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PREFACE 


I have often been asked to bring together in one volume the NT word 
studies scattered throughout my previous works, especially in the 
commentaries. I could not simply collect them as they were, even filling in the 
references and bringing the bibliographies up to date. Still less could I think of 
producing an exhaustive work, a project so perfectly completed by the 
dictionaries of W. Bauer or Moulton-Milligan, not to mention the grammars, 
some of the articles in the Theologisches Worterbuch of G. Kittel and G. 
Friedrich, and especially A. Deissmann’s Licht vom Osten (Tiibingen, 1923; ET 
Light from the Ancient East, New York, 1927), Bibelstudien, (Marburg, 1895) 
and Neue Bibelstudien (Marburg, 1897). 

Not only do I study a restricted choice of words, but also my intention is 
theological. What interests me is not orthographic novelties, idioms, phonetics, 
or declensions, but the semantics and the religious and moral sense of the 
language of the NT. This language has its own rules and its own vocabulary. 
One cannot understand it except in light of the usages of the Greek language as 
it was spoken and written in the oikoumene of the first century, which is called 
“standard Koine,” the popular language understood by the hearers and readers 
of the NT authors. That is why I have used many references—not only to the 
classical authors, but to the texts that are closest to the first century BC or AD. 
These references will undoubtedly be the most useful aspect of this work. 
Indeed, the many papyrological and epigraphical publications continually bring 
new findings. It is my goal to serve students of the Bible by placing 
conveniently at their disposal the fruit of my studies. “The person who knows 
the papyri a little meets at every turn in the NT, parallels of subject matter and 
form that allow him to gain a more vivid grasp of the words of Scripture.” 


‘TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


In 1978 the original two volumes of Ceslas Spicq’s Notes de lexicographie 
néo-testamentaire were published by Editions Universitaires of Fribourg, 
Switzerland (in the series Orbis Biblicus et Orientalis), and by Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht of Gottingen. These were followed four years later by a third volume, 
incorporating both newer material on some of the words covered in the original 
two volumes and also a large number of new entries. In 1991, Editions 
Universitaires collaborated with Cerf (Paris) in a single-volume reissue of the 
three-volume set. The reissue had a new title (Lexique théologique du Nouveau 
Testament) and merged the articles of the third volume into alphabetical order 
with the first two volumes but was otherwise unchanged. Meanwhile, an Italian 
translation had been published as a supplement to the Italian version of the 
Kittel-Friedrich Theologisches Worterbuch. 

For reasons evident from the foregoing, in a certain number of instances the 
same word is treated in more than one article. We have followed the lead of the 
French one-volume edition in declining to omit or rearrange any of the material. 
Readers may find all the places a particular word is discussed by using the 
index of Greek words provided for this edition and the cross-references 
supplied at the beginnings of some articles. 

English-language versions of Pére Spicq’s three-volume Agapé dans le 
Nouveau Testament (though without the notes) and of a couple of smaller 
works have been published. His solid reputation among North American 
scholars, however, rests largely on his biblical commentaries, especially those 
on Hebrews and the Pastoral Epistles, which have not been translated into 
English. As the preface to the first French edition notes, it is from the 
commentaries that Pére Spicq culled the material that makes up the Theological 
Lexicon; he had been asked to bring together his painstaking word studies in a 
single collection. When informed that an English translation would be made, he 
expressed satisfaction that his work would thus be made available to the 
English-speaking world. We regret that Pére Spicq did not live to see the 
publication of this translation. 

The usefulness of Pére Spicq’s work for New Testament scholars should be 
evident. Nowadays graduate students are much more likely to have seminars in 
more recent methodological subdisciplines—various forms of sociological, 
literary, or ideological criticism—than in epigraphy, papyrology, or 
lexicography. Practitioners of most of the newer methodologies, however, note 
the continuing fundamental importance of basic historical-critical work; in most 
cases, their intention is not to obviate it but rather to note its limitations and 
build upon it. They will not be spending their own time sorting through the 


Fuad papyri or the Zeno archive, so they may be glad that Spicq and others 
have done it for them. This volume gives a summary of his findings plus 
references to hundreds of studies that today’s biblical scholars might not easily 
find otherwise either because they were published in papyrological or 
epigraphical journals or Festschriften or else because they appeared too soon to 
be included in the computerized bibliographic databases upon which scholars 
increasingly rely. 

Not only professional scholars in biblical studies and related fields, but also 
and especially pastors, teachers, and others interested in serious theological 
study of the Bible will profit from Spicq’s work. In fact, Pére Spicq’s original 
preface points out that his primary interest was not in orthographical or 
grammatical details but in the religious or theological meaning of the words 
used in the biblical text. Obviously knowing some Greek is an advantage in 
using a work of this sort, but it is by no means an absolute requirement. For 
readers with little or no Greek, several conveniences have been supplied in the 
English version. In the main text, all of the Greek has been transliterated and 
where it seemed helpful translated as well. (The quotations in the footnotes, 
which are more likely to be helpful to scholars than to general readers, are 
printed in Greek characters.) Hebrew and Aramaic words are normally 
transliterated. The article titles are given in Greek characters, as in the original 
edition, but we have added transliterations; internal cross-references; cross- 
references to the Strong’s word-numbering system used by Strong’s 
Concordance and many other standard reference works; and English glosses. 

It is important for readers to note that English glosses given with each 
article title are not original to Pére Spicq; they have been added for the 
convenience of users of this work, especially those who do not know Greek. In 
a few odd cases a word or phrase has been lifted from Barclay Newman’s 
Concise Greek-English Dictionary of the New Testament or from LSJ, but in 
general the glosses are extracted or otherwise derived from the articles 
themselves. (This procedure was necessary because sometimes Spicq disagrees 
with the commonly given definitions.) The glosses are intended to indicate 
concisely (not necessarily exhaustively) the range of meanings discussed within 
the article; thus they do not pretend to lexicographic rigor and should not be 
used as free-standing definitions. For words of special theological importance, 
no effort was made to represent in the gloss the semantic richness fully 
discussed in the article. The reader should consult the article to see which 
definitions Pére Spicq applies to actual NT texts. 

For the convenience of scholars, abbreviations for the papyri and 
inscriptions, as well as for classical works, have been standardized. The various 
bibliographies and tables of abbreviations are original to this edition. (The 


completed tables were compared with those in the Italian edition as a way of 
checking for omissions.) 

Readers who know some Greek should be aware that many irregular 
spellings—especially itacisms, but also others—will be encountered in 
quotations from the papyri and inscriptions. At times it was not obvious to me 
whether an odd spelling was original (and should thus be retained) or arose as a 
typographical error in the French edition. (Naturally, in a work of this 
complexity, especially since it was prepared in the days before personal 
computers made possible the elimination of human intervention between 
author’s original notes and final published product, there were many typos, 
especially in the Greek and Hebrew fonts.) In a relatively small number of 
egregious cases, I checked the published edition of the papyrus or inscription in 
question, but time was not available to verify a significant percentage of the 
large numbers of such citations. When in doubt, I retained the spelling printed 
in the French edition. There are also dialectal spelling variations (most 
commonly, alpha instead of eta and xi instead of sigma) that will look like 
misspellings to readers unfamiliar with the main Greek dialects. 

Spicq’s studies draw on the whole classical and Hellenistic Greek literary 
corpus. He appears to have paid special attention to Jewish writers (Philo, 
Josephus) and later pagan writers (Plutarch). The special value of his work, 
however, is the extent to which it draws upon the nonliterary papyri and the 
inscriptions. Many readers will be to some extent familiar with the discovery of 
many new such sources over the past century and some of the lexicographic and 
grammatical work that has been done upon them (Deissmann, Moulton- 
Milligan, etc.). These papyri and inscriptions give us the language not as it was 
written by Plato five centuries before the birth of Christ but as it was used in 
everyday life by Greek and non-Greek peoples around the eastern 
Mediterranean during the early centuries of the spread of Christianity. 
Naturally, the language had changed. Readers of Spicq’s articles will find many 
instances in which these nonliterary sources exemplify usages that make more 
sense of particular biblical passages than was possible before their discovery. 

For readers who become interested in the social, economic, religious, and 
political institutions and circumstances constantly referred to in the papyri, 
various resources are available. Tarn and Griffith’s Hellenistic Civilization is a 
recognized classic. An up-to-date and authoritative study of the Egyptian papyri 
from the third through the fifth centuries of the common era is Roger S. 
Bagnall’s Egypt in Late Antiquity. Readers of Spicq may profitably consult 
Bagnall’s appendices (on time, money and measures, and the nomes), brief 
glossary, and indexes for quick access to information on technical terms in the 
papyri. For the language of the papyri, readers may refer to the multivolume 


grammatical work of Francis Gignac. A relatively recent work that 
demonstrates the way in which the nonliterary sources can illuminate and revise 
our understanding of the world in which ancient Christianity spread, especially 
with regard to popular religious life, is Robin Lane Fox’s Pagans and 
Christians. This latter work is mentioned by way of noting that although the 
papyri and inscriptions do not now generate the same excitement among 
students of the Bible that they did not so many decades ago, neither are they yet 
“old hat”; in some ways they are still a largely unmined treasure for the study of 
early Christianity. Spicq’s work is one of the best available entrees to this 
material for readers interested in exploring the theological meaning of the 
words used in the New Testament. 


Qa 


aya8ornoéw, KyAB@ovvyn 
agathopoieo, to do good; agathdsyné, goodness 


agathopoieo, S 15; TDNT 1.17-18; EDNT 1.4—5; NIDNTT 2.98, 100, 102; 
L&N 88.3; BAGD 2 | agathosune, S 19; TDNT 1.18; EDNT 1.7; NIDNTT 2.98, 
100-101; MM 1; L&N 57.109, 88.1; BAGD 3 


Classical Greek and Koine had different formulas for saying “do something 
good,” but it was the LXx — translating the hiphil of yatah — then the Letter of 
Aristeas and the NT that were the first to use the combined form agathopoieo, 
unknown in the papyri. 

In the OT, it refers to the performance of a good deed toward another, either 
by God or by a human. Thus Wis 1:12 juxtaposes “do good” and “do evil,” just 
as the Lord asks whether it is permitted on the Sabbath to do good or to do evil 
— agathopoiésai or kakopoiésai — to save a life or to take a life (Luke 6:9). In its 
first occurrence in the Sermon on the Mount, the verb, used with an object in 
the accusative, has the same sense: to render good in return for good. In Luke 
6:35, however, it has a theological significance: “Love your enemies, do good,” 
because agathopoieite explicates agapate and shows that agapé love, when 
seen Clearly and in action, manifests itself in doing good; the context proves 
that this type of love is proper to the sons of God. 

On the other hand, if the four usages of agathopoieo in 1 Peter all have a 
religious meaning, since they refer the doing of good to the will of God and to 
God’s grace, the accent is not so much on the charity that gives and forgives, 
but on the virtue (cf. Gal 6:9-10), which is the virtue of servants who do well 
that which they ought to do or of wives who are faithful to the obligations 
attaching to their position (1 Pet 3:6). Doing good is opposed to doing evil 
(2:14; 3:17), transgressing (2:20). 

In the same way, the noun agathopoiia refers to an upright moral life: “Let 
those who suffer according to the will of God entrust their souls to the faithful 
Creator in their doing of good.” Far from losing heart, or being paralyzed by 
panic, in these last days, Christians will occupy themselves with doing their 
best (cf. Eccl 9:10), seeking to fulfill the requirements of order and of justice: 
staying in their place, carrying out the responsibilities appropriate to their 
gender, their social status, and their function within the community (1 Pet 4:10; 
5:2), having good morals, doing nothing blameworthy or mean. In short, their 


manner of life, their conduct (anastrophé; 1:15, 18; 2:12; 3:1, 2, 16), should be 
commendable and appealing to pagans. 

If Christians are marked by their good conduct, they will be known as an 
honest persons, agathopoioi: governors are appointed “to punish evildoers 
(kakopoion) and to praise doers of good” (1 Pet 2:14). This adjective, which 
places the beneficent or charming woman in contrast to the ponéria of the man 
in Sir 42:14, is attested only in three late papyri. 

Closely related to agathopoiia is agathdsyné, a strictly biblical term, 
unknown in secular Greek and in the papyri. Its meaning is doubtful. Used 
more than a dozen times in the Lxx (t6b-tobah), it refers to the beneficence that 
someone has shown (Judg 8:35; 2 Chr 24:16), to kind generosity (Neh 9:25, 
35), to moral goodness, to well-being and happiness. It is used in the New 
Testament only by St. Paul, who sees it as a gift of God (2 Thess 1:11), a fruit 
of the Spirit (Gal 5:22) and of the light. This would be first of all goodwill or 
the intention to do that which is good, linked with the power of faith to 
accomplish it (2 Thess 1:11); then a right disposition of the soul, which we 
would call “kind feelings,” and which characterizes the person who is agathos, 
morally correct. This person’s excellence is seen in all areas: “in all goodness, 
justice, and truth” (Eph 5:9). But in the list of virtues in Gal 5:22, agathdsyné 
comes between chréstotés and faithfulness; it no longer means moral goodness 
so much as goodness of heart. St. Jerome made this excellent comment: 
“Kindness or mellowness — the two senses of the Greek chréstotés — is a sweet, 
caressing, quiet virtue, disposed to sharing all of its goods; it invites familiarity; 
it is sweet in its words, steady in its ways. The Stoics briefly define it as a virtue 
naturally given to doing good. Goodness per se (agathdsyné) is not far removed 
from kindness, because it also is given to doing good. The difference is that 
goodness can be a bit somber and have knitted brows and an austere moral tone, 
doubtless doing good and giving what is asked of it, but without being mellow 
in its dealings or drawing everyone in with its sweetness.” Thus agathosyné 
will always take care to obtain for others that which is useful or beneficial, but 
it can have a stern side and apply itself to correcting and punishing; kindness 
adds to this basic and active goodness a shading of cordiality and sweetness (cf. 
Eph 4:32; Col 3:12). 


CYAVAKTED, WYAVEKTNOIG 
aganakteo, to be indignant; aganaktésis, indignation 


aganakteo, S 23; EDNT 1.8; MM 1; L&N 88.187; BDF §229(2); BAGD 4 | 
aganaktesis, S 24; EDNT 1.8; MM 1; L&N 88.186; BAGD 4 


The etymology of these “emotional” terms has not been established. Common 
in the Hellenistic period, especially in literary Greek, they are rare in the 
classics, where they express the idea of bubbling and fermenting, first in the 
physical sense, then with respect to the soul that “is seething and irritated” like 
the gums of a person who is cutting teeth (Plato, Phdr. 251 c); “wailing with 
grief and roaring with anger”; “I am outraged at this encounter; my intestines 
are seething because I have to reply to this man” (Aristophanes, Ran. 1006; cf. 
Vesp. 287). Sometimes it is a case of mere discontent (Xenophon, Hell. 5.3.11), 
usually of indignation (Plato, Ep. 7.349d; Plutarch, Cam. 28.5; Diodorus 
Siculus 4.63.3), and especially anger. 

The three occurrences of the verb in the Lxx have a stronger meaning. 
Expressing God’s punishment of his enemies: “the waves of the sea rage (or 
boil) against them” (Wis 5:22); “in their suffering they became incensed at 
those whom they had taken for gods.” The connotations are quite varied in 
Philo and Josephus, first of all with respect to the subjects of the indignation: 
everyone, the people, even servants and slaves. But this emotion is often 
personalized: Laban is irritated (Philo, Alleg. Interp. 3.20), as are a seer 
(Josephus, Ag. Apion 1.204), the leading people of Daphne (War 1.245), 
members of the Sanhedrin (Ant. 14.179) and of the senate (P.Oxy. 1119, 8), the 
king (Philo, Moses 1.236, 292, 328; cf. Rewards 77; Josephus, Ant. 2.284; War 
1.564), Tiberias (2.180), Titus (5.554; 6.352), Vespasian (4.189), etc. God 
himself is angry at the outrages committed by the Sodomites (Ant. 1.202) and 
“when people scorn the gifts that he gives them.” There is, after all, such a 
thing as legitimate indignation (Philo, Decalogue 112; Moses 1.244; Spec. Laws 
3.42), as against an inhumane proceeding (Josephus, War 2.415), “violation of 
the holy places, pillage, and murder” (4.162), indignation “on behalf of the 
temple at Jerusalem” (Ant. 13.77), assaults (Philo, Husbandry 117) and murders 
(Moses 1.45), curses (Decalogue 75), defamation (Flacc. 35), and insulting 
behavior (To Gaius 361). 

As the subject of and reason for the emotion varies, aganakteo and 
aganaktésis take on varying connotations. An individual can be merely 
displeased or peeved (Josephus, War 1.564), but usually anger and rage are 
meant; indignation “that a person would claim for himself the honor due to 
God” (Philo, Dreams 2.99, 197), fury. Once a person’s emotions are stirred up 
(Josephus, War 1.471) and he is seething with indignation (1.438) or upset 
(6.203), he is unable to master his irritation (1.449), explodes (2.604), and — 
like Tiron “in his excessive fury” (1.544) — goes mad. 

In the Gospels, aganakteo never means indignation or displeasure but 
anger. When the mother of Zebedee’s two sons asks that they be seated at 
Jesus’ left and right, “the ten, when they heard, were angry at the two brothers” 


(Matt 20:24, éganaktésan peri; Mark 10:41). The leading priests and scribes, 
seeing the wonders worked by Jesus and the way in which the children were 
praising him, “became irritated” (Matt 21:15), as the ruler of the synagogue was 
angry at Jesus’ violation of the law of Sabbath rest (Luke 13:14, aganakton 
hoti) and as Jesus himself “became angry” when his disciples forbade parents to 
bring their children to him. 

The substantive aganaktésis appears only once in the NT, regarding the 
repentance of the Corinthians who had rebelled against the apostle’s authority 
but whose regret was reported by Titus. A//a aganaktésin is usually translated 
“what indignation” (2 Cor 7:11), referring to their feeling about their offense; 
but we are to understand that they felt horror at what they had done. Today we 
would say “they were distraught” at their blindness. 


ayarn 
agapé, love 


agape, S 26; TDNT 1.21—55; EDNT 1.8-12; NIDNTT 2.538-551; MM 2; L&N 
23.28, 25.43; BDF 8163; BAGD 5-6; ND 4.258—259 


The etymology of agapao is obscure. E. Boisacq and E. Stauffer offer no 
verdict, Blass and Debrunner say not a word, E. Risch and H. J. Mette admit 
their ignorance, as does P. Chantraine. A. Ceresa-Gastaldo suggests a link to 
the Sanskrit pd with the sense of shelter or protect, and an analogy with the 
Greek posis. A. Caroy posits the primitive meaning “greet in a friendly 
manner” and goes back to the Indo-European ghabh, in Sanskrit gabhasti, 
“hand,” with reference to the Homeric Greeks, who took each other’s hand as a 
sign of friendship. I myself would be tempted to trace this verb to the root aga, 
“very”; we know that the Greek agé means “admiration, astonishment.” Hence, 
no doubt, the first usages of this term in the sense of welcome: the surprise of 
the host who receives a stranger. At any rate, the only adequate translation is 
“love in the sense of charity”; in Latin, caritas or dilectio. 

The Greeks had four terms for expressing the major senses of love. First, 
storgé (stergo) refers either to the tender feelings that parents naturally feel 
toward their children or children toward their siblings and parents, or to the 
bond that unites husband and wife, and also takes in sympathy for friends and 
compatriots. Evds (erad), no doubt derived from an ancient neuter *eras, is not 
found in the New Testament; it expresses above all unreasoning passion and 
desire (an alogos orexis), the desire of the wolf for the sheep. Although it is 
often used with no negative connotation, this word for a type of covetousness 


can hardly express a love that is specifically divine, if only because it does not 
inspire respect. 

Friendship or amity (philia, phileo) moves on an entirely different plane, 
even though it often refers to affection pure and simple, attachment, sympathy, 
always marked by a kindly attitude, and good will. But the Greek philosophers, 
especially Aristotle, turned it into a very elaborate concept. Strictly speaking, 
friendship wants reciprocity, does not take root except within a defined group 
of persons — thus we refer to “a pair of friends” — and above all between persons 
of the same standing: amicitia pares aut invenit aut facit. If, then, in certain 
usages phileo is very close to agapao, the former verb was hardly appropriate 
for expressing a love that unites God and humans and extends even to enemies, 
especially since the noun agapé did not enter literary usage, except in the Lxx, 
before the first century. 

So what does agapé mean in the NT? It is the most rational kind of love, 
inasmuch as it involves recognition and judgment of value, whence its frequent 
nuance of “preference.” The verb agapao most often means “value, set great 
store by, hold in high esteem”; it is a love with deep respect (1 Pet 2:17), which 
often goes along with admiration and can become adoration. This esteem and 
goodwill tend to be expressed in appropriate words and deeds. Unlike other 
loves, which can remain hidden in the heart, it is essential to charity to manifest 
itself, to demonstrate itself, to provide proofs, to put itself on display; so much 
so that in the NT it would almost always be necessary to translate agapé as 
“demonstration of love.” This affection — unlike erds, which in the literature 
brings endless suffering and disaster — is accompanied by contentment, since 
the ordinary meaning of agapao is to be happy, satisfied. But in Christian 
usage, since it is a divine love, coming from heaven (Rom 5:5), it will be joyful 
and already a foretaste of blessedness. 

Finally, and perhaps above all, while friendship is properly used only of a 
relationship between equals, agapé links persons of different conditions: with 
rulers, benefactors, and fathers; it is a disinterested and generous love, full of 
thoughtfulness and concern. It is in this sense that God is agapé and loves the 
world. With those who are indebted, for inferiors, for subjects, this agapé, 
which is first of all consent, welcome, acceptance, is expressed in gratitude: it is 
the love inspired in turn by generous love — which is the meaning in 1 John 
4:10 — and it is translated into acclaim, applause, tokens of respect, 
congratulations, praises, and even veneration, so that Christian agapé is 
expressed in liturgy and worship: “To the one who loves us ... to him be the 
glory and the power for ever and ever” (76 agaponti hémas ... auto hé doxa kai 
to kratos eis tous aidnas ton aidnon, Rev 1:5-6). 


The verb agapao makes its first appearance in Homer, and agapésis is used 
in the classical period, but the noun agapé is unknown before its usage in the 
Lxx. When it is attested before the Christian era, it is almost exclusively in 
Hellenic Judaism, and in each case it has a religious meaning. One is inclined to 
think that it is not a biblical neologism but was borrowed by the inspired writers 
from the popular language of Egypt. In any case, contrary to what is often 
written, no certain attestation is available in any papyrus from the pre-Christian 
era. 

P.Berlin 9869, an unintelligible fragment, has often been cited: en tois 
malista agapés. But not only do the editors point the final sigma as doubtful, 
but they also put a question mark both after their restoration and after the word 
agapé in the index. Actually, the papyrus is mutilated; several letters have to be 
restored, and one could just as easily read the noun agapéseos, the participle 
agapésas, or the future agapéseis. These verbal forms seem all the more likely 
since this is a philosophical dialogue, and Aristotle frequently uses mallon or 
malista agapad. Moreover, the date of this papyrus is unknown, and no positive 
data concerning its date are given. 

To this text, which is doubtful, to say the least, E. Stauffer adds P.Paris 49, 
3, dated by its editor W. Brunet de Presle to 164—58 Bc. But this citation should 
be challenged, because after F. Blass aired his doubts on this reading, A. 
Deissmann consulted M. Pierret, conservator of Egyptian antiquities at the 
Louvre. The latter, after examining the papyrus, concluded, “One finds in 
papyrus no. 49 not a trace of the word agapé, but only on line 6 something that 
looks like it reads tarachén.” On the authority of U. Wilcken, I shall adopt this 
reading: dia te tfon] Sarapin kai tén sén eleuthe[ria]n kai pepeiramai. 

The other texts brought forward are either suspect or of unverifiable date, 
and E. Peterson has shown that none of then are admissible. An inscription 
from Tefeny in Pisidia, from the time of the empire, though the date can be 
narrowed down no further, reads: penpsei d’ eis aga[pé]n se philommeidés 
Apphodeité, but A. Deissmann has proved that the word must be restored 
ag[atho]n, not agapén. In Lib. 13a.3, Philodemus of Gadara (first century BC) 
wrote philései kai di’ a[g]/apés; but W. Cronert, who had not cited the text 
without caution in his new edition of F. Passow’s Worterbuch der griechischen 
Sprache (2 d ed., 1912), finally rejects it in adopting the reading di’ agapéseos. 

P.Oxy. XI, 1380, from the beginning of the second century AD, preserves a 
list of cultic names attributed in different places to the goddess Isis 
Polyonymos. In the Egyptian villae of Thonis, she was invoked: én Thoni 
agap[én ...]0. E. Peterson finds the conjecture unconvincing and reads 
agap/étén. At line 109, the first editors, Grenfell-Hunt (1915) read A[...]THN 
A@-OAON = en Italia agapén theon. But G. de Manteuffel, in making a more 


attentive collation of this papyrus, which is conserved at the Bodleian, 
observed: “The epithet agapé theon is very curious. The word theon does not 
exist in the manuscript. t instead of @ is a frequent enough mistake in the 
papyri. The greatest difficulty is in the division of the word atholos, but perhaps 
it can be explained in terms of the continuous script.” So the proper restoration 
is: en Italia a[ga] thén atholon. 

We must therefore conclude that the term agapé, derived from agapao (and 
not from agapésis) is proper to the Koine. If the LXx gave the word its 
theological density, it also existed in the pagan language, but it is not attested 
before the first century AD. It is nevertheless worth noting the names formed on 
this root, such as in the second century BC Agapénor, a name similar to that of 
the founder of the city of Paphos, Agapomenos at Lindos, Agapis son of 
Annianos Neuthénos, near the city of Carthage, and Agapios. Among women, 
we note Agapéma and of course Agapé, which is common but which seems to 
have been used especially among the higher social classes, as in the second 
century AD in Phrygia: hé kratiste Domna Agapé. 

It is important to bring up to date H. Riesenfeld’s excellent bibliography on 
agapé and to complete the one that I myself began almost twenty years ago: 
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L’agape in S. Paolo e la carita in S. Tommaso d’Aquino, Rome, 1965; G. 
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Doppelgebot der Liebe,” in G. Strecker, Jesus Christus in Historie und 
Theologie (Festschrift H. Conzelmann), Tiibingen, 1975, pp. 317-329; V. P. 
Furnish, The Love Command in the New Testament, London, 1973; B. 
Gerhardsson, “I. Cor. 13. Om Paulus och hans rabbinska bakgrund,” in SEA, 
vol. 39, 1974, pp. 121-144; G. Gilleman, “Charité théologale et vie morale,” in 
Lumen Vitae, vol. 16, 1961, pp. 9-27; W. Grundmann, “Das Doppelgebot der 
Liebe,” in Die Zeichen der Zeit, vol. 11, 1957, pp. 449-455; A. Guillaumont, 
“Le Nom des agapétes,” in VC, 1969, pp. 30-37; A. J. Hultgren, “The Double 
Commandment of Love in Mt. XXII, 34—40: The Sources of Compositions,” in 
CBQ, 1974, pp. 373-378; J.-P. Hyatt, “The God of Love in the O.T.,” in To Do 
and To Teach: Essays in Honor of C. L. Pyatt, Lexington, 1953, pp. 15-26; J. 
Jeffrey, “The Love of God in Christ - Romans VII, 38-39,” in ExpT, vol. 69, 
1958, pp. 359-361; R. Joly, Le vocabulaire chrétien de l’amour est-il original? 
Pisiv et Ayana, Brussels, 1968; J. Kahmann, Die Offenbarung der Liebe 
Gottes im Alten Testament, Witten, 1959; R. E. Ker, “Fear or Love?,” in ExpT, 
vol. 72, 1961, pp. 195-196; R. Kieffer, Le primat de l’amour: Commentaire 
épistémologique de I Corinthiens 13, Paris, 1975; W. Klassen, “Love Your 
Enemy: A Study of N.T. Teaching on Coping with an Enemy,” in Mennonite 
Quarterly Review, 1963, pp. 147-171; M. J. Lagrange, La Morale de 
l’Evangile, Paris, 1931 (the last chapter); idem, “L’ Amour de Dieu, loi supréme 
de la morale de |’Evangile,” in VSpir, Supplément, vol. 26, 1931, pp. 1-16; M. 
Landfester, “Philos”; M. Lattke, Einheit im Wort: Die spezifische Bedeutung 
von “agapé,” “agapan” und “filein” im Johannes-Evangelium, Munich, 1975; 
M. M. Laurent, Réalisme et richesse de l’amour chrétien: Essai sur Eros et 
Agapé, Issy-les-Moulineaux, 1962; N. Lazure, Les Valeurs morales de la 
théologie johannique, Paris, 1965, pp. 207-250; E. H. van Leeuwen, 
“Ayanntot,” in Theologische Studien, 1903, pp. 139-151; S. Légasse, 
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promesses,” in RTL, 1977, pp. 137-159; O. Linton, “S. Matthew V, 43,” in ST, 
1964, pp. 66-79; D. Mufioz Lion, “La Nouveauté du commandement de 
l'amour dans les écrits de S. Jean,” in La etica biblica (vol. 29, Semana biblica 
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ayyapEevo 
angareuOd, to requisition 


aggareuo, S 29; EDNT 1.12; MM 2-3; L&N 37.34; BDF 886, 42(2), 392(1e); 
BAGD 6; ND 2.77 


This verb of oriental, probably Iranian, origin comes from angaros, which in 
Persian refers to the post riders who carried royal dispatches from relay post to 
relay post. As this official delivery service involved requiring people to provide 
services and enlisting people as well as provisions, draft animals, or lodging, it 
came to mean “to requisition” and in general to make someone do something 
against his will. This explains its pejorative flavor from Menander to modern 
times, and well attested in the NT: the soldiers requisition Simon of Cyrene to 
carry the cross of Jesus. 

The Egyptian papyri give examples of the many requisitions that were made 
for pack animals and drivers, farm animals, wheat and the barges that carried it, 
work, and provisions. Normally, it was by public authority that individuals 
were coerced, but many requisitions were arbitrary or illegitimate. This 
accounts for the numerous claims of individuals who complained that they had 
been wronged, and hence the numerous interventions of sovereigns and prefects 
from the second century BC onward forbidding royal officers and soldiers to 
make requisitions for their personal interests. In 118, a decree (prostagma) of 
King Euergetes II and Queens Cleopatra II and Cleopatra III ordered: “Generals 
and other functionaries do not have the right to require the inhabitants of the 
country to work for their private interests, nor to use their beasts for their own 
purposes ... nor to make them supply geese, fowl, wine, or grain, whether for 
money as a bribe for the renewal of their appointment, nor in short to make 
them work for free on any pretext.” 

These facts and the number of documents that exhibit them show how 
frequent and burdensome these angareiai were. They show precisely the 
significance of the precept of the Sermon of the Mount: “If anyone requisitions 
you for a mile, go with him two miles.” 

The case is so classic that it had perhaps become a topic of popular 
philosophy and of diatribe. At any rate, Epictetus also takes it up; but he 
advises only to comply for fear of suffering greater evils: “If an unforeseen 
requisition arises and a soldier takes your young ass, let it go. Do not resist, do 
not murmur, lest you receive blows as well as lose the ass” (4.1.79). For the 
sake of love, our Lord says to acquiesce just as he said to bless persecutors. 
This attitude of acceptance toward impudent and vexatious people becomes a 
major theme of New Testament ethics: one must overcome evil with good. The 
paradox of going two miles when only one was demanded puts the emphasis on 
interior good will, on its promptness and sincerity — or rather on the authentic 
agapé that is manifested in deed and in truth (1 John 3:18), in the most costly 
fashion (John 15:13). According to the principle of John 3:21, “The one who 
does the truth comes to the light,” it was because Simon of Cyrene freely 
accepted his angareia that he and his children received the grace of faith. 


ayopacw 
agorazo, to buy 


agorazo, S 59; TDNT 1.124—128; EDNT 1.23; NIDNTT 1.267—268; MM 6; 
L&N 37.131, 57.188; BDF §179(1); BAGD 12-13 


This utterly commonplace verb originally meant “to go to market,” then “to 
buy, make purchases,” the counterpart of “to sell.” The NT uses it to designate 
redemption, emphasizing that there has been a transfer of property (Rev 14:3- 
4) and noting that the price has been paid: “You are no longer your own, 
because you have been bought and paid for” (€gorasthéte gar timés, 1 Cor 
6:20). This mention of payment is significant; for, in the Hellenistic era, the 
contract of sale is not completed by the mere exchange of agreements; the seller 
must have received the ¢imé, at least the partial down payment that guarantees 
good faith and excludes the possibility of retraction. Only the payment of the 
price accomplishes the purchase of the property; so much so that the seller 
maintains his right to the item until he has received payment for it. This is why 
sO Many contracts mention that the payment has in fact been made. In accord 
with these usages, Rev 5:9 specifies that the purchase has been accomplished 
by the blood of Christ; 1 Pet 1:19 that the price of the ransom was the precious 
blood, and this — according to Eph 1:7 — was the means of redemption 
(apolytrosis). 

2 Pet 2:1 stigmatizes the false prophets who deny the Master (despotés is 
the normal term for the owner of a slave, cf. 1 Tim 6:1—2) who purchased them, 
and 1 Cor 7:23 comments: “You have been bought and paid for! Do not 
become slaves of humans.” As a result, the purchase-redemption by Christ is a 
metaphor that evokes the freeing of slaves who gained their liberty through a 
fictive sale to the divinity, notably to the Pythian Apollo of Delphi; the owner, 
accompanied by his slave, whom he is leading to the god, presents himself at 
the sanctuary; the priest remits to the master the agreed price, which has been 
paid to him beforehand either by the slave himself or by his friends. The act of 
emancipation was inscribed on the walls of the temple: the master has sold his 
slave (apedoto) so that he is free; the god accepts the abandoned one, purchases 
him, and guarantees his protection. Henceforth the emancipated one is known 
as “sacred, slave of the goddess, being the god’s” (hieros, doulétheas, tou theou 
on) considering himself as consecrated to the service of the deity. That which 
was only a legal fiction in paganism is precisely the truth in Christianity. 
“Those who are in Christ” cannot revert to their former servitude. The one who 
has paid the price of their emancipation requires that they be faithful to his 
worship and his service. 


ayoyn 


agogé, conduct 


agoge, S 72; TDNT 1.128-129; EDNT 1.25; NIDNTT 3.935; MM 8; L&N 41.3; 
BAGD 14-15 


St. Paul praises Timothy for having followed him “in teaching, conduct, 
purpose, faith, patience ...” (2 Tim 3:10). Clearly, the NT hapax agogé, here 
used in a figurative sense, should be translated “conduct, manner of life.” It is 
sometimes used in a derogatory sense, for foul schemes, but for the most part it 
expresses either the culture or the conduct or manner of life peculiar to a given 
race or a given individual (Diodorus Siculus 5.26), such as Esther, who changed 
nothing of her ways (Esth 2:20), or the Jews who preferred their particular way 
of life, or Herod entreating, “Let everyone consider my age, the life that I lead 
(tén agogén tou biou) and my piety” (Josephus, War 1.462). 

Frequently — and this nuance is discernible in 2 Tim 3:10 — this conduct is 
adopted in imitation of a master, of a model, of ancestors. This is what St. Paul 
called “my ways in Christ” (tas hodous mou tas en Christo). The subject for 
imitation, then, is not the conduct of the person but the manner of life of the 
apostle. It has to do with conforming to the requirements of the faith that are 
transmitted in the didaskalia and bear upon customs and specific mores: 
practical, observable applications. In the Pastorals, which develop a theology of 
beauty, this agégé of the apostle seems to involve a sense of the brilliance or 
splendor (cf. Phil 3:17; 4:9) that this term can connote in the first century, and 
which is at the same time a characteristic of virtue and a grace of the apostle (2 
Cor 4:6). 


COLOAEITTOSG 
adialeiptos, unceasingly 


adialeiptos, S 88; EDNT 1.31; NIDNTT 3.229-230; L&N 68.55; BAGD 179 


This adverb, which means “without interruption, incessantly,” presents no 
difficulties. It is peculiar to the Koine and is not used in the Old Testament 
except in the books of the Maccabees. But twice it qualifies continual prayer, 
just as according to the Letter of Aristeas the priests maintain religious services 
without interruption. This is the only sense in which the word is used by St. 


Paul, who is the only NT writer to use it; hence it has a theological value, but 
one that is hard to pin down precisely. 

The expression “make mention” of someone in prayer is traditional. In 
general, people did one proskynéma each day; but it was not extraordinary for 
this remembering before the deity to be referred to as perpetual. Not only did 
St. Paul give thanks always (pantote) and on every occasion (en panti kairo), 
day and night, but he agreed to register in the order of widows only women 
who had persevered night and day in prayer (1 Tim 5:5), and he instructed all 
Christians to “pray continually.” How is this to be understood? This precept 
should be linked to that of the Master when he bade his disciples to “pray under 
all circumstances and never give up,” and understood in light of the tireless 
diligence of the primitive church in supplication. 

But does the choice of the adverb adialeiptos have some special 
significance? The papyri shed hardly any light, except that they corroborate the 
sense “continual, uninterrupted” and several times the nuance “without giving 
in to weakness.” A single pagan inscription mentions perseverance in prayer in 
this way: “I, Isio, son of Kallimachos, kinsman of the king, came and passed 
my time adoring our lady Isis.” Indeed, only the Christian religion gives this 
term for prayer its correct meaning. Certainly the point is not the counting of 
verbal invocations, which would run afoul of the prohibition against battalogia; 
and at any rate, even prayer day and night assumes some breaks. Taken 
therefore in a qualitative sense, adialeiptos is hyperbolic. It expresses the 
positive aspect of the attitude of watchfulness that characterizes the servant of 
God in the end times, when it is necessary to go without sleep (Luke 21:36; Eph 
6:18). It would not be adequate to make an equation with what we call today 
“the spirit of prayer,” a readiness to place oneself in the presence of God. It 
would be better to see it as “a spiritual life dominated by the presence of God” 
and as a perpetual communion with God, after the fashion of a shoot vitally 
connected to the vine stock. If it is true that, according to the NT, the Christian 
life consists in the living out of the theological virtues, then the believer’s 
connection with the three divine Persons is continual, first of all as a creature 
who is radically and permanently dependent on the Almighty and then as a 
child of God in a dynamic relationship of love with the One who has 
predestined him to “exist in love.” We may speak of prayer without ceasing 
when the heart does not cease to be oriented toward God, just as love never 
stops or slackens when one’s attention is temporarily diverted away from the 
beloved: everything is seen with reference to the beloved. 


COVVATOV 


adynaton, impossible 


adunaton, S 102; TDNT 2.284—317; EDNT 1.33-34; NIDNTT 2.601, 606; MM 
10; L&N 71.3, 74.22; BDF §127(2); BAGD 19 


The impossibility of the conversion of the apostate (Heb 6:4) is a difficult 
theological problem. What kind of adynaton is this? In the oT, the term 
sometimes points to an absolute impossibility, like that of escaping the hand of 
God (Wis 16:15), but usually it denotes a relative or conditional impossibility, 
like the possibility that Onias could achieve a peaceful settlement without the 
intervention of the king. In Jer 13:3, it is a rhetorical figure for expressing an 
absurd supposition, an event considered impossible because it is contrary to the 
laws of nature. 

Clearly context is everything. In the NT, almost all the occurrences are 
religious, and we should compare our text closely with the response of Jesus to 
the problem of the salvation of the rich and of everyone: “with humans this is 
impossible, but with God all things are possible” (para anthropois touto 
adynaton estin, para de thed panta dynata). Or again: “It is impossible that the 
blood of bulls and goats should obliterate sins” (Heb 10:4) or that one could be 
pleasing to God without faith (11:6), because such is the providential 
disposition of the economy of salvation. In the case of apostates, it is not stated 
that they will not be pardoned, but they are denied the possibility of reforming 
themselves and repenting, given their spiritual bearing and the nature of their 
sin: having rejected God, after having seen the light of the faith, they are 
psychologically incapable of making another about-face; that would be 
contradictory to their apostate condition. The best parallel is perhaps Philo: “It 
is not easy, and perhaps even impossible, for a defiant spirit to be educated.” 

Certainly, that which is impossible for humans is possible for God, and the 
whole gospel bears witness that divine initiative can change the spiritual 
condition of apostates, bring to them to a light and a power that will destroy the 
aforementioned impossibility. But on the one hand the context emphasizes the 
seriousness of the crime — “crucifying for themselves the Son of God and 
holding him up for public ridicule” — in order to conclude that such a soul is 
“rejected and close to destruction; its end is to be burned” (verse 8); on the 
other hand, it seems that this sin of apostasy can be assimilated to the sin 
against the light and the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, which is forgiven 
neither in this world nor in the one to come. 


OEetéw, HOETIOIC 


atheteo, to set aside, abrogate, reject; athetésis, abrogation, rejection 


atheteo, S 114; TDNT 8.158-159; EDNT 1.35; NIDNTT 1.74; MM 12; L&N 
31.100, 76.24; BAGD 21 | athetesis, S 115; TDNT 8.158-159; EDNT 1.35; MM 
12; L&N 13.36, 76.24; BAGD 21; ND 2.77 


The etymology of this verb (tithémi with alpha-privative), literally “set aside,” 
hardly provides a precise statement of its meaning in the language of the New 
Testament, but its use is varied as well as precise. First, there is the legal sense, 
“to abrogate, abolish, declare invalid”; thus the institution of the Aaronic 
priesthood has been abolished (Heb 7:18) and Christ has been manifested to 
destroy the reign of sin by his own sacrifice (9:26). In both cases, athetésis is 
chosen to express a judicial and official annulment; the hereditary priesthood is 
radically abolished; sin can never regain its power, since it has been conquered 
by the blood of Christ. Athetésis is synonymous with akyrosis, “annulment.” 

In common usage, this “destruction” is only a repudiation, a refusal, or a 
withdrawal; one challenges an authority: “The one who rejects you rejects me, 
and the one who rejects me rejects the one who sent me”; one goes back on 
one’s word or perjures oneself. Hence, athetésis smacks of perfidy. This sense 
is the one that attaches to atheted, used sixty times in the Lxx, where it 
translates seventeen Hebrew words, but most frequently bagad,” deceive, be 
unfaithful, betray,” and pasa’, “defect, revolt,” with the result that in biblical 
usage this verb almost always means “be unfaithful,” to revolt, or to betray, 
with the sense of “deceive” or “scorn.” Hence the comparison in Jer 3:20 — “As 
a woman betrays her lover, so have you betrayed me, house of Israel.” It is not 
just a matter of violating an agreement, or even of breaking with a person (cf. 
Polybius 11.36.10), but of going back on one’s decision and lying to most holy 
God. 

It is in light of these texts that we must read 1 Tim 5:12, where the young 
widows, when their desires are stirred up against Christ, want to remarry, 
“having [their] condemnation, because they have rejected their former faith.” 
This pistis is not theological faith but the commitment of the widow to serve 
Christ and the poor, and doubtless also not to remarry. To revoke an agreement 
is to be unfaithful and to perjure oneself, to act toward God like a woman who 
betrays her lover. 


aidac, avatdse1a 
aidos, modesty; anaideia, shamelessness 


aidos, S 127; TDNT 1.169-171; EDNT 1.37; NIDNTT 3.826-827, 829; MM 13; 
L&N 88.49; BDF §47(4), 126(1b); BAGD 22 | anaideia, S 335; EDNT 1.81; 
MM 33; L&N 66.12; BDF §23; BAGD 54 


After the manner of the pagan cults, which often regulated the grooming of 
their participants — clothing, jewelry, hair — St. Paul instructs the Ephesian 
women, when they pray at church, to adorn themselves with decency and 
sobriety (meta aidous kai sophrosynés kosmein heautas, 1 Tim 2:9), because 
the right way for a woman to arrange or accouter herself is to observe the rules 
of modesty and decency. 

Aidos (from aidomai, to fear, respect) is a very old Greek concept 
expressing the respectful and secret fear that one feels toward oneself 
(Democritus, frag. 264, Diels). With the Stoics it became a leading virtue. 
Plutarch distinguishes aiddés, “which often allows itself to be led by reason and 
places itself under the same laws,” from an unhealthy shame whose hesitations 
and delays are contrary to reason. In the first century AD, this sentiment is 
sometimes that of shame, notably the shame of soldiers who are in flight and 
know that they are defeated, hence awareness of guilt; it is sometimes that of 
respect for others, the consideration owed others. It is then a restraint, a dignity, 
a modesty, or a discretion that keeps one from excess; thus a self-respect and a 
sense of honor that is often identified with modesty. 

This virtue finds its highest expression in women. Philo explains why there 
was a wall of separation between Therapeutai and Therapeutrides, “to respect 
the modesty appropriate to the feminine nature,” and he personifies the virtue as 
a woman who has “colors which are those of modesty ... simple clothing, but 
more precious than gold, wisdom and virtue for her finery” (Sacr. Abel and 
Cain 26). This is the closest parallel to 1 Tim 2:9. 

If aidos is sometimes associated with the agreeable equilibrium that is 
epieikeia, it much more frequently connotes fear and even eulabeia, the feeling 
of reverence that one experiences in the presence of majesty, whether of the 
emperor or of God himself. It is in this sense that Christians offer worship to 
God (latreuein meta aidous kai eulabeias, cf. Heb 12:28). 

If aids (Latin verecundia) keeps one from committing an act unworthy of 
oneself, makes one avoid that which is base, anaideia (NT hapax) is effrontery 
or impudence that shrinks from no means of achieving its goals. It is the 
anaideia of the importunate friend who gets the three loaves that he asks for in 
the middle of the night. This noun is rare in the papyri: it is found in a list of 
words (P.Cair.Zen. 59534, 21); in the complaint of Kronion, priest of Tebtunis 
in the second century, victim of the extreme insolence of Kronios; in the 
complaint of Aurelius, attacked in the third century by a basely impudent 


woman; and finally in an elegiac poem on Meleager. If the Lord praises this 
boldness, it is because he has just instructed his disciples to pray to the 
heavenly Father and ask that his name be sanctified. But in accordance with 
aidos — the religious fear that one experiences in the presence of the sacred — 
believers would be careful about being too free with their demands, would be 
hesitant to hail the holy God in an impetuous fashion, with too little concern for 
propriety. In truth, a child knows nothing of this timidity, but “pours out her 
heart” (1 Sam 1:15) before her Father, and the tradition of Israel validates this 
importunity. It is a form of parrhésia. 


aioypoKepd7c, APUGpPyvpOG 

aischrokerdés, eager for shameful gain; aphilargyros, free of the love of 
money 

—see also GMUdpyvpoc; PlAapyupia, PLAdpPyvPOG 


aischrokerdes, S 146; EDNT 1.41; NIDNTT 3.564; L&N 25.26; BAGD 25 | 
aphilarguros, S 866; EDNT 1.183; MM 98; L&N 25.109; BAGD 126 


The Pharisees are stigmatized as “loving money,” and according to 2 Tim 3:2 
people in the last days will be philargyroi; which can mean miserliness — often 
associated with meanness — as well as covetousness. This is a vice of priests (T. 
Levi 17.1), above all of sophists, “vendors of words” who shamefully hawk 
wisdom, and of false teachers (Titus 1:11). This philargyria is the “root of all 
evils.” 

Thus we can see the message of Heb 13:5 to its readers as being “Let your 
ways, or conduct, be free of all greed (aphilargyros ho tropos); be content with 
what you have.” The Greek Fathers supposed that the Hebrews had suffered or 
been threatened with the loss of their goods (10:34) and must have been trying 
too eagerly to rebuild their resources or guarantee their material security. At 
any rate, trusting in Providence excludes any preoccupation with tomorrow, and 
one must be self-sufficient (arked, Matt 25:9; Luke 3:14; John 6:7; 1 Tim 6:8) 
with that which one currently has at one’s disposal. In moral theology, 
aphilargyria and tharreo theo are linked. 

St. Paul requires that the candidate for overseer at Ephesus be aphilargyros 
(1 Tim 3:3), that the Cretan overseer not be eager for shameful gain, mé 
aischrokerdé (Titus 1:7), and similarly the deacons (1 Tim 3:8). St. Peter urges 
the presbyters to shepherd the flock of God “not for sordid gain 
(aischrokerdos), but out of devotion.” The office of the presbyter is above all 
pastoral and is not a sinecure: watchfulness and continual care for the sheep, 


providing food, guiding the movements of the flock (Num 27:17; Ps 80:2), 
leading them to pasture (2 Sam 5:2; Isa 40:11; Ezek 34:15; Ps 23; 95:7), 
keeping the sheep from dispersing and bringing back the strays (1 Kgs 22:17; 
Isa 53:6; Zech 11:16; 13:7; Ps 119:176), defending them against savage beasts 
(Exod 22:13; 1 Sam 17:34; Amos 3:12; Isa 31:4) and thieves (Gen 31:39; Job 
1:17). Much courage and self-denial is therefore necessary in a “good 
shepherd” who seeks only the good of the flock and does not exploit them to his 
own profit. All shepherds are susceptible to the degeneration of the hireling 
who is transformed by the spirit of lucre into a shameless profiteer. 

This probably explains why, in discussing ministers of the church, St. Paul 
and St. Peter substitute for the simple aphilargyros the highly pejorative 
aischrokerdés. A “steward” in the household of God has a subordinate function. 
He will have to turn over his accounts to his Kyrios (Luke 12:42—48); his 
uprightness, which must be beyond suspicion, is an essential element of the 
“ethic of the oikonomos” prescribed by the Lord to his servants. This ethic 
opposes the service of mammon to the service of God (Luke 16:10-13). 
Xenophon had already defined it: “a good manager must not touch the goods of 
his master or steal them.” The Christian steward will be disinterested, no doubt 
in accord with agapé (1 Cor 13:5), but first of all in the name of honesty. His 
freedom from lust for money will guarantee not only his uprightness in the 
management of material goods but also his compassion toward all the miseries 
of his neighbors, because it is avarice that hardens the heart. 


aipvidioc, aipvidiac, éaipvnc 
aiphnidios, sudden; aiphnidids, exaiphnés, suddenly 


aiphnidios, S 160; EDNT 1.44; MM 16; L&N 67.113; BAGD 26 | exaiphnes, S 
1810; EDNT 2.1; MM 221; L&N 67.113; BDF 825; BAGD 272 


Derived from aiphnés-aipsa, the adjective aiphnidios (“sudden, unforeseeable”) 
is used for an unexpected arrival (Thucydides 8.14.1), but usually for a 
development that causes fear. The courage of the optimist is seen in his 
remaining “unruffled and imperturbable when some cause for fear unexpectedly 
appears” (Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 3.11.1117), such as an epidemic (“pride is 
overcome by the sudden and unexpected [to aiphnidion kai aprosdokéton], that 
which does not conform to expectations,” Thucydides 2.61.3) or especially 
death: “an unexpected death suddenly took his life” (Aeschylus, PV 680); “God 
who is responsible for sudden deaths”; especially in decrees of consolation, as 
at Cyzicus, at Sebaste in Phrygia (SEG VI, 189, 4), etc. 


The LxxX uses the adjective only twice: for a sudden and unexpected fear 
(aiphnidios kai aprosdokétos phobos, Wis 17:14), and for the sudden and 
terrifying arrival of enemies. Philo uses it a few times in a positive sense (the 
sudden light of wisdom, Sacr. Abel and Cain 78; Migr. Abr. 156, 184; Dreams 
2.137) or in the neutral sense of a sudden change (Alleg. Interp. 1.17; Flacc. 
154), but the other occurrences are all pejorative: the wind and the storm that 
capsize ships (Cherub. 38; Husbandry 174-176; Spec. Laws 4.201), sudden 
floods (Dreams 2.125), the rising tide and waves that cause disasters (Moses 
1.179; 2.254), a cloud of dust that causes a cruelly painful ulceration (ibid. 
1.127), lightning that annihilates with one strike (ibid. 2.154, 283), the sudden 
collapse of a wall (Etern. World 129), the sudden attacks of criminals (Spec. 
Laws 1.75), the sudden death of animals as the prelude to pestilential epidemics 
(Moses 1.133). This suddenness is also a characteristic of evil: the sudden 
inability to grasp the idea of the good and keep it in oneself (Giants 20); errors 
attack the soul all at once and besmirch it (Flight 115); the sudden loss of moral 
precepts (Unchang. God 89; cf. 26); a sudden dissoluteness (Spec. Laws 3.126; 
Rewards 146); “a sudden and unexpected trouble seized them” (aiphnidios kai 
aprosdokétos taraché, Joseph 211); “a blind and sudden onset of folly and 
rage” (Flacc. 140). 

In Josephus, reference is also made to disasters that strike terror (War 
5.472), to shakings of the earth (Ant. 4.51), to sudden death and sickness 
(7.325; 12.413; Life 48), to sudden reversals of fortune (18.197), and thus 
sudden fear (9.199). Suddenness is often neutral, however: the wind changes 
suddenly (War 7.318), a cloud descends suddenly (Ant. 4.326), flame suddenly 
bursts out (3.207; War 4.180), someone shows up unexpectedly (Life 253), 
guards wake up suddenly (War 6.69), defenders suddenly open the gates 
(4.553; Ant. 7.139); but especially attacks by soldiers are so described. 

In his warnings concerning the last days, the Lord urges vigilance, as at the 
prospect of a cataclysm. This is not the time for spiritual lethargy: “Watch 
yourselves, lest your hearts be weighed down with excessive eating and 
drinking and the preoccupation of life, lest that day come upon you unawares 
(episté eph’ hymas aiphnidios hé hémera ekeiné) like a snare” (Luke 21:34). 
The unexpectedness of the coming of the divine Judge is supposed to inspire 
fear and thus wakefulness — a meaning of aiphnidios that conforms completely 
with classical Greek, the Lxx, and Philo and is comparable to en tachei in the 
parable of the Widow and the Judge. Thus the word here has a technical sense, 
almost equivalent to “formidable.” St. Paul retains it: “When they say, ‘Peace 
and security,’ then ruin will suddenly befall them (tote aiphnidios autois 
ephistatai olethros), like the pains of a woman in labor” (1 Thess 5:3); the 
unforeseen character of the distress makes it all the harder to bear. 


With the same meaning: “Watch, for you do not know when the master of 
the house is coming ... lest coming suddenly (mé elthdn exaiphnés) he find you 
sleeping” (Mark 13:36). The compound form exaiphnés, referring to an 
unforeseen arrival, one that is not announced, for which there was no warning, 
is almost synonymous with the simple aiphnidios and could be translated 
“instantaneously, all at once.” In the LXx, with a single exception, it is used 
only in the context of disaster (Prov 24:22; Isa 47:11 — apoleia); the desert wind 
striking the house, which collapses, burying the children (Job 1:19); suddenly 
falling prey to creditors (Hab 2:7); “in an instant, in a single day, the loss of 
children and widowhood” (Isa 47:9); “suddenly devastation comes to us” (Jer 
6:26); “on the mother I have made sudden sleeplessness and terror to fall” (Jer 
15:8). Philo, who gives this adverb the meaning “rapidly,” uses it sometimes in 
a positive, even a religious sense, or in a neutral context: to appear suddenly 
(Sacr. Abel and Cain 26), to burst in suddenly (Flacc. 113; To Gaius 217), a 
statue set up unexpectedly (To Gaius 337). By far the commonest use, however, 
is with woes: lightning that destroys everything (Alleg. Interp. 3.227), a torrent 
that overflows (Post. Cain 113), a ship that suddenly wrecks at port after a safe 
voyage (Dreams 2.143; cf. Virtues 49), bad weather and disasters (Abraham 
138; Moses 1.118; Etern. World 141), human misery. 

Like aiphnidios, the adverb exaiphnés means “suddenly, all at once,” like 
the light that shone around Paul on the Damascus road (Acts 9:3; 22:6), as well 
as “immediately, immediately afterward, forthwith.” When the angel had 
announced the birth of a Savior to the shepherds of Bethlehem, “suddenly” 
there was with the angel “a large number of the host of heaven praising God” 
(Luke 2:13); “a spirit seizes him (the epileptic), and suddenly he screams” 
(Luke 9:39); this meaning is entirely classical: “as soon as he heard their 
sudden bitter cry, ... he said” (Sophocles, OC 1610); the judge sees each soul 
“immediately after death” (Plato, Grg. 523 e; cf. Cra. 396 b). The Lxx has this 
usage: “these woes, from which you will not quickly extricate yourselves” (Mic 
2:3), as do Philo (Creation 113) and Josephus (Ant. 7.225). 


OKOKOC 
akakos, good, beneficent, innocent 


akakos, S 172; TDNT 3.482; EDNT 1.48; NIDNTT 1.561, 563; MM 17; L&N 
31.34, 88.2; BAGD 29 


This adjective is used only twice in the NT (Rom 16:18; Heb 7:26) and is rather 
rare in classical Greek, where kakos (“bad, of bad quality”) is quite plentiful. 


The alpha privative (“non-bad”) should not throw us off the track. The first 
meaning of akakos is “positively good”; Aeschylus, Pers. 662: “Come, 
beneficent father Darius”; but there is also Demosthenes, C. Euerg. 47.46: “his 
pretended innocence made an impression on the judges”; Plato, Tim. 91 d: 
“these men who are devoid of evil but light-minded, with their thoughts turned 
toward the heavens”; Polybius 3.98.5: the Carthaginian general Bostar “was a 
man without malice (akakon onta ton andra) and by nature mild,” like the 
Lacedaemonian general Callicratides, “of a mild character and a simple soul” 
(akakos kai tén psychén haplous, Diodorus Siculus 13.76); Menander, Dysk. 
222: “you who leave an innocent young woman (akakon korén) all alone, with 
no more precaution than if the house were empty.” Childlike innocence, 
meaning ignorance of error, of moral evil, of vice, is often mentioned in the 
funerary epigrams, as at Olympus: “Here lies Pisidis Hermaios, son of Hermas, 
an innocent child.” 

This double meaning “perfect, whole,” and “innocent, without malice” is 
also found in the fifteen occurrences in the LXx. It means the former when it 
translates the Hebrew tam, tamim, “whole, without defect”: “Job was a perfect 
and upright man” (anthropos akakos aléthinos amemptos, Job 2:3, cf. 8:20; 
36:5; Prov 2:21; 13:6). On the other hand, the meaning “simple, without 
malice” is clear in Jer 11:19 — “I, like an innocent lamb (hds arnion akakon) 
that is led to the slaughter.” The Hebrew alip, “tame,” was understood to 
mean “without malice, naive,” not suspecting that it was being led to its death. 
Akakos is linked with uprightness (Ps 25:21). But the Lxx created a new type of 
“simple” (Hebrew pf), something like “ingenuous,” almost foolishly simple, as 
opposed to the crafty, the clever, the astute, the sly, the deceitful. The Book of 
Proverbs is addressed to those who are inexperienced and simple (akakois) to 
teach them discernment (Prov 1:4; 8:5); they need to be educated (15:10, 
paideia akakou) because they are ignorant and will only learn prudence little by 
little (21:11, panourgoteros ginetai ho akakos); they are considered simpletons 
and derided (1:22). They believe everything that they are told (14:15), and their 
ignorance of all malice leaves them incapable of resisting the temptations of 
concupiscence, so they let themselves be perverted (Wis 4:12). They are a bit 
dim. 

This candor is a function of age (“the perfect innocence of newborns”) and 
of virtue (Diodorus Siculus 5.66). The high priests must not keep company with 
any but “totally innocent and upright folk” (Philo, Spec. Laws 1.105), but this 
naiveté or simplemindedness is dangerous, because it makes a person 
credulous, and astute and hypocritical people take advantage. Charlatans link 
up with “simple and ingenuous souls (aplastous kai akakotatois éthesi) whom 
they lure and deceive.” 


These are the credulous simpletons who are in view in Rom 16:18, which 
warns against “those people,” Judaizers or Gnostics who instigate dissension 
and scandal through their teaching (verse 17); “they seduce the hearts of the 
simple,” i.e., of naive people who are easily duped. In contrast, when Heb 7:26 
writes of Christ the heavenly high priest, “Such is the high priest that we 
needed, holy, innocent, undefiled” (hosios, akakos, amiantos), this means 
absolute perfection in the sense of the Book of Job, with an extreme insistence 
on the absence of any stain, for in heaven he is even “separated from sinners.” 
Hence the redundancy of these adjectives, which amounts to a superlative. 
Hosios implies (1) consecrated to God as a priest; (2) holy in the cultic sense, 
possessing the qualities necessary for the accomplishment of the sacred 
functions; (3) holy in the moral sense, possessing a perfection that is lacking in 
nothing, carrying God’s will completely. Akakos means that like an innocent 
lamb (Jer 11:19), Christ is the spotless victim, acceptable to God (Job 8:20). 
Amiantos means without stain, pure, is the adjective used for the chaste (Heb 
13:4), for a consecrated temple (2 Macc 14:36; 15:34), for authentically 
religious acts (Jas 1:27). The perfection of the Christ-Priest is thus consummate, 
absolute, religious, and moral. 


CKAPTOC 
akarpos, fruitless, barren 


akarpos, S 175; TDNT 3.616; EDNT 2.251-252; NIDNTT 1.721, 723; MM 17; 
L&N 23.202, 65.34; BAGD 29 


Sterility or barrenness — the incapacity for generation, the condition of that 
which does not produce anything — is a term that applies literally to 
unproductive land, of trees that bear no fruit, and of unmarried persons with no 
children. It is also used figuratively for a fruitless labor (Wis 15:4), a profitless 
work, such as the erga akarpa of darkness which produce nothing good or 
valuable (Eph 5:11), as opposed to the fruit of the light (verse 9); and above all 
it is used of the word of God smothered in the hearts of some by the cares of the 
world. 

It is more difficult to say exactly what the meaning is in Titus 3:14 — “Our 
people must also learn to be first in good works ... so that they will not be 
without fruit” (Aina mé Osin akarpoi). It could refer to growth in virtue or to the 
gaining of a reward. Most likely, however, this is a reference to a law of 
fruitbearing, which is a major urgency of New Testament ethics. It appears in 
the Synoptics, from the Sermon on the Mount, where the plant is judged by its 


fruit (Matt 7:16—20), and the parable of the Sower (13:3-8) to the incident 
involving the barren fig tree (Luke 13:6—9); in St. Paul (Rom 7:4; Eph 2:10), 
who prescribes the bearing of fruit; and in St. John, where the branch is judged 
by its productivity (John 15:2, 4-8; cf. 12:24). Hence akarpos gains a 
theological significance in the language of the New Testament: if every 
Christian is supposed to engage in fruitful activity, the false teachers are 
without fruit (Jude 12), and the bad Christian is one who produces no fine and 
noble works. His barrenness is the proof that he is a counterfeit; he is not vitally 
connected to Christ. 


OKOATAYVOOTOSG 
akatagnostos, unobjectionable, irreproachable 


akatagnostos, S 176; TDNT 1.714—715; EDNT 1.48; MM 17; L&N 33.415; 
BAGD 29 


In his preaching, Titus is to speak only “unattackable” words, so that the 
adversaries will be disarmed, finding nothing blameworthy or unseemly to 
denounce (Titus 2:8). That is to say, in the church, which is a column or 
buttress of the truth (1 Tim 3:15), one proclaims only the truth, that to which no 
one can raise any objection (cf. 2 Cor 13:8). 

The NT hapax akatagnostos, literally “nothing known against,” is a juridical 
term expressing the innocence of one acquitted in a trial. It does not appear in 
the papyri except in the Byzantine period, with respect to an unimpeachable 
contract or an irreproachable person. Thus it has a moral value, often associated 
with amemptos, deontos, and spoudeos: the contractor agrees to work or to 
render his services, promising that he will be “without reproach” or 
irreproachable. Titus 2:8 is thus one of many cases where St. Paul seems to be 
ahead of his time with respect to linguistic usages. 


CCA LVT]G 
aklinés, stable, unchanging, firm 
aklines, S 186; EDNT 1.49; MM 18; L&N 31.80; BAGD 30 


Unknown in Josephus, attested by one late occurrence in the papyri, aklinés, 
literally “which does not bend, is straight,” signifies “stable, set,” then 


“unmoving, at rest”; it is a synonym of bebaios. It is used of an enduring 
friendship (Anth. Pal. 12.158.4) and above all to unshakable reason or 
judgment. The emphasis is on immutability. It is Philo who gave this adjective 
its religious and moral sense by attributing stability on the one hand to God, as 
opposed to creatures, and on the other hand to the perfectly regenerated human. 
From that point one can see how the term made it into the vocabulary of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which exhorts us to hold fast the homologia of our hope 
(Heb 10:23). This hope, which is “firmly founded” on the promise of God, must 
be guarded without wavering. Note that the content of faith is identical to its 
hope (cf. Heb 11:1), just as in 1 Pet 3:15. 


aKpaoia, €yKPATELa 
akrasia, lack of self-control; enkrateia, self-control 


akrasia, S 192; TDNT 2.339-342; EDNT 1.54; NIDNTT 1.494—496; L&N 
88.91; BAGD 33 | enkrateia, S 1466; TDNT 2.339-342; EDNT 1.377-378; 
NIDNTT 1.494—496; MM 180; L&N 88.83; BAGD 216 


Both of these terms derive from kratos, “force”; the enkratés is the person who 
is master of himself; the a-kratés is the one who cannot contain himself, who is 
lacking in power. From the time of Socrates, who made enkrateia the basis and 
foundation of all the virtues, and Aristotle, who distinguished between the 
perfectly chaste person who knows no impure desires (sdphron) and the 
continent person (enkratés) who feels their power but resists them (Eth. Nic. 
7.1-11; pp. 1145-1152), this control over impulses and this tempering of the 
passions are considered among the Greeks as an element of prudence- 
temperance (sdphrosyné), and consequently an essential virtue for the honest 
person. 

In the OT, it appears only in the books influenced by Hellenism and has no 
distinctive meaning, as opposed to the Letter of Aristeas. In the NT, it is 
associated with righteousness, with gentleness (Gal 5:23), or inserted between 
gnosis and hypomoné (2 Pet 1:6), receiving no particular emphasis in these 
“catalogs of virtues.” It seems that it is mentioned only because of the influence 
of Stoic ethics, which gave it its greatest prominence. The fact is that Philo 
considers conversion to be a passing “from incontinence to self-control” (ex 
akrasias eis enkrateian, Rewards 116), the latter being the most useful of 
virtues, allowing the courageous to triumph over the obstacles along the way 
and arrive at last in heaven (Spec. Laws 4.112); it is opposed to impure desire 
(1.149: epithymia), to the love of pleasure (Abraham 24: philédonia), to 


gastronomic and sexual delights, and even to intemperance in language. It is in 
this sense that 1 Cor 9:25 compares the Christian to an athlete, observing: 
“Whoever contends — ho agonizomenos — submits to every kind of abstinence.” 
We know how rigorous the training of Greek athletes was, and the self-mastery 
cited here as an example applies to all arenas. The people of the end-times will 
not have it (2 Tim 3:3, akrateis); it is not so much that they lead a dissolute life, 
but rather that they cannot control themselves, and so they no longer act as 
human beings — they are amoral beings. In the first century AD, self-control is 
especially a virtue of the religious, who master their passions, and of the leader, 
who cannot direct others unless he is sui compos. According to Onasander 1.2— 
3, the first quality of a good general is to be sdphron (so as not to be distracted 
from duty by sensual pleasures) and enkratés, because slavery to the passions 
would cause him to lose all authority. For Ecphantus, the king who would 
govern in accord with virtue will be enkratés. The tradition lived on with 
Emperor Julian, who presented himself as an example to all his governors in 
that he administered the affairs of the empire “with such decorum and prudence 
and self-control” (meta tosautés kosmiotétos kai sophrosynés kai enkrateias). It 
is clear that we must interpret against this literary background the virtue 
demanded of candidates for overseer: that they be enkratés, that is to say, self- 
controlled. But with Christians, this virtue is a gift of the Holy Spirit (Gal 5:23). 


dAaCovEia, GAACOV 
alazoneia, boastful arrogance; a/azon, boaster 


alazoneia, S 212; TDNT 1.226—227; EDNT 1.56; NIDNTT 3.28-32; MM 20; 
L&N 88.219; BAGD 34 | alazon, S 213; TDNT 1.226—227; EDNT 1.56; 
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It is not easy to define precisely the nature of this vice. It is denounced in the 
pagan literature as well as in the Bible; but each author has his own conception 
of what it is. Sometimes it has to do with bombastic braggarts of the sort so 
thoroughly caricatured in Greco-Roman comedy, especially for the 
extravagance of their talk; sometimes it has to do with the boastful and 
presumptuous, whose chatter is tinged with insolence. Alazoneia is a vice of the 
rich and of those in the public eye (Wis 5:8; Philo, Virtues 162), of the man of 
politics (T. Job 21.3) and of the ruler (2 Macc 15:6; Philo, Virtues 161; Spec. 
Laws 4.170), of the orator, the philosopher, the poet, the magician, the doctor, 
that is, of all those who lay claim to intelligence (Wis 17:7), but also of 
superiors who abuse their authority vis-a-vis their inferiors. A/azon is thus a 


term of the wisdom vocabulary that associates arrogance, presumption, and 
above all pride. The a/azon takes himself for a god or boasts that God is his 
father (Wis 2:16). Thus he is an impostor and an ungodly person, after the 
fashion of Antiochus who “in his superhuman conceit thought that he could 
give orders to the waves of the sea” (2 Macc 9:8). 

All of these nuances are found in the NT, especially the most ridiculous 
form of alazoneia: “Now you glory in your boastings; all vainglory of this sort 
is iniquitous” (Jas 4:16). At issue are presumptuous merchants and those 
“business travelers” who are puffed up in their imagination and in their speech, 
considering themselves rich in intelligence, ease, and savoir-faire, proud of the 
importance of their enterprise and their profits, multiplying fine projects for the 
future. All of this is inane, vain presumption, ignorance of creaturely 
limitations. To pride oneself on one’s own abilities is, religiously speaking, a 
sin. 

This vice will be much more serious among the people of the end times, 
“jmpostors and arrogant,” who are simultaneously proud and blasphemers: 
alazones, hyperéphanoi, blasphémoi, thus creatures in rebellion against divine 
authority who confine themselves to their own sufficiency, setting themselves 
up as their own standard for life. Henceforth, according to Rom 1:30, it is the 
province of the pagans to be “proud, blustery, inventors of evil.” These are not 
vain people who exalt themselves thoughtlessly, but people who go to the 
extreme excess of abolishing their Creator in their thoughts and in their lives. 
God abhors this conceit (Philo, Spec. Laws 1.265). 

This nuance seems necessary in interpreting 1 John 2:16 — “All that is in the 
world — the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, hé alazonia tou biou — is not of 
the Father.” If St. John did not mention as a third epithymia “the lust for riches 
or money,” it is precisely because he had his sights set on a more serious vice 
than the ostentation of the wealthy or their arrogance toward the poor. He 
contrasts with God the creaturely pride, the mastery of one’s own existence, of 
the person who decides and directs the course of his life without taking God 
into account. This “sufficiency” is the exact opposite of the absolute duty of 
worshiping God and serving God devoutly; it follows that this is something 
altogether different from the classical and profane alazoneia. 


OANVELa, GANDEdW, GANONS, GANOIvdc, GANIHs 
alétheia, truth; alétheud, to speak the truth; a/éthés, true, truthful; a/éthinos, 
authentic, genuine; a/éthos, truly 
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All of these terms derive from /anthano, “go unnoticed, be unknown,” and in 
the middle and passive, “forget.” These compound forms with the alpha prefix 
mean “not hidden.” A/étheia is that which is not concealed, a fact or a condition 
that can be seen or expressed as it really is. To speak the whole truth is to 
conceal nothing, and a/étheia is the opposite of lying or forgetfulness. An event 
is true (aléthés) when it is unveiled; a hidden reality becomes explicit. A person 
who is true or sincere is one who conceals nothing and does not try to deceive. 

Greek philosophy and religious strivings were dominated by the search for 
truth (hé zétésis tés alétheias, Thucydides 1.20.3), as Plato explicates it: “By 
searching for truth I strive to make myself as perfect as possible in life and, 
when the time comes to die, in death.” The truth not only gives life; it gives the 
good life (Epictetus 1.4.31; 3.24.40), because it orients action: “If you knew the 
truth, you would necessarily act rightly.” It is a question of an ascent of the soul 
toward the “plane of truth” where it is possible to contemplate the Ideas, the 
veritable, authentic realities. Finally a/étheia as a metaphysical concept refers to 
the nature or essence of things — Being insofar as it is intelligible — and is 
contrasted to the terrestrial world of sensible phenomena. Not only is the true 
identical to being, the real; but it is the divine reality as revealed to humans. 
Truth is God (especially in Gnosticism, cf. Corp. Herm., chapters 7 and 13). 

In the Lxx, alétheia never expresses a metaphysical concept. It almost 
always translates ‘emet, from the root ‘aman, “be firm,” and thus refers to that 
which is solid, firm, valid, durable. A “true” path is one that ends where it is 
supposed to go (Gen 24:48; cf. Ps 25:10). The true is that which is real; “truly” 
relying on Yahweh means “actually” doing so (Isa 10:20). In a moral sense, 
truth is synonymous with sincerity and loyalty and the opposite of lying, 
falsehood, and counterfeiting (Prov 8:7; 22:21; 26:28). The Wisdom writings 
warn against hiding secrets (Wis 6:22) or speaking against the truth (Sir 4:25). 
Intentions are revealed (2 Macc 3:9 — epynthaneto de ei tais alétheiais); the 
exhortation is given to fight to the death for truth (Sir 4:28). This is in 
conformity with secular Greek, but, in accord with the underlying Hebrew, 


alétheia in the LXx suggests consistency and solidity and therefore fidelity. 
Hence Yahweh is called “God of truth” on the basis of his unchangeableness, 
the solidity or stability of his works, the certainty that his promises will be 
fulfilled: what he says always comes to pass. His utterances and actual events 
coincide. God does not lie and never fails (Ps 132:11); the principle of his 
speech is truth (119:160). All his gifts are characterized by stability, fixity, 
perseverance, continuity; to say that he does the truth (a/étheian epoiésas, Neh 
9:33; cf. Tob 4:6) is to say not only that his conduct is coherent but also that it 
corresponds to his prior declarations. Likewise, what is asked of the just is 
steadfast loyalty to the Lord: “If your sons watch their way, walking before me 
in truth with all their heart and all their soul.” Faithfulness and piety go together 
(Prov 14:22; 20:22). Not only is God near to all those who love truth-sincerity 
(Ps 145:18; Zech 8:19), he also showers blessings upon them. 

The usages of alétheia in Philo derive more from the word’s etymology and 
the Greek tradition than from the Greek Bible, although a religious meaning is 
retained. The Alexandrian philosopher constantly contrasts authentic divine 
revelation (the truth) with philosophers and lawmakers who, “wrapping their 
thought in superfluous bombast, have deceived the masses with the smoke of 
illusion, masking the truth under mythic fictions.” He means the pure, naked, 
unadorned truth (Creation 45; Drunkenness 6, 34), unchanged, with nothing 
added and nothing taken away (Creation 170); thus a revealing, the light shed 
by revelation. “There is no light for actions more brilliant than the truth” (Alleg. 
Interp. 3.45; cf. Unchang. God 96), and “it is God’s will to reveal the secrets of 
things to those who wish to know the truth” (Joseph 90). “Truth” is associated 
with clarity (saphéneia, Alleg. Interp. 3.124, 128, 140), with revealing and 
light; it is “the knowledge of the true God” (Rewards 58; cf. Contemp. Life 89). 

But Philo Platonizes by contrasting truth and appearance (Migr. Abr. 158; 
Moses 1.48); the study of intelligible essences, which yields truth, with the 
study of sensible objects, which yields opinion (Rewards 28). God is “Being, 
the one who is in truth,” “the one who is truth” (Dreams 1.60; Abraham 121), 
“truly existing” (tou pros alétheian ontos theou, Decalogue 81; Spec. Laws 
1.313, 344). Truth basically means “reality”; “in truth” means “according to 
being” or “in reality”; true goods are real goods (Creation 21; Sacr. Abel and 
Cain 99; Giants 15; Virtues 17: tou pros alétheian biou; cf. Ep. Arist. 260, 
306); “Do you believe that among mortal realities there is found one that has 
true being, true substance?” (Unchang. God 172). It is God alone who is “the 
sole Artisan of the true human being, that is, the spirit in all its purity” (Flight 
71); “God placed the true human, that is, the Spirit, in us, among the most 
sacred shoots and plants of moral worth” (Plant. 42; Dreams 1.215; Virtues 20). 
Consequently, “true life is to walk according to the orders and commandments 


of God” (Prelim. Stud. 87), “to grasp the truth” (Sacr. Abel and Cain 13), to be 
“well in tune with it” (Post. Cain 88), to revere it (Spec. Laws 4.33, 43). That is 
what is most honorable (ibid. 69, 71) and most profitable. In any event, Philo is 
far removed from the cult of truth in the Psalms and at Qumran. 

On the grammatical level, note that apart from the plural, most of the 
occurrences of a/étheia with the preposition pros (cf. epi, ek, en) conform to the 
language of the papyri. These provide no new data. They give this noun the 
meaning “sincerity, objectivity.” In his edict in AD 68, Tiberius Julius 
Alexander writes, “As for the most important questions, I will make them 
known to him in all truth” (auté déloso meta pasés alétheias, BGU 1563, 24 = 
SB 8444). One tells the truth, especially in judicial settings; it is revealed: 
“since the whole truth concerning the matters previously written about will 
hardly be made known” (ex hou deései gnosthénai pasan tén peri ton 
progegrammenon alétheian, P.Oxy. 283, 13); one is faithful to the facts 
(C.P.Herm. 18, 16). “That by all means the actual sum disbursed may be 
known” (P.Panop.Beatty 1, 17). Alétheia is the real (“Let them not address us 
as people who have really been wronged” — entynchanousin kat’ alétheian 
plémmeloumenoi, C.Ord.Ptol. 35, 9; second century BC) and is the opposite of 
falsehood and lying (“hating deviousness but honoring truth”). 

This same meaning, truth-reality, appears in the Synoptic Gospels and in 
Acts, where a/létheia never has a theological meaning. Sometimes it has to do 
with questions of noting or identifying facts, but usually en or ep’ alétheias is 
used with the verbs didasko, eipon, lego to point to an utterance that is true, 
exactly correct, trustworthy — the opposite of false or ambiguous. 

St. Paul uses the term a/étheia in a way that agrees with its Greek 
etymology (that which may be seen in the open, as it is) but also takes account 
of OT usage; in various texts, one or the other element predominates. If people 
are lost, it is because “they did not accept the love of truth in order to be 
saved.... they did not believe the truth.” Salvation depends first of all on the 
adherence and submission of the heart to the objective truth; these responses 
make it possible to recognize and accept it when it is revealed in the preaching 
of the gospel (verse 13, pistis alétheias). By being resistant toward God’s 
commands (Rom 2:8), humans “held the truth captive through their 
unrighteousness” (Rom 1:18). In other words, when salvation and righteousness 
were revealed (1:16—17), humans refused to accept them; they shackled or 
gagged the revelation, as it were, through their impiety and their sins. This 
opposing force is next identified as the lie. 

This “truth” of revelation is the correct knowledge of reality (Hebrew 

‘emet). The Jews possess in the Torah the morphosis, the form or expression of 
knowledge and truth (Rom 2:20); they are sure of the divine will respecting 


them. It has to be obeyed, after the fashion of submitting to a rule (Gal 5:7), 
with nothing added and nothing taken away (Gal 2:5); we must walk straight or 
firmly, according to the solidity of the gospel. Preaching and teaching in the 
church are “conformable to the truth that is in Jesus” (Eph 4:21), and every 
baptized Christian puts on “the new humanity, created according to God in the 
righteousness and holiness of truth.” The Passover is to be celebrated “not with 
the old leaven, nor with the leaven of vice and perversity, but with the 
unleavened loaves of purity and truth” (en azymois eilikrineias kai alétheias, 1 
Cor 1:8); here “truth” is sincerity, honesty, with a nuance of firmness as well 
(cf. Gal 5:7-9). This meaning, “truth-honesty,” is constant in the apostle. 

The most numerous occurrences are those that give a/étheia its Greek sense 
of true teaching, the expression or manifestation of the truth (and in a religious 
sense). “We have put aside the deceits of [false] shame (ta Arypta tés 
aischynés), we who do not walk in shrewdness (en panourgia) or falsify the 
word of God (mé dolountes ton logon tou theou) but who, through the 
manifesting of the truth (té phanerosei tés alétheias), commend ourselves to 
every human conscience” (2 Cor 4:2). This is the preaching-proclaiming of the 
unabridged kerygma, out in the light, under God’s watchful eye. Second 
Corinthians 6:4, 7: “recommending ourselves as ministers of God ... in the 
word of truth” (en logo tés alétheias), which is the gospel (Col 1:5), the good 
news of salvation (Eph 1:13), the divine revelation that admits of no distortion 
or falsification. Ultimately, Christianity is “the truth”; a person accepts it and 
submits to it through the profession of faith and sets out to follow “the way of 
truth” (2 Pet 2:2). The church is a “pillar and supporting structure of the truth,” 
which is unchanging. The heterodox who deviate from the faith (1 Tim 2:4; 2 
Tim 2:25; 3:7) are “without the truth” (1 Tim 6:5); heretics “turn their ears 
away from the truth” (2 Tim 4:4), turn their back on it (Titus 1:14, 
apostrephomenon tén alétheian), deviate or walk away from the truth (2 Tim 
2:18, éstochésan), wander away from it and get lost (Jas 5:19) and end up 
opposing it. In a word, the Christian religion is a cult of the truth; to be 
converted is to “come to the knowledge of the truth” (eis epigndsin alétheias 
elthein, 1 Tim 2:4). This stereotyped formula, which appears in the later 
writings of the NT, refers to the correct knowledge of the true religion; the truth 
is the object of faith. The Christian profession is to adhere to it, to come to this 
knowledge, to receive it from God, and to keep it; this is salvation. Epignosis is 
not a deepened knowledge, but a precise, determinate knowledge, built on 
revelation, the gospel discerned as being real and not a myth; hence it is an 
orthodox knowledge, received from God, opposed to heretical deviations. 

In St. John, alétheia (twenty-five occurrences in the Fourth Gospel, twenty 
in the epistles) becomes a distinctively Christian term, belonging to the 


vocabulary of the revelation of epigeia and epourania (earthly things and 
heavenly things). In the prologue, which summarizes the theology of his 
Gospel, John sets out to provide an unshakeable basis for the doctrine of the 
Revealer par excellence and presents him as “full of grace and truth.” This is 
the Word that was made flesh and dwelt among us. In this human condition, 
and on the level of history, alétheia is not the essential truth of the Logos but a 
divine gift: the knowledge of the truth communicated to human nature. Hence it 
is in the first place the beatific vision, then that quality which permits “bearing 
witness to the truth” (John 18:37), and finally the truth of the teachings of Jesus 
both regarding God (the Father) and regarding his own sonship and the 
salvation of humans. It is a truthful and sure teaching, worthy of trust. Jesus 
possesses this truth in its fullness and reveals, transmits, and explicates it. He is 
the supreme Revealer, unveiling and manifesting to the fullest the divine 
secrets. 

He specifies that he alone gives access to God: “I am the way and the truth 
and the life.” The emphasis is on the way, an image explicated by the two ideas 
of truth and life. Jesus is the only way because he communicates the fullness of 
revelation and even the very life of God. He is the instrument of the truth that 
comes from God; it is inherent in him, and he affirms it unfailingly: “I, a man 
who spoke to you the truth that I heard from God.” After all, one testifies 
concerning that which one has seen and heard (3:11). The legal idea of 
testimony takes on a theological meaning (cf. Jer 42:5; Prov 14:25) when John 
the Baptist identifies Jesus as God’s Chosen One and reveals him as such (5:33; 
cf. 1:7, 15, 19, 31, 34) and when the incarnate Christ makes known what he has 
heard in heaven, whence he has come “to bear witness to the truth,” to manifest 
it. His life’s work is to make this revelation so as to inspire faith (1:7; 19:35; 1 
John 5:6). 

To accept this testimony means not only being teachable and sincere, but 
also being in spiritual relationship with the truth and the words of Jesus, like 
sheep that recognize the voice of their true shepherd (John 10:16, 27). Better 
yet, it is to be “of the truth” (ho on ek tés alétheias): “Whoever is of the truth 
hears my voice.” The concrete meaning of the expression is to be originally 
from a certain place, to have been born there; but it is synonymous with “son 
of” and means “depend on, abide in.” Consequently, being “of the truth” means 
being permanently under God’s influence, being obedient to revelation. This is 
what explains the way of life and the bearing of the believer who abides in the 
radiance of the truth of Christ. Hence the biblicism “do the truth”; “the one who 
does the truth (ho poion tén alétheian) comes from the light, so that his works 
are Clearly seen (hina phanerothé) as being done in God.” In the genesis of 
faith, orthopraxy makes it possible to attain to the knowledge of revealed truth; 


it presupposes an interior choice — a right action and a true thought realized — 
that orients a person toward Christ. Thus a person becomes obedient to the 
Father’s drawing, unconsciously submits to his will, and thus proves to be in 
communion with him. 

“If you abide in my word, you will truly be my disciples, and you will know 
the truth, and the truth will deliver you” (John 8:32). Alétheia is the content of 
Jesus’ utterance, the full revelation concerning God and humanity, concerning 
their relationship (verses 40, 44, 45). To know this truth, a person must abide 
faithfully in this word and adhere to it (10:38; 2 Tim 3:14) firmly (2 Pet 1:12; T. 
Jos. 1.3). Then come (a) progress in becoming a true disciple through a more 
intimate attachment to Christ; (b) deeper penetration into the truth that is 
revelation and the Christian mystery; (c) and finally liberation, because every 
sinner is considered a slave of error or vice; but here it is a question of 
enslavement to the devil and of the sin of unbelief (1 John 3:4). There is thus a 
change of masters; for the former tyranny is substituted by the Lord’s 
sovereignty (1 John 2:13—14; 5:18), then virtuous conduct characterized as 
service to God, and then finally and above all filiation takes the place of 
servitude. True liberty belongs to the one who lives in the household. It is a 
stable condition, characterized especially by a loving relationship with God; 
one is freed in order to be able to love. This is the noblest fruit of truth. 

As of Christ’s advent, there are “true” worshipers (i.e., “real,” or better, 
“perfect” worshipers) who worship the Father en pneumati kai alétheia (“in 
spirit and in truth”). In spirit (the highest faculty of the human person), which 
allows being united with God, who is Spirit (John 4:24; no longer by material 
deeds or achievements). In truth means not as at Samaria and Jerusalem, but 
through the worship of the true God as revealed by Jesus, as children revering 
their heavenly Father. When Jesus prays to his father asking him to sanctify- 
consecrate the apostles en té alétheia, as he himself is sanctified-consecrated en 
alétheia, we may understand him to mean “really, actually” (Theodore of 
Mopsuestia), but since through this consecration the subject is not only set apart 
for a sacred office but prepared and adapted for it, en can have an instrumental 
meaning. Thus truth would be the instrument of sanctification (cf. 2 Thess 2:13; 
John 16:13). The disciples are invaded by it and transformed within. Finally, 
this consecration is conformable to that of Jesus and derives from it; they are 
devoted and reserved for the exclusive service of God. 

The Holy Spirit is described as the “Spirit of Truth.” He continues the 
presence and action of Jesus on earth. He indwells the apostles, to whom he 
reveals the work of the Father and the Son, provided that their love is authentic 
(John 14:17). This divine being proceeds from the Father; given to the 
disciples, he “will guide them into the entire truth ... he will repeat all that he 


hears and will make future things known to you ... he takes what is mine and 
makes it known to you” (John 16:13-15). An infallible teacher and guide, 
worthy of trust, the Holy Spirit leads believers to understand better the truth 
that is Christ so that they may better fathom; he does not complete it, but on the 
one hand he makes an exhaustive inventory of the data of the gospel, and on the 
other hand he illuminates to provide better understanding (cf. the Fourth Gospel 
vis-a-vis the Synoptics). He unveils its riches, progressively explicates its 
content, and in this way proclaims (anangelei); in this sense he is a teacher. But 
like Jesus (John 12:49; 14:10), he invents nothing, does not speak on his own; 
he only repeats what he has heard from God (cf. 8:26) and, through prophetic 
charisms, also unveils future things (1 Cor 12:29-30; Rev 19:10) and thus 
strengthens faith. Thus the Spirit is indeed a revealer. 

Alétheuo. — Incontestably, this verb has only one meaning in secular Greek, 
“speak the truth,” and that is its meaning in Gal 4:16 — “Have I become your 
enemy because I told you the truth?” Nevertheless, there are shades of meaning. 
In Plato, Resp. 3.413 a and Tht. 202 c, alétheuein means “being right.” Philo 
(Etern. World 48) contrasts the lover of truth (a/étheuontos) to the concocter of 
paradoxes. The Lxx puts these words in the mouth of Abimelech, addressing 
Sarah: “speak the truth in all things” (panta alétheuson, Gen 20:16; but the 
corresponding Hebrew verb is the niphal of yakah, meaning that Sarah will be 
entirely justified in the sight of everyone). The Lxx also contrasts telling the 
truth with lying (Sir 34:4); but when Joseph explains to his brothers that he is 
putting them in prison “to find out whether the truth is with you” (ei alétheuete 
é ou, Gen 42:16, Hebrew ‘emef), that is, whether they are spies or not, the verb 
has the sense “be sincere.” The meaning is “realize, carry out” in Prov 21:3 (the 
one who pleases God) and Isa 44:26 — “I carry out the words of my 
messengers” (Hebrew hiphil of sa/am). These usages allow a somewhat original 
interpretation of Eph 4:15, alétheuontes de en agapé, which could be translated 
either “live by the truth and in love” (NJB) or, in line with the context, which 
denounces error and deceitfulness, “remaining in the truth, in love.” In any 
event, the emphasis is on remaining attached to the truth (of the gospel), 
holding fast to it, with the Johannine connotations of being of the truth, loving 
it, professing it, carrying it out; in other words, conforming one’s conduct to it. 

Aléthés. — This adjective, attested late, appears in the third century Bc from 
the pen of Zeno: “if that is true (or correct)”; and it recurs in one form or 
another to modify something that has been said or written. It is the opposite of 
“false, lying”; this is in agreement with Wis 2:17 (“let us see if his words are 
true”) and with a goodly number of NT occurrences. In stating that she had no 
husband, the Samaritan woman spoke the truth, was correct and straightforward 
(John 4:18); John the Baptist and the evangelist spoke the truth (10:41; 19:35; 


cf. 2 Pet 2:22). This formula is used when security is posted or an obligation is 
taken on: “The note concerning this is true.” This adjective constantly occurs in 
oaths and with testimony (John 5:31-32; 8:13, 14, 17; 21:24; Titus 1:13; 3 John 
12; Josephus, Ant. 4.219). The nuance is then “authentic” or “sincere, truthful”; 
it is used to describe reliable men (Neh 7:2; Hebrew ’emea), for Jesus and his 
candor (Matt 22:16 = Mark 12:14; John 7:18), especially for the true God and 
his word. Finally, a/éthés often means “real” as opposed to imaginary or 
metaphorical, as in Acts 12:9 where Peter, once freed from prison, “did not 
know that this was real but thought that he was having a vision,” or in John 
6:55 — Jesus’ flesh is truly (really) food and his blood is truly drink (the Textus 
Receptus substitutes the adverb aléthds). 

Aléthinos. — Less common than aléthés, but having pretty nearly the same 
meaning, this adjective is used relatively little in the papyri, where it is 
contrasted with lying; but its precise meaning is “authentic,” with respect to 
either things or persons: “true Egyptians (hoi aléthinoi Aigyptioi), easily 
recognizable by their speech” (P.Giss. 40, col. II, 27; edict of Caracalla). The 
LXX uses it with the nuance “perfect,” sometimes with respect to people, but 
with religious connotations. Usually it is applied to God (2 Chr 15:3; Isa 65:16; 
cf. P.Oxy. 925, 2; BGU 954, 28), his benevolence (Exod 34:6; Num 14:18; Ps 
86:15; 103:8), his perfect works (Deut 32:4, Hebrew tam; Dan 3:27 
[Theodotion]; 4:34), his words (2 Sam 7:28, Hebrew ‘emet; 1 Kgs 17:24), his 
commands and judgments (Ps 119:9; Tob 3:2, 5). Philo retained this meaning — 
“the one true God” (Spec. Laws 1.332; To Gaius 366) — but kept especially the 
nuance “authentic,” referring to the essence, the deep truth. For example, false 
money is contrasted with “true value, that which exists really” (ontds ontos). 

The NT is faithful to this semantic tradition. The true good (to aléthinon) is 
the authentic good, that of the soul (Luke 16:11). This adjective is applied 
almost exclusively to God and Christ, but the Fourth Gospel and the Epistle to 
the Hebrews give it a special meaning: “The Word was the true light” (to phos 
to aléthinon, John 1:9; 1 John 2:8), meaning spiritual and divine, authentic or 
genuine. The opposite is not imperfect, veiled; aléthinos implies the idea of an 
ideal or a perfect model, so that “the true” can properly mean only divine or 
heavenly realities; the earthly world is only a degraded participation in those 
realities. Hence Christ is not so much the “only and true” light as the “perfect” 
light, the source and model for all other light, the Revealer, the Illuminator par 
excellence. Likewise John 6:32 — “The Father gives you true bread from 
heaven” (ton arton ton aléthinon). This is not only “real” bread, bread of 
heavenly origin, but divine bread in its very essence. John 7:28 — “The One 
who sent me is true”; aléthinos means neither “authentic” nor “real” but the 
only Sender worthy of the name, having the power to send. The relations 


between the Father and Jesus are the ideal type for every human mission. John 
15:1 — “I am the true vine” (eg6 eimi hé ampelos hé aléthiné), not only by 
comparison with the degenerate vine that is Israel, but the vine absolutely 
worthy of the name, the vine par excellence, doing in the highest degree “that 
which is proper to vines, bearing fruit that is very sweet and very wholesome” 
(M. J. Lagrange); the article before the adjective makes for a strong emphasis, a 
kind of superlative in apposition. Thus “true worshipers” (John 4:23) are 
authentic and perfect worshipers who actualize the precise concept of worship 
directed toward the true God. The tabernacle or sanctuary in which the high 
priest of the new covenant officiates in heaven (Heb 8:2; 9:24) is not 
“fabricated, an antitype of the true tabernacle,” imperfect and transitory, but is 
authentic and divine. 

Aléthés. — In secular Greek this adverb means sometimes “truly, sincerely” 
as opposed to “falsely,” sometimes “really” (Philo, Alleg. Interp. 1.17; Post. 
Cain 27; Proceedings XV, p. 94, line 16). Often the two meanings cannot be 
distinguished. The latter meaning surfaces in the Lxx in questions: “Will I 
really give birth, now that I am old?” (Gen 18:13); “Will God really dwell on 
earth?” (1 Kgs 8:27 = 2 Chr 6:18; cf. Ps 58:1). But the adverb is used especially 
to give weight to an affirmation: “Truly, it is I who have sinned” (Josh 7:20; cf. 
2 Macc 3:38). Hence its use in confessions of faith in the NT. It expresses 
certitude in knowledge (John 17:8; Acts 12:11; cf. Exod 33:16), the reality of a 
fact (Matt 26:73 = Mark 14:70; John 7:46; cf. Dan 3:24) or of a condition, its 
authenticity — “You are really my disciples” — and can be translated “actually.” 


OUEAED, ETILEAEO LOL 
ameleo, to not matter; epimeleomai, to busy oneself with, see to 


ameleo, S 272; EDNT 1.69; MM 26; L&N 30.50; BDF §176(2); BAGD 44-45 | 
epimeleomai, S 1959; EDNT 2.31; MM 242; L&N 30.40, 35.44; BDF §8101, 
176(2); BAGD 296 


The verb melei (construed with moi tinos, peri tinos, hoti) means: to care for 
someone with respect to something, to take an interest in or busy oneself with a 
matter; hence me/etao is not only “think about, meditate on” but also “to be 
busy about, to exert oneself” and even “to practice.” More frequent is ameleo, 
“to be careless, negligent, not put oneself out.” This indifference is that of the 
ones first invited to the marriage feast of the kingdom of God (Matt 22:5); it is 
cursed by Jer 48:10 and receives almost the same treatment in Heb 2:3 — “How 
shall we escape if we neglect so great a salvation?” — and Heb 8:9 — “Since they 


have not remained in my covenant, I myself have also lost interest in them, says 
the Lord.” After asking Timothy to apply himself (proseche) to reading, to 
exhortation, and the like, St. Paul instructs him: “Do not neglect the spiritual 
gift that is in you.” The litotes mé amelei occurs frequently in the papyrological 
literature to express a psychological orientation of zeal and urgency or 
application to a task; mé ameléséis, synonymous with mé oknéséis (P.Harr. 
107, 15; P.Mich. III, 221, 12, 13); and opposed to spoudason (SB 9754, 3—4 = 
P.Mil. Vogl. 255), to prothymos (cf. PSI 621, 7), and to epimeleo (cf. P.Eleph. 
13, 7; P.Hib. 253, 3 and 8). 

Ameleo is used in medicine for neglected patients, who are lost for lack of 
care, but especially for functionaries in the public administration who default 
on their obligations as epimelétes (P.Panop.Beatty 1, 215; 2, 6, 74; Plutarch, 
Tim. 18.3: argos and amelos). Ameleia is typical offense of a proxy or of one 
responsible for carrying out a function, but who shirks his obligations. It is 
obvious that we should understand 1 Tim 4:14 in this sense — Timothy should 
not lose sight of the fact that he was supernaturally equipped to carry out his 
duty, and he should take his stand on this divine gift in facing up to his 
responsibilities as model pastor and teacher. 

In this pastoral context, it is natural that St. Paul uses epimeleomai with 
respect to the Ephesian overseers: “If anyone does not know how to rule his 
own household, how will he look after a church of God?” (pds ekklésias theou 
epimelésetai, 1 Tim 3:5). This compound verb, meaning “busy oneself, take 
care, direct,” suggestive of the public function carried out by the community 
minister and of the devotion that this function requires, is copiously attested in 
secular Greek, especially in epigraphy (see the index in Dittenberger, Syl. 
4.345ff.), with respect to every occupation, and it could be used here of any job 
or position of oversight in the ekk/ésia. But the emphasis is on morality, 
because the term is used of a task that requires personal devotion, of effective 
leadership, of diligent application. In this sense it has a role in the medical 
vocabulary from the classical period, where epimelesthai epimeleian poieisthai 
means “care for medically.” It is in this sense that, according to Doctor Luke, 
the good Samaritan, having taken the injured traveler to the inn “took care of 
him” (Luke 10:34) and instructed the innkeeper, epimeléthéti autou. 

From Aristotle on, this verb has a political sense: to busy oneself with 
public affairs. Epimelétés designated especially the high magistrates who 
governed the city and whose dedicatory inscriptions praise their merit and their 
justice, so much so that the holder of such a title was addressed in a letter as 
“Your Diligence” — Epimeleia (P.Panop.Beatty 1, 76, 85-86, 103). Clearly this 
political-moral sense applies well to the overseer called to guide a Christian 
community, but it works even better in light of the cultic usages of epimeleia, 


epimeleomai in the first century. In Israel, the epimeleia tou hierou or ton 
hiereon is entrusted to the priests and to the king: they oversee the cultic 
celebrations, the organization of processions, the offering of sacrifices, and are 
responsible for the liturgy. In pagan cultic rules, the phrase epimeleisthai tés 
thysias recurs frequently, and the inscriptions provide epimelétai ton mysterion. 
In other words, the Christian minister does not necessarily have a financial role 
to play, as some have claimed, but is a leader who carries out a religious 
function and must apply himself to it with the greatest diligence. 


OLETALEAN TOG 


ametamelétos, leaving no room for regret, irrevocable 


ametameletos, S 278; TDNT 4.626-629; EDNT 1.69; NIDNTT 1.356—357; 
L&N 25.271; BAGD 45 


Unknown in the OT, this adjective is used only twice in the NT, notably in Rom 
11:29, where it has a theological significance; with respect to the final salvation 
of Israel, the apostle affirms: “The gifts and the calling of God are irrevocable.” 
If we insist on an etymological definition (a-meta-melomai), we will see this as 
meaning that God does not change his mind; once God has chosen his people, 
he will not go back on the decision; God never breaks his word after making a 
promise (Ps 110:4 = Heb 7:21). Hence our adjective, a synonym of 
ametanoétos, will express simply the absence of variation in the divine will. 
God is am atablétos (Aristotle, Cael. 1.9.279). 

But we must look at usage, which shows two partially overlapping 
semantics, one literary, the other legal. Following Socrates’ definition of 
happiness as “a pleasure that leaves no regret,” Plato (Tim. 59), Crates of 
Thebes, Plutarch (De tu. san. 26), Porphyry (VP 39; ed. A. Nauck, Porphyrii 
opuscula, Leipzig, 1886, p. 37), and the Neoplatonist Hierocles of Alexandria 
(ed. F. Jullach, Fragmenta Philosophorum Graecorum, Paris, 1875, vol. 1, p. 
453) frequently modify hédoné with the epithet ametamelétos. It is a scholastic 
tradition. But these same authors add that these pleasures are not vain but 
profitable (6pheleiai), are not diluted with any sorrow (alypon), that nothing 
disturbs or diminishes their charm (Hédeia), and finally that they are 
characterized by permanence or fixity (monimos). This ensemble of subsidiary 
qualifiers tends to give to ametamelétos the sense “absolute, whole, 
unobscured.” 

Meanwhile, another series of texts gives this adjective the meaning “total” 
or “definitive,” whether with respect to feelings, decisions, or personal 


resolutions. Here and there appears a psychological or moral nuance of 
simplicity, good faith, or candor, which is the sense of the adverb ameletétos. 
This meaning is predominant around the time of Christ, being used precisely 
with respect to benefits, to devotion, and — for the first time — to gifts. An 
honorific decree of Priene expresses the recognition of the city for the good 
grace and indefectible devotion of Zosimus toward it (I.Priene, 114, 8; end of 
the first century BC). According to Diodorus Siculus, “every benevolent act, 
done without afterthought, bears the good fruit of praise from those who are its 
beneficiaries” (10.15.3). The sure and definitive character of a donation in the 
first century AD is seen in the Tabula of Ps.-Cebes of Thebes: When an old man 
exhorts his interlocutor not to trust goods given by Fortune, who takes back 
what she gives, the stranger asks what characterizes gifts given by aléthiné 
Paideia. The rejoinder: “True knowledge of useful things, a sure and stable 
gift.” 

This sense of ametamelétos — “irrevocable” — is exactly its meaning in the 
few papyri that use the adjective. On 10 November 41, Emperor Claudius wrote 
to the Alexandrians: “I shall now address the disturbances and the anti-Jewish 
riots ... reserving the right to bring an inflexible anger to bear against any who 
would start up again (reading arxomenon for arxamenon). | flatly declare to you 
that if you do not put an end to this murderous reciprocal furor, I shall be forced 
to give you a harsh demonstration of what the righteous anger of a 
philanthropic prince is.” Three other attestations are of juridical actions: writers 
of wills or parties to contracts declaring their decisions unchangeable and 
irrevocable, such as Abraham, bishop of Hermonthis, at the end of the fourth 
century: hothen eis tautén hormésa tén engraphon ametameléton eschatén 
diathékémian asphaleian. The sense “immutable, unalterable” is confirmed by 
P.Lond. V, 1660, 37 (c. 353), if the restitution of C. Wessely is accepted: 
asaleuton kai ametameléton kai ametanatrepton einai; and by P.Cair.Masp. 
314, 3, 11, from the sixth century. These are late documents, but they provide 
good parallels to Rom 11:29, which has the value of a legal axiom. 

The revelation will thus be this: The conduct of the beneficiaries of the 
covenant will have led God to abrogate it. Now God’s faithfulness is not made 
false by the unfaithfulness of men (2 Tim 2:13); not only does God not repent 
of his generous gifts and his promises, but they are irremissible by their very 
nature (1 Thess 5:24; 1 Cor 1:9; 2 Cor 1:19—22, etc.). Consequently, God will 
never go back on his choice and his gifts of grace. 


ano1BN 


amoibé, recompense, return 


amoibe, S 287; MM 27; L&N 57.168; BAGD 46 


The church takes charge only of those widows who have no family to support 
them. The children and grandchildren of a widow should learn to “give back 
[that which they owe] to their parents” (amoibas apodidonai tois progonois). 
Solon imposed this obligation on sons on pain of dishonor. In Egypt, it was the 
daughters who were bound to provide for their parents, sons being dispensed, at 
least unless they had agreed by contract to do so. But in year 26 of Euergetes I 
and in the year 1 of Philopator, Pappos and Ctesicles, aged and infirm, 
complain that their son and daughter, respectively, have refused or ceased to 
pay a food pension (P.Enteux. 25 and 26); while the children and grandchildren 
of the general Diazelmis surround his old age with honor and care, in the 
second to third century BC. 

It is a question of natural law and of filial devotion, because it is a 
repayment or a just compensation of the part of children who after a fashion 
return to their parents from all that they have received from them. To be 
precise, amoibé (a biblical hapax) expresses exchange or substitution (P.Oxy. 
1930, 2 and 4), a return gift, a recompense; hence its constant usage as a sign of 
acknowledgement in expressions of gratitude. In 84 Bc, Zosimus, having 
received the title of citizen, felt no sterile gratitude (ouk akarpon tén tés timés 
dedeichen amoibén), for he loved the city as his homeland and poured benefits 
upon it. Pagans and Christians often ask God to return benefit for benefit, like 
this black slave of the centurion Pallas at Antinoe: “In return, my God give my 
master a long life to live, and with it glory.” 


avayKaioc 
anankaios, urgently necessary 


anankaios, S 316; TDNT 1.344—347; EDNT 1.77—79; NIDNTT 2.663; MM 31; 
L&N 34.14, 71.39; BAGD 52 


The Epistle to Titus concludes with an exhortation to brotherly love: “Let our 
people also learn to be first in good works, in the face of the urgent needs” (eis 
tas anankaias chreias, 3:14); which is parallel to Rom 12:13 on authentic 
agapé: “Take your part in the needs of the saints, practicing hospitality 
zealously.” In the NT, the necessities of daily life — food, drink, clothing, shelter 
— are expressed by chreia, which in the classical language often has the nuance 
of destitution, indigence, privation, distress. 


But here these “needs” are accentuated with the adjective anankaios — 
“pressing need” — in conformity with the usage of literature, epigraphy, and 
above all the papyri of the Hellenistic period. Reference is sometimes made to 
repayment of cash advances (P.Oxy. 1891, 6; 1970, 20; PSI 964, 6), sometimes 
to services (UPZ 106, 11; 107, 13; 108, 11; chrias pleious kai anankaias 
parechomenos; October 99; cf. the “indispensable secretary” of Palmyra, in 
IGLS, 1859, 7), sometimes to necessary food supplies (UPZ 110, 104; 144, 33; 
SB 7758, 15; cf. 7205, 18; P.Mert. 91, 17). Thus St. Paul has in mind the 
several forms of aid that Christians should supply to those whom we still call 
“the needy.” 

Curiously, anankaios, “constraining, necessary, indispensable,” is used for 
blood relatives, literally the son or the daughter who cannot refuse the 
obligations of an inheritance; for friends (P.Oxy. 2407, 36): anankaioi philoi 
are the most intimate friends. In this sense, Cornelius, while awaiting the arrival 
of Peter from Caesarea, “had gathered his relatives and close friends.” 

From Euripides on, the expression philos anankaios is commonly used. In 
Resp. 9.574, Plato contrasts the mother (philé anankaia) with the courtesan that 
someone wants to marry (philé ouk anankaia); then the father, the closest 
relative and relative of longest standing (philos anankaios) with the adolescent 
born yesterday (philos ouk anankaios). Josephus mentions “intimate friends” 
about ten times, but he is almost always talking about confidants of the king. 
The son of Nebuchadnezzar, for example, releases Jechonias and retains him as 
one of his closest friends. In the letters among the papyri, the emphasis is 
always on confidence and affection, notably in letters of recommendation: 
“Ptolemaeus, the bearer of this letter, is my friend and an intimate” (P.Cair.Zen. 
7, 3; from March 257 BC); “Dioscoros, bearer of the letter, is my very close 
friend” (estin mou leian anankaios philos). Sometimes a writer amplifies the 
effect by using the superlative: philos anankaiotatos. 

These examples, to which many more could be added, allow us to place the 
Lucan vocabulary against its background in the contemporary language. The 
“intimate friends” shared Cornelius’s frame of mind and probably awaited with 
the same fervor as he the joyful message that St. Peter would bring them. In 
pointing out their presence, St. Luke intends to express more fully the social 
importance of the centurion of Caesarea; not only does he worship God “with 
all his house” (Acts 10:2), have devout soldiers in his service (verse 7), and 
enjoy a perfect reputation among “the whole nation of the Jews” (verse 22) but 
also he has numerous associates of quality (verse 27), including first of all some 
very dear friends. This pagan is a grand personage whose conversion should 
receive as much fanfare as possible in the church. 


OVOYVOOIG 
anagnosis, reading (aloud, in public) 


anagnosis, S 320; TDNT 1.343-344; EDNT 1.79; NIDNTT 1.245; MM 32; 
L&N 33.68; BAGD 52-53 


On the Sabbath day, the Jews congregate at the synagogue (bét séper) to hear 
the reading of and a commentary on a text from the Law and the Prophets. The 
Christian church took up this tradition and turned “readers” into liturgical 
ministers. But the reading of papyri and parchments was difficult, and it was 
necessary for the reader to know the text before reading it publicly. “When you 
say, ‘Come listen to a reading that I am going to do,’ make sure that you do not 
grope your way through.” This is the anagnosis that St. Paul enjoins upon 
Timothy: “Apply yourself to reading, to exhorting, to teaching” (1 Tim 4:13). 

Thus the letter to the Colossians would be read in the Laodicean community 
(anaginosko, Col 4:16); public reading, which assured the maximum disclosure 
of the word of God, was used from the first days of the apostolic writings and 
the prophetic revelations (Rev 1:3). In the second century, the duty of the 
“lector” is entrusted to a competent minister, meaning on the one hand one who 
can produce an intelligible reading: anagnostés kathistastho euékoos (Can. App. 
19; Const. App. 2.5: polys en anagnosmasin, hina tas graphas epimeldos 
herméneué (“much given to reading, so that he may interpret the Scriptures 
carefully’]; cf. Ambrose, Off. 1.44.215); and on the other one who is intelligent: 
ho anaginoskon noeitod (Mark 13:14; cf. Eph 3:4); since he must not only make 
an informed choice of the passages to read, but also comment on them. He does 
not have the right to be boring or esoteric (Ambrose, Off. 1.22.100—101; 
Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 4.23.8). 


OVAOEIELC 
anadeixis, distinct demonstration, revelation, proclamation 


anadeixis, S 323; TDNT 2.31; EDNT 1.80; NIDNTT 3.569; L&N 28.54; BAGD 
33 


This substantive makes a late appearance in the Koine and remains rather rare, 
unknown in the papyri, Philo, Josephus, etc. It retains the basic meaning of the 
verb deiknymi — “show something distinctly” — and especially the meaning of 
the compound anadeiknymi: “make something visible by lifting it up,” for 


example on the point of a spear (Plutarch, Crass. 26.4; cf. De def. or. 14), and is 
used for a shield (Herodotus 7.128; cf. 6.121, 124; Dio Cassius 77.13.5) and for 
the door of a house or of a sanctuary that is opened. Hence the meaning “be 
revealed,” “be uncovered” (Plutarch, Them. 25.2), “make oneself known” 
(idem, Caes. 38.5), “appear” (Conf. Tongues 103; Sacr. Abel and Cain 30). On 
the religious level, anadeiknymi often has God as its subject and means 
“reveal”: “I have revealed initiations to men.” It is in this sense that the 
substantive anadeixis is used by Diodorus Siculus 1.85.4 regarding the cult of 
the Apis-bull: “When Osiris died, his soul passed into an animal of this species 
and ... every time this god makes an appearance on earth, this soul passes 
successively ... into the body of a bull.” 

The verb anadeiknymi also means “proclaim” (Xenophon, Cyr. 8.7.23), 
“declare” (2 Macc 9:14); “the God of victories proclaimed Abraham master of 
trophies” (Philo, Prelim. Stud. 93). It is used especially for the designation of a 
sovereign through investiture (“I have designated my son to be king”) or of a 
high official in his office. It is in this sense that the substantive anadeixis is 
used for the first time by Polybius for “the coronations of the Lagids” (kai tas 
anadeixeis ton basileon, 15.25.11), then by Plutarch: the colleagues of Caius 
proclaim the results of his election to a third tribunate (Plutarch, C. Gracch. 
12.7); “the day of the election” (of candidates to the magistracies, hé kyria tés 
anadeixeos, Cat. Min. 44.10); Metellus “did not let Marius leave until twelve 
days before the election of consuls” (tén ton hypaton anadeixin). 

Curiously, the two biblical occurrences of anadeixis suggest both nuances, 
“show” and “institute.” According to Sir 43:6, the moon is anadeixin chronon, 
that is, it indicates feasts and determines months; hence in the calendar it has 
the double function of announcing and ruling. According to Luke 1:80, John the 
Baptist was in the desert until the day of his manifesting to Israel (heds hémeras 
anadeixeds autou). The solemnity of this “appearing” of the precursor, 
inaugurating his ministry, is noteworthy. The evangelist contrasts John’s long, 
solitary, silent sojourn in the Judean desert east of Hebron to his official 
manifesting by God; it is like a revelation. The Vulgate translates well, “usque 
ad diem ostensionis.” We may interpret, “He appeared publicly.” But this is 
also the coming of a hero who heralds the king and prepares his way, his 
presentation before the whole nation. It was at this point that John, then about 
thirty years old, received his investiture as announcer of the messianic era. 


OVASEXYOLAL 
anadechomai, to welcome, accept; to accept responsibility for 


anadechomai, S 324; EDNT 1.80; MM 32; L&N 34.53, 90.75; BAGD 53 


The four biblical occurrences of this verb are all of the first aorist middle 
participle anadexamenos. If the Bible gives it the well-attested sense of 
hospitality, “to welcome someone as a guest,” it shows no trace of the common 
sense of accepting or receiving an object or a sum of money or of being 
subjected to an action. At least in the case of Eleazer’s “accepting” a glorious 
death in preference to an infamous existence (2 Macc 6:19), a voluntary and 
fervent consent is involved. 

This verb is therefore not synonymous with /Jambano. It very often means 
“take upon oneself, take on a burden or obligation”; one answers to someone 
for something. This was the case with Nicanor, who undertook to gain tribute 
money for the Romans by taking hostages from Jerusalem; and it is said in 
Egypt concerning the son of Jason, who only lived five years, that he 
“accomplished all that he agreed to” (SEG, vol. 8, 799, 2). When one takes on a 
task, one agrees to carry it through to completion (P.Cair.Isid. 82, 5 and 8). 
Finally, anadechomai expresses someone’s standing surety, as attests the 
constant, albeit late, association engyasthai kai anadechesthai. 

This verb consequently has a legal meaning — to take on a responsibility — 
which is almost certainly the sense in Heb 11:17 — “By faith Abraham, when 
put to the test, offered Isaac — truly it was his only son that he was offering — he 
who had received the responsibility for the promises.” The “temptation” of 
Abraham was a trial of his faith, his love, and his obedience. All the 
commentators mention the nuance of the tense: the perfect prosenénochen 
points to the sacrifice as completely accepted and, as it were, already 
accomplished in the heart of Abraham, even as the imperfect prosepheren 
evokes the progressive realization of this offering without weakening 
throughout the preparations to the immolation on Moriah: “Having offered ... 
he was in the process of offering”; while — as the recipient and agent of the 
promises of a posterity — he appeared to be nullifying this promise forever. 


OVATE 
anapempo, to send, conduct, bring back, send up 


anapempo, S 375; EDNT 1.87; MM 37; L&N 15.70, 15.71; BAGD 59 


During the Hellenistic period, this compound verb, unknown in the Lxx, often 
has the same meaning as the simple form pempo, “send, conduct.” “Herod sent 


subsidies to Antony’s partisans” (Josephus, War 1.358, cf. 2.605; Ant. 18.313); 
“She sent us our provisions at the city of Antinous” (Pap.Lugd.Bat. V1, 37, 8); 
“Accept all that I send you.” It is used constantly in shipping orders: “Order 
from Ischyrion to Heroninos to load four camels with vetch (orobos) and send 
them into the city.” Documents are sent, as are people. Prayers are sent up to 
heaven. Although there is this variety of connotations, the basic meaning is 
moving a person or thing from the place where it is to another place, as is clear 
from the numerous “summonses” preserved among the papyri: “Immediately 
send Emes ... who is accused by Aurelius Nilus....” The meaning “bring back, 
cause to return,” is very common in literary Greek and in the papyri: “I sent you 
a bag of sesame ... send it back with Achilles” (P.Oxy. 3066, 4); a deceased 
woman’s dowry was not restored to the heirs (UPZ 123, 22); “If there is some 
rupture between us, I agree to return the estate to Heracleia.” It is in this sense 
that we should understand Phlm 12, where St. Paul sent the slave Onesimus 
back to his legal owner: “I am sending him back to you” (hon anepempsa 
[epistolary aorist] soi). 

Anapempo often has a legal meaning: to send up an accused person or to 
refer a matter to the competent authorities. This is the case in Luke 23:7, 11, 15: 
Pilate “sent Jesus up to Herod (anepempsen pros) ... Herod sent him back to 
Pilate (anepempsen to) ... Herod sent him up to us (anepempsen auton pros 
hémas).” These variations of venue and jurisdiction are mentioned constantly. 
Sometimes plaintiffs who are up against a scheming adversary and are unable 
to obtain a judgment before an easily influenced jury, appeal to a higher 
authority; sometimes the highest authority decides on jurisdiction. Thus a 
prostagma of Cleopatra III and Ptolemy Soter II rules that only the dioikétés 
Eirenaios will have jurisdiction to judge state agents: “they shall refer 
(anapempein) complaints against agents and their trials to Eirenaios the 
kinsman (of the king) and dioikétés” (P.Tebt. 7, 7 = C.Ord.Ptol. 61; from 144 
BC). According to an inscription from Metropolis, the legate P. Ranius Castus 
received from the governor the assignment of taking on a case that his 
predecessors could not bring to a conclusion: “Having read Sosthenes’ petition 
... which was sent (anapemphthénai) to me by the proconsul Stertinius 
Quartus, I am quite amazed that after so many letters from governors ...” 


Thus Festus’s language is perfectly adequate when he presents to Agrippa the 
case of the prisoner Paul: “I asked him if he wished to go to Jerusalem to be 
judged there, but when Paul appealed for his case to be reserved for the 
judgment of Augustus (the emperor Nero), I ordered that he be kept until I 
could send him up to Caesar” (anapempso pros Kaisara, aorist subjunctive, 
Acts 25:21). This referral to the highest jurisdiction has numerous parallels. 


Herod had three Arabs arrested who “were yet examined by Saturninus, 
governor of Syria, and sent to Rome” (anakrithentes ... anepemphthésan eis 
Rhomén, Josephus, War 1.577; cf. Ant. 14.97). Quadratus promises to examine 
in detail matters submitted to him (diereunésein hekasta), hears the complaints 
of the Samaritans, and sends to Caesar (anepempsen epi Kaisara) two high 
priests, various eminent persons, and others (War 2.243; cf. 246, 253; 3.398; 
Ant. 20.131, 134). Felix rids Judea of brigands, arrests Eleazar, who pillaged 
the region for twenty years, and sends him to Rome in chains (désas 
anepempsen eis Rhomén, Ant. 20.161). According to an inscription from Priene, 
the stratégos writes and defers to the Senate: “concerning whom the stratégos 
Lucius Lucilius wrote and sent to the Senate” (peri hon ho stratégos Leukios 
Leukilios egrapsen kai anepempsen pros tén synkléton, I.Priene, 111, 147; first 
century BC; cf. Josephus, War 2.207). 


OVAOTPOON 
anastrophé, conduct 


anastrophe, S 391; TDNT 7.715—717; EDNT 1.93; NIDNTT 3.933, 935; MM 
38; L&N 41.3; BAGD 61 

The most banal sense of anastrepho — “return, come back from one place to 
another,” hence “retrace one’s steps” (1 Sam 25:12; 2 Sam 3:16; Jdt 1:13) — 
sometimes retains the etymological nuance “to return upside down,” like 
runaways thrown back on top of each other (1 Macc 7:46; cf. Jdt 1:11); 
sometimes it has the sense of coming and going, “living.” Hence its 
metaphorical usage: “walk in virtue.” 

Only this moral nuance is retained in the noun anastrophé, designating a 
mode of existence, a way of behaving. This became a technical term in NT 
spirituality. Just as the way of life of the pagans is stigmatized, so also is 
“perfect conduct from childhood” praised (2 Macc 6:23, kallisté). When St. 
Paul testifies concerning his conscience (“It is with simplicity and the purity of 
God — not in fleshly wisdom, but in the grace of God — that we have conducted 
ourselves in the world, particularly in our dealings with you,” 2 Cor 1:12), he 
contrasts two modes of existence and already gives anastrophé the exemplary 
sense that will be required especially of ministers of the church; the model, who 
is particularly visible, ought to be inspiring. Life lived in the faith is a 
persuasive testimony. 

It is above all St. Peter who demands of all Christians an unassailable 
comportment. Whether with respect to bearing, dress, or behavior in family and 
social relations, every action and reaction in the context of the community, that 


is, the concrete life of the believer, should be noble and radiant: “Let your 
behavior among the nations be noble” (1 Pet 2:12; kalé), apt as a result to 
disarm criticisms (3:16), notably those of husbands won over by the chaste and 
quiet deportment of their wives (3:1—2). 

It used to be claimed that these moral and religious meanings derived from 
the OT, but they are attested in the secular literature, in the papyri, and 
especially by epigraphy, notably in the honorific decrees that give particular 
honor to magistrates and functionaries whose conduct has been irreproachable: 
“Menander, in the magistracies to which he has elected, has shown himself 
irreproachable by his noble and splendid conduct.” “I respect this man, who 
conducts himself so generously in all things.” This en hapasin 
anastrephomenon is already attested in the first century AD in I.Priene, in 
I.Car.: “Tn all his embassies, he has conducted himself properly and managed 
affairs justly,” and in inscriptions from Pergamum. There is a wealth of 
parallels to the formula in Heb 13:18 (en pasin kalds telontes anastrephesthai) 
and to 1 Pet 1:15 (en pasé anastrophé). 

If the extension of “good conduct” to all areas is emphasized, its quality or 
distinguishing marks become even clearer. Just as the NT writers qualify 
conduct with noble, good, pure, holy, devout, the inscriptions praise it for its 
nobility, glory, and piety. 


OVATPEQ@ 
anatrepho, to nurture, raise 
—see also THEA, AVATPEP 


anatrepho, S 397; EDNT 1.94; MM 39; L&N 33.232, 35.51; BAGD 62 


This verb, which means “nurture” a child so that it will grow, then “raise” it, is 
only used once in the OT, with respect to Solomon: “I was nurtured, surrounded 
with swaddling clothes and with care” (Wis 7:4). In the NT, it is perhaps used 
concerning Jesus, who “came to Nazareth, where he had been raised”; it is 
clearly used concerning Moses, “nurtured for three months in the house of his 
father,” and St. Paul, who received his rabbinic education at Jerusalem. Because 
of this range of uses, anatrepho encompasses the entire life of the child until his 
maturity, including feeding and physical care, the formation of the mind and 
character; in which case it is synonymous with paideud. 

We must note, however, that anatrepho designates by preference the 
education received at home, almost always in relation with family members — 
natural or adoptive — that is, with brothers and sisters. Specifically, L. Robert, 


in his epigraphical studies, has noted that “the verb anatrephesthai denotes 
education by the foster father, and is an important term for anyone interested in 
studying family relations and, for example, the status of the threptoi.” He cites 
the tomb of Kladaios at Aphrodisias where Aurélia Glypté hé anathrepsamené 
auton (“who raised him”) is also buried (MAMA, vol. 8, 560, 4), or in Caria the 
tomb of a certain Zeno, buried together with M. Aur. Eutychos ho 
anathrepsamenos auton. Soterichos gives some vines, etc., to a certain Lucius, 
his pupil (Loukio ho anethrepsamén). 


AVAPEPa 
anaphero, to cause to ascend, offer up, remove 


anaphero, S 399; TDNT 9.60-61; EDNT 1.94; MM 39; L&N 15.176, 15.206, 
53.17; BAGD 63 


In the classical language, this verb means “to carry up” or “back” (Ep. Arist. 
268; Josephus, War 4.404; Ant. 1.16; Ag. Apion 2.162). In biblical Greek, it is 
used for everything that ascends, physically or metaphorically, from the flower 
of the vine (Gen 40:10), incense (Exod 30:9), or smoke (Judg 20:38), to anger 
(1 Macc 2:24) and hymns (2 Macc 10:7). Hence: to ascend or to carry from one 
place to another. Thus before the transfiguration Jesus made Peter, James, and 
John ascend a high mountain (Matt 17:1; Mark 9:2); and after the resurrection 
he himself “ascended into the sky.” 

A good many OT meanings are unknown in the NT: “raise a levy” (1 Kgs 
5:27), “to dress up a garment with jewelry” (2 Sam 1:24), “to bring something,’ 
“present” a matter to Moses (Deut 1:17) or to God. But in both testaments, 
ascend or cause to ascend has above all a sacrificial usage and figures in the 
cultic vocabulary. The priests carry and transport the victim, raise it to place it 
on the altar, and offer it as a sacrifice (1 Macc 4:53). In this sense, the high 
priest of the new covenant offered himself once to take away the sins of the 
many (Heb 9:28) and has no need to offer himself anew (Heb 7:27). Abraham 
offered his son Isaac on the altar (Jas 2:21), and Christians, “a holy company of 
priests,” offer spiritual sacrifices (1 Pet 2:5), their continual praise, to God (Heb 
13:15); anaphero is in this sense synonymous with prosphero, meaning “to 
offer.” 

There remains 1 Pet 2:24 — “He bore our sins in his body on the cross,” 
where most commentators see a reference to the LXx of Isa 53:12 and 
understand 1 Pet in the same sense: bear sins = undergo punishment for sins. 
But A. Deissmann objects that quotations do not often have the same sense in 


> 


their new context as in the original, and that to undergo punishment on the cross 
would have been expressed by epi to xylo (the dative case), while the accusative 
in 1 Pet, epi to xylon, evokes the idea of removal. He cites P.Petr. I, 16, 2 (vol. 
1, p. 47) from 230 BC, in which the litigant protests against the debts that have 
been transferred upon him and submits his case to Asclepiades. It is true that, in 
the papyri and the inscriptions, anaphero often signifies “transfer, pay money” 
and that one can here get some idea of substitution. But Moulton-Milligan (on 
this word) rightly observe that nothing turns our thoughts in this direction in 1 
Pet 2:24, where the accusative that follows epi is a person, which weakens 
considerably the parallel cited by A. Deissmann. 


CVAWOYO 
anapsycho, to refresh 


anapsucho, S 404; TDNT 9.663-664; EDNT 1.95; NIDNTT 3.686; MM 40; 
L&N 25.149; BAGD 63 


St. Peter exhorts the Jerusalemites to be converted “so that the times of 
refreshing [or relief] may come.” These times are linked with the Parousia and 
coincide with the apokatastasis: the perfect restoring, the complete restoration 
of the creation. St. Paul for his part, while a prisoner at Rome, declares that 
Onesiphorus has often comforted him or relieved him by his visits (2 Tim 
1:16). 

The verb anapsycho, which suggests the idea of refreshing and thus of 
invigorating, is used first for physical health, then for spiritual fortification, the 
relieving of anxiety, then of well-being experienced after pain or exertion. This 
is the meaning of this verb that is found among the papyri only in private 
letters. In the second century AD, a child writes to his parents: “when I found 
out, I was delivered from my uneasiness” (P.OslI. 153, 10). Another, in the third 
century, assures his parents of his academic progress: “I worked very hard and 
am relaxing.” But the best parallel to 2 Tim 1:16, cited in a Christian letter from 
the time of Constantine (SB 7872, 12), is in the double appeal made to 
Hephaistios, who is cloistered in the Serapeum of Memphis (en katoché en to 
Sarapoeio) on the one hand from his wife Isias, presently very distressed and 
incapable of being comforted except by the return of her husband to the house, 
and on the other hand from Dionysius, brother of Hephaistios, who writes to 
him along the same lines. This calming or relieving can blossom into joy. It is 
in any case rest, relaxation, in which the soul expands (cf. platyno; 2 Cor 6:11; 
4 QPs 8.14), is not constrained; it is like an enlarging, which — thanks to the 


brotherly love shown by Onesiphorus — presents a fine contrast with the 
apostle’s incarceration. 


6.v0’ cv 
anth’ hon (anti + hon), in place of, in exchange 


anth’ hon, S 475, 3739; TDNT 1.372; BDF §817, 208(1), 294(4); MM 46, 47; 
EDNT 1.8, 109; BAGD 73, 74 


In the papyri, this expression, used very often in business documents, means 
above all “in place of,” “in return, in exchange, in compensation.” For example, 
the farmer Idomeneus complains to King Ptolemy that his field, already sown, 
was flooded by Petobastis and Horos. He asks that he be indemnified, that the 
guilty parties “be forced to buy back my land at their own expense and pay the 
fees arising from the transaction, and that I be given in place of the one that 
they flooded (anth’ hon) a spread equal to the land that they themselves 
cultivate.” The substitute (BGU 2128, 4) is the equivalent; in contracts for work 
and in transfers of land, the boss or the seller certifies that he has received such 
and such a sum of money from the buyer, or that he has undertaken certain 
obligations “in return” for the labor of the worker. There is an exact 
correspondence between the work and the salary (cf. SB 10526, 8). 

Making compensation is the very basis of exchange, as Philo observes: 
“Those who give (hoi didontes) wish to receive honor in exchange, seeking a 
recompense in return for their favor (antidosin), and under the guise of 
flattering with a gift (doreas), they in fact execute a sale; those who are in the 
habit of accepting something in exchange for (anth’ hon) that which they 
supply are in fact sellers.” From this developed a logical sense for anth’ hon — 
“because, consequently” — and a moral sense, emphasizing exact repayment. 
This double nuance is preponderant in the biblical texts. 

Often enough, the expression anth’ hon is used in a legal sense, “in 
compensation.” A young girl who has been violated must become the wife of 
her seducer, “since he has violated her, and he cannot repudiate her as long as 
he lives” (Deut 22:29); “Joab and his brother Abishai killed Abner, because he 
had put their brother to death” (2 Sam 3:30); “He shall pay back the sheep 
fourfold, since he has committed this deed and has not shown pity.” There is a 
strict reciprocity: “I will do you no more evil, since my life has been precious in 
your eyes on this day” (1 Sam 26:21). Most frequently, this correspondence 
occurs in relations between God and humans. Sometimes, when people are 
faithful God rewards them and blesses them: “In your race (Abraham’s) will all 


the nations of the earth be blessed, because you have obeyed my voice” (Gen 
22:18; cf. 26:5); “My covenant will be for Phineas and his descendants after 
him a covenant of eternal priesthood, because he has shown himself jealous for 
his God” (Num 25:13); “Since you have asked for yourself discernment for 
understanding justice, behold, I shall act according to your word; I give you a 
wise and intelligent heart” (1 Kgs 3:11; 2 Chr 1:11; 2 Kgs 10:30; 22:19; Jdt 
13:20; Ezek 36:13; Zech 1:15). 

Most of the biblical usages of anth’ hon underline the justice of 
punishments, the exact repayment by God for people’s sins; the penalties are at 
the same time the necessary consequence of and the just payment for the fault: 
“The land will become desolate ... they will pay for their sin, since and because 
(double conjunction in Hebrew) they have despised by judgment” (Lev 26:43); 
“Because you have not served Yahweh your God with joy and gladness of heart 
when you had everything in abundance, you will serve in hunger, thirst, nudity, 
and privation the enemy that God will send against you.” It is worth noting that 
of the five occurrences of anth’ hon in the NT, four express a punishment, the 
sanction for a trespass; the archangel Gabriel punished the unbelief of 
Zacharias: “You will remain silent ... since you have not believed my words” 
(Luke 1:20). Jerusalem will be destroyed, “because you have not known the 
time or your visitation” (Luke 19:44); Herod Agrippa is struck dead “because 
he did not give the glory to God” (Acts 12:23). If certain people are given over 
to perdition, it is “because they have not accepted the love of the truth in order 
to be saved.” 

In contrast, Philo and Josephus use anth’ hon most often in a favorable 
context. Not only do they evoke the equity of the recompense, but they 
emphasize that gratitude is a gift in return for benefits received. There is an 
exact correspondence between the action of thanksgiving and the divine favor, 
for example the celebration of the Passover in grateful tribute for deliverance 
from servitude in Egypt (Josephus, Ant. 11.110). 

In Hellenistic piety, as expressed notably in dedications, the Greek is seen 
giving gifts to his god, whom he knows to be close and powerful and whose 
protection and benefits he expects in exchange (anth’ hon). The doron is a 
“tribute of friendship” (Anth. Pal. 6.325), which counts on winning the favors 
of the divinity (6.340), because the person who needs protection thinks on the 
one hand of pleasing the god and on the other hand of receiving a benevolent 
reciprocity. It is an exchange of friendly services. For example, three brothers 
dedicate their nets to Pan, and ask “Send to them in return (anth’ hon) a good 
hunt” (Leonidas of Tarentum, in Anth. Pal. 6.13; cf. 154). Selene asks Cybele 
for her daughter that she may grow in beauty and find a husband, a just favor 
“in return (anth’ hon) for the child’s having often let her hair hang down in 


your pronaos and before your altar” (ibid., 281); some sailors call upon 
Phoebus, “Be favorable to us and send us a good wind.” 


AVTIBOAA@ 
antiballo, to exchange 


antiballo, S 474; EDNT 1.109; MM 47; L&N 33.160; BAGD 74 


The primitive sense of this verb is “to retaliate, return fire.” It is used 
figuratively in 2 Macc 11:13, in the sense of “reflect upon”; this English 
expression translates well the nuance of the Greek, “a return of the mind upon 
itself so as to examine and deepen a spontaneous deliverance of 
consciousness”; the subject returns upon itself and after a fashion is refracted. 
Hence the sense “dispute” or simply “converse with each other,” like the 
pilgrims of Emmaus: “What then are these matters that you were discussing 
among yourselves along the way?” 

Literary and papyrological attestations are rare; not one corroborates the 
meaning of the two biblical texts. The clearest meaning is the comparison of 
two exemplars, for example of a copy and its original (Strabo 13.609; 17. 790), 
as in the annotation to the will of Antonius Silvanus in AD 142: Antonis 
Silbanos ho progegrammenos antebalon tén prokimenén mou diathékén. 


avt1atiOnw, avtuca8iotN [UL 
antidiatithémi, antikathistémi, to oppose, resist 


antidiatithemi, S 475; EDNT 1.109; MM 47; L&N 39.1; BAGD 74 | 
antikathistemi, S 478; EDNT 1.109; MM 47; L&N 39.18; BAGD 74 


The first of these verbs appears only in the Koine; but, unknown in the papyri, 
it is attested in good literature. Occurring in the Bible only in 2 Tim 2:25, the 
present middle participle tous antidiatithemenous refers to “those who oppose 
or resist” the preaching of the gospel. 

Antikathistémi can have the sense of “put in place of, exchange” (Josh 5:7; 
cf. P.Cair.Zen. 59278, 4: antikatastésome eis ta nea), “establish, position 
opposite” with a nuance of hostility (Mic 2:8) and usually against an adversary 
in justice (Deut 31:21) or ina plea to higher authorities. This is the constant and 
frequent meaning in the papyri. In observing that the Christians have not yet 


“resisted to the point of shedding blood,” Heb 12:4 uses a sports metaphor, that 
of two boxers or pancratists facing each other; their blows were often lethal. 
There is also a judicial nuance, because the persecuted Christians have not 
given the supreme testimony, shed blood. This usage of antikathistémi, which 
agrees well with the language of the period, confirms the culture of the author 
of Heb as well as his familiarity with the language of the Lxx. 

Antikeimai, “to be situated facing, confronted” (Josephus, War 4.454; 5.70; 
Strabo 2.5.15), usually — and always in the Bible — has the sense of “be 
against”: the flesh and the spirit are opposed to each other as two irreducible 
principles (Gal 5:17), as the sinful life on the one hand and the rectitude and 
integrity of the gospel on the other (1 Tim 1:10). It occurs mostly in the form of 
the present participle: ho antikeimenos, “the opponent, the enemy, the 
adversary,” sometimes without a complement (1 Cor 16:9; Phil 1:28), 
sometimes with the dative. The term is common and characteristic in Christian 
language, applied sometimes to the antichrist, the adversary par excellence, “the 
one who is opposed and set himself up against all that bears the name of God” 
(2 Thess 2:4), sometimes to the devil, ho antidikos, the one who attacks kat’ 
exochén against the church (Matt 16:18), its ministers (1 Tim 3:6—7), and its 
faithful. His aggression is directed against the most vulnerable, for example 
young widows (1 Tim 5:14), who go astray by following him. 


OVTAEO, GVTAN LO 
antleo, to draw (water); antléma, bucket 


antleo, S 501; EDNT 1.112; MM 49; BAGD 76 | antlema, S 502; EDNT 1.112; 
MM 49; BAGD 76 


The verb antled is derived from the noun antlos, “ship’s hold,” and literally 
refers to bilge water that is bailed out. Hence it means “to empty water from the 
hull” and, by extension, “to draw.” Cf. “empty the water that the sea casts on 
board” (Theognis 673); “you draw straight from the cask” (Theocritus 10.13); 
“to draw water with a sieve, or what is proverbially called a pierced cask” (Ps.- 
Aristotle, Oec. 1.6.1); “they draw the liquid off with a bascule to which is 
attached a half of a wineskin instead of a bucket.” Hence the figurative sense 
“to drain, exhaust”: a life of woe (Euripides, Hipp. 898), destiny (Aeschylus, 
PV 375). 

In the papyri, the verb is used sometimes in accounts for the pay of workers 
who pump water (usually in a vineyard): antlousan eis ampelon (Pap.Lugd.Bat. 
XII, 20, 7); “for the pay of two water-drawers”; sometimes it is used for the 


hydraulic irrigation machine: “so that the machine may draw” (hopos antlésé hé 
méchané, SB 9654, b 9); a machine for drawing water for a vineyard. 

In the LXx, water is drawn from a well (Gen 24:13, 20, 43; Hebrew sda ‘ah; 
Exod 2:16, 19: Hebrew dalah), and Abraham’s servant asks Rebekah, “Please 
give me a little water from your jar”; but in a figurative sense: “You shall draw 
water with joy from the springs of salvation” (Isa 12:3). 

The substantive antléma, which is much rarer, is still represented by only 
three attestations in the papyri. In a petition (from the first century AD) to a 
police chief regarding the “irrigating machine” (epantlion, line 21) of a 
vineyard at Theogonis, irrigation became impossible “with the water-drawing 
machine.” In the second century AD, in an account of workers and pay, each 
worker receives a drachma a day: “two workers building the waterwheel, two 
drachmas.” In the fifth century, in a contract for a bath house, the text is less 
certain: to on en [to] [ant]lémati tou autou loutrou méchanostasion. 

This group of texts, in addition to the immediate context, leaves no room for 
doubt regarding the meaning of the biblical hapax ant/éma in John 4:11, where 
the Samaritan woman says to Jesus, oute antléma echeis, which has to mean, 
“Lord, you do not have a container for drawing water”; but since antléma 
“actually serves as a name for an instrument” (P. Chantraine, Dictionnaire 
étymologique), the correct English would be “You have nothing to draw water 
with,” no vessel of any sort, no rope, etc., and the well is deep. 


OVUTOKPITOG, YVNOLOG 

anyrokritos, upright, unfeigned, authentic; gnésios, authentic, dear, 
legitimate 

— see also DAOKPiVOLLAL, DIOKPLOIG, VDIOKPITNS, GVUTOKPLTOG 


anurokritos, S 505; TDNT 8.570-571; EDNT 1.112; MM 50; L&N 73.8; 
BAGD 76 | gnesios, S 1103; TDNT 1.727; EDNT 1.255; MM 128-129; L&N 
73.1; BAGD 162-163 


Because it is unknown in the papyri and in the secular language prior to its NT 
occurrences, anyrokritos can be said to be a specifically biblical word. If it is 
used only twice in the oT, in the sense of “upright, straightforward” (Wis 5:18; 
18:16), it is found six times in the epistolary corpus of the NT, qualifying 
wisdom (Jas 3:17), faith (1 Tim 1:5; 2 Tim 1:5), and brotherly love (Rom 12:9; 
2 Cor 6:6; 1 Pet 1:22). 

In accord with its etymology and with the synonyms offered by Hesychius — 
adolos, aprosopoléptos — it is usually translated “without hypocrisy,” that is, 


without sham or dissimulation. It is indeed true that this sense of sincerity or 
rectitude is implied in all these occurrences, especially in Jas 3:17, where 
wisdom is first of all qualified by pure (hagné) and finally by adiakritos 
(without partiality) and anyrokritos, which forms an inclusio and expresses a 
purity without mixture, an absolute sincerity. But this text contrasts the wisdom 
that comes from above with wisdom that is terrestrial, animal, diabolical (verse 
15), and the eight characteristics listed are intended to define the true sophia in 
terms of its essential components so that it can be distinguished from 
counterfeits. Similarly the “unfeigned faith” of 1 Tim 1:5 and 2 Tim 1:5 evokes 
the pistis whose exterior profession in words and deeds translates the allegiance 
of the heart and the convictions of the spirit; a “sincere” faith is faith that 
includes intellectual orthodoxy, pious conduct, faithfulness, and loyalty in 
keeping obligations. But this “truth” then amounts to conformity with the very 
nature of the virtue, and anyrokritos must be translated “authentic.” 

This emerges more clearly with the expression agapé (philadelphia) 
anyrokritos, which is probably a “love without hypocrisy,” such that the 
manifestations of affection match the sincerity of the attachment: one does not 
play-act in brotherly relationships. But this meaning does not account for Rom 
12:9, where this independent noun phrase governs the whole section on charity 
(verses 9-21) and serves as a kind of chapter title. St. Paul lists the specific 
characteristics of agapé, which is neither eros, nor philia, nor philostorgia, 
although it takes on their values; it is a completely original, godly love, 
revealed by Jesus Christ, poured out in the heart by the Holy Spirit, a love of 
nobility and beauty whose first mark is a horror of evil. In other words, agapé 
anyrokritos is specifically Christian love, characteristic of the baptized. It is 
also the mark of the true apostle; St. Paul recommends himself as a minister of 
God en agapéi anypokritoi (2 Cor 6:6), not by a show of affection but by the 
authentic charity which is divine in origin and has all of the traits that can be 
pondered in the example in Jesus Christ. It is like a certificate of origin that 
proves that Paul is truly sent by God and is thus a qualified apostle whose 
authority cannot be contested, in contrast to the pseudapostoloi (2 Cor 11:13). 
This meaning is confirmed by 2 Cor 8:8, where the Corinthians are in a position 
to prove that their love is authentic (to tés hymeteras agapés gnésion 
dokimazon), in that their urgency to participate in the collection authenticates 
their invisible love for God. Similarly Marcus Aurelius writes that “goodwill is 
invincible, if it is candid, without a mocking smile, without hypocrisy” (to 
eumenes anikéton ean gnésion é kai mé seséros méde hypokrisis, 11.18.15). 

The adjective gnésios, distinctively Pauline in the NT, is applied to three 
persons: Timotheo gnésio tekno en pistei (1 Tim 1:2), which must be translated 
“dear and authentic child in the faith”; to Titus (Titus 1:4); and to Syzygos, on 


whose name Paul makes a pun, “dear and authentic companion.” In secular 
usage, it is used for a son, a wife, a brother and sister, a friend, and a citizen. 
These usages show that in the Hellenistic period gnésios goes beyond the legal 
definition whereby it describes the legitimate son, as opposed to the bastard. 

(a) It is an emotionally freighted term. Like Isaac, whom Abraham sired by 
his wife, huios ... gnésios, atapétos kai monos (Philo, Abraham 168), or the 
decree of Cersonesos for a certain Heracleotes: “he shows authentic love” 
(agapan gnasian endeiknytai). 

(b) It is used in the first century in a religious sense for those who pass on a 
revelation. 

(c) In an even broader sense, for the authorized interpreters of a teaching, 
like Aristotle, “the most authentic disciple of Plato.” “Legitimate sons,” natural 
heirs of their father, are especially qualified to pass on his commandments 
(Philo, Virtues 59) and to be named sole governors of his empire (To Gaius 24). 
The additional observation that the adverb gnésids, “sincerely,” is used in the 
sense of “efficaciously” will enhance by this density of usages the meaning of 
gnésios as applied to Timothy and Titus in order to boost their credibility with 
the Ephesians and Cretans: true children of the apostle, they are his most 
authentic representatives, interpreters of his teachings, faithful echoes of his 
own voice. Furthermore, they should be treated with reverence, because they 
are not simple “brothers” (1 Thess 3:2) or collaborators (Rom 16:21), but men 
who have lived with Paul in a profound intimacy like that between sons and 
their father; thus they are very dear to him (2 Tim 2:1). These are credentials 
that will inspire Christians to obedience and filial piety toward them. 


amaéc, épanac 
hapax, ephapax, once 


apax, S 530; TDNT 1.381-383; EDNT 1.115-116; NIDNTT 2.716-719, 725; 
MM 53; L&N 60.67, 60.68, 60.70; BAGD 80 | ephapax, S 2178; TDNT 1.383- 
384; EDNT 2.91-92; NIDNTT 2.716-718; MM 269; L&N 60.67, 60.68, 67.34; 
BDF §§12(3), 203; BAGD 330 


In a listing, the adverb hapax has an arithmetic significance — epirrhéma 
arithmétikon (Hesychius) — the opposite of “several times.” Thus 2 Cor 11:25 — 
“once I was stoned, three times I was shipwrecked”; a constant usage in the 
literature. The literature often uses the formula hapax kai dis, “a first and a 
second time,” which can be translated “various times.” The same usage appears 
in St. Paul: “We have wanted to come to you a first time and a second time, but 


Satan has hindered us” (1 Thess 2:18); “When I was at Thessalonica you sent 
what I needed a first time and a second time” (Phil 4:16). Needless to say, 
uniqueness is the opposite of multiplicity, “one time” of “often” and “another 
time,” but not of “once again,” which is a repetition, even with significant 
changes, and with the nuance of a first time which contrasts with the last time 
(Heb 12:26—27 = Hag 2:5; cf. Judg 16:20, 28; 20:30—31; 1 Sam 3:10; 20:25; 2 
Macc 3:37; T. Abr. A 8, 9, 15). 

Often hapax has the meaning “one single time, unique.” “Only (and without 
exception) man gives orders to all other living beings that are mortal” (Philo, 
Husbandry 8; Moses 2.65), “a single bite inevitably brings death” (Dreams 
2.88; cf. Spec. Laws 1.59). This uniqueness can be periodic: “Once a year, 
propitiation is made”; thus the high priest only enters the holy of holies once a 
year. But many other texts emphasize that what is done is not repeatable, and 
these give hapax its definitive meaning: “Once for all Christ was manifested at 
the consummation of the ages” (Heb 9:26); “humans are destined to die only 
once” (Heb 9:27). “The faith is passed down to the saints once for all.” 

This meaning occurs frequently in Philo and the papyri: “The parricide 
would not die at one stroke (mé hapax); he finished dying only with continual 
suffering, sorrow, and distress” (Rewards 72); “It would be better to take 
nothing away, to add nothing ... and to leave alone that which was done once 
for all (hapax = definitively) at the beginning” (Etern. World 42); “Leave all 
the rest aside once for all.” The expression pros hapax at the end of a receipt 
(P.Oxy. 1138, 13; BGU 1020, 15; PSI 1040, 26; P.Erl. 79, 4) or a dossier 
(P.Bour. 20, 14) seems to mean that the item in question is complete and thus 
valid and definitive (cf. P.Lips. 34, 20; 35, 19; 39, 6). This would correspond to 
the Hebrew pa ‘am, often translated by hapax in the LXx, which means “anvil, 
step or pace, time or occurrence”; cf. Abishai to David: “let me pin him to the 
ground with a single throw of the spear” (1 Sam 26:8; cf. 1 Chr 1:11; Judg 
16:18); “May sinners perish far from the face of the Lord, all together.” 

Hapax usually is given the sense of “once for all” in Heb 9:28; 1 Pet 3:18 — 
Christ offered himself and died one single time for sins, and it is indeed true 
that this oblation was perfect and unique, so that there is no need for it to be 
renewed. But if this translation suggests the definitive quality of Christ’s 
sacrifice, it does not sufficiently emphasize that it is absolute, complete; it takes 
hapax too exclusively as an adverb of quantity and inadequately reflects the 
word’s etymology. Hapax may be an old nominative whose root is found in 
pég-ny-mi, “to fasten by driving well in, to drive into the ground, fasten by 
assembling, fix by compacting, solidifying, crystallizing, jelling, being 
congealed.” This quality of “compactness” seems to be retained in Josephus, 
Ant. 12.109: hapax ... eis aei diamené; 18.172; and the papyri where an initial 


act includes its effects. In AD 54, when the prefect of Egypt, L. Lucius Geta, 
wrote that his orders and decisions had been formulated “once,” he means that 
they always remain binding and must be applied by everyone everywhere just 
as on the first day. In a contract for a nurse, dating to 21 May 26: “When the 
year is up Paapis will pay her once for all 60 silver drachmas for the second 
year” (P.Rein. 103, 14; republished SB 7619). Here eis hapax means not just 
“one time only” but “entirely, completely”; the sum will be paid in full. On the 
theological plane, to say that the sacrifice of Christ is “compact” would mean 
that it includes all of its effects (and its commemorations?), like the spring 
which contains potentially the whole river. 

As for ephapax = ha-pax epi [pasin], unknown in the Lxx, in Philo, in 
Josephus, and in the papyri before the sixth century, it is used five times in the 
epistolary corpus. Four of these occurrences have the same meaning as hapax in 
the last sense discussed above. In Rom 6:10, the death of Christ was a unique 
event that objectively included the death of all. In Heb 7:27, ephapax is 
opposed to kath’ hémeran: Christ does not have to renew his sacrifice daily; its 
value is absolute and definitive, complete; thus he enters the heavenly sanctuary 
and does not come out again; his one and only entrance is made in order to 
remain there forever (9:12). To say that we are sanctified by the sacrifice of the 
body of Jesus (h€giasmenoi esmen ... ephapax) means that this sanctification is 
not only definitive (note the perfect participle) but collective, thanks to this 
unique offering which contains his body. 


aTapaBatoc 
aparabatos, inviolable, nontransferable 


aparabatos, S 531; TDNT 5.742-743; EDNT 1.116; NIDNTT 3.583-585; MM 
53; L&N 13.61; BAGD 80 


How should we translate this biblical hapax in Heb 7:24 — “Jesus, inasmuch as 
he remains for eternity, aparabaton echei tén hierdsynén”? This rather rare verb 
is only found in late Greek; it is used only once in Philo and twice in Josephus. 
Etymologically speaking, (parabaino: pass along or pass beyond, violate) a 
parabates is a transgressor, a violator, or a denigrator, so aparabatos should be 
that which ought not be transgressed, “inviolable,” and that is the meaning — 
usually in a legal context — that is well attested in the papyri and even in literary 
writings, notably with the verb meno. But this meaning does not fit in Heb 7:24. 

One might be tempted to give our adjective the otherwise well-attested 
meaning of “permanent, perpetual,” “unchangeable” as the word was 


understood by the Vulgate (sempiternum) and the Peshitta, and as it is most 
often used in literature. But this would produce a tautology with the first part of 
the verse, even a banality; and in any case this notion of a priesthood 
unchangeable in character or quality is not in evidence elsewhere in the epistle. 

Alternatively, we can posit a derivative meaning, one for which no 
attestation has yet been found: “not passing from one to another” (= mé 
parabainousan eis allon). This was the interpretation of St. John Chrysostom 
(adiadochon) and Theodoret, followed by Bengel — “that cannot pass to 
successors” — and it is the meaning that flows out of the context. As opposed to 
the levitical priesthood, whose mortal ministers had to transmit their power to 
their descendants, an eternal priest remains unique and will never have to pass 
his priesthood on to any other minister (cf. the hoi men... ho de antithesis in 
verses 23—24). The term was apparently chosen because of its legal 
connotations and to justify the priestly “institution” of the new covenant — 
which was identified with a single person! So we translate: “He possesses the 
priesthood which is nontransferable.” 


ATApYT 


aparché, firstfruit 


aparche, S 536; TDNT 1.484—486; EDNT 1.116; NIDNTT 3.415-417; MM 54; 
L&N 53.23, 57.171, 61.8; BAGD 81 


Most of the peoples of antiquity had the custom of offering to the deity, the 
master of nature and source of fertility, the firstfruits of their fields and the 
firstborn of their domestic animals. This usage is well attested in Greece, not 
only by the first literary text to employ the term aparché, but by many 
inscriptions in which it can be seen that the aparchai are not only levies but 
personal gifts, and more precisely offerings to the deity: “Firstfruits to the 
goddess Artemis.” An Athenian decree pertaining to the offering of the 
firstfruits of grain and to the Eleusinian feasts celebrated on this occasion 
modifies the payment of a certain otherwise unknown Chairemonid: kata ton 
Chairémonido nomon ton peri tés aparchés. Similarly, a decree probably found 
on the two steles at Eleusis and at Athens calls upon the Athenians to pay the 
aparché used for the sacrifices. This religious act takes quite different forms; it 
may be carried out at the beginning of a meal or before the departure of an army 
(Xenophon, Cyr. 7.1.1; Hier. 4.2); but it is always an opening ritual. 

We know how insistent Moses was about making this custom obligatory, 
how one had to present the firstfruits at the sanctuary with a word of dedication 


and a prayer (Deut 26:1—4) and the portion reserved for the priests (Num 5:9; 
18:11; 31:29). The firstfruits are the levy (Hebrew ¢rtimdah) assessed on the 
firstfruits of the soil, considered as the best. The consecration to God of the 
firstfruits that sanctifies the whole harvest is a “sacred levy” (Lev 22:12; Ezek 
48:10; Sir 7:31). At the return from captivity, this levy, which is reserved either 
for the priests or for the prince as part of their emolument (Ezek 45:16; 48:12, 
18, 20, 21; cf. Philo, Spec. Laws 1.151: semnoteron phoron kai hagioteron; 
2.120, 222), strongly resembles a tax; this meaning of aparché becomes 
common in the papyri and the equivalent is found in Josephus. Dio Cassius tells 
of when Emperor Commodius “ordered for his birthday that he be paid two 
gold denarii as firstfruits”; the term is also used in the inscriptions. 

Philo commented copiously on the texts of Scripture relative to the 
aparchai. He most often gives these latter the meaning “offering” (Joseph 194; 
Spec. Laws 2.167, 184, 186) and emphasizes their value as the first portion, an 
initial offering (Heir 253; Abraham 196; cf. Prelim. Stud. 89: archas, tas 
aparchas [that which is original, first]), but above all he insists on their 
religious meaning as an expression of gratitude toward God, a basic way of 
honoring him: “The aparchai are offerings of thanks (charistérious) to God” 
(Spec. Laws 1.152; cf. 1.138). The sacred obligation to offer the firstfruits 
(Spec. Laws 2.168; 4.99) is an act of religious virtue that honors the deity 
(Virtues 95; Sacr. Abel and Cain 74, 117); virtue “returns in thank offerings the 
firstfruits of goods received” (Prelim. Stud. 7). If it is necessary to consecrate to 
God the firstfruits of all plunder (Moses 1.316), it is because of the knowledge 
that the victory was given by God. These levies are so plentiful that they 
constitute a treasure in almost all the cities (Spec. Laws 1.77—78, 133, 153), as a 
benefice for the priests, for the priests’ servants, or for a priest’s daughter who 
has been widowed or divorced and is childless (Spec. Laws 1.117, 126, 128, 
129); so much so that it is evaluated as a sum of money (timatai tén aparchén 
argyrio rhéto, Spec. Laws 1.139; cf. m. Bek. 8.7—8), and thus the Jews 
“gathered together the sacred funds (chrémata hiera; cf. Syl. 416, 9), those of 
the firstfruits, which they sent to Jerusalem” (To Gaius 156, 157, 216, 291, 311, 
312, 316). 

In the usage of the papyri, aparché hardly ever has the religious meaning, 
but it retains its basic meaning of “beginning, first, initial” and most often 
designates the birth certificate, the identification document for free men, 
corresponding to the hypomnéma epigennéseos,; and for Roman citizens it 
refers to the professio liberorum natorum. According to the Gnomon of the 
Idios Logos: “A female citizen (of Alexandria) who by mistake married an 
Egyptian man, thinking that he was of the same estate as herself, is not held 
responsible. If the two spouses together present the birth certificates of their 


children (hypo amphoteron aparché teknon tethé), these latter will retain the 
right of (Alexandrian) citizenship” (téreitai hé politeia) from their mother (47, 
line 131). In a list of inscriptions of minors as new citizens in AD 133, the 
document itself is called the aparché. It proves that the child of a citizen was 
inscribed for the first time on an official list of citizens, with sponsors 
(gnostéres, line 8) guaranteeing not that the child was born but that he has the 
right to be called a citizen of Antinodpolis (Pap.Lugd.Bat. VI, 30, 18). At the 
beginning of the third century, Ermias and his wife Helen address a petition to 
the senate of Antinoe that their five-year-old son Castor be inscribed as a 
citizen (BovAdpEvo1 BE0001 axapynv dDiod Kéotoposc Etav &’ ... GEtodpLEV 
OVvVTGEAL TO ypapLatet Péo8a1 tHv ToD Kactopos anapyiv ws KaOyjKe1, P.Stras. 
634, 9 and 14). The editor, J. Schwartz, explains the procedure followed: “The 
father first addresses a petition to the bou/é; then he presents his child, probably 
accompanied by two sponsors (gnostéres) and pays perhaps ... a tax (aparché); 
then the child is inscribed in the register; and finally a certificate (likewise 
called an aparché) is delivered to the father by the prytaneis.” Under Hadrian’s 
reign, the tutor of a certain child bor to a soldier had to prove that this child 
was a Citizen by producing his birth certificate, but he seems to have been 
unable to do so: “that which is sought concerning the child’s aparché ... to seek 
out the birth aparché.” In the third century, PSI 1067, 11 contains the request 
for a child’s birth certificate: “desiring the aparché that we had from our mutual 
daughter Eudaimonis.” 

Requests for enrollment as an ephebe are rather common, and as with the 
birth certificate aparchai, the payment of a monetary tax is mentioned (omnyd 
tassesthai aparchén), and the aparché can mean a sum of money, notably that 
put up as a guarantee or the tax on Jews. 

These usages, which despite their diversity retain the same fundamental 
meaning, help us better understand the NT usages of aparché, which are almost 
all metaphorical. Most of these point to some beginning, a newness or even a 
birth. First of all, Jas 1:18 — “He begot us by the word of truth so that we might 
be as it were the firstfruits of his creatures.” Christians are the new Israel, 
constituting the “assembly of the firstborn” (ekklésia prototokon, Heb 12:23). 
Newly born, they are like the firstfruits of the harvest and belong to God, and 
are described in terms of their precedence in regard to generations to follow. 
The best parallel is Philo: Israel, an orphan-people that stirs God’s compassion, 
is “like a sort of firstfruits of the whole human race” (Spec. Laws 4.180). In the 
same sense, Christ resurrects the dead, “the firstfruits of those who sleep” (1 
Cor 15:20); this is put in necessary relation with the mass of the other dead, 
who cannot not be “awakened” in their turn by God. Jesus is “at the avant-garde 
of those who have passed on,” part of the same company; his own resurrection 


cannot be an isolated event but precedes and guarantees the resurrection of the 
other deceased. 

If Epenetus is greeted as “firstfruits of Asia [offered] to Christ” (Rom 16:5) 
and “the household of Stephanas, firstfruits of Achaea” (1 Cor 16:15), this is a 
title of honor or dignity attributed to an elite, to the “firstfruits” of those who 
consecrated themselves to Christ in a certain region, the “firstborn” begotten to 
the divine life, but constituting a unity with those who will be converted in the 
future and stirred up by their example. The “firstfruits,” in accord with the 
usage of the Lxx, are always the best. If the virgins “follow the Lamb wherever 
he goes, they have been redeemed (and separated) from humankind as a 
firstfruits for God and for the Lamb” (Rev 14:4); there has been a transfer of 
ownership. The reference is to the redemption of slaves (agorazo), who have a 
new standing and become the property of the deity. In the case at hand, it is the 
best part of redeemed humanity, that which is specially consecrated to God and 
to God’s service, but they are “firstfruits” with regard to the universal harvest 
of the elect. If all Christians have the firstfruits of the Spirit (tén aparchén tou 
pneumatos echontes), groaning inwardly and longing for adoption, the 
deliverance of the body (Rom 8:23), this aparché is not a first participation as 
compared to a second that would be more abundant; it is an anticipation. The 
Holy Spirit is the pledge of the gift of glory. By his very presence he guarantees 
that the condition of the sons of God in this world will not remain precarious, 
imperfect, and threatened, or merely inchoative. They aspire intensely, for their 
standing as adoptive children should not only be recognized, but should also 
bring along all its rights and results, notable among which is the transformation 
of the physical body into a body that is spiritual and glorious. The Holy Spirit 
in the heart of the believer gives much greater certitude than any prytaneis of 
their birthright in the heavenly world. This integral fullness of adoption is a 
marvelous novum. 

More delicate is the interpretation of Rom 11:16, where St. Paul wishes to 
prove by a reference to Num 15:20—21 that the Jews are a people consecrated to 
God: “Tf the firstfruits are holy, the rest of the dough is also, and if the root is 
holy, the branches are as well.” It matters little here whether the aparchai are 
the first Jewish converts or rather the patriarchs, notably Abraham (11:25), who 
constitutes “the holy root.” On first reading, one understands that the 
consecration of the firstfruits profits the ensemble, that it has the effect of 
consecrating the rest. But Fr. Lagrange observes that this theology is not found 
in the Bible, nor in Philo, nor in Josephus; the goal of the firstfruits is “rather to 
give the people free usage of the whole after a small part has been set aside for 
Yahweh (Lev 23:14).... This offering thus has as its result that it confers [on 
plants and fruits] a sort of legal purity,” making the loaf edible for the people of 


God; its initial “impurity” is removed. In the case at hand, the descendants of 
Israel, though unbelievers at present, still benefit from the blessing granted their 
ancestors; they remain called to salvation by virtue of the very firstfruits: “the 
root is holy.” Now, the first NT meaning of the word is “non-impure” and it is 
thus in a marriage between a Christian husband and a pagan wife, or conversely 
“the unbelieving husband is found sanctified in the wife, and the unbelieving 
wife is sanctified in the brother; since otherwise we would have to conclude 
that your children are impure, whereas in fact they are holy” (1 Cor 7:14). This 
latter case is explained by the “incorporating personality” of the Christian 
parent, who passes on qualities and privileges to his descendant. But for the 
firstfruits, it seems that rabbinic theology granted it a value analogous to 
“sanctification” with regard to the whole harvest: the best part served for the 
whole (cf. 1 Cor 15:20, 23). The first includes the aggregate, and that is why the 
offering of the former is beneficial for the latter. This is the teaching of R. Josue 
ben Kabsai: “All my life I read this verse (Num 19:19), ‘The pure man 
sprinkles the impure’ and I believed that an individual could only annul the 
impurity of one person, until I learned that a sprinkling suffices for many” (b. 
Dem. 3.4); “The Mishna (m. Sabb. 21.2) permits the transporting of a pure 
oblation together with a part that is profane. If it is allowed to take away what is 
impure, it is thanks to the pure part which is the majority” (b. Dem. 7.2). 

Thus all the NT usages of aparché, while referring to OT texts and theology, 
apply only to humans. Under the influence of Philo, and, it would seem, the 
rabbis, they emphasize less the offering to God than the link between the 
firstfruits and the whole of the harvest; the former represent the latter and in 
some way contain it. Conformably to contemporary papyrological usage, the 
sense of newness, beginning, and birth is strongly emphasized; but according to 
the Pauline parallels, the nuance of “pledge, guarantee” comes to the surface. If 
the OT insists on the setting apart of the firstfruits, the NT makes the most of 
their unity with the rest of the harvest: “the branches are also holy.” 


anatny 
apaté, deception, trickery, pleasure 


apate, S 539; TDNT 1.385; EDNT 1.117; NIDNTT 2.457—459; MM 54; L&N 
31.12; BAGD 82 


The classical meaning “deception, seduction, trickery” is the meaning in the 
LXx, which has only four occurrences, all in Jdt. It is the only meaning in St. 
Paul, and in the papyri, from the law of Cyrene in the second-third century BC 


and an imperial rescript of the second century to the quasi-stereotyped formula 
reproduced in various forms in the sixth and seventh centuries: “I confess 
without any guile or fear or force or deceit or compulsion” (homologo dicha 
dolou kai phobou kai bias kai apatés kai anankés pasés). 

But in 1903, A. Deissmann announced another meaning of the term: 
“pleasure, delight.” In 1911, J. Rouffiac mentioned that several Italia 
manuscripts (codd. Corbeiensis, Bobbiensis) translate apaté with delectationes, 
voluptas, delectamentum, and he located this sense in I.Priene 113, 64 (84 Bc): 
Euergetes Zosimus gave a banquet for the city, hired artists, “did not only that 
which was pleasant, but desiring moreover to delight the spectators, (he hired [a 
flute-player?] and a pantomime).” Finally, with immense epigraphical 
erudition, L. Robert showed that in the popular Hellenistic language apaté was 
often synonymous with hédoné, tryphé, terpsis (a species of sensual pleasure, 
pleasure in spectacles). Apart from the Latin-Greek glossaries of the third 
century, he cites the Lexeis Attikon kai Hellénon kata stoicheion of the 
lexicographer Moeris in the second century: “apaté: deceit among the Attics; 
pleasure among the Greeks.” The examples are numerous, from Polybius 
2.56.12: tragedy is modeled on reality “for the pleasure of the spectators”; to 
4.20.5: music was not brought to humans as a charlatan’s pleasure (or 
illusion?); to Dio Chrysostom, Or. 32.4—5: spectacles are a delight for the city 
(cf. 4.114). According to Artemidorus of Ephesus, dreaming about peaches, 
apricots, plums, and cherries “signifies pleasures and sensual delights if these 
are seasonable.” 

These attestations provide a framework for translating hé apaté tou ploutou 
in the explanation of the parable of the sower (Matt 13:22; Mark 4:19). 
Commentators usually say “the seductions of wealth stifle the word.” But we 
should probably follow M. J. Lagrange, who in his commentary on St. Mark 
relies on A. Deissmann and translates “the pleasures of wealth.” The parallel in 
Luke 8:14 is almost conclusive: hédonai tou biou. 

The two meanings are brought together in Strabo 11.2.10, which explains 
the epithet Apatouros given to the Aphrodite of Phanagoria: Attacked by giants, 
“she called on Heracles for help and hid him in a cave, then, receiving each of 
the giants in turn in her home, she turned them over one at a time to Heracles to 
be killed, thanks to this ruse whereby she served as bait, ex apatés.” 


amEeATiCwo 
apelpizo, to hope for something in return 


apelpizo, S 560; TDNT 2.533-534; EDNT 1.437—441; NIDNTT 2.238, 241; 
MM 56-57; L&N 30.54; BAGD 83-84 


In the Sermon on the Mount, the Lord, wishing to emphasize the disinterested 
quality of agapé, commanded “Love your enemies, do good, and lend méden 
apelpizontes.” If this were a matter of making interest-free loans, it would be an 
illustration of the gratuitousness of benevolence (agathopoieo), not as a 
profitable financial operation for the lender, even at the lowest rates, but as a 
brotherly service. But if the righteous person lent money to his countrymen 
without charging interest, debtors often abused his generosity (cf. Sir 29:1—7), 
so that the lender, defrauded of his capital, was tempted to refuse to make new 
advances. Hence the exhortation in Matt 5:42 — “Do not turn away from one 
who wants to borrow”; note the continued action implied by the present 
imperative danizete — “lend habitually” (Luke 6:35) — and the clear instruction 
méden apelpizontes — “without expecting anything in return.” Lend with the 
willingness never to be repaid. 

But this translation, which is an interpretation — the difficulty is well known 
— does not match the unique and well-attested meaning of apelpizo: not to hope 
that something will happen, to despair. Furthermore, it seems to contradict the 
motive given later in the verse for heeding the exhortation: “and your 
recompense will be great.” Some have suggested a mistake in the text, or else 


exploited the reading of certain manuscripts (&, =, II* 489) supported by the 


Syriac versions (médena apelpizontes) taking the neuter plural médena as 
referring to rebuffed would-be borrowers, “not forcing anyone to despair.” But 
this reading is clearly a dittography (méden a-apelpizontes). Finally, one could 
follow the Old Latin, nihil desperantes, not despairing of someday recovering 
your capital or of being repaid a hundredfold by God (cf. the thought in Eccl 
11:1 — the sea returns that which is given it). But M. J. Lagrange rightly rebels 
against the meaning, which he says is “absolutely repugnant in this heroic 
context” (RB, 1895, p. 196). 

So we must follow the Clementine Vulgate (nihil inde sperantes), which 
takes the verb in the sense clearly demanded by the context, specifying the 
practical consequences of agapé in the abrupt manner of Semitic formulations. 
Jesus is not entering the spheres of business or of the virtues of prudence or 
justice. He is pointing out the nature of Christian love: complete forgetfulness 
of oneself and absolute gratuitousness. “Lend without expecting anything in 
return.” 


OMEPAVTOG 
aperantos, endless, interminable, vain 


aperantos, S 562; EDNT 1.120; L&N 61.19; BAGD 84 


The heterodox Ephesians are fond of “fables and endless genealogies,” i.e., 
never completed and inconsequential (1 Tim 1:4). The adjective aperantos (NT 
hapax), unknown in the papyri (cf. P.Tebt. 847, 21, apéramenou) has these two 
connotations. But in the first century it took on a technical rhetorical 
significance in the Stoic vocabulary, qualifying “reasonings that do not result in 
proof, arguments that do not conclude,” sterile conversations (Josephus, Ant. 
17.131). Cicero complains to the son of Amyntas, an intolerable babbler 
(aperantologias aédous, Att. 12.9; cf. Strabo 13.1.41). One of the best parallels 
is in the satirical poet Timon of Phlius: the philosophers “dispute endlessly [and 
vainly] (apeirita dérioontes) in the aviary of the muses [meaning the Museum 
of Alexandria] ... until these table speakers are unburdened of their flow of 
words [literally, logodiarrhec” (Athenaeus 1.22d). The other is in Philo: the 
happiness of the skeptics rides entirely upon the endless and fruitless (aperant6 
kai anényto) criticism of names and words (Prelim. Stud. 53). Minds of this sort 
know neither measure nor limit in their discourse, they speak indiscriminately, 
bringing chaos and confusion in all matters, mixing the true and the false, the 
sacred and the profane. Prattlers of this type, already exposed at Alexandria, 
have taken up exegesis and theology at Ephesus and pose a threat to the faith 
(cf. Titus 3:9). 


OMEPLOTCAOTMS 
aperispastos, without hindrance or distraction 


aperispastos, S 563; EDNT 1.120; MM 57; L&N 30.33; BAGD 84 


The Corinthians are exhorted to virginity, which would firmly position them 
near the Lord, without distraction (euparedron to Kyrio aperispastos, 1 Cor 
7:35). This adverb is a biblical hapax and is relatively rare in the Hellenistic 
period. Apart from errors, it is found only twice in the papyri, but its meaning is 
clear. Derived from perispao, “pull from another direction, pull against,” 
aperispastos means “without hindrance, without distraction”; which agrees with 
the meaning of the adjective aperispastos, “not drawn hither and thither,” 
known in the oT and very common in our papyri. The oldest attestation is from 


the third century BC, and it is multiplied in the first and second centuries AD, so 
that it could be said that the word becomes common coinage. Now a general 
orders, “see to it that he is left in peace until he has finished his sowing” 
(P.Rein. 18, 40; 12 October 108 Bc); now the weavers of Philadelphia remark 
that they “have until now been left in peace to practice our trade” and ask not to 
be disturbed and to remain exempt from other public services (P.Phil. 10, 16; 
from AD 139); or someone requires “that the carrier not be bothered” (ho 
diagon aperispastos estai, UPZ 226, 6). In AD 46, 48, and 52 the homologia 
aperispastou is a guarantee of immunity to any constraint, penalty, or 
disagreement that a contracting party might incur. 

In all these occurrences, the adjective emphasized the absence of troubles, 
bothers, inconveniences, freedom from worries; in other literary texts, the focus 
is on steadiness, attention, and refusal of any digression. All of these nuances 
converge perfectly in the aperispastos of the virgins in 1 Cor 7:15, who are 
spared the perispasmoi of the married life. With good reason, the exegetes 
bring in Luke 10:38—42, where Mary of Bethany is seated, at rest, at the feet of 
the Lord, all her attention focused on him; while Martha busies herself here and 
there (periespato), pulled between divergent concerns. Thus virginity allows 
exclusive concentration on God. 


aneYo 
apecho, to hold, collect, acknowledge receipt of payment in full; remain 
distant; abstain 


apecho, S 568; TDNT 2.828; EDNT 1.120-121; MM 57-58; L&N 57.137, 
59.47, 85.16, 90.67; BDF §8§ 129, 180(3), 180(5), 308, 322; BAGD 84-85; ND 
6.3 


This verb, which has several very different meanings, is a compound of echo, 
“to have,” which expresses a relationship of possession: “to hold, keep,” hence 
“collect.” Thus after Asclepius has healed Demodike, Akeson’s wife, Akeson 
writes on a tablet, “You have received the debt of Akeson.” According to 
Marcus Aurelius 9.42.12—13, when a person does something good, it is enough 
to have acted in accord with nature; no reward is to be sought (misthon zéteis) 
any more than that the eye should receive a reward (apechei to idion) for 
seeing. In fulfilling its role, it possesses that which belongs to it (echei to 
heautou). 

Hence the commercial meaning of apechd, “acknowledge receipt of 
payment in full,” which is copiously attested in the papyri and is highlighted by 


A. Deissmann: to have something from someone’s hand is to receive one’s due. 
There are two types of receipts: some note the act of a person who has paid, 
with the verb in the perfect (for the abiding result of the action); others express 
the acknowledgment of the one who receives, with the verb in the present 
(echo, “I have”; apecho, “I have my due’). The oldest papyrological attestation 
of the verb is from 276 Bc: homologein apechein K ... (P.Hib. 97, 5; 
republished as P. Yale 27; cf. P.Alex. 9, 10). Usually it is specified that the 
“price” (tén timén) of some land, a house, an ass, etc., has been received: “C. 
Anthistius Valens has received the price of these lands (to auton teimas 
apeschékenai) as stipulated in the papers” (P.Phil. 11, 13); “Sarapion 
acknowledges having received from the buyer the full price agreed upon, 
amounting to fifty-four thousand drachmas.” Also quite often, however, only 
the sum of money is mentioned: “I have received the prescribed drachmas of 
silver”; “I acknowledge (having from you) twelve staters and two denarii which 
I received (apeschon) and which were charged to my account, and which I will 
repay” (P.Mur. 114, 12); sometimes obols (P.Genova 88, 2), as with this new 
officer (principalis) who has drawn some money (chalkon apeschon) and 
would have liked to send a gift to his mother (P.Mich. 465, 7). Sometimes a 
dowry is in question (pherné, P.Fam.Tebt. 13, 38; P.Mil. Vogl. 185, 21, 36), 
sometimes expenditures (dapanémata, P.Fouad 64, 5; P.Hamb. 69, 6), artabai 
of grain, of straw (SB 9782, 3), a cargo or load, food and fruit (karpon, BGU 
1587, 7); on occasion, “what is due to me.” A rental or lease that is paid in kind 
(to ekphorion) and a lease paid in cash (phoros) are mentioned either together 
or separately; but for the latter it is often specified that it is a loan or rent 
(misthosis). In contracts for service, receipt of the agreed-upon wage is 
acknowledged (apeschékenai ... to symphonéthen salarion, P.Harr. 64, 25; SB 
10205, 16). In AD 24, “He acknowledges ... receiving from him the price and 
the wages” (homologei ... apeschékenai par’ autou tén timén kai tous misthous, 
P.Mich. 337, 7); in the second century, “I have received the wage from 
Phaophi” (apecho de ton tou Phadphi misthon, BGU 1647, 13; cf. 1663, 1, 16; 
P.Oxy. 1992, 19). 

These usages shed light on Matt 6:2, 5, 16, where — with respect of 
almsgiving, prayer, and fasting — the Lord denounces the ostentation of the 
hypocrites who seek to be seen and praised by other people. He repeats three 
times, “Truly, I tell you, they have received their reward” (apechousin ton 
misthon auton). The verb in the present indicative means that these apparently 
pious people have nothing more to expect in the beyond. They already have 
now that which is due them. They have in hand the receipt for what they have 
supplied ... so much wind! The irony is plain. In the same sense, the rich are 
told in Luke 6:24, apechete tén paraklésin hymon; they have had their portion 


of joy on earth and must not expect “consolation” in heaven! In contrast, 
Philemon, whose runaway slave was temporarily separated from him 
(echoristhé), will recover him (apechés) for good in heaven as a brother for 
eternity (Phlm 15). The same bookkeeping nuance appears in Phil 4:18, ina 
section where the apostle uses several expressions borrowed from the language 
of business. He acknowledges receiving the help sent by the Philippians: “I 
have received everything and more than enough” (apecho de panta kai 
perisseuo); “through Epaphroditus, I received what you sent” (dexamenos ... ta 
par’ hymon). We could translate, “I give a receipt for everything, and I have 
plenty.” 

The verbal prefix ap- retains its full force when apecho means “be distant,” 
first of all in a geographical sense: “Jesus was not far from the house” (Luke 
7:6); the prodigal son was still far from his father (15:20); Emmaus is “a town 
about sixty stadia away from Jerusalem” (apechousan stadious hexékonta, 
24:13). The usage is classical and is particularly common in the Lxx: Joseph’s 
brothers, having left the city, “had not gone far” (Hebrew hiphil of rahaq, Gen 
44:4); “They were far from the Sidonians.” It is common even in the papyri. 
From this spatial meaning comes the definition “remain apart, stay distant,” 
especially in a figurative and psychological sense: “You are much farther than 
we from saying things worthy to be believed.” This meaning is common in the 
LXx, where Job begs God to remove his hand (Job 13:21) and Yahweh is far 
from the wicked (Prov 15:29); as a reproach, “He has removed his heart far 
from me” (apechei ap’ emou, Isa 29:13; the opposite of engizei, draw near). It 
is commanded to “stay away from a man who has the power to put to death” 
(Sir 9:13), from quarreling (28:8), from violence (Isa 54:14), from the snares 
that lie in the path of the perverse (Prov 22:5; cf. Wis 2:16). Matt 15:8 quotes 
Isa 29:13 — “This people honors me with their lips, but their heart is far from 
me” (apechei ap’ emou, cf. Mark 7:6). 

To keep one’s distance can be a sign of respect: “When the Lacedaemonians 
ravaged the rest of Attica, they respected Decelea” (Herodotus 9.13; cf. 
Thucydides 4.97.3); “certain people do not even respect corpses.” To be far 
from means to be unable to touch, a negative connotation that can be translated 
either “hinder” (“In all of these parts [thorax, the head, the back], with their 
numerous clefts, nothing hinders [ouden apechei] the vessels from carrying 
various materials”) or “spare.” Aristobulus gives the order to “spare Antigonus 
if he is unarmed.” 

In the language of NT ethics, apecho (in the middle voice), as in classical 
Greek, always has the nuance of prohibition: “to abstain.” At the Jerusalem 
Council, St. James proposes, “Let us write to the Gentiles to abstain from the 
pollution of idols and fornication.” St. Paul gives this definition: “This is the 


will of God, namely, your sanctification, abstaining (apechesthai hymas) from 
sexual immorality” (1 Thess 4:3), from every kind of evil. St. Peter writes, “I 
exhort you to abstain from fleshly desires that make war on the soul.” This 
means not just keeping one’s distance, but refusing to have even the slightest 
contact; at least this is the ethical nuance given this verb by the Lxx and 
especially by Philo: “It is commanded to abstain from wickedness” (Philo, 
Alleg. Interp. 1.102; cf. 3.104), from injustice (Husbandry 113), offenses (ton 
hamartématon apechou, Change of Names 47; Virtues 163), from doing evil 
(Spec. Laws 2.15), “from returning to each other the wrongs that are done us” 
(Virtues 140; cf. Moses 1.308). Likewise, in Josephus God commands Adam 
and Eve to abstain from the tree of knowledge (Ant. 1.40), and commands Noah 
to abstain from shedding blood. 

There remains the difficult task of translating Mark 14:41 — “Sleep now and 
rest. It’s all up (apechei)! The hour has come; the Son of Man will be handed 
over.” The Vulgate translates “sufficit,” but what does “it is enough” mean? F. 
Field noted that apart from the [pseudo-] attestation in Hesychius, the 
translation “sufficit” can be supported only with a text of Ps.-Anacreon (Od. 
28.23): the poet, having given his instructions to the painter for a portrait of his 
mistress, concludes, “Enough! For now I see the young woman herself” 
(apechei. blepo gar autén). This would perhaps be a sufficient attestation, but it 
can be corroborated by P.Stras. 4, 19, from the sixth century, and by the chorus 
in Aeschylus, PV 687 — “Oh! Oh! Far from me! Enough!” (ea, ea, apeche, 
pheu) — and probably by other equivalent usages. We have to remember that a 
word may commonly have a meaning in the spoken language that is not attested 
in written documents. In any event, this meaning is in harmony with “abstain” 
and “be distant.” We may imagine that the apostles, already asleep, have risen, 
and that after a few minutes Jesus, referring to all that has happened at 
Gethsemane, utters the word apechei either meaning “You’ve had it” or 
pointing out that the time has come: “The hour is now.” They would have to 
leave the garden and prepare to go. 


OTAOTNSC, ATAODSG 
haplotés, simplicity, singleness, sincerity; haplous, morally whole, faithful 


aplotes, S 572; TDNT 1.386-387; EDNT 1.123-124; NIDNTT 3.571-572; MM 
58; L&N 57.106, 88.44; BAGD 85-86 | aplous, S 573; TDNT 1.386; EDNT 
1.123-124; NIDNTT 3.571; MM 58; L&N 23.132, 57.107; BDF §845, 60(1), 
61(2); BAGD 86 


These are two terms that cannot be well understood in the NT except in light of 
the Lxx. In classical Greek, “haplous is the opposite of diplous, meaning simple 
or single rather than double ... sometimes in the moral sense of straight, 
without turning aside.” But in the OT, this adjective translates the Hebrew tam, 
signifying all that is whole (hence upright [French intégre — Tr.], perfect); then 
well made; and finally peaceful, and hence innocent. 7amim refers to all that is 
complete, finished, done; hence intact or undefiled, without fault; and finally 
irreproachable, exemplary, impeccable. This perfection, which the Vulgate calls 
simplicitas, is frequently associated with yasar, expressing rectitude: that which 
corresponds to an objective norm; thus, in a physical sense, that which is 
straight, direct, unified; and in a moral sense that which is loyal, just, right. This 
union (Ps 25:21; 37:37) points out that the perfection-integrity of the just is 
characterized by an absolute rectitude of conscience and life. Furthermore, the 
models of the pious person, like Noah and Job (Gen 5:9; Job 1:1, 8) are 
presented as “perfect and upright,” they are seasoned, lacking in nothing, 
innocent and irreproachable. 

This is not just a dictionary entry but an entire spirituality. This faultless 
innocence, this uncompromising rectitude, is blessed by God (Prov 2:7; 10:29; 
11:20; 28:10) and is the way of salvation (Prov 28:18). It is the virtue of the 
servants of God (Deut 18:13; Ps 19:24; 25:21; Prov 13:6), or better, a deep- 
seated purpose, a condition of the soul. As opposed to duplicitous people, those 
with divided hearts, those who are simple have no other concern than to do the 
will of God, to observe his precepts; their whole existence is an expression of 
this disposition of heart, this rectitude: “Let us all die in our simplicity” (1 
Macc 2:37). In the first century BC, haplotés, so exalted in the Wisdom 
writings, is considered the supreme virtue of the patriarchs. 

It is not easy to define precisely the meaning of haplous in the outline of the 
logion of the two lights, which calls for checking the condition of this “lamp of 
the body,” the eye, because if it is “evil” (dark) it is unable to make out the 
exterior light of Christ; this would be blindness indeed, like that of a blind 
person facing the sun. If we take haplous and ponéros in a physical sense, they 
would mean respectively “healthy or normal” and “sick.” Thus Socrates called 
myopia a “defect of the eyes, ponéria ophthalmon” (Plato, Hp. Mi. 374d), but 
this meaning is not biblical, and in secular Greek a healthy eye is normally 
called ophthalmos agathos; consequently, what we are dealing with is a 
Septuagintism. It is best to take the logion as a whole in a moral sense — the 
“darkened eye” in the sense of T. Issach. 4.6 (cf. T. Benj. 4.2), a clouded eye or 
depraved will. The eye is the organ for recognizing divinity: ho ophthalmos sou 
= to phos to en soi (cf. Prov 20:27) = tous ophthalmous tés kardias (Eph 1:18). 
The point here is probably unclouded loyalty, in the sense in which pure hearts 


will see God (Matt 5:8), but the deepest meaning is that of a simple soul, not 
parceled out, like that of a small child, oriented exclusively toward God. This 
integrity, this rigorousness of basic purpose, introduces one to the light, the 
world of God. The light is total and perfect; but if one’s outlook is evil, 
deficient because the heart is pulled in different directions (cf. Matt 6:21), the 
whole person abides in darkness (the world of Satan?). Simplicity is thus total 
involvement and the unreserved giving of the self. 

These same connotations of generosity or liberality are to be understood in 
the verses about the gifts of the Macedonians and the Corinthians to the 
community at Jerusalem (2 Cor 8:2; 11:11, 13), and about gifts given by the 
charismatic, who gives not grudgingly but generously (ho metadidous en 
haplotéti, Rom 12:8). On the other hand, the nuance of integrity and 
uprightness come to the fore in 2 Cor 11:3 — “I fear that just as the serpent lured 
Eve through his wiliness (en té panourgia; cf. Gen 3:1) your thoughts might be 
corrupted (and abased) from the simplicity and purity that are fitting with 
respect to Christ.” But if slaves must obey their masters “in simplicity of heart” 
(Col 3:22; Eph 6:5), purity of intention and wholehearted devotion cannot be 
separated in their service. The Christian slave will want to obey orders 
faithfully and not balk at his duties. He works as a person in a position of trust 
and with real nobility. 

The meaning of the adverb haplos (NT hapax) in Jas 1:5 cannot be 
determined with certainty: “God gives to all hap/6s and does not reproach.” 
Given the last part of the sentence, it is tempting to translate haplos “sincerely, 
without reservation or restriction.” But the meaning of the Vulgate, supported 
by the Peshitta, agrees better with the language of the Lxx: God gives perfectly, 
i.e., with abandon. The papyri shed hardly any light, or rather they most often 
use haplos, especially in the first century, to affirm a statement: “absolutely, 
quite plainly.” Contracting parties agree not to file any complaints whatsoever 
concerning debts, payments, stipulations, or “anything else at all.” Thus, in an 
act establishing ownership, “the declarer and his successors will not initiate any 
legal proceedings concerning the above-mentioned goods, nor for anything else, 
absolutely, in any manner.... For his part, Anthistia Cronous will not start legal 
proceedings against the declarer concerning any of the above stipulations (peri 
médenos haplos pragmatos) ... in any fashion (tropd médent)” (P.Phil. 11.16, 
21). In AD 38, emou méthen haplos lambanontos means “without receiving 
absolutely anything.” Consequently, the best translation of Jas 1:5 would 
appear to be “purely and simply,” without emphasizing one nuance or another, 
except that of pure gift. 


ATOBAETO 
apoblepo, to look, observe, pay close attention 
—see also d~opaa 


apoblepo, S 578; EDNT 1.125; MM 59; L&N 30.31; BAGD 89 


To describe the character of the faith whereby Moses, in the midst of his trials, 
took the promised reward into account, Heb 11:26 uses the verb apoblepo, 
“look, observe, pay attention.” Faith “looks from a distance,” or better, 
“considers steadfastly” and as it were exclusively. In the OT, apoblepd 
sometimes connotes lying in wait or scrutinizing (Ps 10:8; 11:5), or making a 
profitable observation (Prov 24:32); but when it translates the verb padnah (Hos 
3:1; Cant 6:1), which means turn to look (Exod 2:12) or to leave (Isa 13:14), it 
takes on the sense of turning away, of detaching oneself from other concerns to 
devote one’s attention to one thing only. This meaning, which is the one that 
applies in Heb 11:26, is confirmed by Philo, Spec. Laws 1.293; Moses keeps his 
eyes fixed on the greatness of God. Cf. P.Stras. 305, 6: apoblepon kai eis ta 
mellonta; PSI 414, 9, a letter from the vine-grower Meno claiming his pay from 
Zeno: eis to opsonion apoblepo. 

In secular Greek, apoblepo expresses the activity of the astronomer who 
“observes the heavenly motions,” or that of a painter who fixes his gaze on a 
model, constantly checking in order to take in every detail. The use of the word 
is extended from simple eyesight to a “become aware of” (Epictetus 1.6.37) and 
especially to “take into consideration, take into account” in order to pattern 
one’s conduct accordingly. This is exactly what Moses did in reckoning that 
there was no comparison between the treasures of Egypt and the divine 
“recompense.” 


amodoyn 


apodoché, acceptance, enthusiastic reception, respect 


apodoche, S 594; TDNT 2.55—56; EDNT 1.129; NIDNTT 3.744, 746; MM 62; 
L&N 31.52; BAGD 91 


“This saying is sure and worthy of all approbation” (pasés apodochés axios, 1 
Tim 1:15; 4:9). This kerygma formula, influenced by Hellenism, and 
abundantly commented upon by exegetes, can be clarified when apodoché is 
given its proper value. This noun, which only appears in late Koine (except for 


Thucydides 4.81.2), normally means “a good welcome, favorable reception,” 
and it is thus that it is attested in Ep. Arist. 257: “How can one find a good 
welcome among strangers?” and in Josephus, Ant. 18.274: “their insuperable 
objection to receiving the statue” of the emperor. 

But already in the last century F. Field pointed out that the connotation of 
approval and admiration stood out in numerous texts, and in 1911 J. Rouffiac 
tracked it down in two inscriptions of Priene. We could add Ep. Aristides 308 — 
when Demetrius undertook a reading and a translation in the presence of the 
translators, “these were received with enthusiasm by the crowd” — and 
Diodorus Siculus 1.69; 9.40; 15.35. 

What is more, the expression axios apodochés, already used by Philo (“He 
alone is worthy of approval who has placed his hope in God,” Philo, Rewards 
13; likewise Flight 129), is current in the literature: “Strato himself was a man 
worthy of much acceptance” (autos de ho Straton anér gegone pollés tés 
apodochés axios, Diogenes Laertius 5.64); “If the starting point is unknown ... 
all that follows can in no way deserve assent and confidence” (Polybius 1.5.5); 
with respect to the tomb of the king Osymandyas, “not only was this work 
praiseworthy on account of its immense size (to megethos apodochés axios), 
but it was also admirable from an artistic point of view” (Diodorus Siculus 
1.47.4; cf. 5.31: apodochés megalés axiountes autous; 12.15: this law is 
“perfectly just and worthy of the greatest praise”); andros ergon kai pollés 
axion apodochés (Hierocles, in Stobaeus, Flor. 4.27.20; vol. 4, p. 662, 2). It is 
especially with respect to people that the meaning “consideration, high esteem” 
predominates in the inscriptions; for example in honorific decrees. One of these 
from the village of Odessa, around 45 BC, in honor of Menogenes, a 
kaloskagathos who had bestowed many benefits on the city and its region: 
“with the king he was reckoned worthy of great esteem” (para t6 basilei 
megalés apodochés axioutai, I.Bulg., 43, 13); another honors Menas of Sestos: 
“being considered worthy of the noblest esteem” (tés kallistés apodochés 
axioumenos par’ auto, Dittenberger, Or. 339, 13-14). Similarly, a second- 
century inscription from Ephesus honoring the agonothéthés Priscus: “a most 
respected man and worthy of all honor and esteem” (andros dokimétatou kai 
pases teimés kai apodochés axiou, Dittenberger, Syl. 867, 20). 

Consequently, the apostolic preaching not only deserves to be accepted by 
all but also deserves the highest credit (pas is intensive; cf. 1 Tim 6:1). It is 
worthy of devout respect, the respect that everyone owes to the Truth. 


OMOKVEM 


apokyeo, to deliver, give birth 


apokueo, S 616; EDNT 1.134; MM 65; L&N 13.12, 13.87; BDF 8101; BAGD 
94 


“Desire, when it has conceived (sy//ambano), gives birth to sin (tikto), and sin, 
when it has come to term, gives birth to death (apokyo).” The Father of lights 
“by his own will gave birth to us (apekyésen) by a word of truth, so that we 
should be something of a firstfruits of his creatures.” The verb apokyeo (biblical 
hapax), unknown even in Josephus, belongs to cultivated Hellenistic Greek. It 
is much used by Philo, who gives it its precise, objective meaning as the last 
stage of begetting — “deliver” or “give birth” — even when the usage is 
metaphorical. After the conception (sy//ambano) and the gestation (en gastri 
echo, kyo), the woman brings her child into the world; the prefix apo- precisely 
emphasizes the “delivery.” Although the compound verb under discussion 
sometimes includes the two preceding phases, it must normally be distinguished 
from the simple kyo (“carry in the womb, be or become pregnant,” the opposite 
of tikto, Isa 61:4) and even more from the very general gennao, because it refers 
to the moment when the mother, at the end of the period of gestation, brings 
forth into the world a fully formed child now capable of an independent 
existence. The genuit of the Vulgate must therefore be eliminated in favor of 
the peperit of the Old Latin (ed. Beuron, vol. 26, p. 17). In choosing this verb, 
St. James wanted to point out the efficaciousness of the divine action and the 
reality of baptismal generation. Christians had taken on a spiritual mode of 
existence by virtue of which they were capable of leading a really new life. 


ATOAAVOIC 
apolausis, enjoyment, happiness 


apolausis, S 619; EDNT 1.135; MM 65-66; L&N 25.115; BAGD 94 


This noun, unknown in the papyri before the sixth century (cf. P.Flor. 296, 11), 
is only used twice in the NT, and in accord with the double meaning that it has 
in the secular language. God provides us with “all things richly for our 
enjoyment, eis apolausin” (1 Tim 6:17). As opposed to the ascetic 
Manichaeism of the heterodox teachers, St. Paul affirms the optimism of 
revelation with respect to the earthly goods that divine providence obtains for 
us. The end purpose eis apolausin had already been expressed by Philo and 
Josephus in reference to food, subsistence, and everyday necessities of life. In 


68, the prefect of Egypt, Tiberius Julius Alexander, promulgated an edict to the 
effect that his subjects should wait upon the “safety and material happiness” of 
the benevolent emperor Galba. The meaning is “to derive benefit, to enjoy 
personally, to make the most of a possession.” 

This enjoyment, well-being, and pleasure is extended to happiness in all its 
forms, whether culinary delights (Josephus, Ant. 12.98), marital koindnia 
(2.52), the love of a woman, the joys of youth (I.Thas. 334, 18), the diversion of 
activities, the satisfaction of ownership, or the present and lasting enjoyment of 
good things. It is in light of these usages that we must understand Heb 11:25 — 
Moses chose to be “mistreated with the people of God rather than to enjoy for a 
time the pleasure of sin.” 


ATOAEiT@ 
apoleipo, to leave behind 


apoleipo, S 620; EDNT 1.135; MM 66; L&N 13.140, 15.59, 85.65; BDF 
§393(6); BAGD 94 


After a quick visit to Crete, St. Paul left Titus there, and when he reached Rome 
as a prisoner, he had left Trophimus behind sick at Miletus (2 Tim 4:20). As 
parallels to this meaning of apoleipo (“leave behind”) one could cite 1 Macc 
9:65, “Jonathan left his brother Simon in the city”; 2 Macc 4:29, “Menelaus left 
his own brother Lysimachus to replace him as high priest.” Not only people are 
left behind but also objects, just as the apostle left behind his cloak at the home 
of Carpos at Troas. 

This nuance of losing and missing, an extremely frequent usage, is 
pejorative; it refers to any sort of failure or deficiency, from lateness or absence 
to renunciation and abandonment, with connotations of disorder and betrayal. It 
is certainly with this connotation of “desertion” that the angels, whose natural 
habitation is heaven, are said to have “left their proper abode.” 

The idea of leaving and perhaps the use of apoleipo to communicate that a 
deceased person leaves surviving progeny or leaves possessions behind 
coincide with the technical usage of this verb in wills, as is attested in the 
papyri and the inscriptions: the testator “leaves” his goods to his heirs. Thus, 
around 200 BC, Epicteta: “I leave as follows (apoleipo kata tan gegenémenan) 
in accord with the recommendation of my husband Phoenix”; in the second 
century AD, the will of Taptollion (P. Wisc. 13, 6, 7, 11, 13) or P.Oxy. 105, 3-4: 
“If I die with this will unchanged, I leave as heir my daughter Ammonous ... 
objects, furnishings, buildings, and all other property that I leave.” 


This meaning of “survival” or of “things left,” of definitive acquisition, is 
the meaning in Heb 4:6, 9, where participation in God’s rest is still bestowed 
upon or granted to believers, because God’s promise is as unalterable as a 
diathéké; it does not expire. But, on the other hand, “there remains no further 
sacrifice for the sins” of the apostates (10:26), because the divine economy has 
made no provision for their pardon. 


OMOOTOAOG 
apostolos, apostle 


apostolos, S 652; TDNT 1.407-445; EDNT 1.142; NIDNTT 1.126-130, 133- 
134, 136; MM 70; L&N 33.194, 53.74; BAGD 99-100 


This adjective (Plato, Ep. 7.346 a) and noun derives from the verb apostello, 
“send, dispatch,” and like this verb it has a large variety of nuances that flow 
from the context. 

From Herodotus on, apostolos refers to the bearer of a message, such as the 
herald sent by Alyattes to Miletus (1.21). Varus authorizes a “delegation” (ton 
apostolon) of Jews to Rome (Josephus, Ant. 17.300, the only occurrence; 1.146 
is very poorly attested). The word means someone sent on a mission out of the 
country, or an “expedition,” or a group of colonists (Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
9.5). Beginning in the fourth century, however, apostolos almost always refers 
to a naval expedition, a fleet, a transport ship (P.Oxy. 522, 1; P.Tebt. 486: logos 
apostolou Triadelphou; PSI 1229, 13). In the papyri, it is a technical term for 
the naulotikai syngraphai, the official papers ordering the shipment of grain by 
boat on the Nile from the public granaries to Alexandria. The apostolos is a 
passport, a safe-conduct, or, if the bearer wished to leave, an exit authorization 
(prostagma, P.Oxy. 1271; cf. Strabo 2.3.5), an export license. Gnomon of the 
Idios Logos 162 prescribes: “Legal proceeding against persons who have 
embarked (at Alexandria) without a passport (choris apostolou) now fall under 
the jurisdiction of the prefects.” 

None of these meanings from everyday or legal parlance, except for the 
basic meaning “envoy, emissary,” can explain the extreme theological density 
of this term in the NT, especially in St. Paul. Paul’s usage presupposes a Semitic 
substrate, namely that of the Saliah, an institution apparently going back to 
Jehoshaphat. This person is not a mere envoy but a chargé d’ affaires, a person’s 
authorized representative; his acts are binding upon the “sender.” At this point 
the principal and the proxy are equivalent: “A person’s Saliah is as the person 
himself.” This rule carries over into the religious sphere: when the Saliah acts 


on God’s orders, it is God himself who acts (b. B. Mes. 86b), as in the case of 
Abraham, Elijah, or Elisha (Midr. Ps. 78 5; 173b). The rabbis considered the 
priest who offered the sacrifice to be God’s Saliah, “doing more than we can 
do” (b. Qidd. 23b; cf. Rengstorf, “&mdotodoc,” in TDNT, vol. 1, pp. 407, 419, 
424), and on the Day of Atonement they called the high priest “the people’s 
representative before God” (m. Yoma 1.5; m. Gif. 3.6). On the other hand, in the 
Mishnah and the Talmud, the Saliah represents the community (m. Ros Has. 
4.9), invested with the power given him by his constituents. These data were 
little by little transposed into the Christian tradition. 

“Jesus spent the night praying to God. When it was day he called his 
disciples, and having chosen twelve from among them, he named them 
apostles” (kai apostolous Onomasen). Among the mathétai who followed him, 
shared his life, and belonged to him (cf. talmidim, students of a master), Christ 
marked out twelve who would represent him in a special way, would be more 
closely associated with him, and would therefore have special authority. For the 
moment nothing is said concerning their function, except that the word Saliah in 
itself indicates that they would be envoys and proxies with appropriate powers. 
This is what Mark 6:7 says on the occasion of the temporary mission in Galilee: 
“He called the Twelve to himself and began to send them (apostellein) two by 
two, giving them power over unclean spirits” (cf. Matt 10:1—2). With Jesus’ 
exousia at their disposal, the apostles are prepared to carry out their mission. 
Here we already see the essential character of Christian apostleship. 

1. — The apostle is a religious person, one set apart, chosen from among 
others and called by Christ; which implies that the apostle will share Christ’s 
condition, abandon his property, his trade, his family, will drink his cup (Matt 
20:23), receiving the baptism with which the Master was baptized (Mark 
10:39). St. Luke insists, “Jesus, having through the Holy Spirit given his orders 
to the apostles whom he had chosen (hous exelexato), he was taken away” 
(Acts 1:2; cf. John 15:16, 19). St. Paul always justifies his authority as a proxy: 
klétos apostolos, apostle by (God’s) call (Rom 1:1), i.e., by virtue of a vocation. 
The recurrent formula is “apostle of Christ Jesus by God’s will” (1 Cor 1:1; 2 
Cor 1:1; Col 1:1; Eph 1:1). The genitive Christou Iésou (1 Pet 1:1) is a genitive 
of possession and of origin (cf. Rom 1:5), as clarified by the reference to the 
appearance of the resurrected Christ (1 Cor 9:1; 15:3-9) and reinforced by the 
divine will (the/éma). No surer basis can be given for the legitimacy of the 
apostolic mission: the mandate comes from God. “An apostle not in the name 
of humans, nor [appointed] by a human, but by Jesus Christ and God the 
Father” (Gal 1:1). This investiture is official and stable. 

2. — The apostle is essentially a person sent by someone to someone else. 
The purpose can be more or less secular; as a delegate or representative, this 


“apostolos is not greater than the one who sent him” (John 13:16); nevertheless, 
“whoever receives the one whom I have sent receives me, and whoever receives 
me receives the one who sent me.” The attitude that a person takes toward the 
Saliah is in reality directed toward the person of the sender. The apostle’s 
mission is first of all that of preaching, but also founding churches (1 Cor 9:2), 
forgiving sins (John 20:23), passing on the Holy Spirit (Acts 8:18), ordaining 
deacons (Acts 6:6), instituting presbyters (Titus 1:5). If need be, different 
audiences are specified: Peter is sent to the circumcised (Gal 2:7), Paul to the 
pagans (Rom 11:13; cf. 2 Cor 10:13-16). 

3. — Such a role in God’s plan of salvation requires that the apostle be 
invested with power and authority (Luke 24:49; 1 Thess 1:5). The Lord gave 
them the Holy Spirit and exousia over the demons. As heirs or proxies of 
Christ, the apostles live not only as itinerant missionaries but as heads of 
communities, repositories of Jesus’ authority: “many wonders and signs were 
done by the apostles,” or more precisely, “by the power of God” (2 Cor 6:7). 
This is what gives so much credibility to the teaching and the promises of the 
apostles (2 Pet 3:2; Jude 17), since in reality they only pass on the word that 
they have received from their Master (1 Thess 2:13 — “The word that you heard 
from us is not the word of men but the word of God”). They are aware of this 
(Paul’s message was with “a demonstration of the Spirit’s power”) and conduct 
themselves as befits leaders, even if they are considered the peripséma 
(“offscouring”) of the universe (1 Cor 4:13). They do not claim special 
privileges; they are servants (John 13:12-17; Luke 22:25—27), but they are at 
the top of the hierarchy of the kingdom of God. Apostolos is a title of honor (“I 
do not deserve to be called an apostle, because I persecuted the church of God” 
[1 Cor 15:9]; “As apostles of Christ, we could have looked down on you” [1 
Thess 2:7]), because the “holy apostles” (Eph 3:5; Rev 18:20) are entirely 
consecrated to God (John 17:19). 

4. — Since the Bible is neither a law code nor a theological handbook, words 
gain richer theological meaning from day to day and do not have a definite 
meaning that is fixed once and for all. In the NT, there are the high apostles, and 
there are second-order apostles. St. Luke knows only the Twelve as apostles: 
hoi dédeka. Matt 10:2 specifies hoi dodeka apostoloi. The Semitism epoiésen 
tous dodeka (literally, “he made the twelve”) in Mark 3:13-19 confirms that 
Jesus did indeed himself establish the college of the Twelve to govern the new 
Israel. These Sltihim are proxies, representatives, plenipotentiaries, granted his 
own powers: “The one who listens to you listens to me, and the one who rejects 
you rejects me; but the one who rejects me rejects the One who sent me” (Luke 
10:16; cf. Matt 10:14). In governing the church (cf. Matt 19:28; Luke 22:28— 
30), better than the “twelve men and three priests” who presided over the 


Qumran community, these apostles are “pillars” (Gal 2:9), “VIPs” (Gal 2:2, 6), 
judges and guarantors of orthodoxy, established to abide forever, forever united 
with Christ. They are the “twelve apostles of the Lamb” (Rev 21:14). 

In a text whose importance cannot be overestimated, the resurrected Lord is 
said to have appeared first of all to Cephas, then to the Twelve, and then to “all 
the apostles, and after all them to me (Paul)” (1 Cor 15:5-8). These apostoloi 
named after the twelve could be divinely appointed missionary preachers, 
charismatics who are listed first among the official ministers of the church (1 
Cor 12:28—31; Eph 4:11), which shows that there is no conflict between 
institutions and charisms. Their anonymity is like that of the “apostles and 
presbyters” who are associated in an indeterminate group in Acts 15:4, 6, 22, 
23; 16:4. Nevertheless, we know of Barnabas, Paul’s collaborator (Acts 14:4, 
14; 2 Cor 12:7) and of particularly zealous missionaries like Andronicus and 
Junias, “outstanding among the apostles.” Just as there are always unfaithful 
stewards, there were Jewish-Christian missionaries, hardened in their 
prejudices, who took pride in the title of apostle and played up their prestige, 
hoi hyperlian apostoloi (2 Cor 12:11); these “super-apostles” (2 Cor 11:5) are 
“false apostles.” The church at Ephesus is congratulated for having identified 
them: “You have tested those who call themselves apostles but are not, and you 
have found them to be liars” (Rev 2:2). 

5. — “Consider the apostle (Peshitta: Sliho) and high priest of our faith, 
Jesus” (Heb 3:1). This is the only time that Christ is described as apostolos 
(before Justin, 1 Apol. 1.12). Perhaps there is a reference to the angel of 
Yahweh (Hebrew mal ak), messenger and guide who led Israel during their 
wanderings in the wilderness (Exod 14:19; 23:20, 23; 32:34; 33:2; Num 20:16), 
God’s help personified for his people. We might also think of a contrast with 
Moses, chosen from among the Israelites to lead them, but not coming from 
heaven like the Son; more likely, however, the author of Hebrews is showing 
the influence of the Johannine tradition, in which Christ is first and foremost 
the one “sent” from God. Note John 9:7 — “Siloam, which is translated Sent” 
(Siloam, ho herméneuetai Apestalmenos). The Evangelist treats the substantive 
Siloah, referring to a canal leading or “sending” water, as a passive participle 
and considers it a proper name (cf. Isa 8:6 ff.; Gen 49:10, Hebrew si/oh; given a 
messianic interpretation at Gen. Rab. 98.13; 99.10; Tg. Onq.), which he applies 
to Jesus, “the Sent One,” by antonomasia (John 3:17, 34; 5:36; 7:29). 
Moreover, in Heb 3:1 the connection of “apostle” and “high priest” indicates 
that Jesus’ divine mission is to “represent” humankind before God, to be the 
Saliah, the one delegated by believers to plead their cause, a paraclete (1 John 
2:1), interceding unceasingly on their behalf in the heavenly sanctuary (John 
14:13-14). His “apostolate” is his permanent priestly office. 


apyOs 
argos, inactive, inoperative 


argos, S 692; TDNT 1.452; EDNT 1.150; MM 74; L&N 30.44, 42.46, 65.36, 
72.21, 88.248; BDF §59(1); BAGD 104 


A contracted form of aergos, the adjective argos is the opposite of energos, 
“active, effective” (cf. synergos: one who helps; ewergetés, benefactor), and 
means “inactive, idle, not working” when it is used to describe people (cf. 
Diodorus Siculus 17.79.3) and “ineffectual, incapable of doing something, 
sterile, inoperative, ineffective, unfruitful” when it is used to describe things. 
These meanings occur constantly throughout classical Greek and in the Koine. 
Menander: “He will call you a pest, a loafer” (Dysk. 366); “they reduce me to 
inaction”; Plutarch: “Marius did not spend this period in idleness” (Cor. 31.4); 
“a lazy and idle crowd” (argon de kai scholastén ochion, Sol. 22.3; cf. 31.5, 
Pisistratus promulgates the law on idleness, ton tés argias nomon; cf. Ti. 
Gracch. 1.3). In Philo, the dozen occurrences of argos refer to a lazy and 
indolent life (Philo, Conf. Tongues 43; Philo, Spec. Laws 2.101), “the idlest 
(argotaté) and least formed soul has been allotted to the fish” (Creation 65; 
Alleg. Interp. 1.32), brute, unformed matter (Flacc. 148; Moses 2.136; Spec. 
Laws 1.21), idle land, meaning land lying fallow (Spec. Laws 2.86, 2.88). 
Likewise in Josephus: at the time for sowing “the people spent fifty days doing 
nothing” (War 2.200); David decided to march against the Philistines “being 
neither idle nor slack in his conduct of affairs” (méden argon méde rhathymon 
en tois pragmasin). 

In the vocabulary of the papyri, argos almost always means “not busy, 
unused,” whether describing persons or things: a house or a place (P.Mil. 67, 
col. 1.7: oikos protos argos; P.Mich. 620, 58, 60, 73, 83, 90, 107, 108, argé 
kella), a chest that is empty or out of service (P.Oxy. 1269, 22), land that has 
not been sown (P.Stras. 144, 5; cf. PSI 837, 7; Dittenberger, Syl. 884, 23), an 
oil press that is not in working order, unproductive money: “they say that their 
gold is sitting idle and that they are greatly wronged” (P.Cair.Zen. 59021, 25: 
SB 6711; cf. 10257, 18). Finally, the onos argos is a beast that is good for 
nothing, as opposed to others that carry loads (P.Lond. 1170 verso, 474, 483; 
SB 9150, 38). 

The three occurrences of argos in the oT are rather in the sense of “inert, 
unproductive.” God does not want for the works of wisdom to be ineffectual, 
erga arga, i.e., created in vain, remaining sterile, unexploited, unproductive 
(Wis 14:5); the feet of the idols are useless for walking (Wis 15:15); the idle or 


lazy servant is not consulted concerning a great labor (Sir 37:11), he must be 
put to work lest he remain idle (Sir 33:28, hina mé argé). 

At least seven of the eight NT occurrences retain the meaning “not busy, 
idle, inactive.” In the parable of the workers sent to the vineyard, certain ones 
have not yet been hired and wait around “not doing anything” (Matt 20:3, 6). 
Young widows who no longer have a household to manage, have no child to 
raise, and do not devote their time to prayer become idle (argai manthanousin), 
and not only idle but gossips and busybodies (1 Tim 5:13). Epimenides of 
Cnossos, in calling the Cretans “do-nothing bellies,” means that they are 
gluttons who get fat doing nothing. According to Jas 2:20 “faith without works 
is sterile,” i.e., useless for salvation; but 2 Pet 1:8 recognizes “you are not 
inactive and without fruit (ouk argous oude akarpous) toward the exact 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

On Matt 12:36 all the commentators take different tacks: “For every idle 
word that one speaks one will give account on the day of judgment.” How 
should we take pan rhéma argon? As E. Stauffer has pointed out, it seems to be 
true that this warning must be assessed alongside the paideai stomatos of Sir 23 
and the disciplina oris of Qumran, where there was a cult of silence. In fact, the 
expression logon argon is found in Josephus, Ant. 15.224, where it refers to an 
inconsequential utterance or bit of advice, one that is not taken into account, 
that has no effect. In Philo, Dreams 1.29, sound issues from thought, and “it is 
in the mouth that it is articulated”; the tongue serves as the herald and 
interpreter of the intelligence and “does not produce a sound that is not just that, 
that is ineffectual (argén)”; cf. the ban on hasty speech (Spec. Laws 1.53); Sent. 
Sextus 154: “words without thought are mere noise” (rhémata aneu nou 
psophos). Pythagoras had instructed “Tt is better to throw a stone with no goal 
than to utter an idle word” (é /ogon argon, in Stobaeus, Ecl. 3.34.11; vol. 3, p. 
684); cf. Pindar, frag. 58: “Take care not to utter useless words (ton achreion 
logon) in front of everyone.” Finally, this expression was used for the fatalistic 
argument posed by Chrysippus, the conclusion of which was the rejection of 
any initiative at all, which is the argos logos theorem taken up by Plutarch (De 
fato 11) and Cicero. Thus, not only is argos commonly linked with logos in the 
first century, but it always has the meaning “ineffective, inactive.” Therefore 
this meaning must be applied in Matt 12:36, where it fits the meaning of the 
context (bearing good or bad fruit, verse 33) and of all the other biblical 
occurrences, especially since it accords with the theology of the word in the Old 
and New Testaments: the word of God is never ineffectual (Isa 55:11), because 
it is by definition energés (Heb 4:12). Similarly the word of the Christian must 
issue in ergon (1 John 3:18; cf. Phlm 6); it would be out of line with its 
dynamism for it to be inoperative, without effect. Thus it seems to have been 


understood by Did. 2.5: “Your word shall not be empty (ou kenos logos), but 
fulfilled in action.” 


CPVEOLLAL, ATOAPVEOLOL 
arneomai, aparneomai, to say no, deny, repudiate 


arneomai, S 720; TDNT 1.469-471; EDNT 1.153-155; NIDNTT 1.45456; 
MM 78; L&N 30.52, 31.25, 33.277, 34.48, 36.43, 88.231; BDF §878, 311(2), 
392(1a), 397(3), 420(2), 429; BAGD 107-108 | aparneomai, S 533; TDNT 
1.471; EDNT 1.153-155; NIDNTT 1.454-455; MM 53; L&N 30.52, 33.277, 
34.49; BAGD 81 


The grammarians point out that the Koine prefers the aorist middle of arneomai 
to the aorist passive form of the classical period; furthermore, verbs expressing 
will, desire, or hindrance are rather commonly construed with the infinitive 
(without an article) or with the conjunctions hina, hoste, hoti. In the NT, 
however, only the infinitive follows arneomai. Moreover, after “negative” 
verbs like arneomai (“deny”), antilego (“object”), and amphisbéteo 
(“question”), the complementary clause takes the negative ou with hoti (1 John 
2:22) and the negative mé with infinitive (Luke 22:34; cf. F. M. Abel, 
Grammaire, 75 i). Finally, of the arneomai compounds with the verbal prefixes 
ap-, ex-, kat-, the NT has only aparneomai and uses it with exactly the same 
meaning as the simple form, as is proved by the use of these two verbs in 
strictly parallel texts in the Synoptic Gospels. 

The simplest meaning of arneomai is “say no,” in an oral context: “Sara 
denied it, saying, ‘I did not laugh’ ” (Gen 18:15; cf. Philo, Abraham 112, 206; 
Spec. Laws 2.54); Leah is “the one refused by every madman and sent back 
with a denial.” Petronius vacillates between two options: “to the crowd he said 
neither yes nor no.” Thus when Jesus asked who had touched him “they all 
denied it” (arnoumenon de panton, Luke 8:45); Moses “refused to be called 
(érnésato legesthai) son of Pharaoh’s daughter.” This meaning — spoken denial 
— is the commonest meaning in the papyri. Just as today we say, “The accused 
denied that he was guilty” or “The accused denied everything,” arneomai is ina 
way a legal or judicial verb. It shows up in petitions and in transcripts of trials, 
where it often has connotations of lying, as it does also at 1 John 2:22. For 
example, on July 18, 142, the prefect of Egypt, Valerius Eudaemon, reacting 
against blackmail by debtors and denouncing their fraudulent maneuvering 
(panourgia), sets forth the legal means whereby they can resist: “If someone is 
being pursued for a debt and does not immediately state that he does not owe it 


(mé parautika arnésamenos opheilein), that is, if he does not try to prove — by 
saying that the documents are falsified and filing charges — the falsification of 
the documents or fraud or inveigling, then either such a maneuver will be 
pointless for him ... or he will not be shielded from punishment but will be 
liable for the statutory fines.” In 6 Bc, Asinius Gallus, governor of the province 
of Asia, questioned some slaves who had been implicated in a murder during 
the course of a nocturnal row. Here is what happened: Philinus came three 
nights in a row, hurling insults, to besiege, as it were, the house of Eubulus and 
Tryphera. The third time he brought with him his brother Eubulus. So the 
masters of the house “ordered a slave not to kill him ... but to chase him off by 
throwing their waste on him. But in pouring it out, the slave, whether 
intentionally or not — for he persists in denying it (autos men gar enemeinen 
arnoumenos) — let the vase fall on Eubulus, who was killed.” 

To say no is to deny consent, to refuse, to protest, sometimes to revolt. The 
nuances are numerous. One can simply refuse to take a meal (Homer, II. 
19.304) or to sing (Polybius 4.20.11), decline an invitation to dinner (Josephus, 
Life 222), or a favor, or honors. Or one can refuse to admit something: the 
healing of the lame man at Jerusalem was so obvious that “we can not deny it.” 
There are friendly refusals, sometimes mere omissions (Wis 18:9), or the results 
of ignorance (Philo, Sacr. Abel and Cain 23: mé agnoun arné; cf. 79); usually, 
however, a resolute refusal is meant. According to St. Stephen, the Israelites 
rebuffed Moses, “saying, ‘Who set you up as a leader and judge?’ ” (Acts 7:35). 
Pilate refused to remove the standards from Jerusalem (Josephus, War 2.171); 
when Vespasian declines imperial honors, his officers become more insistent. 
Arneomai can also mean “renounce,” that is, to desist, detach oneself, and 
voluntarily forsake a person to whom one has been attached. Aseneth states, 
“My father and my mother have forsaken me, because I destroyed and shattered 
their gods.” 

These usages are secular. It is the Wisdom of Solomon that gives this verb a 
religious meaning, with respect to the impious: refusing to know God. Philo 
uses it to mean “repudiate, apostasize”: “Whoever renounces the truly real God 
(ho ton ontos onta theon arnoumenos) — what punishment does such a person 
deserve!” (Spec. Laws 2.255). These texts are few and late. Perhaps it could be 
suggested that is was the Lord who coined the idea of “repudiation” that would 
be preserved and exploited in the NT. The most important statement is, 
“Whoever confesses (homologései) me before men, him will I also confess 
(homologéso) before my Father who is in heaven; but whoever denies me 
(arnésetai me) before men, him will I also deny (arnécomai) before my Father 
who is in heaven.” A strong contrast is made between confessing the faith and 
repudiating it; the content, the object, and the publicness are the same. The 


reference is to a disciple who publicly professes that he knows Jesus as Savior 
and God, adheres to his teaching, and submits his life to his Master’s will. If 
this “Christian” later says no to this Amen, that is, if he officially renounces 
Jesus, declaring before other people that he is freeing himself from his 
dependence on the Lord, then the Lord in turn will abandon him and will not 
exercise his role as advocate and paraclete on his behalf (1 John 2:1). In other 
words, the baptized person, and especially the apostle, must bear witness 
publicly to Jesus; their renunciation of Jesus would prompt his official 
renunciation of them. 

Seven times the Gospels use the verb arneomai for Peter’s “denial” in the 
courtyard of the high priest. The apostle actually denies knowing Jesus (Luke 
22:57) and being one of his disciples (John 18:25), and this renunciation takes 
place “in front of everyone” (Matt 26:70). This abandonment seems to fulfill 
perfectly the prediction recorded in Matt 10:32—33, at least in terms of the 
apparent events; but Peter wept bitterly after his sin, and the Lord, who had 
predicted it (John 13:38), had also prayed for him that his faith would not fail 
(Luke 22:32), and afterward he rehabilitated him, giving him the charge to feed 
his sheep (John 21:15—17). In other words, Peter denied Jesus with his lips, but 
in his heart he remained constantly faithful to his Lord and Master. The use of 
the word “denial” for this charade intended to get people to leave him alone is 
thus problematic. Theodoret commented well: Peter denied Jesus through 
weakness, but “was held fast by the bonds of love” (tois tou philtrou desmois 
katechomenos, Theodoret, Car. 31.10). On the other hand, when the members 
of the chosen people cry, “We recognize no king but Caesar” (John 19:15), they 
hand over and “deny Jesus ... the holy and just one” before Pilate, denying his 
messianic identity. Through their perjury (their violation of sworn loyalty) they 
exclude themselves from the covenant and abdicate their privileges along with 
their obligation to be in submission. This about-face is the same as that of the 
false teachers and heretics who “in denying the Master who redeemed them 
bring swift perdition upon themselves.” They refuse to submit their thought to 
the only teacher of truth, Christ (John 14:6; 2 Cor 10:5), to whom they have 
promised unconditional obedience (1 Pet 1:2, 18, 22). They are like slaves 
whose master has paid the price for their emancipation but who respond with 
insolence and ingratitude. Their perdition is sure. 

Another series of texts gives arneomai the meaning “to renounce,” referring 
to self-sacrifice, the giving up of one’s own stake: “Anyone who wishes to 
come after me must deny himself (aorist imperative, arnésasthd), take up his 
cross each day, and follow me.” To say no to oneself firmly and radically is to 
treat oneself as a negligible quantity that should never enter into consideration, 
to suppress oneself, in a way; a meaning reinforced by the image of bearing the 


cross, which leads to death. Conversion to Christianity is a categorical refusal 
to be in servitude to worldly desires, the goal being to live freely, “with self- 
control and piety.” Faith implies faithfulness, a living adherence to Christ; it 
requires living in conformity to his teachings. Heretics profess (homologousin) 
to know God, but through their deeds they deny him (tois de ergois arnountai). 
This is repudiation in the most serious sense of the word: “If anyone does not 
care for his own people, and especially the members of his own household, he 
has denied the faith (tén pistin érnétai) and is worse than an infidel” (1 Tim 
5:8). This violation of sworn loyalty means breaking the initial baptismal 
commitment to live a life of the brotherly love that characterizes the disciple 
(John 13:35). To fail here is worse than being an unbeliever, who at least is not 
breaking a promise. Without brotherly agapé, the Christian is not only failing to 
keep his word to the Lord Christ but also stooping beneath common morality. 
“Melior est canis vivus leone mortuo (Eccl 9:4), id est paganus christiano 
impio” (“Better a living dog than a dead lion, i.e., better a pagan than an 
impious Christian,” Hugh of St.-Cher). 


apyuoinnv 


archipoimén, chief shepherd 


archipoimen, S 750; TDNT 6.485—499; EDNT 1.165; NIDNTT 3.564, 568; MM 
82; L&N 44.5; BDF §118(2); BAGD 113 


“The shepherd’s mission is so lofty that it is rightly attributed not only to kings, 
sages, and souls of perfect purity, but even to the Lord God.” In the East, 
“pastor” is actually used to describe the function and the office of a sovereign; 
it is also used for Moses, who led Israel in its wanderings; for David; and above 
all for God. Jesus claimed the designation, and the faith of the disciple 
recognized him as the archégos of the new People of God: “the God of peace 
who brought again from the dead the Shepherd of the sheep, the great one.” 

If the salvation of all Christians lies in following the “guardian Shepherd” 
of their souls, the presbyters of the churches of Asia Minor are motivated to 
behave as models by the thought that “when the Chief Shepherd appears you 
will receive an unfading crown of glory” (1 Pet 2:4). The term archipoimén is 
not a Christian coinage, even though it is unknown in the oT (cf. nevertheless 
its use by Symmachus to translate nogéd in 2 Kgs 3:4). It appears for the first 
time in T. Jud. 8.1 — “I had many cattle, and my chief herdsman was Hiram and 
Adullamite” (@san de moi kténe polla, kai eichon archipoimena Hieram ton 
Odolométén). It it found again in an inscription of the imperial era on an 


Egyptian mummy — “Plenis the younger, chief shepherd’s, lived ... years,” — 
and rather often in rent receipts and transfer orders. Around AD 270: “Aurelius 
Abous, son of Asemis, of the village of Philadelphia, chief shepherd of 
Antonius Philoxenos, the most powerful former procurator ... to Aurelius 
Kalamos.... I have received from you, from those that you hold that belong to 
the noteworthy (Antonius Philoxenos), twelve goats that I will record among 
those entered in my accounts”; “Aurelius Abous ... chief shepherd of the 
livestock of Antonius Philoxenos ... to Aurelius Neliammon ... I have received 
from you from the livestock that you have on location for the account of the 
noteworthy (Antonius Philoxenos) twenty-eight goats that I will record among 
the entries of the account of the noteworthy (Antonius Philoxenos) as having 
been handed over by you.” On 21 May 270, Dionysius writes to Neilammon, 
small livestock tenant: “Hand over to Pekysis, the chief shepherd, the small 
livestock in your keeping that formerly belonged to Kyrilla — fifty sheep, males 
and females in equal numbers, and five goats — and get an acknowledgement of 
receipt from him.” 

The point of these texts is to underline the authority, the competence, and 
the responsibility of the chief shepherd. He exercises a high level of oversight 
over the shepherds and the flocks. It is up to him to see to it that the flocks are 
grazed in the best pastures, that the shepherds are remunerated, that the rent is 
paid, that the animals entrusted to his care are returned. Thus St. Peter, 
addressing presbyter-shepherds, suggests that they are only vicars, that they 
must carry out their duty in union with Christ, the “chief of pastors,” in 
conformity with his instructions and his example. 


OPYITEKTOV 
architekton, master builder 


architekton, S 753; EDNT 1.165; NIDNTT 1.279; MM 82; L&N 45.10; BDF 
§118(2); BAGD 113 


St. Paul, having laid the foundation of the church at Corinth, compares himself 
to a master architect who is within his rights in requiring his successors to adapt 
their labors to his own structure. There is nothing to say philologically about 
the NT hapax architekton, except that its English transliteration is hardly to be 
defined in terms of our contemporary architects. This is already suggested here 
by the architekton’s job of laying the foundation; and it is confirmed by Sir 
38:27 — “Every craftsman and every master worker who works day and night” — 
and by the papyri and inscriptions. 


At the beginning of the second century AD, Tesenouphos is an engineer or 
mechanic who complains about the lack of maintenance of the machines 
(P.Tebt. 725, 1, 12, 25). Some hundred years later, Apollonius is a naval 
engineer; Onasander uses this term for builders of siege engines (42.3). In the 
second century AD, the declaration of an “architect” who is in charge on the 
building site is registered (P.Tebt. 286, 19). But there are also architects in the 
literal sense of the word who are summoned when someone wants to build a 
house (P.Cair.Zen. 59233, 2, 7; 59302, 3), who propose changes in the plan that 
has been proposed to them (59193, 3, 8), and who take care that the dwelling is 
well outfitted (59200, 3, kataskeuazétai). Not only do the Greeks vote them 
honorific decrees, but they also endlessly praise their concern and devotion. 

The architect proper has both speculative and practical capabilities. He 
works together with the commission set up by the city and he serves as the 
technical adviser. He establishes the estimates. He goes to the quarries to select 
the materials, oversees the manner in which they are rough-hewn and prepared 
for installation, according to the models or mock-ups (typoi) that he has 
prepared. He is in charge at the work site and manages the execution of all of 
the jobs, even the lowliest of them. He recruits, gives instructions to, and 
oversees a multitude of specialized workers: quarriers, masons, inscribers, 
marble masons, smiths, carpenters, joiners, marqueteurs, etc., whose salaries he 
pays (cf. I.Lind., 419, 141); and as he is often in charge of the ongoing 
maintenance of the edifices, he remains on the job for years. 

This description allows us to understand better how the apostle can compare 
himself to an architekton, which should probably be translated “builder”: being 
in charge of ergon, he is within his rights to require of preachers who come to 
labor on his work site and “add to his construction” that they be strictly faithful 
to the “canon” that he has determined once for all. “The architect (ho 
oikodomos) ... the painter ... the shipbuilder ... allocate all their materials such 
that when they are arranged and connected they give the whole work solidity, 
beauty, and utility” (Plutarch, Quaest. conv. 1.2.5). 


GOMPAAELA, COMAANS, GOPAAICOLAL, GOMAADS 

asphaleia, stability, safety, assurance, guarantee; asphalés, safe, sure; 
asphalizomai, to secure, make sure; asphalds, without slipping, securely, 
safely 


asphaleia, S 803; TDNT 1.506; EDNT 1.175-176; NIDNTT 1.663-664; MM 
88; L&N 21.9, 31.41; BAGD 118 | asphales, S 804; TDNT 1.506; EDNT 
1.175-176; NIDNTT 1.663; MM 88; L&N 21.10, 31.42; BAGD 119 | 


asphalizomai, S 805; TDNT 1.506; EDNT 1.175-176; NIDNTT 1.663; MM 88; 
L&N 18.12, 21.11; BDF §126; BAGD 119 | asphalos, S 806; TDNT 1.506; 
EDNT 1.175-176; NIDNTT 1.663; L&N 21.10, 31.42; BAGD 119; ND 3.9 


These words are formed from the alpha-privative and sphallo, which means 
“stumble, fall,” and by extension “fail, be foiled.” They are particularly 
common in the literary (Philo, Josephus) and popular (the papyri) Koine. In the 
fifteen NT occurrences, St. Luke (eight occurrences) alone uses the substantive, 
the adjective, the verb, and the adverb; this is probably because these terms 
belonged to the medical vocabulary, but their use is so widespread that their 
meanings are considerably nuanced, both in classical Greek and in Hellenistic 
Greek. 

Asphaleia — the condition of not slipping, a firm step — means first of all 
stability, and then especially security and safety, certainty or assurance: “by far 
the most surely true answer” (makro pros alétheian asphalestaton, Plato, Tim. 
50 b). Finally, it is a legal term, meaning security in the sense of a guarantee: 
“Otherwise he does not affix his seal on an act or sign a guarantee” (é 
asphaleian graphei, Epictetus 2.13.7; cf. 2 Macc 3:22 — keeping deposits safe; 
Prov 11:15; BGU 1149, 24); Polybius 2.11.5: a guarantee against Illyrian 
violations. The Lxx retains especially the meaning security and solidity, as does 
the Letter of Aristeas, which also notes that the translation of the Law had to be 
done meta asphaleias, meaning with care and precision (45; cf. 28; Josephus, 
Ant. 12.56). Philo mentions the security of persons, of property, and of places, 
notably of the altar and of places of refuge, but also in the intellectual order: 
stability and balance (asphaleian kai eukosmian) in the refutation of sophistry 
(Heir 125; cf. Spec. Laws 4.21; To Gaius 42); the reasoning faculty with its 
“sureness and good order” (asphaleian kai kosmon, Change of Names 111). The 
meaning personal or military security is predominant in Josephus, who also 
knows the meanings “holding someone under tight guard,” “assurance, 
certitude,” “victory” (War 1.375), “hope” (Ant. 15.166), “safety” (17.3). “He 
reckoned that God would certainly make sure that nothing that he had uttered 
would prove false” (Ant. 2.220; cf. 2.280; 4.31; 6.157). Also present is the legal 
meaning, a guarantee, security (Ant. 17.346): “the principal guarantee of secure 
peace (pros asphaleian eirénés) is the legitimate succession of princes” (War 
4.596). 

The adjective asphalés, “not slipping, not falling,” means first of all “firm, 
solid,” whether with respect to things (Homer, Od. 6.42: Olympus) or persons; 
then “safe” or “making safe.” God has firmly fixed the clouds above (Prov 
8:28) and opened a sure path through the sea (Wis 14:3); the ungodly do not lay 
solid foundations (4:3). But immutable Wisdom never changes in her designs, 


is of firm, sure, and tranquil mind (bebaion, asphales, amerimnon, 7:23). For 
Philo, “safety lies in staying at home” (Husbandry 162); “the safest option is to 
remain calm.” If the adjective usually modifies a route or a journey, it is also 
used to define knowledge: “a comprehensive, firm, and solid grasp that reason 
cannot shake” (Prelim. Stud. 141); “to speak more truly (or precisely)” (to ge 
asphalesteron eipein, Etern. World 74); “the sustenance, the support, the 
strength, the firmness (bebaiotés) of all is the immutable God” (ho asphalés 
theos, Dreams 1.158). Most of the occurrences in Josephus have to do with 
security, sometimes in the legal sense; some have to do with prudence, which is 
very close to the idea of certitude (Ant. 1.106; cf. 15.67: uncertain hopes). 

The verb asphalizo, “to secure, fortify,” is used for the solidity of a building 
(Neh 3:15; hiphil of Hebrew /hdzaq, “make firm”), for the fastening of an image 
with iron (Wis 13:15), for putting something in a safe or sheltered place (10:12; 
cf. 4:17), for supporting with might (Isa 41:10, Hebrew tamak). In Josephus, it 
means especially to secure the defense of a country or a city, to take measures 
to ensure its security, especially with a nuance of prudence: the Tiberians “took 
the precaution (asphalisthénai) of fortifying their walls” (Life 317); “being on 
guard against the appearing of enemies” (asphalisamenoi periemenon autous, 
Ant. 4.160). Josephus also uses the word, however, to describe how he 
safeguarded himself against those who might criticize his narrative (Ant. 
10.218), and in a legal sense: “those who read these letters, which are 
guaranteed by the royal seal — tas hypo tou basilikou sémantéros ésphalismenas 
epistolas — shall not oppose what is written herein” (11.271). 

The adverb asphalos, “without slipping, solidly, firmly,” takes on all of the 
meanings of the adjective. In the LXx, it always translates the Hebrew befah, 
referring to a safe place (Tob 6:4), a journey made in safety, but we may 
understand asphalos eidotes to mean knowledge free of any doubt: “knowing 
with certitude what oaths they trusted in” (Wis 18:6). 

All of this would be superfluous except that it helps determine the 
significance of asphaleia at the end of the prologue to the Third Gospel, which 
is written in purest Greek style, and in which Luke sets out to specify the goal 
of his work: heds an epignos peri hon katéchéthés logon tén asphaleian (Luke 
1:4). First of all, we must point out the emphatic position of the last term which 
is thus spotlighted: epignds ... tén asphaleian. Thus we should not hesitate to 
translate, along with most moderns, “absolute certainty” — the Philonian 
definition — but at the same time recognizing that it means not just intellectual 
conviction but also safety, firmness, and stability. Xenophon had already used 
the word with respect to the certainty of an argument (Xenophon, Mem. 4.6.15, 
asphaleia logou); the meaning is identical in the synonym to asphales, in 
P.Amh. 131, 3: “until he has certain knowledge of the matter” (hina to asphales 


epigno tou pragmatos, second century); 132, 5; P.Giss. 27, 8: “so that I may 
know with certainty” (hina to asphales epigno kai stephanéphorian ax0). 
Finally, we should note the custom of supplying a guarantee or a written 
assurance. 

On the other hand, in 1 Thess 5:3 it is a question of stability and safety, 
which is one of the most common meanings in the papyri: “When they say, 
‘Peace and safety’ (eiréné kai asphaleia), then sudden destruction will fall upon 
them.” When the officers from the Sanhedrin go to find the imprisoned 
apostles, they find the prison “locked and secure (en pasé asphaleia) and the 
guards standing before the gates.” 

The adjective asphalés is used three times by St. Luke in the sense of 
certain, precise, or exact knowledge (Acts 21:34; 22:30; 25:26), for which there 
is no parallel in the papyri (except for P.Lond. 1916, 26, from the fourth 
century AD, hina to asphales methomen kai pisthomen; SB 11017, 5: tén 
asphalén phasin gnous), which use it only with the meaning “sure,” which 
corresponds better to Phil 3:1 — “It does not hurt me to write the same things to 
you, and for you it is a guarantee” (hymin de asphales, it is safer for you); and 
especially to Heb 6:19 — “We have a soul’s anchor that is sure and firm” 
(asphalé te kai bebaian). These metaphors of land or sea routes and anchors 
were traditional, like the union of the two adjectives. 

The four occurrences of the verb asphalizo in the NT are all in the middle 
voice and have to do either with the guard at Jesus’ tomb or the Philippian 
jailer, who “secured the feet (tous podas ésphalisato) of Paul and Silas in 
stocks” (Acts 16:24; cf. Wis 13:15; P.Tebt. 283, 19). This latter meaning is the 
most common in the papyri where a suspect is captured or secured or where the 
body of a deceased person is guarded (P.Princ. 166, 5), but in addition products 
are seized (P.Tebt. 53, 29) and property is secured (407, 4). 

The adverb asphalos has the same meaning in Mark 14:44, where Judas 
asks the soldiers to hold Jesus securely when leading him away, and in Acts 
16:23, where the Philippian jailer is ordered to guard Paul and Silas closely 
(asphalos térein autous). Similarly P.Giss. 19, 14, “so I enjoin you to (guard) 
yourself closely” (parakalo se oun asphalos seauton [térein]); and P.Oxy. 742, 
5: “put them in a secure place” (thes autas eis topon asphalos). But at Pentecost 
Peter affirms, “Let the whole house of Israel know with certainty (asphalos oun 
ginosketo hoti) that God made this Jesus Lord and Christ ...”; a meaning that 
accords well with Luke 1:4. 


COWTIA, AOMTWSG 
asOtia, incurable dissoluteness; asdtos, prodigally 


asotia, S 810; TDNT 1.506—507; EDNT 1.176; MM 89; L&N 88.96; BAGD 
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Made up of the alpha-privative and sod, asdtos normally means “incapable of 
being saved,” and thus “incurable,” and the adverb asdtos “in a hopeless state.” 
With the philosophers and in usage, asOtia, literally “lost life,” can have two 
meanings, which are so closely linked that it is not easy to distinguish them: 
sometimes it means prodigality, sometimes a dissolute life. The transition from 
the one to the other is explained perfectly by Aristotle: “We label as prodigal 
those who are incontinent and those who become spendthrifts to satisfy their 
intemperance. That is why prodigals have such a bad reputation: they have 
several vices all at once.... Properly speaking, the word prodigal refers to the 
one who has only the sole vicious tendency to destroy his means of 
subsistence.” 

Asotia, dissipation of wealth and debauchery, is very often associated with 
drinking binges during festivals: “the temple was filled with debaucheries and 
orgies by dissolute Gentiles and prostitutes” (2 Macc 6:4); “Do not be drunk 
with wine, which only amounts to licentiousness.” Athenaeus (4.59-67) 
showed by many examples that the asdfos not only wastes his goods, but loses 
his time, degrades his faculties and abilities, and consumes him. So much did 
asotia become synonymous with dissoluteness and immorality, and opposed to 
virtue (areté), that it became a literary topos and is even found in symbolic 
monuments. It is in this general sense that asdtia designates the pagan lifestyle 
in 1 Pet 4:4 — the pagans often find it strange that Christian converts “no longer 
run with them to the same torrent of licentiousness.” 

The prodigal spending, these dissolute ways, this flashy existence is often 
denounced as the vice of the sons of the family, of the younger set, starting with 
Prov 28:7 — “The one whose companions are the debauched (Hebrew zalal) 
brings dishonor to his father.” It is in this sense that admission to the 
presbyterate is allowed only for the father of a family in which the children “are 
not accused of bad conduct or undisciplined.” 

We should hesitate to be specific about the conduct of the young man in 
Luke 15:13 — “he wasted all his substance by living asdtos” (dieskorpisen tén 
ousian autou zon asotos). Because the older brother maligns the younger in 
verse 30 — “this son of yours has consumed your wealth with prostitutes” — we 
get the idea that the prodigal has lived lasciviously. But our Lord is much more 
delicate and discreet, and we must translate, with Fr. Lagrange: “He wasted all 
his substance through a life of foolish spending.” The tradition has precisely 
designated him as “the prodigal son.” 


OTAKTEM, OTAKTOG, ATUKTOG 
atakteo, to be disorderly; ataktos, undisciplined, disorderly, rebellious; 
ataktos, in disorder 


atakteo, S 812; TDNT 8.47—48; EDNT 1.176; MM 89; L&N 88.246; BAGD 
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In 1 Thess 5:14, St. Paul asks the community to take back the brothers who are 
living in a dissolute manner (noutheteite tous ataktous). In his second letter, he 
more severely prescribes keeping away every brother who is leading a dissolute 
life (ataktos peripatountos, 2 Thess 3:6, 11), giving himself as an example: 
“We ourselves did not lead a disorderly life in your midst.” It would not be 
necessary to insist on the meaning of ataktos — “not remaining in his/her/its 
place, out of order, undisciplined” — if a certain number of exegetes did not 
suggest translating it “idle, lazy.” But the usage of the verb, the adjective, and 
the adverb in the Koine, notably in the first century AD, confirms that the word 
covers any breach of obligation or convention, disorders of life in general; and 
the usage is decisive. 

On the cosmic level, matter was “disorderly and confused,” then God takes 
it from disorder to order. In military parlance especially, the word is used with 
respect to negligent officers (P.Hib. 198, 149; from the third century BC), an 
army in disarray, undisciplined or insubordinate soldiers. In addition, 
“disorderly” modifies “multitude, crowd.” In a political context, Josephus 
compares people who live unencumbered by laws and rules (“those who live in 
a lawless and disorderly fashion,” ton anomos kai ataktos biounton) to those 
who observe order and common law. In the social realm, if sons do not meet the 
financial needs of their parents when necessity arises, they become subject to a 
penalty of a thousand drachmas, according to testamentary convention. In 
apprenticeship agreements, it is provided that if the apprentice is guilty of 
misconduct or has been absent for one reason or another, he must work 
additional makeup days. 

The moral sense is constant from T. Naph. 2.9, which prescribes doing 
everything “in order and with good intentions, in the fear of God, doing nothing 
disorderly (méden atakton poiéséte), out of due season,” to Iamblichus, who 
calls passion “disorderly, culpable, unstable” (Myst. 1.10 = 1.36.13). Morality 
lies in not letting reason follow its course with disorderly haste. Ataktoi andres 
(Philodemus of Gadara, D. 1.7.6) are apaideutoi. Diodorus Siculus goes so far 
as to equate the life unshackled by moral norms to the life of wild beasts: 


“settling down into an ataktos and beastlike life and go out to various pastures 
at random” (en atakto kai thériddei bid kathestotas sporadén epi tas nomas 
exienai 1.8.1). Finally, the ataktoi are rebels, the disobedient, or insurgents, 
even impious troublemakers; a regulation from Delos covers the possibility that 
pilgrims may conduct themselves improperly in the sacred places. 

In sum, the ataktos is the who is defective in action, irregular, against the 
rule; and since in the Christian life the “order” is established by God or the 
leaders of the church, disorder can mean sometimes a shortcoming or a 
discordant note, sometimes law-breaking and moral dissoluteness. The ataktoi 
Thessalonians free themselves from the rule of community life. One thinks of 
sins against brotherly love, a propensity to favor discord, a refusal to accept the 
customs or discipline of the church. Certain “troubled” ones seem particularly 
stormy, befuddled types who disturb the peace (1 Thess 4:11—12). At any rate, 
“their walk is not in line” (Gal 2:14). They are “culpable” and probably 
stubborn. 


ateviCw 
atenizo, to look attentively, stare 


atenizo, S 816; EDNT 1.177; NIDNTT 3.520; MM 89; L&N 24.49; BAGD 119 


Among the numerous verbs of seeing in the NT (b/epo, thedreod, eidon, horaod, 
etc.), the denominative verb atenizo merits special attention. It refers to 
“attentive and prolonged visual observation of an object,” an insistent fixing of 
the attention. Thus certain fixed stars “take on a tail ... in fact, one of the stars, 
in the constellation of the Dog, had a tail, though a dim one; those who looked 
at it intently (atenizousin) saw only a faint glow” (Aristotle, Mete. 343 b 9); 
“Why do we feel ill at ease when we fix our gaze on other objects (ta all’ 
atenizontes), but very comfortable when we look at objects that have the green 
color of grass, cabbage and other plants? It is because we cannot fix our gaze 
for long (atenizein) on white and black.” In the medical writers, the verb is used 
especially with omma for a particularly fixed gaze. Moulton-Milligan cite only 
one papyrus, to which we can add only BGU 1816, 25 (axi6 atenisai eis to 
megethos ton proexérithmémenon, a letter from 60/59 BC) and Pap.Graec.Mag. 
4, 556 (“You will see the gods staring at you and rushing upon you,” opsé de 
atenizontas soi tous theous kai epi se hormoémemous) and 711 (with eyes fixed 
on God, not giving in to any distraction). 

This verb is used twelve times by St. Luke (in Luke and in Acts) and twice 
by St. Paul. In Luke 4:20, it expresses curiosity and extreme attentiveness: in 


the synagogue at Nazareth, “all eyes were riveted on Jesus.” The high priest’s 
servant saw Peter (idousa) sitting near the fire, and “after examining him 
closely (kai atenisasa auto) she said, ‘This person also was with him’ ” (Luke 
22:56). It was with intensity and a certain amount of anxiety that the apostles, 
on the day of the ascension, as Jesus disappeared behind a cloud, continued to 
stare into the sky. When Peter stopped and fixed his gaze on the paralytic who 
was asking for alms, and when St. Paul looked piercingly at Elymas, this look 
was both an examination and the point of departure for mental reflection. 
Several times it connotes an emotional reaction. Thus it is possible to stare in a 
way that conveys awe, as when the Jews gazed at St. Peter, stupefied that he 
could perform a miracle (Acts 3:12) and when Cornelius beheld the angel and 
trembled (10:4). When Herod Agrippa, at the theater of Caesarea, appeared in 
his luxurious finery, glimmering in the early rays of sunlight, the spectators 
were seized with holy fright and could not take their eyes off of him (Josephus, 
Ant. 19.344). During the siege of Jerusalem, the Jews, agonizing under the 
cruelty of the brigands, “breathed their last with their gaze fixed determinedly 
on the temple” (War 5.517). Thecla was not only attentive to Paul’s teaching 
but beside herself with joy (atenizousa hos pros euphrasian, Acts Paul Thec. 8). 


av0Gonc 


authadés, presumptuous, arrogant, ill-bred 


authades, S 829; TDNT 1.508-509; EDNT 1.178; MM 91; L&N 88.206; 
BAGD 120-121 


The first quality required in a candidate for the episkopé is that he be mé 
authadé (Titus 1:7). False teachers, on the other hand, come across as tolmétai 
authadeis. It is quite difficult to specify the meaning of a word that is not 
illuminated by its context, especially since English happens not to have a term 
that corresponds exactly to authadés. Etymologically (autos + handano) the 
word would refer to the person who delights in himself (cf. Josephus, Ant. 5.39) 
and is thus self-sufficient and presumptuous. This infatuation and self- 
centeredness lead to arrogance and even insolence. The authadés is constantly 
characterized as hard (sk/éros, Gen 49:3, 7; Polybius 4.21.3; Plutarch, Lyc. 
11.6) and violent. 

Thus it is not simply a matter of self-satisfaction, but of prickly pride, a 
haughty character who, refusing to hear what is said to him, persists stubbornly 
in his own opinion; such as Pharaoh and Herod, inflexible and mulish (Philo, 
Moses 1.139; To Gaius 301). Not only does this authadés do only what he 


wants but he is unfriendly, he is brutal and aggressive, at the least a quarreler 
and quibbler; in sum, ill-bred. In addition, in the catalog of vices in Sacr. Abel 
and Cain 32, Philo places authadés between vainglorious and vulgar. In fact, 
Josephus attributes this sort of behavior to prisoners (War 4.96), the young 
(Ant. 4.263; 16.399), and slaves (War 2.356), for example, to Hagar, expecting 
a child and showing arrogant and insolent pride toward Sarah (Ant. 1.189). In 
Lucian and in the literature, it is a constant trait of the “misanthrope,” who is 
strictly insufferable. 

So it is evident that “presumptuous” and “arrogant” do not convey the depth 
of meaning of authadeés, but it is clear that “God’s steward” cannot have this 
sufficiency, this infatuation, this bad character, these base sentiments, which 
would confine him to a conspicuous isolation. Someone so unsociable would 
not be able to carry out the responsibilities of a pastor. 


OVTOMATOG 
automatos, spontaneous, self-moving 


automatos, S 844; EDNT 1.179; MM 93; L&N 89.21; BDF §859(1), 117(2), 
243; BAGD 122 


In writing that the iron door of the prison at Jerusalem “opened itself” for the 
angel and Peter, not only does St. Luke show his Hellenistic culture once again 
— the expression being a common one — but he also points to the miraculous 
character of the event. 

More delicate is the exegesis of automatos — spontaneous, moving of its 
own accord — in the parable of the grain that comes up without any tending, 
without the help of the sower. The earth acts alone: the man sleeps night and 
day “and the seed sprouts and grows, he knows not how.” By itself (automate), 
the ground produces first the stalk, then the ear, then the full grain in the ear” 
(Mark 4:27—28). The Lord did not give an explanation of this parable, and the 
interpretations that have been suggested are widely divergent, but the emphatic 
position of automaté (not translated by the Peshitta) at the beginning of the 
sentence indicates that it is the most important word and that the interpretation 
of this teaching depends on understanding it. So what does it mean? That the 
earth produces, on its own, independently of the activity of the farmer, without 
any human cooperation? Or that it produces without visible cause, in an 
undiscernible fashion? 

We should recall first of all the belief that in the golden age “the soil would 
produce on its own (automaté) an abundant and generous crop,” then the 


constant use of aqutomatos to describe the spontaneous production of 
uncultivated land, the natural growth of seed, its own energy. Thus this word 
describes the second crop in Lev 25:5, 11 (spiah); and Josephus, comparing the 
sacrifices of Abel and Cain, observes: “God is honored by things that grow 
spontaneously and according to nature” (tois automatois kai kata physin) and 
not by products fashioned by human ingenuity (Ant. 1.54). This word is used 
when Judas Maccabeus finds the temple at Jerusalem wasted and “plants 
growing on their own in the sanctuary” (Ant. 12.317). Philo similarly contrasts 
spontaneous growth and the art of agriculture. Given this commonplace, 
contemporary agricultural usage, it indeed seems that in the Markan parable 
Jesus is insisting on the wonder of a grain that grows without anyone’s tending 
it; being alive, it accomplishes on its own its germination, growth, and fruit- 
bearing through mysterious exchanges between itself and the soil that has 
received it: they are linked — “it is the earth alone that produces.” Just so the 
kingdom of God on earth has its own dynamism, an immanent energy, a vital 
force. Since humans have nothing to do with it, we can conclude that this innate 
vitality comes from God. In fact this is what is indicated by the fact that the 
vitality is not easily perceptible; but this invisibility is not mentioned for its 
own sake; it is a secondary trait. 


OQVTOMTNS 
autoptés, eyewitness 
—see also Waptuc 


autoptes, S 845; TDNT 5.373; EDNT 1.179; MM 93-94; L&N 24.46; BAGD 
122 


Luke the historian calls upon the authority of eyewitnesses of the gospel 
message preached by Jesus from the beginning of his ministry: hoi ap’ archés 
autoptai kai hypéretai genomenoi tou logou. The noun autoptés (a biblical 
hapax, unknown in Philo), formed from opsis (J. Pollux, Onom. 2.57—58), often 
has the banal meaning of a spectator who sees with his own eyes, as opposed to 
the “hearer” of a reputation or a bit of news. In the magical papyri, it designates 
the immediate vision of the divinity. It is often used by medical writers and can 
have a juridical meaning after the fashion of autopsia, personal inspection. 

In Luke 1:2, the autoptés, as opposed to a simple informer who mediates 
between the sender of a message and its recipient, is a qualified witness who 
personally affirms both that which he has seen and his conviction, thus making 
certainty possible. He himself guarantees the truth of the gospel. This term must 


therefore be understood in its technical sense as a major component in the 
documentation or factual report that the historian sets out to describe. The 
eyewitness, who has participated in the events, provides an account that is in 
accord with reality. From Herodotus on, Greek historians make a distinction in 
their sources of information between that which they have heard and that which 
they have seen personally. Only their presence in the theater of action makes 
their account believable: “As for the history of the war, I wrote it after having 
been a participant in many of the events (pollon autourgos praxeon), a witness 
of a large number of them (pleiston d’ autoptés genomenos); in short, without 
being unaware of anything that was said or done.” The Jewish historian is here 
plagiarizing Polybius: “On account of the fact that I was not only the witness of 
the events (mé monon autoptés) but in some a collaborator (synergos), in others 
the architect (cheiristés), I have undertaken to write so to speak a new history 
from a new point of departure (archén allén).” According to Dionysius of 
Halicarassus, the value of Theopompus of Chios, author of historical works, 
lay in his having been “eyewitness of most of the events, pollon men autoptés 
gegenémenos.” Finally, in the first century, Diodorus Siculus, in describing the 
Arabian Gulf, distinguishes between the two categories of sources: that which 
he derived from the Royal Annals kept at Alexandria, and observations that 
were communicated to him by eyewitnesses, ta de para ton autopton 
peposmenoi. Luke 1:2 clearly is in line with this historiographical hermeneutic. 
Its autoptai have all the trustworthiness of persons who have been present at 
occurrences, of witnesses who merit belief. 


CMESIC 
aphesis, a sending out, point of departure, discharge, settlement, 
forgiveness, dispensation, acquittal, liberation 


aphesis, S 859; TDNT 1.509-512; EDNT 1.181-183; NIDNTT 1.697, 700-703; 
MM 96; L&N 37.132, 40.8; BAGD 125 


This noun, derived from the verb aphiémi, “send out, let go” (Matt 8:22; 
P.Amh. 37, 10), has multiple shades of meaning, some of them quite everyday, 
like the sending out of ships (Demosthenes, Corona 18.77—78); but there are 
also technical applications, for example in architecture, and in sports, where it 
refers to the starting line for the athletes in the diaulos; in astrology, it refers to 
the point of departure, the beginning. In Aristotle, it refers to the emission or 
expulsion of fish roe, and in Hippocrates it becomes a medical term, the 
emission of gas being a symptom of illness. 


Aphesis is used especially for persons, usually as a legal term for a layoff, 
for the release of slaves or prisoners (Polybius 1.79.12; Plato, Plt. 273c), the 
repudiation of a spouse, an exemption from military service (Plutarch, Ages. 
24.3), a dispensation from an obligation: “A councillor who does not come to 
the meeting chamber at the appointed time shall pay one drachma for each 
day’s absence unless the council grants him a dispensation” (ean mé 
heuriskomenos aphesin tés boulés apé, Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 30.6). In 
Demosthenes, aphesis is usually a “discharge” in the technical sense of freeing 
someone from an obligation, but also a “settlement” (“My father was able to 
recover the debt after the settlement,” C. Naus. 38.14) and a “remission” (“This 
remission of interest did not wrong the creditors”). On rare occasions it refers to 
the forgiveness of an offense: “What we have said concerning forgiveness of a 
parricide by a father shall be valid for similar cases” (Plato, Leg. 9.869 d). The 
term does not seem to have been used by the moralists, however. 

In the papyri, aphesis refers especially to the draining of water from pools 
(P.Oxy. 3167, 10; P.Petr. II, 13, 2: aphesis tou hydatos; P.Flor. 388, 44) and 
especially to sluice gates (“the sluice gates at Phoboou,” P.Oxy. 3268, 11; 918, 
verso 20; P.Ryl. 583, 16, 63) or the conduits from which water flows out into 
the fields. It is difficult to determine the meaning of gé en aphesei; scholars 
disagree. Indeed, it seems that the expression had several meanings, but the 
very word aphesis suggests land “in remission,” recalling the fundi derelecti of 
the empire, i.e., either uncultivated land, fallow land (P.Got. 20, col. II, 2, 6, 7, 
8; P.Yale 1674, 57); or land exempted from certain taxes. It seems that aphesis 
also had the meaning “expense” or “disbursement,” for example, in the phrase 
logos apheseos statéron, expenses of 130 staters (P.Tebt. 404, 1); apheseds 
chomatos (O.Bodl. 1827: an accounting for the repair of a dike; P.Tebt. 706, 
11); payment for a route (P.Tebt. 815, col. IV, 26); or expenses for the 
considerable work projects throughout a nomarchia (SB 8243, 9, tas apheseis). 

“Dispensations” from leitourgiai are well attested. According to a transcript 
of an audience before a stratégos, a weaver wrongly chosen for a leitourgia 
asks for an exemption (tés /eitourgias aphesin, P.Phil. 3, 5; second century AD). 
In the third century, this exemption is a privilege of the artists of Dionysus 
(P.Oxy.Hels. 25, 17). An imperial prescript provides that the prefect of the 
province shall be able to release a petitioner from a legal obligation (P.Oxy. 
1020, 6). Aphesis is also debt remission: according to a judgment at Cnidos in 
the second century BC on behalf of Calymna, “a deduction made from the talent 
that the Calumnians claim was forgiven them by Pausimachus and Cleumedes.” 
Finally, aphesis refers to the liberation of a prisoner: homologia apheseos (SB 
9463, 12-13). A decree at Athens, for the poet Philippides, who used his 
influence on behalf of his compatriots after the battle of Ipsos, “for all those 


who were prisoners, after making his case to the king and obtaining their 
liberation ... he sent them on their way to their chosen destinations” 
(Dittenberger, Syl. 374, 21). An Iranian act emancipating slaves by consecrating 
them to the god Sarapis uses the words tén aphesin autou. In a dream in the 
Serapeum, a vision gives Ptolemy confidence that he will be delivered soon 
(aphesis moi ginetai tachy, UPZ 78, 39). 

Apart from several occurrences with no original meaning, the Lxx gives 
aphesis at least two special meanings. First, the sabbatical “remission”: “You 
shall give the earth release and let it lie fallow” (aphesin poiéseis, Hebrew 
Samam, Exod 23:11; Lev 25:2—7). This sabbatical year is also the occasion of 
the liberation of Israelite slaves and the return of security held for debts: “At the 
end of seven years, you shall make a remission ... a remission of what he has 
loaned to his neighbor” (Smitah, Deut 15:1, 9; 31:10). Similarly, the jubilee 
every fiftieth year is the occasion for the freeing (Hebrew dror) of all the 
inhabitants of the land; and the ground lies fallow. Elsewhere, aphesis takes on 
a metaphorical meaning — and for the first time, a religious, messianic meaning 
— in Isa 58:6 — “to send back free (en aphesei, Hebrew hapsim) those who have 
been mistreated.” It enters into the vocabulary of instruction in Jer 34:15 — 
“You were converted today ... and each of you proclaimed freedom to his 
neighbor” (cf. verse 17). 

It is in Jewish literature that aphesis receives its full, if not definitive, 
meaning. For Philo, the term is constantly associated with eleutheria and 
understood to mean complete liberty. Allegorical exegesis takes the sabbatical 
years and jubilees as referring to “the emancipation and liberation of souls that 
call upon God” (Heir 273) and reject their former errors (Prelim. Stud. 108). 
When Abraham pleads for Sodom, “at first he sets forth the number of the 
liberation (tés apheseos) at fifty (righteous), but he stops at ten, the limit of 
redemption (tén apolytrosin)” (ibid. 109), i.e., liberation in exchange for 
ransom (cf. Spec. Laws 2.121). Moses offers a goat “as a sacrifice for the 
remission of our sins” (thysé peri apheseds hamartématon, Moses 2.147; Spec. 
Laws 1.190; cf. 215, 237). 

Josephus, who usually uses aphesis in its secular literary meaning, also 
recognizes the meaning “acquittal” and even pardon: Herod “promised to 
pardon past offenses” (War 1.481). Didous aphesin could be translated “give 
absolution.” 

It is remarkable that the NT writers use aphesis thirty-six times, always 
meaning pardon for sins; there is never a secular meaning, as if this were a 
technical term reserved for religious use. Its first occurrence is on the lips of 
Zechariah in his description of the goal of John the Baptist’s ministry: namely, 
to prepare the Messiah’s ways “so as to give to his people the knowledge of 


salvation through the forgiveness of their sins” (en aphesei hamartion auton) on 
account of God’s tender mercy (verse 78). The remark that salvation consists of 
forgiveness of sins shows that the messianic s6¢éria is spiritual and will not be a 
political liberation. In effect, Mark 1:4 and Luke 3:3 characterize the ministry 
of the precursor in the region of the Jordan as a bath of conversion “for the 
forgiveness of sins” (eis aphesin hamartion) so as to prepare sinners for the 
coming of the Messiah. This involves sorrow for offenses committed, 
penitence, upright intentions; without these things God could not grant pardon. 
Water baptism is a means of realizing this conversion, and its goal — something 
altogether new — is a washing, “the remission of sins.” In the blood covenant 
sealed by Jesus with the institution of the Eucharist, the blood is not poured out 
on the people but drunk by the participants: “This is my blood, the new 
covenant, shed for the many for the remission of sins.” Henceforth it is clear 
that aphesis is the basic element of the redemptive work accomplished on the 
cross; it is connected with pardon, sanctification, and salvation. Speaking to the 
disciples at Emmaus, Jesus reminded them of “what was written ... that in his 
name repentance for the forgiveness of sins (eis aphesin hamartion) should be 
preached to all nations,” but he specified that first the Christ had to suffer, die, 
and be resurrected (Luke 24:47). This point is of the highest importance, 
because it implies that forgiveness of sins is due to the sufferings of Jesus. 

This is what St. Peter keeps teaching to the crowd at Pentecost (Acts 2:38), 
to the Sanhedrin, and to the centurion Cornelius: concerning Christ, “all the 
prophets bear witness that whoever believes in him receives remission of sins 
through his Name” (Acts 10:43). This forgiveness depends on faith in the 
person and the power of Jesus; it is universal, so that everyone can benefit from 
it. St. Paul said the same thing at Pisidian Antioch, before King Agrippa, and to 
the Colossians (Col 1:14; aphesis ton hamartion is linked with apolytrosis, 
“redemption”). 

There remain five texts where aphesis is used without a complement or in 
the variant expression aphesis ton paraptomaton, “the remission of trespasses,” 
associated with redemption (apolytrosis, Eph 1:7), the two terms being almost 
equivalent. In Mark 3:29 the Lord states, “Whoever blasphemes the Holy Spirit 
will never have forgiveness” (ouk echei aphesin eis to aidna; the last three 
words are omitted in D and in numerous Latin manuscripts). This unpardonable 
blasphemy is a willful blindness and hardening. At Nazareth, identifying 
himself as the Messiah, Jesus cites Isa 58:6, which announces the deliverance 
(en aphesei) of the chosen people (Luke 4:18). The Epistle to the Hebrews uses 
aphesis without a complement for forgiveness, declaring that the absolution of 
offenses depends on the sacrificial efficacy of the blood: “Without the shedding 
of blood there is no remission” (ou ginetai aphesis). Glossing Jer 31:34 (“I will 


remember their sins and iniquities no longer”), Hebrews adds, “Now, where 
there is remission of these (hopou de aphesis touton), there is no more offering 
for sin” (Heb 10:18). In fact, since sin has been “remitted” because of the 
sacrifice on the cross, we could say that when Jesus died sin died as well, so 
that a new offering in the future would be nonsensical; “fieret enim injuria 
hostiae Christi.” All these NT usages, which are so perfectly homogeneous, 
presuppose a catechesis — whose scope and evolution are unknown to us — that 
added the term aphesis to the Christian vocabulary with a precise and exclusive 
theological meaning. 


APUGPYvVPOG 
aphilargyros, free of the love of money 
—see also aioypoxepdijc, GMUdpyvpoc; Piapyvpia, PUdpyvpoc 


aphilarguros, S 866; EDNT 1.183; MM 98; L&N 25.109; BAGD 126 


Since the love of money is one of the signs of belonging to the world, Heb 13:5 
addresses to persecuted Christians the charge “that your way of life be 
aphilargyros.” This is an echo of Matt 6:24: “You cannot serve God and 
money.” The same virtue is among the qualities required of the candidate for 
the episkopé (1 Tim 3:3). There is not much of significance to add to the 
citations of this term supplied by T. Nageli and A. Deissmann unless perhaps 
from the honorific decrees and in speeches in praise of virtue. The first mention 
is an honorific decree of Priene, from the second century Bc. Unfortunately it is 
mutilated, but J. Rouffiac finds reason to classify it among “expressions of 
piety and of the moral ideal” which are common to the vocabulary of the 
inscriptions and of the NT. More developed is the inscription of the Egyptian 
delta of 3 May 5 BC, “let areté and philagathia and aphilargyria be manifest” 
(areté te kai philagathia kai aphilargyria prodélos geinétai, SB 8267, 44). 

That this absence of avarice was a highly prized virtue is already known 
from Diodorus Siculus, who emphasizes that Bias never used his oratorical 
prowess to gain wealth (9.11, aphilargyria), but especially from the listing of 
the qualities of Antoninus Pius: “Hear! In the first place, he had a love of 
wisdom; in the second place, he did not love money, and in the third place, he 
loved virtue.” But the best parallel to 1 Tim 3:3 is in Onasander (1.8), in a list 
of qualities required in a general: he must be aphilargyros because aphilargyria 
guarantees that the leader will be incorruptible in his management of affairs. 
After all, many who demonstrate courage are blinded by money. The 
conclusion is that detachment from money will guarantee the probity of the 


bishop in the administration of material goods and probably also in the handling 
of spiritual things. One cannot be too strict (dokimasthésetai kai proté, 
Onasander, loc. cit.); hence, similarly, mé aischrokerdé (Titus 1:7). It is enough 
to recall that Judas loved money (John 12:6) as did the Pharisees (Luke 16:14, 
philargyroi) and that Simon Magus expected “to gain the gift of God by paying 
money” (Acts 8:20). 


APOPA® 
aphorao, to look from a distance, gaze fixedly 
—see also dm0BAém@ 


aphorao, S 872; EDNT 1.183; MM 98; L&N 27.6, 30.31; BDF §74(1); BAGD 
127 


Christians are like athletes who compete together in the arena, where all the 
believers of the OT cheer them on like “supporters” (Heb 11—12:1). Once the 
race is begun, the athlete must not allow himself to be distracted by anything. 
Not only so, but he does not look back (Luke 9:62), nor to left or right, but 
keeps his attention fixed on the goal, concentrating only on it; and this 
exclusive attachment is the secret of his endurance and perseverance. Thus Heb 
12:2 asks the disciples to “fix their gaze” on Jesus (aphorontes eis). 

It does not do justice to this biblical hapax to translate it simply “look at,” 
especially in a letter where the verbs of seeing and considering are so 
numerous, so varied, and used with careful attention to their particular nuance. 
The first meaning of aphorao is “look at from a distance,” so it is very close to 
apoblepo (Heb 11:26): just as Moses fixed his eyes on his reward, the believer 
under the New Covenant thinks only of the heavenly high priest (3:1, 
katanoeo), to whom every step here below in some way brings him closer 
(12:22-24, proselélythate). But with the particle eis, this verb signals the 
tuming of eyes from different points on the same object, in which one faces it 
and finally fixes one’s attention on it. Thus people look at a model, a guide or 
leader, and above all God himself. The multitude of citations having to do with 
looking to God show that a spiritual attitude is intended — whether in a Jewish 
or a pagan context — the attitude of every human creature face to face with their 
Creator and Lord. 

This attitude entails first and foremost a selectivity, even exclusivity, in 
attention, as when, for example, the priests refuse to hear the high priests and 
prominent persons urging them to offer sacrifices for the emperors. They rely 
on the large numbers and the assistance of the revolutionaries; above all they 


look to the authority of Eleazar. When Josephus says that “each of the victims 
died gazing resolutely toward the temple” (War 5.517; cf. 6.123) or that “the 
army had its eyes on Titus” (7.67, eis auton apheora), or that “when he had to 
render judgment, he considered only the truth” (Ant. 7.110), it is understood 
that these contemplatives have turned away from other considerations and 
focused only on one thing. It is precisely in this sense that believers turn and 
keep their gaze fixed on their archégos, who “in place of the joy that lay before 
him endured a cross, despising the shame thereof” (Heb 12:2). 

In addition, aphorad means “consider, reflect,” because faith, the evidence 
of things invisible (Heb 11:1), is a faculty of perception — it “takes in” (verse 3, 
noed) — but this “observing” is not here purely speculative; aphorao is used for 
a spectacle that affects the feelings and gives rise to a practical response, 
notably in the papyri where in its rare occurrences it has the sense of “take into 
account”: “but if you take into account that they are slandering you” (ean de 
aphides hoti diaballousi se, P.Fouad 54, 29, from the second century; P.Oxy. 
1682, 14 from the fourth century); “considering the absolute necessity of this 
task (= in taking into consideration, aphoron to aparaitéton tés chreias), bring 
your zeal to bear ...” (P.Panop.Beatty 2, 46; third century). Such is the point of 
the exhortation in Heb 12:2 — believers, in meditating on the passion of Jesus, 
find the model for their own conduct, the source of their hypomoné (endurance). 
They have only to follow the archégos. The best parallel is Plutarch’s: “Cato 
says that in critical circumstances, the senators would turn their eyes toward 
him (aphoran ... pros auton), as the passengers on a ship turn toward the pilot” 
(Cat. Mai. 19.7). 


Bb 


Baboc 
bathmos, threshold, step, stage, rank 


bathmos, S 898; EDNT 1.189-190; MM 101; L&N 87.3; BDF §34(5); BAGD 
130 


Formed from baino, “stand or lean on,” the NT hapax bathmos is an 
architectural technical term meaning a (raised) threshold of a door or of a 
temple, a stair step; hence “degree” or “step,” whether of the zodiac or a 
sundial, of a genealogy (P.Cair.Masp. 169, 10, from the sixth century; Dio 
Chrysostom, 41.6), or of time: “Nature has produced stages of life, like steps, as 
it were, by which people ascend and descend” (Philo, Etern. World 58). Hence, 
in a metaphorical sense, bathmos refers to any step of progress toward a goal, 
levels of vice or of virtue, a stage along the soul’s journey. 

Thus we may approach 1 Tim 3:13, where deacons “who serve well gain an 
excellent rank, bathmon heautois kalon,” a sentence that is something of a crux 
interpretum. It can be understood as saying that deacons, after the fashion of 
candidates for the episkopé (3:1), will not have to be embarrassed at their 
duties, that they will serve without an inferiority complex; but also that they are 
in a position to be promoted to a higher level. T. Nageli, (Wortschatz, p. 26) 
cites an inscription from Mitylene: “kept up to the degrees (basmoi) of his 
rank” (tois tas axias basmois anelogése, IG, vol. 2, 243, 16); P. N. Harrison 
cites the Sententiae of Hadrian, where the emperor asks a soldier who wants to 
join the praetorian guard first of all to prove himself “in political service, and if 
you become a good soldier, you will be able to pass on to the praetorium as a 
third bathmos.” In any event, the term is used in honorific designations, as seen 
in the formula used in inscriptions at Sardis and at Side: “ho lamprotatos komes 
protou bathmou, vir clarissimus, comes primi ordinis.” 

The best context is probably Qumran, where the stages of approach to the 
various offices and the rules determining precedence and hierarchical order 
(sereq) are so detailed: “the priests shall go first, in order according to their 
spirit, one after the other. The Levites shall go behind them, and all the people 
third, in order.” “In accord with his intelligence and the perfection of his 
conduct, each one shall keep to his place to carry out the service with which he 
is charged with respect to a more or less extended group of his brothers. Thus 
shall be recognized in some a higher dignity than in others.” 


The diaconal bathmos kalos seems to derive from the Lord’s teaching on 
the steward faithful in small things, who carries out a lower duty 
conscientiously and will also be faithful in higher functions. The Master will 
place him over his whole household and all his goods, and he will entrust to 
him the government of ten cities, the managing or dispensation of spiritual 
riches (Luke 7:44f.; 16:10ff.; 19:17). It is at least with this meaning that our text 
is understood when it is cited by the first Roman ordination ritual (Hippolytus, 
Trad. ap.) and by the ordination ritual of the patriarchate of Antioch (Const. 


App.). 


Bapdc¢ 


barys, important, serious, burdensome, grave, dangerous 


barus, S 926; TDNT 1.556-558; EDNT 1.199; NIDNTT 1.260—262; MM 104; 
L&N 22.4, 65.56, 78.23; BAGD 133 


The meaning of this adjective varies according to context and may be either 
favorable or pejorative. Sometimes it means “worthy, important,” like certain 
commandments of the law, as opposed to those which are “secondary”; or the 
letters of Paul, serious, powerful, impressive; sometimes — most often, in fact — 
the connotations are negative, as with “heavy burdens,” burdensome 
responsibilities, difficult undertakings, even “grave accusations” (Acts 25:7). 

It is in this sense that the scribes and the Pharisees place heavy burdens on 
people’s shoulders (Matt 23:4, phortia barea), burdens that are crushing and 
literally unbearable, after the fashion of sins that weigh on the conscience more 
than a heavy burden (hdsei phortion bary ebarynthésan ep’ eme, Ps 38:4), or of 
a tax collector who oppresses the taxpayers (P.Mich. 529, 28, 35-36; P.Ant. 
100, 11, enochlein hymin eti peri toutou moi bary), or of the “unjust” person 
who carries very heavy burdens, pherousa barytata (Philo, Husbandry 20). This 
constraint is so linked to the person that at times it becomes one with him, as in 
the case of this man of the second-third century who “wears the yoke of 
Judaism” (houtos pheron Ioudaikon phortion, C.Pap.Jud. 519, 18; cf. t. Ber. 
2.7). 

Jesus stated that his yoke is easy and his burden light (Matt 11:30), and 1 
John 5:3 repeats: “his commands are not bareiai (hai entolai autou bareiai ouk 
eisin).” This can be understood as meaning that his precepts are not crushing or 
oppressive, or that they are not difficult to carry out. The best commentary is 
Philo’s: “God doesn’t ask anything burdensome, complicated, or difficult, but 
something that is simple and easy: to love him as benefactor, or at least fear 


him as master and lord.” It seems that this is a traditional description of laws or 
commands: “the precepts are neither excessive nor too burdensome (ou 
hyperonkoi kai baryterai) for the abilities of those who conform to them” 
(Philo, Rewards 80). More precisely, it is the ideal voiced by Israelite and 
pagan rulers, but too often contradicted by actual deeds. The assembly of Israel 
at Shechem stated to Rehoboam: “Your father made our yoke heavy 
(ebarynen); but now you should lighten the harsh servitude of your father and 
the heavy yoke that he placed on us.” The Gadarenes denounced Herod, whose 
orders were too severe and tyrannical. Pharaoh published ordinances that made 
demands beyond the abilities of the Jews (Philo, Moses 1.37), just as Tarquin 
had “become hateful and unbearable to the people.” But Vespasian forbids 
burdening the provinces (IGLS, 1998, 12, barynesthai), and Tiberius Julius 
Alexander refuses to “weigh down Egypt with new and unjust burdens” (SB 
8444, 5, barynomenén kainais kai adikois eispraxesi). If the “weight of 
business” rests on rulers, they acquit themselves honorably when they do not 
impose overly heavy burdens on their subjects (Acts 15:28; 1 Thess 2:7; Rev 
2:24). 

When St. Paul preaches to the Ephesian elders, “Grievous wolves (lykoi 
bareis, literally heavy wolves) will enter in among you and will not spare the 
flock,” he depicts the heretic as a fierce and ravenous animal, a type of the 
tyrants who exploit the people in Ezek 22:27; Wis 3:3; Prov 28:15 (bear in the 
Hebrew). Jesus had called them lykoi harpages (Matt 7:15; cf. John 10:12) that 
ravage the flock; the same modifier is used of the wolves in Gen 49:27, Ezek 
22:27, corresponding to the Hebrew /arap, “tear to pieces”: Benjamin is a wolf 
who tears up his prey, but no parallel is known to the “heavy wolf,” which 
evokes the ideas of violence and of irritation, and which could just as well be 
translated “dangerous, formidable, voracious, ferocious, rapacious, or cruel.” 


Baovrsia, Baoirstoc, Baotietc, Baotisda, Baotikdc, Paoiiiccoa 
basileia, kingdom, reign; basileios, royal; basileus, king; basileud, to be king, 
rule, reign; basilikos, royal; basilissa, queen 


basileia, S 932; TDNT 1.564593; EDNT 1.201-205; NIDNTT 2.372-382, 
386-388; MM 104; L&N 1.82, 11.13, 37.64, 37.65, 37.105; BDF §163; BAGD 
134-135 | basileios, S 934; TDNT 1.564593; EDNT 1.205; NIDNTT 2.372- 
373; MM 104; L&N 37.69; BDF §50; BAGD 136 | basileus, S 935; TDNT 
1.564-593; EDNT 1.205-208; NIDNTT 1.372-373, 377-378, 389; MM 104— 
105; L&N 37.67; BDF §846(2), 146(3), 147(3); BAGD 136 | basileuo, S 936; 
TDNT 1.564-593; EDNT 1.207-208; NIDNTT 2.372-373, 377-378, 380-381; 


MM 105; L&N 37.22, 37.64; BDF §8177, 234(5), 309(1); BAGD 136 | 
basilikos, S 937; TDNT 1.564—593; EDNT 1.208; NIDNTT 3.372—373; MM 
105; L&N 37.69; BAGD 136 | basilissa, S 938; TDNT 1.564—593; EDNT 
1.208; NIDNTT 2.372-373, 381; MM 105; L&N 37.68; BDF §834(1), 111(1); 
BAGD 137 


In every language, a “king” is a head of state, a sovereign, a monarch; by 
extension, a head or representative of a group, one who reigns or presides at an 
event. A “kingdom” is the land or state governed by a king, and by extension a 
collective or persons or things ruled by a common principle (cf. the animal 
kingdom, the plant kingdom). “Reign” is the exercise of royal power, 
domination, either absolute personal power or dominating influence. 

From Homer on, the ideal king fears the gods and lives justly (Homer, Od. 
19.109); his power and honor come from Zeus, who is kindly disposed toward 
him (II. 2.196; cf. Hesiod, Th. 80-101; 886; Dittenberger, Sy/. 1014, 110: Dios 
basileos). In the classical period, Aristotle distinguishes five types of 
government (arché, Pol. 3.14.1284.): (1) Spartan monarchy, law-based (Plato, 
Leg. 3.691 d—692 b) but not entirely sovereign (ouk esti de kyria panton). (2) 
Barbarian monarchy, especially in Asia Minor, is law-based and hereditary, and 
thus stable, but despotic and quite close to tyranny, because it favors the 
sovereign and does not have the consent of the subjects, as with Hieron of 
Syracuse (Pindar, Ol. 1.23; Pyth. 3.70, 85); it is a perversion of monarchy 
(Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 8.12.1160). (3) Elective tyrrany, as it existed among the 
ancient Greeks, was called aisymnéteia; aisymnétai were lawmakers chosen 
(for a given term or for life) to put an end to civil discord and given extensive 
powers; such was Pittacus, one of the Seven Sages (Plato, Hp. Ma. 281 c; Prt. 
343 a; Resp. 1.335 e; P.Oxy. 2506, frag 77). (4) The monarchy of the heroic 
age, the period of Heracles and Priam, was based on general consent and 
heredity but regulated by law. The founders of the dynasty were benefactors of 
the people; their descendants inherited their power, led military operations, 
judged lawsuits, and presided over sacrifices that were not reserved for the 
priests. (5) Finally, there was absolute monarchy, under which “one person has 
authority over everything,” as in the domestic government, which is a kind of 
household monarchy (cf. Rh. 1.8.1365.). But it is more advantageous to be 
governed by the best laws than by the best person (cf. democracy). 

During the Hellenistic period, Xenophon mentions the identification of the 
good shepherd and the good king (Cyr. 8.2.14), which is emphasized by Philo 
and many others. They are only repeating the image of the shepherd-king from 
the Code of Hammurabi and the designation of the sovereign as shepherd in 
Akkadian (ré ‘u) and in Sumerian (sipa), a royal and divine title in Egypt and in 


the Mediterranean world. Hence the abundant literature on the good king, 
beginning with the edicts of Asoka in third-century BC India (“king, friend of 
the gods, with a friendly look”), the Stoics Zeno, Cleanthes, Sphaerus, and 
Perseus, who wrote treatises Peri basileias, and also Diotogenes, Ecphantus, 
and Sthenidas, whose fragments are preserved in the Florilegium of Stobaeus. 
Two main themes are expounded: monarchy is an institution of divine law, and 
the king is an image of God’s rule over the world. The king conforms to God, 
and the subjects imitate the king. 

The papyri and the inscriptions exalt the title of basileus adopted around 
334 by Alexander the Great (I.Priene I, 1) and preserved in the Antiochian and 
Egyptian monarchies. Antiochus I of Commagene was called “great king 
Antiochus the just god” (basileos megas Antiochos theos dikaios, IGLS I, 1-2) 
and even “king of kings” (basileus basileon II, 12-13; cf. A. Deissmann, Light, 
pp. 356, 363ff.). Not only is a king called “great” (P.Oxy. 2554, col. I, 13: ho 
basileus megas) but also “very great” (P.Fouad 16, 10: hyper tou megistou 
basileds; BGU 1816, 23), “eternal” (PSI 1314, 17), “most pious” (P.Oxy. 2267, 
9), the “divinized”; oaths are swom by him (BGU 1735-1740); furthermore, 
Zeus is venerated as basileus. So the friendship of kings is a grounds for pride, 
and those who seek justice resort to them (P. Yale 46, col. I, 19; P.Mert. 5, 4; 
P.Sorb. 13, 1). It is the king who hears suits (P. Yale 42, 30) and gives verdicts 
(C.Ord.Ptol. 21, 14). He commands, and his prostagmata are “edicts.” If he is 
enriched by the collection of taxes, he is also a benefactor who gives 
generously. In return, places of prayer, an altar, a front hall in a temple, etc. are 
dedicated to him. 

Basilissa is a title of the goddess Isis (E. Bernand, Fayoum, n. 167, 3; 169, 
6), but it is the ordinary term for the wife of a reigning sovereign. She is 
described as kyria (SB 7746, 33: hyper tés kyrias basilissés; 7944, 3), as a 
priestess (ibid. 8035 a 5-6: hiereias basilissés Kleopatras theas; 10763, 3; 
hierateuousés basilissés), and as a goddess (té thea basilissé, ibid. 6033, 2; 
6156, 3; 6157, 1). Oaths are sworn by her as by the king (ibid. 6261, 13, 
P.Sorb. 32, 6; P.Eleph. 23, 10), and Antiochus III orders that worship be 
offered to “our sister, Queen Laodice.” 

It is common practice for a document to be dated by the year of the reign of 
the sovereign or “under the reign of” (C.Ord.Ptol. 9, 1), usually with the 
present participle of the verb basileud, for example: “the twentieth year of 
Ptolemy’s reign.” But there is also the figurative statement that Nemesis 
became queen or began to reign over the world (basileuousa tou kosmou). 

Basileia is sometimes “kingdom,” sometimes “reign,” “government” 
(“having received from his father the rule over Egypt and Libya,” paralabon 
para tou patros tén basileian Aigyptou kai Libyés, SB 8545, A 6; cf. 6003, 14; 


8232, 3; 8858, 6; P.Oxy. 2899, 3; 2903, 7), sometimes described as “very 
happy.” BaotAsia (as our word is accented, with an acute on the penult) should 
not be confused with BaoiAeta (accent on the antepenult). 

The adjective basileios, “royal” (Wis 5:16), is rather rare, basilikos on the 
other hand is extremely common, used especially with reference to the land 
belonging to the Lagids (basiliké gé), leased out to renters (P.Rev., col. 26, 13; 
33, 9-18), cultivated by royal farmers (basilikos georgos); hence the “royal 
grain” (P.Sorb. 17 a 7, b 8) and the royal linens (P.Rein. 120, 3; 121, 3); 
othonia were a royal monopoly. Everything pertaining to the sovereign was 
modified by this adjective, notably the royal clerk or scribe (basilikos 
grammateus), who collaborated with the stratégos and was an important official 
in the financial administration; the royal law (nomos basilikos, Jas 2:8), enacted 
by the sovereign; the oath by the king (basilikos horkos, P.Ryl. 572, 55; 585, 
43; P.Lond. 2188, 145; C.Ord.Ptol. 21, 23); the royal treasury (to basilikon, 
P.Yale 57, 13; P.Lille 14, 6-7; C.Ord.Ptol. 71, 10), made up of the revenues of 
the royal domains and taxes; or the royal stores, a grain warehouse (P.Cair.Zen. 
59015); the royal bank or banker (trapeza, trapezités basiliké) that receives all 
the money due the treasury. Finally, there is the praise implied in the 
designation of a person as basilikotatos. 

The oT uses melek for king. The primitive meaning of this root is “to 
deliberate,” then “to decide”: the king is the one who governs, who wields 
supreme power. The first mention of a king is religious: “Yahweh is King.” 
After the crossing of the Red Sea, Moses and the Israelites sing a victory chant: 
“He is King, Lord forever and ever.” This is not a reference to some 
monarchical government, but rather to the exercise of absolute power to protect 
and guide the chosen people (Mic 2:13; Ps 74:12); thus Yahweh is King of 
Israel. Gideon proclaimed “It is the Lord that should be your sovereign” (Judg 
8:23), meaning that Israel is the domain or kingdom over which God reigns and 
in the midst of which he resides (Ps 59:14), Zion being the “city of the great 
King” (Ps 48:3). As the object of the psalmists’ faith, adoration, and 
supplication, God is called “my King and my God” (Ps 5:2; 44:5; 68:25; 84:4; 
145:1), “my Lord, our King” (Add Esth 14:3). The transcendence of this royalty 
is elaborated over the centuries. Yahweh is an eternal king, “for ever and ever,” 
whose universal reign will have no end (Ps 66:7; 102:13; Dan 6:27). God is also 
called King of heaven and of ages (Deut 9:26, Lxx; Tob 13:7; 14:15). He is 
clothed in majesty (Ps 93:1), the King of glory (Ps 24:7, 10; 1 Chr 29:11), 
sitting enthroned amid a court (Ps 29:10; 93:2; 103:19); so he alone is king (2 
Macc 1:24—25), King of kings (Dan 4:34), above all the gods (Ps 95:3—4) and 
king of the nations, which he rules (Jer 10:7; Ps 22:29; Pss 96 — 98). He directs 
the history of the world (Ps 33:13) because “all things are in his power” (Add 


Esth 13:9, 15; Ps 48:3 ff.). As Lord of heaven and earth, he is “King of all 


things” (Tob 10:13, &). In his special role as King of the chosen people, whom 


he rewards for their faithfulness, Yahweh has an eschatological kingdom: “The 
Lord will reign over them forever and ever” (Wis 3:8); “the King of the world 
will resurrect us to a new life.” We can see how the proclamation of this reign 
would cause the earth to rejoice (Ps 97:1) and how Rabbi Yochanan said “any 
blessing that is not contained in the kingdom is no real blessing” (b. Ber. 12a). 

As for human royalty in Israel, certain texts that present it as the product of 
agitation by the people are unfavorable toward it (1 Sam 8:1—22; 10:18—25; 
12:15); but others that attribute the initiative to God are favorable. In any event, 
this monarchy has a religious character. First of all, the king is enthroned in the 
sanctuary, where he is anointed (Ps 89:21, 39, 40); this anointing is the essential 
rite of coronation. Next, at the royal palace, where he is given the kingly 
insignia, he is acclaimed and the ranking officials pay him homage. From there 
the messengers depart, the “evangelists of joy” who carry the news of the 
investiture into the countryside, where “the earth resounds with their shouts” (1 
Kgs 1:40). The Israelite king is essentially a proxy and representative of God, 
chosen by God to be his people’s leader and his own earthly assistant, the 
mediator of his gifts (2 Sam 16:18; 2 Chr 13:8). Obviously, the king must 
remain dependent on and obedient to God, not becoming puffed up with pride 
over his brothers (Deut 17:20). He carries out justice (Jer 22:16). He needs his 
subjects’ prayers (Ps 72:15), but he puts all his trust in Yahweh, who grants him 
his favor (Ps 21:8). 

The NT mentions “the kings of the earth” (hoi basileis tés gés) and “kings of 
the nations” (hoi basileis ton ethnon, Luke 22:25), who hold sway over their 
peoples and govern them. It is commanded to honor them (1 Pet 2:17), to obey 
them as sovereigns (2:13), and to pray for them and for all who hold authority, 
for this authority is from God (John 19:11; Rom Rom 13:1). The only true God 
is acclaimed late as “King of the ages, incorruptible, invisible,” and in a 
doxology as “the blessed God ... King of those who reign and Lord of those 
who have sovereignty.” On the other hand, Jesus at his birth is described by the 
magi as “King of the Jews” (Matt 2:2; cf. 27:11), that is, as Messiah. Nathaniel 
confesses him as “King of Israel” (John 1:49). After the miracle of the 
multiplication of the loaves, the crowd wanted “to take him and make him 
king” (John 6:15), and he was acclaimed as such on the occasion of his 
messianic entry at Jerusalem: “Your king comes to you” (Matt 21:5; Luke 
19:38; John 12:13 = Zech 9:9). In the course of his trial before Pilate, Christ, 
accused of being King of the Jews, admits “I am a king” (John 18:37), but he 
adds that his kingdom is not of this world. In fact, he will appear as a glorious 
king at his Parousia (Matt 25:34), “Lord of lords and King of kings” (Rev 


17:14; 19:16). This is the belief of the primitive church, since at Thessalonica 
the Jews accuse the Christians of contravening “Caesar’s edicts by saying that 
there is another king, Jesus” (Acts 17:7). 

The expression “kingdom of God” (basileia tou theou) appears more than 
130 times in the NT, and in a new way, especially in Matthew (50 times), whose 
theology as a whole is summed up by the phrase. It is relatively rare in the 
Pauline epistles, where it is very close to the concept of justification; this 
evolution already suggests the variety of meaning of the formula. Jesus begins 
his preaching with these words: “The time is fulfilled (p/éro0) and the reign of 
God has drawn near (éngiken); repent and believe the gospel” (Mark 1:15). As 
the first phrase of this saying indicates, the proximity is temporal; but inasmuch 
as this reign comes in the person and the ministry of Jesus, the proximity is also 
spatial (cf. P.Oxy. 1202, 8; P.Gen 74, 17; P.Thead. 17, 12) and we may also 
translate it as “is coming.” Since the verb is in the perfect indicative, it means 
an extreme closeness, immediate imminence (J. Schlosser), even a presence (“It 
is here”), because the moment of this coming as at the actual beginning of the 
ministry of Jesus. The reign of God has thus indeed come at this point. This is 
confirmed by Luke 11:20; Matt 12:28, where the Lord concludes, “If I cast out 
demons by the finger of God, then the reign of God has come” (ephthasen). The 
verb phthano, which means “come before, precede” in classical Greek (cf. 
again 1 Thess 4:15), in the Koine has the sense “arrive, come upon”; here, 
given the aorist tense and the context, it can mean only the actualization of a 
past fact whose consequences may be observed; “it expresses not proximity, 
however great, but effective contact, a presence that has become a reality,” or 
better, a continued present. This curious link between coming, being close, and 
being present occurs in John 4:23; 5:25 — “The hour is coming and now is.” 
Finally, the basileia entos hymon estin (Luke 17:20—21), which can be taken 
either as “among you, in your midst,” meaning that the reign of God is present 
in Israel; or “in you,” meaning in each person who acts spiritually. 

In any event, the reign is progressive and dynamic, like seed sown and 
growing on its own (Mark 4:26), or a mustard seed that becomes a large tree 
(Mark 4:30—32; Matt 13:31-32; Luke 13:18—19), or again leavening whose 
action is mysterious and independent of human action (Matt 13:33). It is given 
as a demonstration of the Father’s love (eudokésen); and Jesus’ disciples are 
taught to pray that this reign, already inaugurated by him, might “come” to its 
full, universal blossoming; it then becomes the kingdom of God on earth, a 
place that one enters to take possession of it (eiserchesthai, Matt 5:20; 7:21; 
18:3; 19:23; 23:13). It is prepared from the creation (25:34), people are called 
to it (22:10), as to a wedding feast. 


It is each person’s responsibility to respond to the invitation, to prepare, like 
the wise virgins (Matt 25:1—13); for “not everyone who says ‘Lord, Lord’ will 
enter into the kingdom of heaven” (Matt 7:21; Luke 6:46). A person does not 
enter the kingdom, does not receive the gospel, without having a little child’s 
qualities of openness and receptivity, without being poor in spirit, that is, aware 
of one’s poverty. These requirements are otherwise expressed as not looking 
back (Luke 9:62), as renunciation (Mark 9:43—47; Luke 18:29) — just as a 
person sells everything in order to purchase a pearl or gain possession of a 
treasure (Matt 13:44—46) — as becoming a eunuch if need be, as doing oneself 
violence and forcing one’s way (Luke 16:16; Matt 11:12—13). In essence, this 
amounts to being converted and believing (Mark 1:15), possessing a higher 
righteousness than that of the Pharisees (Matt 5:20; 6:25-33), that is, practicing 
brotherly love (Matt 18:23-25; cf. Jas 2:5) and being born from above (John 
3:3, 5). In a word, it is not enough to wait expectantly for the reign or the 
kingdom; a total giving of oneself to the divine sovereign is required. 

As a wheat field also has tares, so the kingdom of God on earth is composed 
of good and bad persons (Matt 13:24—30, 36—43, 47-50) and there is a 
hierarchy in its membership. Because of the excellence of the new dispensation, 
“the one who is least in the kingdom of God is greater than John the Baptist” 
(Luke 7:28; Matt 11:11). Publicans and prostitutes precede, enter ahead of 
(proagousin) the heirs of the old covenant. There are the small and the great 
(Matt 5:19-20). The keys of the kingdom are entrusted to Peter (Matt 16:17), 
the apostles are taught the mysteries of the basileia that they must proclaim to 
all the world (Matt 10:6—8; 24:14), but the scribes and Pharisees shut up the 
way into these mysteries (Luke 11:52; Matt 23:13). 

This reign of God, this kingdom of Christ, a place of blessedness (Luke 
14:15), is also eschatological and will have no end (Luke 1:33), is an 
unshakable kingdom (Heb 12:28), paradise (Luke 23:42), or heavenly glory 
(Matt 20:21; Mark 10:37). Inaugurated by the resurrection of Jesus, this life in 
the kingdom is comparable to an eternal banquet where guests beyond number 
from East and West (Matt 13:11) celebrate at Christ’s table. 

According to Acts 1:3 (cf. 1:6) Jesus discussed the reign of God with his 
apostles between the resurrection and the ascension, and this kingdom is also 
the theme of Philip’s preaching (8:12) and of Paul’s (19:8; 20:25; 28:23, 31). 
The latter points out that “it is through many tribulations that we must enter the 
kingdom of God.” His epistles add nothing to the Synoptic theology, but they 
insist forcefully on the holiness of the members of the basileia, which cannot be 
inherited by the unjust. A person must be worthy of this reward (2 Thess 1:5), 
even though it is absolutely certain (2 Pet 1:11). The emphasis is on the 
eschatological royalty of Christ (1 Cor 15:24—25; 1 Tim 4:1) as well as on the 


power of the reign of God. Hence the acclamations in Revelation. Not only is 
Christ the “ruler of the kings of the earth” (Rev 1:5), and not only is he thanked 
for becoming king (11:17), but “he has made of us a kingdom, priests for God 
his Father” (1:6; 5:10), and his own “will reign as kings forever” (22:5; cf. 1:9). 
“The reign of our Lord and of his Christ has been established over the world, 
and he will reign forever and ever.” 

Basileuo, basileios. — The verb basileud, “be king, reign” (Matt 2:22) has 
no special meaning in the NT, but it can have the nuance “become king, begin to 
reign” and is used especially for Christ (Luke 1:33; 14:14, 27) and his 
victorious domination over his enemies (1 Cor 15:25); for God (Rev 11:15); 
and for Christians (Rev 5:10; 20:4, 6). 

As an adjective in the singular, basileios describes the “royal priesthood,” 
but used as a substantive in the plural, it refers to a royal palace (Luke 7:25), 
beginning in Herodotus: Croesus lodges Solon en toisi basiléioisi. The adjective 
basilikos, much commoner in secular Greek, is applied to an official in the 
court of Antipas. The description “royal officer” (John 4:46, 49; D and several 
manuscripts have basiliskos) suggests that this is a ranking dignitary (cf. 
Plutarch, Sol. 27.3; Josephus, Life 149), as the Old Latin and the Vulgate 
interpret it (regulus, a king of a small country or person of royal blood). In Acts 
12:20 — “the land drew its subsistence from the king’s land” (apo tés basilikés). 
An interesting usage is in Jas 2:8, which describes the precept concerming 
loving one’s neighbor as the “royal law”; Jesus had called this the “great 
commandment” (entolé megalé, Matt 22:36). The expression is already used in 
Xenophon, Oec. 14.7 (basilikoi nomoi = laws enacted by the king) and Ps.- 
Plato, Min. 317 (nomos esti basilikos = all that is correct is royal law, i.e., is 
worthy of a statesman), but Philo is the one who gives it its theological 
elaboration: “the king is a living law” (ton basilea nomon empsychon, Moses 
2.4); “piety is the queen of virtues” (té basilidi ton areton, Spec. Laws 4.147); 
“the sky is the king of the sensible realm ... astronomy is the queen of the 
sciences” (Prelim. Stud. 50); the “royal road” is the way of perfection, of the 
word of God (Post. Cain 101-102; Giants 64; Unchang. God 144-145; 159— 
160; cf. Num 20:17), leading to the truth (Migr. Abr. 146). Consequently, if 
basiliké refers to all that comes from the king (Josephus, Ant. 9.25), belongs to 
him, and concerns him (Philo, Flight 95, 100, 103; Dreams 1.163; Moses 2.99), 
then the “royal law” in Jas 2:8 will mean a precept enunciated by God 
(Josephus, Ant. 11.130) and imposing an absolute obligation. But we might also 
interpret it as prescribing the highest virtue, agapé, the queen of all the others, 
or even as being addressed to the members, the heirs, of the kingdom of God. 
Finally, we cannot rule out a connotation of excellence; “royal,” a synonym of 
“august,” is an excellent description of the king of commandments! 


BaoKkaiva 
baskaino, to bewitch, cast a spell, regard enviously 
—see also pO6vocg 


baskaino, S 940; TDNT 1.594—595; EDNT 1.208; NIDNTT 2.552, 559; MM 
106; L&N 53.98, 88.159; BDF 8872, 152(1); BAGD 137 


Paul’s exclamation to the Galatians is not easy to translate: “O foolish 
Galatians! Who has bewitched you (tis hymas ebaskanen), before whose eyes 
Jesus Christ was portrayed crucified?” An NT hapax, the verb baskaino is a 
denominative formed from baskanos, “one who casts a spell”; a baskania is an 
evil spell, and the verb, meaning “cast a spell, wish evil, speak ill 

of,” “emphasizes the magical value of the group, which relates properly to an 
evil spell.” Hence the modern translations: “Who has bewitched you, cast a 
spell on you?” But doesn’t this notion of a verbal incantation overplay the 
metaphorical sense of the word? — for surely the sense is metaphorical here. The 
best approach is to take into account the actual usage of this verb, which is 
unknown in the papyri. 

Baskaino (and related words) is constantly associated with phthoneo, “to 
envy” (cf. Gal 5:26). Callimachus wrote this as his own epitaph: “He sang 
louder songs than Envy” (Epigr. 21), and Stobaeus collected fifty-nine sayings 
peri phthonou, of which the fifty-second goes “They were exceeding baskanos 
and phthoneros.” In the LXx, in times of famine, “a man will have an evil eye 
toward (that is, will look askance at, will envy, sphodra baskanei, Hebrew 
ra a’) his brother, the wife of his bosom, his children” (Deut 28:54), and even 
his wife will jealously spy on her husband and her children (28:56). Moreover, 
if the miser does not profit from his property, the envious person never has 
enough and is consumed with the desire to have more, “is grudging to himself” 
(Sir 14:6). In his insatiability, he commits the grossest injustices to increase his 
wealth: “The person with the jealous eye is evil” (ponéros ho baskainon 
ophthalmo, Sir 14:8). This same psychology is evoked by Philo: adversaries, 
who ought naturally to be jealous of the conqueror, feel no envy toward 
him” (baskainein, mé phthoneisthai, Husbandry 112); “he always looks at 
happy people with an evil eye (baskainon).” This is also in the vocabulary of 
Josephus: “Daniel was envied (ephthonéthé) because people are jealous 
(baskainousi) of those who are more honored than they themselves by the king” 
(Ant. 10.250; 257); “people made jealous by my fortune invented accusations 
against me” (Life 425); “to remove from those envious of us the last pretext for 
chicanery” (Ag. Apion 1.72). This meaning of baskaino, “look at with an evil 
eye, be envious of,” fits with Demosthenes, C. Lept. 20.24: “If the possessor of 


a great fortune did not acquire it at your expense, then there is no room for 
regarding him with hostility (baskainein).” 

This envious regard is often considered harmful and injurious; it is 
described as “the evil eye” and is connected with the magical notion of the 
casting of an evil spell: “I do not wish to seem to cast an evil spell on 
(baskainein en) the general prosperity” (Lucian, Nav. 17; cf. Philops. 35). A 
lead bracelet bears the inscription “Spell-caster begone” (ex6 baskanos); “May 
Envy and the Evil Eye be far from this happy art.” The influence of this oculus 
invidiosus, the symbol of baskania, was even attributed to demons, for 
example, to the she-devil Baskosyne. Plutarch, in Quaestionum convivialum, 
tries to explain how “a look can do harm, even though the causal link is 
difficult to grasp” (680 f); he uses the terms 
“effluence,” “emanation,” “current,” “fascination.” Heliodorus draws on this: in 
the course of a procession, Charicleia “attracted the evil eye (ophthalmon tina 
baskanon). ‘You also, like the rabble, believe in the bewitching power of the 
eyes (baskanian).’ ‘Yes; I say nothing is more real’ ” (Aeth. 3.7.2); “the 
sickness comes from envy (ho phthonos), which is properly called bewitchment 
(baskanian)” (3.7.3; cf. 3.19.2; 4.5.4). 

It was difficult to escape the evil eye (Stobaeus 3.38.10), especially when its 
fascination was worked on the eye of the person to whom harm was wished. 
Magicians, however, used incantations, talismans, and especially amulets for 
protection against this sort of influence; “their strange appearance distracts the 
gaze of the baskanos and thus keeps him from fixating on his victim.” The 
epistolary papyri constantly use abaskantos with respect to the health of 
humans, especially children, and even of horses (O.Florida 15, 2; 17, 4; SB 
1022, 6). The writer prays for the health of the recipient and for his preservation 
from the evil eye. 

In view of these data, it seems best to translate tis hymas ebaskanen “Who 
put a spell on you?” meaning “Who beclouded your mind?” The Galatians have 
lost their minds (anoétoi); it is not as if they had made some easily explainable 
mistake in a secular matter, but rather as if their freedom has been put in 
bondage by the mysterious maneuverings of parties unknown (tis?) — baskania 
is often personified (SEG XV, 853, 6) — behind whom the working of the devil 
may be detected; by the jealousy (phthono diabolou) whereby death entered 
into the world. This would mean Paul’s enemies in Galatia, moved by envy, 
like those Roman preachers who sought to ruin the apostle’s authority and 
prestige by taking advantage of the powerlessness to which he was reduced by 
his captivity. They acted dia phthonon kai erin, through envious, partisan 
malice. These jealous folk must have somehow cast an evil eye on Christians, 
even though they had the wherewithal to conjure against this seduction: “You, 
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before whose eyes Jesus Christ was portrayed crucified.” Keeping the eyes 
fixed on the Crucified One would have been the antidote par excellence. 


Battaroyém 
battalogeo, to babble 


battalogeo, S 945; TDNT 1.597; EDNT 1.209; MM 107; L&N 33.88, 33.89; 
BDF 840; BAGD 137 


Before teaching his disciples the Our Father, our Lord instructed them: “In your 
prayers, do not babble as the gentiles do, for they think that by using many 
words they will make themselves heard.” This advice seems to recall Eccl 5:1, 
“Do not be hasty to speak in God’s presence ... let your words be few,” and Sir 
7:14 — “do not repeat words in your prayer”; but no sure etymology can be 
given for battalogeo. A. Schlatter, pointing out that /egd can mean “gather, 
collect” (cf. poélogeod, blastologed, botanologed, krithologeo) and that batos 
(Syriac bata) means “bramble,” relies on Philo (Alleg. Interp. 3.253; Dreams 
2.161; cf. Moses 1.65) to arrive at the forced sense of “give oneself over to 
painful and sterile work.” Furthermore, most modern scholars see in this verb a 
hybrid of the Aramaic battalta and the Greek logos (in a pejorative sense, cf. 
spermologos, koprologos, sykologeo) and draw support from the Palestinian 
Syriac and Sinaitic Syriac versions, “do not be saying (mouthing) battalata = 
vain things.” So what is in view is verbiage or constant repetition, as verse 8 
specifies — “They think that their prayer will be answered thanks to their torrent 
of words.” Quality matters more than quantity; but above all verbosity and 
prattling are here denounced. Moulton-Milligan (on this word) cite the 
nickname given Demosthenes (battalos, pouring out torrents of words). 
Battalogia would then be “logorrhea, an endless torrent of prayers and litanies,” 
which reminds us of the prophasei makra proseuchomenoi (making long 
prayers for show) of the scribes (Mark 12:40). It is not the length of the prayer 
in terms of time that is denounced, because Jesus spent whole nights in prayer 
and tarried in prayer (Luke 6:12; 22:14) and his church persevered in prayer 
(Acts 1:14; 12:5; 1 Tim 5:5; etc.), but abuse and redundancy and canned 
formulas, in which the cry of the heart becomes mere words. 
Liddell-Scott-Jones (Lexicon) and M. J. Lagrange (Evangile selon saint 
Matthieu, 3 d ed., Paris, 1927) prefer to see this word as onomatopoetic, like 
battarizo (stammer); which should be compared to the “muddling up” of 
tongues at Babel (Gen 11:7-9), the “babbling” of Isaiah, and the “gurgling” 
water of Ezek 47:2. By way of an example of the meaningless litanies, cf. the 


magical incantation of the third century, to which we might compare our 
abracadabra: “Demon, whoever you are, I adjure you by the god 
Sabarbarbathioth, Sabarbarbathiouth, Sabarbarbathioneth, Sabarbarbaphai ...,” 
or “the secret name Thoathoethathoouthaethousthioaithithethointho.” Whether 
we are talking about unintelligible muttering and stammering or of prattling on 
unreflectively, the play on words and the results are similar (cf. Herodotus 7.35: 
“to speak barbara and recklessly,” legein barbara te kai atasthala). “We 
should see this as a useless spate of words such as that produced by 
uncultivated people telling their business to lawyers ... a reference to the 
eloquence expended by the pagans to persuade the gods” (M. J. Lagrange) and 
to “tire them out,” as the Latins said. 

The followers of Jesus Christ have only to say “Our Father” to be heard. 


BéBatoc, BeBaida, BeBaiwotc 

bebaios, solid, durable, sure, valid, guaranteed; bebaiood, to make sure, 
confirm, authenticate, guarantee, carry out; bebaidsis, firmness, juridical 
definiteness 

—see also dogdAsia 


bebaios, S 949; TDNT 1.600-603; EDNT 1.210—211; NIDNTT 1.658-660; MM 
107; L&N 28.43, 31.90, 71.15; BDF §59(2); BAGD 138 | bebaioo, S 950; 
TDNT 1.600—-603; EDNT 1.210—211; NIDNTT 1.658-659; MM 108; L&N 
28.44, 31.91; BAGD 138 | bebaiosis, S 951; TDNT 1.600-603; EDNT 1.210- 
211; NIDNTT 1.658-659; MM 108; L&N 28.44; BAGD 138 


Bebaios — “that on which one can walk,” hence “solid, firm, durable” and 
finally “sure, certain” — often modifies logos: an utterance that is well-founded, 
authorized, and thus convincing. This firmness-solidity implies immutability 
when the topic is a promise, an institution, or the word of God. Thus we arrive 
at the legal meaning, “valid” and even “guaranteed,” copiously attested in the 
papyri and the inscriptions for bebaios, the denominative verb bebaioo, and 
bebaiosis. It is in this strong sense that we should understand Rom 4:16: 
bebaian tén epangelian; the divine promise is not only firm and immutable, not 
only assured for all posterity, but it is guaranteed to them. Similarly, in Mark 
16:20 — ton logon bebaiountos — the Lord does more than confirm the word of 
the apostles by the miracles that accompany him; he also authenticates and 
guarantees it. Inasmuch as the law of Moses was promulgated by angels, this 
“word” is valid and authentically divine (logos bebaios, Heb 2:2). At the 
transfiguration, the appearance of Moses and Elijah evokes the messianic 


prophecies of the OT; these prophecies become more sure, their veracity is 
guaranteed by the transfiguration of Jesus (bebaioteron ... logon, 2 Pet 1:19). 

It is indeed legal language that is used in Heb 9:17, an exceptional scriptural 
use of the word diathéké in the sense of a will, in order to express our ability to 
inherit these heavenly goods: it was necessary for Christ, the only Son and heir 
of God, to die so that we might gain possession of his inheritance; diathéké epi 
nekrois bebaia, a provision of a will is not valid, has no legal force (ischuei) 
and cannot become operative, until after the demise of the testator. 

As for the verb bebaioo, it can mean “carry out, realize,” and it is in this 
sense that we should take Rom 15:8, eis to bebaidsai tas epangelias: Christ 
“demonstrated God’s truthfulness by carrying out the promises made to the 
fathers”; Heb 2:3 — “The salvation that was announced by the Lord ... was 
confirmed to us by those who heard him.” 

When Heb 6:16 appeals to the oath as the juridical proof that nullifies any 
dispute between adversaries — eis bebaidsin ho horkos — the sense of eis 
bebaiosin is “definitive, without opposition, with no reconsideration or 
challenge possible,” recalling Lev 25:23, where once Yahweh has affirmed that 
the Holy Land belongs to him “the land shall not be sold eis bebaidsin” 
(Hebrew lismitut); God remains the owner, so the ceding of absolute ownership 
is forbidden. 

Finally, the moral applications of the words of this group are frequent, 
usually in the sense of firmness, fixity, solidity (1 Cor 1:8; 2 Cor 1:21; Heb 
3:14; 13:9; 2 Pet 1:10), notably with respect to faith or hope that is well 
founded and solidly attached, like an anchor in the heavenly holy of holies: 
asphalé te kai bebaian. 


BEéBrAOc, BeBnACw 
bebélos, accessible, profane, impure, impious; bebé/od, to profane, 
besmirch 


bebelos, S 952; TDNT 1.604—605; EDNT 1.211; MM 108; L&N 88.115; BAGD 
138 | bebeloo, S 953; TDNT 1.605; EDNT 1.21; L&N 53.33; BAGD 138 


Derived from baino, “go, come,” the adjective bebélos, “accessible, profane,” 
unknown in the papyri, is the opposite of abatos, hieros, hagnos, “inaccessible, 
sacred,” and is used for places that are not consecrated, where it is permitted to 
set foot; hence, accessible to everybody (cf. Philo, Alleg. Interp. 1.62; Josephus, 
Ant. 3.181; War 4.182; Thucydides 4.97.3). The exact equivalent would be 
“profane” (pro-fano): that which is opposite or outside of the sacred. When 


used of persons it means “uninitiated, profane, impure” and takes on a moral 
value (Philo, Sacr. Abel and Cain 138). 

In the language of the Bible, it is highly pejorative (Ezek 21:30 — bebéle 
anome!, profane and lawless one); and it is often associated with anosios 
(unholy, 1 Tim 1:9; 3 Macc 2:2), with pornos (sexually impure, Heb 12:6), 
anieros (unholy, Philo, Sacr. Abel and Cain 138; Spec. Laws 4.40); akathartos 
(unclean, Spec. Laws 1.150), amyétos (uninitiated, Plutarch, De def. or. 16). It 
takes on a technical meaning: the profane is opposed to the sacred as the impure 
to the pure. The verb bebé/o6, translating the Hebrew piel hilel, in the sense of 
“profane, besmirch,” speaks of a sort of sacrilege. In fact, the profaner is an 
impious person, after the manner of Esau, who renounced the sacred 
prerogatives which were his as the firstborn and which made him the fully 
entitled heir of the messianic promises; thus he was faithless. 

In the Pastorals, bebélos is an adjective for heterodox and heretical 
teaching: “impious fables, old wives’ tales.” So myth is gratuitous invention (2 
Pet 1:16), opposed to true history, against which so many first-century authors 
protest: Moses urges “putting away the fiction of myths ... which provoke 
endless errors” (Philo, Virtues 178); “the sophists of Egypt give myths ... more 
attention than the evidence for the truth” (Migr. Abr. 76); “The ones who spread 
this idea sacrificed to mythological invention more than to history.” When St. 
Paul calls myth profane, he denounces its incompatibility with the sacred; it is a 
profanation and an impiety to introduce into gospel teaching these human, 
fictive elements, which do not mix with religion (cf. Heb 13:9 — didachais 
xenais), and which do not encourage true eusebeia. 

This inanity is again expressed in the prohibition against crude and profane 
chatter — tas bebélous kenophonias (1 Tim 6:20; 2 Tim 2:16) — which, under the 
guise of doctrine, secularize and besmirch the divine truth entrusted to the 
church. Literally, kenophdnia (attested by the best manuscripts instead of 
kainophonia, empty chatter rather than novel chatter) means: “sounds with no 
meaning” (cf. 1 Cor 14:7—11), unintelligible words, like those of a baby; hence 
hazy and vain discourse, inane and empty; called mataiologia (1 Tim 1:6; Titus 
1:10), they are stigmatized by Plutarch as vain rantings against all that one says 
(De trang. anim. 468a; De aud. poet. 39c). Similarly, Archimedes protests, “I 
wanted to avoid appearing to some people to have set forth vain words (kenén 
phonén)” (Archimedes, Eratosth., intro.). 

This is how the first Christians assessed the “profane” in religious 
instruction. 


Biacopar 


biazomai, to use violence or force 


biazomai, S 971; TDNT 1.609-613; EDNT 1.216-217; NIDNTT 3.712; MM 
109-110; L&N 20.9, 20.10; BDF §311(1); BAGD 140; ND 6.98-99 


Matt 11:12 — hé basileia ton ouranon biazetai, kai biastai harpazousin autén; 
Luke 16:16 — hé basileia tou theou euangelizetai kai pas eis autén biazetai. 
These verses are among the most enigmatic of the NT, and any proposed 
interpretation can be only a hypothesis. Neither the rabbinic texts nor the papyri 
provide direction for exegesis. The exegesis depends on whether biazetai is 
passive or middle voice and whether it should be taken in a favorable or an 
unfavorable sense; but these decisions are determined by the interpretation that 
one chooses. 

We must emphasize that these two texts are not real parallels; each 
evangelist has not only inserted this logion in a different context but has 
understood it in a particular way. Matthew seems more primitive and 
Palestinian; Luke fits with a later stage in the propagation of the gospel. So we 
cannot use one text to explain the other; each has its own particular 
significance. 

Predominant in Matt 11:12 is the idea of violence against the reign and of 
effort or aggression on the part of people. All the old versions took biazetai as a 
passive; but is it transitive or intransitive? In the papyri of the third-fourth 
century BC, it is used for the violation of a law, as with this woman, who is 
seeking to have construction banned: “The above-named person coming upon 
this land in violation of my rights brought in bricks and dug a foundation to 
build” (P.Enteux. 69, 4; P.Tebt. 779, 5). It is also used when an orphan 
complains about the encroachments of a neighbor who despises him (P.Enteux. 
68, 11). Sometimes what is at issue is the right of the stronger, the compelling 
of an adversary in spite of himself, without his permission; hence an abuse of 
power that gives rise to a tort. Sometimes it is a matter of violence as such and 
a stroke of force; the owner who calls upon a centurion in AD 31 because he has 
suffered great violence at the hands of his aggressors (epei de kata polla 
biazontai me) explains: katabiazomenos de kai synarpozomenos (P.Oxy. 2234, 
8, 19; cf. P.Fouad 26, 33). In several papyri, and constantly in literary texts, the 
verb is used for forced entry into a house (P.Tebt. 804, 9), a route, or a city. 

In view of these usages, we may understand Matt 11:12 as follows. From 
the time of John the Baptist to the present, the reign of God has been the object 
of violence, and violent or fanatical people assault it or attempt to take it by 
force. The logion would be about violence that is detrimental to the reign on the 
part of the Pharisees, the Zealots, members of the Sanhedrin, demonic powers, 


any Jewish or pagan adversary whatsoever, all persecutors (Acts 5:26; 21:35, 
bia; cf. Gal 1:13). Christ is a “sign spoken against” (Luke 2:34); John the 
Baptist is in prison (Matt 11:2), and it is a characteristic of the kingdom of God 
on earth to be oppressed by the violent, just as the church is attacked violently 
by the gates of hell. It would be just as possible to take the passive biazetai in a 
favorable sense as an allusion to the power inherent in the reign of God, which 
“forces a way for itself” and deploys itself in force, but this interpretation loses 
sight of the meaning of “violent people,” who would then appear to be 
opponents of this power and would “seize” the reign rather than “receive” it (cf. 
nevertheless Josephus, Ant. 4.121: do violence to the divine will; War 6.108: “I 
strive to save people condemned by God”). 

The Lucan recension is altogether different. Not only have the biastai 
disappeared, so that it is no longer a question of seizing or ravishing the 
kingdom in order to plunder it (harpazo), but the main clause is controlled by 
the verb euangelizetai, which has its technical biblical sense, “announce glad 
tidings, good news”; for example, the granting of a favor, or a victory. The 
Hebrew bdasar (piel bissar) carries the idea of joy; here, it is the joy of 
deliverance and salvation, which John the Baptist was the first to announce 
(Luke 3:18). The Acts of the Apostles will then show that when the preaching 
of the gospel opens the gates of the kingdom, believers receive the good news 
with joy. So then, how should we take the second part of the verse — pas eis 
autén biazetai? It is difficult to think of a person entering the kingdom of God 
as being under compulsion or suffering violence. Commentators just as easily 
take biazetai as a middle, as is often the case in the papyri, either in a positive 
sense (“everyone Strives to get in”) or in a negative sense (“everyone uses 
violence in his own interest”); this last meaning does not yield any sense, 
because it is too universal. 

P. H. Menoud considers the verb to be a passive and suggests translating 
“each one is expressly invited to enter.” He justifies this sense, which 
harmonizes perfectly with the preceding clause, on the basis of the weakened 
meaning that biazomai has taken on over the centuries. Actually, biazomai in 
the Lxx often translates the Hebrew pasar, “urge someone through words or 
prayers” and has the sense of “insist,” with the interlocutor “accepting” the 
demand made of him of his own free will, having the freedom to refuse (Gen 
33:11; Judg 19:7; 2 Sam 13:25, 27; 2 Kgs 5:23); a meaning well attested in the 
literature and confirmed by a papyrus from AD 22, in which Serapion confesses 
that he is the object of friendly persuasion by friends: “I was pressed by my 
friends to enter the service of Apollonios” (eg6 de biazomai hypo philon 
genesthai oikakos tou archistatoros Apolloniou). This weakened sense seems to 
apply also in a rule relating to the Lycian sanctuary of Men Tyrannos in the 


second century AD, where biazomai has an absolute and reflexive meaning: 
having detailed the preliminary purification rituals (garlic, pork, sexual 
abstinence), the founder forbids the offering of any sacrifice out of his presence 
or without his permission (aneu tou katheidrysamenou to hieron), immediately 
adding: ean de tis biasétai (and if anyone violates), his offering will not be 
pleasing to the god. There is no question of a violator’s forcing entrance into 
the temple, but simply of his transgressing the rule and sacrificing anyway. 

If we add that biazomai expresses not only obstinate determination (Judg 
13:15—-16) but the firmness of a decision and zeal in carrying it out, we can 
understand Luke 16:16 in terms of the dynamis inherent in the apostolic 
preaching: the reign of God is announced with power and absolutely every 
person — with no categories whatsoever — is in a hurry to follow the way and 
enter in; “each one forces his entrance.” 


BrAoBEepoc 


blaberos, harmful 


blaberos, S 983; EDNT 1.219; MM 112; L&N 20.13; BAGD 142 


Derived from blabé, “damage, harmfulness” (Wis 11:19), the adjective 
blaberos describes that which does harm, like vinegar to the teeth or smoke to 
the eyes (Prov 10:26). People who seek to get rich fall prey to “senseless and 
baneful desires” (epithymias pollas anoétous kai blaberas, 1 Tim 6:9). In 
various contexts, blaberos can refer to simple inconveniences, that which is 
injurious, and even that which is disastrous (Aristotle, Pol. 3.15.13; 1286b). 
Rare in the papyri, it is used for the deterioration of a machine or a person’s 
health. 

In 1 Tim 6:9, the strong sense of the word is to be understood, because 
“terror and violence will lay riches waste” (Sir 21:4): instead of the expected 
multiplication of profits, covetousness that is never satisfied hastens losses that 
lead to ruin. Otherwise, the adjective has the judicial and penal sense so often 
attached to the noun blabé: penalty, pecuniary compensation. Eternal perdition 
(cf. eis olethron kai apoleian) would be the compensation, as it were, for the 
greedy person who prospered here below; that at least is Abraham’s verdict 
(Luke 16:25). 


Y8 


yaotnp 


gastér, belly, womb 


gaster, S 1064; EDNT 1.239; MM 121; L&N 8.68, 23.19, 23.50; BAGD 152 


The “belly” is an organ of the body distinct from the stomach (stomachos) and 
the intestines (koilia), making up one of its internal parts. “The great blood 
vessels pass above the belly” (Hippocrates, Nat. Hom. 11; 196.4). Its functions, 
changes, and diseases are described. In the oT, the Hebrew befen, related to the 
Akkadian bantu, “eminence, prominent part,” can refer to a protuberance in a 
pillar; but usually it refers to the inside of a person, especially in 
contradistinction to the lips, the organ of externalization. If the seat of wisdom 
is in the belly (Job 32:18—19; Prov 20:27), it is because certain words, spoken 
of as if they were delicacies, descend “into the chambers of the belly,” to the 
depths (Prov 18:8; 26:22). 

“Belly” is substituted for the mother’s womb. The expression “to have in 
the belly” (echein en gastri) as a way of saying that a woman is pregnant is first 
attested in Herodotus 3.32 with respect to the wife of Cambyses; the Lxx uses 
this expression to translate the Hebrew hardah. It is used almost constantly in the 
NT, notably for the Virgin Mary (heurethé en gastri echousa, Matt 1:18), 
fulfilling the prophecy of Isa 7:14. 

But “to conceive” was also expressed syllambanein en gastri (Gen 25:21), 
especially in the medical writings. It is therefore not surprising that Doctor 
Luke put the angel’s announcement to Mary this way: kai idou syllépsé en 
gastri kai texé huion. 

Gastér is often used with a pejorative nuance, for example in Philo, who 
denounces its desires (Creation 158; Alleg. Interp. 3.149; Spec. Laws 1.192; 
4.96) and its pleasures. It is insatiable (Dreams 2.147, 208) and must be 
mastered (Prelim. Stud. 80; Spec. Laws 2.195; 4.127). It is with this meaning 
that Titus 1:12 cites Epimenides of Cnossos, who calls the Cretans “idle 
bellies” (gasteres argai). Already in Homer, Melantheus insults the swineherd 
by saying that he would rather “fill his belly” than work. The insult became 
traditional; cf. the disdain of the Muses: “Shepherds ... who are nothing but 
bellies” (Hesiod, Th. 26). At Rome, L. Veturius was drummed out of the 
equestrian order because “from neck to groin he was nothing but a belly” 
(Plutarch, Cat. Mai. 9.6); the materialistic turncoats of Alexandria apostasized 


“for the love of their belly” (8 Macc 7:11; cf. Phil 3:19); “rebels against the 
divine law, incapable of restraint ... in the quest for pleasures of the belly and 
the entrails” (Philo, Virtues 182); whereas Socrates considered humans as 
related to the gods, “we, on the other hand, regard them as bellies, as guts, as 
sexual organs” (Epictetus 1.9.26). J. M. Edmonds quotes an anonymous writer: 
“the whole body is a belly.” 


YV1]/010G 
gnésios, authentic, dear, legitimate 
—see also AVUMOKPITOG, YVNOLOG; DIOKPIVOLAL, DIOKPLOIc, DTOKPITNS 


gnesios, S 1103; TDNT 1.727; EDNT 1.225; MM 128-129; L&N 73.1; BAGD 
162-163 


As opposed to the adopted son or to the illegitimate child (nothos, Heb 12:8; 
Menander, Sam. 236-237; Philo, Dreams 2.47), gnésios modifies the child born 
of a legitimate marriage: “the title of legitimate child belongs to the one who is 
a son by blood.” In practice, this juridical meaning becomes synonymous with 
“authentic, true, real,” and it is with this meaning that Paul addresses Timothy 
as “gnésios child in (the) faith” (gnésid tekno en pistei, 1 Tim 1:2) and Titus as 
“gnesios child according to a common faith” (gnésid tekno kata koinén pistin). 
In the Hellenistic period, this term takes on an emotional density attested 
notably in the papyri and the inscriptions, where it means “dear” or “much 
beloved.” 

I. — It is used for children, with a very affectionate nuance; Isaac is “son ... 
gnésios, beloved, and only” (Auios ... gnésios, agapétos, kai monos); 
Meltinianos reserves a place in his tomb for “my dear children” (ta gnésia mou 
paidia, MAMA, VIII, 595; CII 739). It is used for women — mothers or wives — 
with a clear nuance of love: “in memory of my dear wife Agelais” (Agelaidi 
gynaiki gnésia mneias heneken); for parents, “my sweetest and most gnésios 
father” (ton glykytaton kai gnésion patera, BCH, 1883, p. 274, n. 15; cf. Philo, 
To Gaius 62, 71; MAMA, I, 361, 365); for brothers and sisters: “do not trade a 
true brother for gold from Ophir”; and finally for friends, compatriots, 
companions, and “dear colleagues”: gnésios erastés; “let them not forget their 
true friends.” This is the meaning when St. Paul writes, “For your part, 
Syzygos, true yokefellow, I ask you to come to the aid” of Euodia and 
Syntyche. In addition to the word-play, the designation is affectionate. To 
convey this nuance, 1 Tim 1:2 and Titus 1:4 should be translated “dear and true 
child.” 


II. — In addition, gnésios is used in a religious sense for the transmitters of 
revelation. Isis to Horus: “He made me swear not to pass on the revelation, 
except only to my child and dear friend” (ei mé monon tekno kai phild gnésio). 
More generally, it modifies the authorized interpreter of a teaching: Aristotle is 
“the most authentic disciple of Plato”; in a more specialized sense, it refers to 
the legitimate heir to whom a father passes on his authority and command 
(Philo, Virtues 59; To Gaius 24; cf. Spec. Laws 4.184; Josephus, Ant. 17.45). It 
may stand comparison to the position at court of the “king’s friend”; for 
Eleazer, for example, King Ptolemy is a sincere friend. These latter nuances fit 
well with the case of the apostle’s representatives at Ephesus and Crete. Not 
only does their spiritual father show tender affection for them that will gain 
honor for them among Christians, but they are representatives vested with a 
legitimate authority that cannot rightly be contested; they are, in the final 
analysis, authentic interpreters of his doctrine, the faithful echo, as it were, of 
Paul’s voice (cf. Philo, Contemp. Life 72, and 2 Tim 3:10). 

III. — When modifying things, gnésios refers to those which are appropriate, 
well suited for their purpose; with respect to a service, rendering a service 
sincerely means rendering it effectively; thus should be understood the 
exhortation to the Corinthians to be generous toward the saints at Jerusalem (to 
tés hymeteras agapés gnésion dokimazon, 2 Cor 8:8; cf. P.Ant. 188, 16: to 
gnésion endeixesthai; P.Lond. 1041, 2: gnésion agapén). They must prove the 
authenticity of their love, to be sure; but their alms are “normal.” The external, 
material gesture only gives “proper” expression to the internal urgency of love. 
But there is beauty and honor in showing oneself “true” (cf. Philo, Post. Cain 
102), in demonstrating one’s intimate feelings: gnésids kai endoxos. 


od 


detria, SEtALa@, SEIAOG 
deilia, faintheartedness, cowardice, fear; deiliad, to be fearful; deilos, 
fearful 


deilia, S 1167; EDNT 1.281; MM 138; L&N 25.266; BAGD 173 | deiliao, S 
1168; EDNT 1.281; MM 138; L&N 25.267; BAGD 173 | deilos, S 1169; EDNT 
1.281; MM 138; L&N 25.268; BAGD 173 


Associated with phobos (Wis 4:17), eklysis (2 Macc 3:24), anandria (cf. 4 
Macc 6:20), atolmia (Philo, Virtues 25; Josephus, Ant. 4.298; 15.142; Aeneas 
Tacticus, Polior. 16.20), faintheartedness or cowardice can be defined as “a 
failure of spirit caused by fear.” Rarely mentioned in the papyri, it is used for 
mere reserve or abstention, a lack of courage and of reaction, a sort of torpor, 
and finally fright (¢arass6, Ps 55:4; John 14:27; Josephus, Ant. 5.216) which 
can become panic and terror in the face of extreme danger. 

I. — Jesus reproaches the apostles for this psychological fear when they are 
terrified by the storm (Matt 8:26; Mark 4:40), because it involves a moral 
deficiency: they no longer have faith, or they have but little faith in the presence 
of the Savior, who has to reassure them. Reference is made to the wisdom 
literature: when one relies on God, there is nothing to fear. 

II. — When Rev 21:8 places the fainthearted and the unbelieving in the lake 
of fire, it has in view Christians during times of persecution who, out of a fear 
of suffering, renounce their faith. It is a commonplace that human courage and 
cowardice are revealed in the face of death; the latter is expressed in flight 
before danger, but it also lays hold of the lazy farmer (Josephus, War 3.42; 
P.Tebt. 58, 27) and the athlete and every human heart that weakens (literally 
“melts,” Isa 13:7, Hebrew masas), even the hearts of apostles facing 
eschatological trials (John 14:27). Cowardice can then be defined as “a more 
serious disease than those which afflict the body, because it destroys the 
faculties of the soul” (Philo, Virtues 26) and seen as a major vice, characteristic 
of base souls. 

III. — “God has given us a spirit not of faintheartedness but of strength and 
love” (2 Tim 1:7). St. Paul encourages his young and timid disciple not to be 
frightened at the difficulties of his post; more precisely, he stirs up “the good 
soldier of Jesus Christ” (2 Tim 2:3) to undertake and pursue combat (1 Tim 
1:18) according to the traditional military maxim, dating back to Deuteronomy: 


“Conquer ... fear not and be not disheartened.” The fainthearted are excluded 
from the army; cravenness was the vice most opposed to courage in combat (Sir 
37:11; Philo, Moses 1.233; 1.235). It goes without saying that strength and 
hardiness are required above all in a leader: “faintheartedness and cravenness in 
private life bring dishonor to those afflicted by them, but in a general charged 
with responsibilities, they become a public calamity and a great disaster” 
(Polybius 3.81.7). 


OEITVE 
deipneod, to dine 


deipneo, S 1172; TDNT 2.34—35; EDNT 1.281—282; NIDNTT 2.520-521, 536; 
MM 138; L&N 23.20; BAGD 173 


In instituting the Eucharist, the Lord blessed the cup meta to deipnésai (Luke 
22:20; 1 Cor 11:25), and he promised the church at Laodicea, “If anyone hears 
my voice and opens the door, I will come in with him and dine with him 
(deipnéso) and he with me” (Rev 3:20). 

Among the papyri are preserved a certain number of invitations to dinner 
either in a private home, or in a temple, or above all at the A/iné of Sarapis, to 
which have been compared the NT texts cited above and participation “at the 
Lord’s table” (1 Cor 10:21). In effect, the pagan sacrifice was a meal offered to 
the god; sometimes the god was received at table, sometimes the god invited 
people to table in the Héraion to rejoice in the divine presence. For example, at 
the mystery of Panamara, the priest of Zeus writes to the Rhodians: “Although 
the god invites all men to his feast and to all he offers a common table and 
equally honorable roles, nevertheless, as he considers your city worthy of 
special honors ... and on account of our having shared together in the same 
holy things, I invite you to come to the god, I urge all citizens of your city to 
take part in the joy that he offers you.” It is the god who offers the meal and 
presides; one responds to his call; the believer is closely united to his god. 

These parallels are interesting from the point of view of linguistics and the 
history of religions, but the Pauline formulation may be more directly inspired 
by Mal 1:7, 12; Ezek 39:20; 44:16. 


SELOLOCILLMV, DELOLODILOVICL 


deisidaimon, superstitious, religious; deisidaimonia, superstition, religion, 
reverence 


deisidaimon, TDNT 2.20; EDNT 1.282—283; NIDNTT 1.450, 453; MM 139; 
L&N 53.3; BDF § 244(2); BAGD 173 | deisidaimonia, S 1175; EDNT 1.282- 
283; NIDNTT 1.450, 453; MM 139; L&N 53.2; BAGD 173 


This adjective and this substantive, unknown in the Lxx and the papyri, are 
among the numerous compounds featuring daimon as the second component. 
Both have favorable and pejorative usages. Religious fear is always involved; 
Theophrastus gives the best definition: “Superstition would seem to be a feeling 
of fear (deilia) toward the divine power (pros to daimonion)” (Char. 16.1). 

The favorable meaning — religion and reverence toward the deity — is well 
attested: “The sovereign will be very zealous toward the gods, because the 
citizens are less likely to fear that they will suffer from illegal acts when they 
perceive that the one in authority is religious (deisidaimona) and solicitous 
toward the gods” (Aristotle, Pol. 5.11.25.1315); “Those who fear the gods (hoi 
deisidaimones) are less afraid of men.” In the first century, calling punishment 
down on the guilty inspired “in the king a religious fear and a respect for the 
deity” (Diodorus Siculus 1.70.8). The repentant Manasseh wanted to show the 
utmost reverence toward God (peri auton deisidaimonia, Josephus, Ant. 10.42); 
when the Jews were not able to tolerate the emperor’s ensigns in the temple, 
Pilate was astonished at such zeal (to tés deisidaimonias akraton). 
Deisidaimonia refers to the Jewish religion. In 49 Bc, the consul Lentulus Crus 
exempted Jewish Roman citizens from military service “on account of their 
religion.” 

The pejorative meaning — superstitious and punctilious — is much more 
commonly attested. It can be seen in Menander’s Deisidaimon (The Bigot), in 
Theophrastus’ Deisidaimon (Char. 16), and Plutarch’s Peri deisidaimonias (On 
superstition). Theophrastus portrays the deisidaimon as very attentive to omens 
and dreams, careful to avoid defilement, carrying out multiple purifications, 
reciting prayers suited for the given circumstances, going overboard with the 
worship of images. Plutarch denounces superstition as an excessive fear of 
divine signs: “just as unbelief (apistia) and disdain of divine signs is a terrible 
evil, so also is superstition, which, like water, always filters down to the lower 
levels” (Alex. 75.3). “Thanks to Anaxagoras, Pericles raised himself above 
superstition. Superstition is inspired by celestial phenomena in people who do 
not know their causes and because of their ignorance are disturbed and 
frightened regarding religion. Natural science, which banishes this ignorance, 
replaces timid and feverish superstition with solid piety” (Per. 6.1). This terror, 


which is passed on in traditions and stirred up by accidents (Marc. 6.11), bad 
omens (Tim. 26.1), wonders (Cleom. 39.3; Sol. 12.5), an eclipse, etc., is a 
product of human weakness (Cam. 6.6); it is a characteristic of barbarians (Sert. 
11.6), women, and children. So superstition must be driven out from piety and 
from philosophy, which “Pythagoras (who attached great importance to 
divination through dreams) and his disciples filled with phantoms, fables, and 
superstitions” (De gen. 9). Upon the death of one of his daughters, Plutarch 
exhorts his wife to avoid exaggerated mourning and not to have recourse to 
superstition (Cons. ux. 1). 

Philo sees “the crushing burden of superstition” (Giants 16) as a deviation 
that mars healthy piety (Rewards 40), “the queen of virtues ...; adding to it, or 
on the other hand taking from it, in any way ... deforms and distorts its 
appearance ... because additions breed superstition, and suppression breeds 
impiety” (Spec. Laws 4.147). Eusebeia occupies an intermediate position 
between superstition and impiety (Unchang. God 164); deisidaimonia is a false 
respect for God (ibid. 103), an evil parasite that grafts itself onto worship and 
sacrifice (Plant. 107); it spreads in waves and “has submerged souls lacking in 
virility and nobility” (Change of Names 138). It is “a sister of impiety” 
(asebeia, Sacr. Abel and Cain 15). 

With these two series of texts fresh in our minds, it is easy to see a 
favorable sense in desidaimon in Acts 17:22, the praise with which St. Paul 
begins his discourse on the Areopagus: “O Athenians, I see that in all things 
you are very religious” (kata panta hos deisidaimonesterous hymas theord). No 
judgment for good or for ill is made of this piety; “the fear of the deity can 
according to its nature be either piety or superstition; this term — a vox anceps — 
... 1s quite fitting for a sentiment that is praiseworthy but directed toward an 
object that one does not approve.” The “very” alludes not only to the altar 
erected “to an unknown god” (Acts 17:25) but to all the representations of 
deities that abounded in this city (Acts 17:16), where Plautus’s bon mot is 
especially applicable: “It is easier to meet a god there than a mortal” (Plautus, 
Satir. 17). Besides, it was a commonplace to praise the Athenians as surpassing 
all other nations in the honors they rendered to the gods. 

Deisidaimonia has almost the same meaning when Festus uses it in his 
explanation to King Agrippa of Paul’s situation: “His accusers were disputing 
with him regarding their religion and on the subject of a certain Jesus, who had 
died but whom Paul affirmed to be alive” (zétémata ... peri tés idias 
deisidaimonias eichon, Acts 25:19). The word could not have meant 
“superstition,” for that would have been an affront to the Jewish king; coming 
from the Roman prefect, however, it seems to have some pejorative nuance, 
either like our word “sect” or like the Greek thréskeia, which is used for 


aberrant cults as well as for worship of the true God (Jas 1:26—27). This 
ambiguous meaning (suggested by idias deisidaimonias) is common. 


SLAACOOW 
dialasso, to reconcile 
—see also KaTAAAaYH, KATOAACOOM 


dialasso, S 1259; TDNT 1.253-254; EDNT 1.307; MM 151; L&N 40.2; BDF 
§193(4); BAGD 186 


“If you are presenting your offering (to doron) at the altar and you remember 
that your brother has something against you (echei ti kata sou), leave your 
offering there and go first to be reconciled with your brother” (hypage proton 
diallagéthi to adelpho sou, Matt 5:23—24). Even though the verb is an 
imperative (aorist passive, with dative of accompaniment), this is not a cultic 
rule or a liturgical law but a moral obligation incumbent on a person appearing 
before God to offer a sacrifice. Apparently, a person who is the object of a 
brother or sister’s animosity must take the initiative in reconciliation; the 
offended party takes the first step. But J. Jeremias notes that “has something 
against you” (echei ti kata sou) corresponds to the Aramaic adjective ‘aketand 
(= the Greek mnésikakos) and refers to a brother who holds on to the memory 
of an offense of which he has been the victim. Thus it is not surprising that the 
true offender should go to him and ask him not to hold a grudge and “gain 
reconciliation” (diallagéthi). 

Beginning with Moulton-Milligan, two papyri have been cited that use this 
verb with the same meaning. In the second century, a prodigal son writes to his 
mother, “I have written to thee that I am naked (hoti gymnos eimei = that I have 
nothing to wear). I beseech thee, mother, be reconciled to me (dialageéthi 
moi).... I know that I have sinned.” A runaway slave begs his owner to be 
reconciled (hdste diallagéthi hemein). We may add P.Mich. 502, 8, a letter from 
Valerius Gemellus, a soldier stationed at Coptus who seeks to end his quarrel 
with his brother: “I urge you to be reconciled to me, brother (paraklétheis, 
adelphe, diallagéthi moi), so that I may have your confidence while I am in the 
army.” Then there is the case of the concubine of the Levite from Ephraim, who 
had run away from him and been gone four months. Her husband “went to 
speak to her and persuade her to be reconciled.” 

The verb diallatto was used often in private law for the reconciliation of 
persons; diallaktai had the job of bringing about diallagai. Augustus urged 
Herod to be reconciled with his children (Josephus, Ant. 16.125; cf. 16.267, 


269; 7.192); the reconciliation of Hyrcanus and Aristobulus took place in the 
temple (War 1.122). Conciliation also played a role in ending civil wars but was 
particularly common in international life between cities and warring states: the 
four hundred send heralds to Agis, king of Sparta, “to say that they wished to 
come to terms with him” (/egontes diallagénai boulesthai). Titus said 
concerning the Jews, “Let us not wait for agreement to be re-established 
between our enemies; necessity will reconcile them all too quickly” (Josephus, 
War 3.496). Herod states, “We have learned from messengers of God to 
reconcile enemies to each other” (Ant. 15.136), which entails changing feelings 
and attitudes (11.54). It is thus that God takes pity on David and is reconciled 
with him (7.153); so reconciliation is then pardon (6.151). 


SLEPUNVEDO, EPUNVEiA, EOPUNVEDW 
dierméneuo, to translate, interpret, explain; herméneia, interpretation; 
herméneuo, to translate, interpret 


diermeneuo, S 1329; TDNT 2.661—666; EDNT 2.53-55; NIDNTT 1.579-581; 
MM 160; L&N 33.145, 33.148; BAGD 194 | ermeneia, S 2058; TDNT 2.661— 
666; EDNT 2.53-55; NIDNTT 1.579-582; MM 254; L&N 11.147; BAGD 310 | 
ermeneuo, S 2059; TDNT 2.661—666; EDNT 2.53-55; NIDNTT 1.579-581; 
MM 254; L&N 33.145; BAGD 310 


According to Luke 24:27, Christ “explained [to the disciples of Emmaus], in all 
the Scriptures, that which concerned him.” This is the only use of the verb 
dierméneuo in the Gospels. In earlier secular texts, it normally has the sense of 
“translate” from one language to another, but Luke clearly intends it to mean 
“interpret,” as in 1 Macc 1:36 — “Nehemiah called the liquid nephtar, which is 
interpreted as purification (ho dierméneuetai katharismos), but most call it 
naphtha.” This usage is clearly attested by Philo, who knows the strict sense 
“translation,” but more often gives the word a broader meaning: “He will 
translate your thoughts” (Migr. Abr. 81); “that which language expresses” 
(Conf. Tongues 53; cf. Migr. Abr. 12). So dierméneud means “express one’s 
thought in words.” Thus it is not permitted to express the name of God in literal 
terms (Philo, To Gaius 353; cf. m. Meg. 3.41); the precision of thought of a 
person well-versed in doctrine is expressed in his explications (Philo, Contemp. 
Life 31). To explain the genesis of light is to give its intelligence or to discover 
the unknown (Philo, Creation 31). Finally, for Philo, as for St. Luke, this verb 
means “interpret,” and thus it is that Jesus, like Moses, is an interpreter of the 
holy books. 


In Acts 9:36 we have “a disciple named Tabitha, which translated (hé 
dierméneuomené) means Dorcas.” In other NT texts, this idea — which could be 
put “that is” or “which means” — is expressed by the simple verb herméneuo, 
which Philo uses extensively for the transcribing into Greek of the meaning of a 
Hebrew word. 

In the papyri, herméneuod usually means the translation of an original text 
into another language. Thus the will of C. Longinus Castor, written in Latin, 
was translated into Greek: “I translated the preceding copy” (hérméneusa to 
prokeimenon antigraphon, BGU 326, col. I, 22 = SB 9298, 26); “copy 
translated into Greek” (antigraphon herméneuthen Ellénikois grammasi, P.Oxy. 
2231, 26-27); “to translate the letter you sent to me” (ta herméneuthénai to 
grammation ho diepempsante moi, P.Stras. 260, 1); “I translated from Latin” 
(herméneusa apo Rhémaikon, P.Ryl. 62, 30); which presupposes a strict 
correspondence between the two texts. But the correspondence is broader when 
an attorney pleads for his client through an interpreter (di’ Anoubionos 
herméneuontos eipen, SB 8246, 38, 46), and especially in the case of an 
explanation, as with Isidorus: “Having been given firm information by men 
who summed up what they knew, and having myself transcribed all these 
events, I explained to the Greeks the power of the god and of the prince.” 
Finally, to translate feelings is to express them. 

So there are translators. Joseph’s brother “did not know that Joseph 
understood, because they were speaking through an interpreter.” In a country 
like Egypt, where many races met, the herméneis (cf. Ep. Arist. 310, 318) were 
not merely multilingual, but seem to have been charged with official duties, 
such as a certain Apollonius, interpreter for the Ethiopians in Egypt. They could 
be appointed either by private individuals (SB 10743, from the first century) or 
by the state, because in the first century interpretation was a public function. 
Furthermore, the papyri often attest to the presence and activity of a herméneus 
tés komés. They are employed by individuals — not only a general (SB 9046, 
308) but also private persons. They write (Stud.Pal. XXII, 101, 11), are 
associated with notaries (P.Oslo 183, 6, 8), translate from Greek to Latin or 
from Latin to Greek (BGU 140, 326; P.Stras. 253, 4; P.Ryl. 62, 30; P.Harr. 67, 
col. II, 11), and later from Coptic to Greek (P.Lond. 77, 69; vol. 1, p. 235; 
eighth century). They seem to be entrusted with fairly extensive authority, 
because they serve as intermediaries: “and we have written also to Apollonius 
theherméneus concerning these things” (gegraphamen de kai Apollonio to 
herménei peri touton, SB 7647, 7; cf. P.Ryl. 563, 7; P.Cair.Zen. 59065, 2; PSI 
409, 15). They become parties to lawsuits. For example, to learn if a woman 
has the right to remain with her husband against the will of her father, the judge 
prescribes: ekeleusen di’ herméneods autén (the Egyptian woman) enechthénai ti 


bouletai, eipousés para to andri menein ... (P.Oxy. 237, col. VII, 37). In 
another case, the judge prescribes that the testimony of Ammonios, Antoninos, 
and the priest of Sarapis shall be examined di’ herméneos. Thus interpreters are 
numerous, influential, competent, having certain prerogatives, and 
indispensable in a cosmopolitan and multilingual society. 

The special duty of the herméneus is herméneia. If the latter has an almost 
sacred character in Jewish writings when it designates the Greek version of the 
Scriptures (the Septuagint, cf. Josephus, Ant. 12.39, 87, 104, 106, 107, 108), it 
also suggests the “explications” supplied by the translator, who thus becomes 
an interpreter. It is not that he could express his own thoughts: “the soothsayer 
said nothing personal, he only interpreted someone else’s words, when the 
divine presence seized him” (Philo, Moses 1.286); “interpreters of dreams are 
obligated to tell the truth, because they explain and proclaim divine oracles” 
(Joseph 95). Philo elaborated a theology of the herméneus who carries out a 
religious function related to prophecy: “The prophets are God’s interpreters.” In 
fact, God equips “the perfect interpreter by making the springs of language 
gush forth for him and by revealing them to him” (Worse Attacks Better 44; cf. 
68). “The wicked are not permitted to be God’s interpreters, so that any evil 
man is not inspired by God.” Only the virtuous “are able to interpret the 
meaning of the Holy Scriptures” (Josephus, Ant. 20.264). 

In summary, then, “interpreters” were numerous and important in the 
secular world of the first century, and they were especially so in Jewish 
theology. Signal honor was given to the translators of the Hebrew Bible, which 
had become unintelligible for their contemporaries, and Moses was seen as the 
outstanding interpreter of the divine revelation. Indeed, prophecy and 
interpretation were closely associated. With all this in mind, we can better 
understand 1 Cor 12:30, where St. Paul makes the interpreter a charismatic, and 
14:5, 13, 27, where he requires that speech in incomprehensible tongues be 
translated for the hearers and clearly explained by an interpreter, who 
transposes the divine revelation into accessible language. If there is no 
dierméneutés (verse 28) in the assembly, the one speaking in tongues must be 
silent or pray for the ability to interpret (verse 13) — which presupposes that the 
ecstatic discourse has an internal meaning. In any event, it is the Holy Spirit 
who gives the gift of interpretation of tongues (1 Cor 12:10, herméneia 
glosson), and very likely the dierméneutés, did not stop at giving a pure and 
simple translation of that which was spoken by the glossalaliac; if necessary, he 
added explanations and timely clarifications so that the charism might bear all 
of its fruit for edification (1 Cor 14:26). 


diKA1OG, SIKALOODVN, O1KALO®, SiKaiMua, SucaiMotc, SIKAOTHG, SikN 
dikaios, conforming to law or custom, right, virtuous; dikaiosyné, justice, 
righteousness; dikaioo, to justify, pronounce just; dikaioma, justification, 
righteousness, righteous decree, just requirement; dikaidsis, justification; 
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I. Diké. — It is generally agreed that diké, the basic term in this group, is related 
to deiknymi, “show, indicate.” Thus its root meaning would be “that which is 
indicated, is in usage, is customary,” and it is from this starting point that it 
ends up meaning “justice.” The first appearance of this meaning is as a 
mythical divine being: “There is a virgin, Dike, daughter of Zeus, honored and 
revered by the gods, inhabitants of Olympia,” who denounces the unjust deeds 
of humans before her father and calls for their punishment. But already in 
Homer, diké refers to a person’s due or share, what he has a right to (JI. 19.180; 
Od. 24.255) and also to just actions toward someone else (Od. 14.84), giving 
another person his due (II. 23.542; Od. 9.215). Aristotle emphasizes mutuality 
and reciprocity (Eth. Nic. 5.7.1131). 

Meaning “right” (Homer, I/. 16.388; Hesiod, Op. 219) and “justice” 
(Josephus, War 5.2), diké is introduced in legal language, where it refers 
sometimes to a trial, a legal decision, sometimes to the result of a trial, namely, 
the execution of sentence, the penalty or punishment: “pursued by your justice” 
(Wis 11:20); “the slave and the master were stricken with the same 
punishment” (Wis 18:11). This latter meaning predominates in the LXx: “the 


avenging sword of vengeance” (Lev 26:25; cf. Exod 21:20); “punishment by 
fire” (Amos 7:14; cf. 2 Macc 8:11, 13); “the punishment reserved for sinners.” 
The NT knows only this meaning: when St. Paul was bitten by the snake after 
escaping the shipwreck, the Maltese concluded, “Surely this man is a murderer, 
since after he has been saved from the sea, Dike (the avenging goddess) does 
not allow him to live” (Acts 28:4); those who do not obey the gospel “will in 
punishment suffer eternal loss” (2 Thess 1:9); Sodom and Gomorrah have 
“suffered the punishment (the consequence of just judgment) of eternal fire” 
(Jude 7). 

II. Dikaios. — This adjective modifies persons who conform to custom or 
law (Homer, Od. 6.120) and things that are “normal,” i.e., that are as they ought 
to be (a just judgment, Deut 16:18; John 5:30; Josephus, Ant. 9.4; just ways 
arrive at their goal, Rev 15:3; Josephus, Ant. 13.290). Aristotle defines the 
dikaios as “one who conforms to the law (nomimos) and is equal (isos).” But all 
of Greek literature includes in the obligations of the just not only their 
responsibilities toward humans but also toward the gods; the just are so only if 
they are pious. So if the just person has a political “virtue,” it is conceived as 
the virtue of establishing order and harmony among men (Plato, Resp. 4.443 c— 
e). To dikaion is an innate idea that belongs to human nature, like the beautiful, 
the good, and the fitting. Under Stoic influence, Philo makes it a cardinal virtue, 
but one whose role goes far beyond the legal realm. Depending on the Lxx, 
Josephus has a religious concept of the just person, who is not only faithful to 
divine commands, but a person of honesty, rectitude, keeping to his place and 
acting according to the divine will. Thus it is the faithful Jew who is just (Ant. 
9.33), “all the Jews among the Hebrews” (10.38; cf. 14.172). They illustrate the 
conception of Theognis (“All the virtues are included in justice. If you are just, 
you are a good person” (1.147—148) or of Isocrates (the best person is the just 
person, Nic. 20; cf. Hel. 1). “No sin is the result of justice” (Philo, Quest. Gen. 
4.64); “Just ways do not know how to do wrong” (dikaios adikein ouk epistatai 
trophos, Menander, in Stobaeus, Ecl. 9.8, vol. 3, p. 438; T. Gad 5.3). 

The Lxx affirms and reaffirms that God is “just and upright” (Deut 32:4; Ps 
11:7); a “just judge” (Jer 12:1; Ps 7:12; Tob 3:2), acting justly (Gen 18:25; Judg 
5:11; Ps 145:17), rewarding or punishing with justice (Ps 62:13); but this justice 
is linked with goodness: “Yahweh is merciful and just; our God is 
compassionate” (Ps 116:5). The Messiah is described as just, not only because 
he carries out God’s will, but because he possesses this attribute, which is 
proper to good sovereigns, and because he establishes justice on earth: “I will 
raise up from David a just seed.... He will practice judgment and justice in the 
land.... He will be called ‘Yahweh-our-Justice.” As for the just person in the 
OT, he is first of all innocent, in contrast to the impious transgressor (Exod 


23:6—-8; Ezek 23:45); he is “the one who does the will of the Lord” (Sir 16:3). 
So he is essentially a religious and perfect person (Gen 6:9), especially 
impartial (Deut 16:19) and generous (2 Kgs 10:9; 1 Sam 24:18). Not only is he 
“just before God” (Gen 7:1), he is also a “son of God” (Wis 2:18), and “the 
souls of the just are in God’s hands” (Wis 3:1; 5:1, 15). Even when persecuted 
(Wis 2:10—18), the just are beloved of God (Ps 146:7) and living (Isa 26:2), and 
they will be exalted: “Glory to the just!” 

In the NT, several usages of dikaios match secular usage, especially the 
neuter to dikaion. The master of the vineyard promises the workers that he will 
give “whatever is just” (ho ean é dikaion) after the work is done (Matt 20:4). 
Each one can judge what is right (krinein to dikaion, Luke 12:57). Masters must 
give their slaves what is just and equitable (to dikaion kai tén isotéta, Col 4:1), 
and St. Peter considers it his responsibility (literally, considers it just, dikaion 
hégeomai) to keep Christians watchful. But our authors sometimes feel the need 
to Christianize this obligation, which has its source in God; Peter and John ask 
their judges “if it is just in God’s sight (ei dikaion estin endpion tou theou) to 
obey you rather than God.” Nevertheless, in the great majority of cases, dikaios 
retains its LXX meaning. First of all, in describing God as just in carrying out his 
promises of salvation, “God shows his justice ... so that he may be just himself 
(eis to einai auton dikaion) and also make just those who have believed in 
Jesus.” God is always just in his judgments, punishing the godless and 
rewarding the faithful. It follows that the law, which comes from God, 
expresses his will, and binds people to God and their neighbor, “is holy, and the 
commandment is holy, just, and good” (hagia kai dikaia kai agathé, Rom 7:12). 
This justice clearly goes beyond the realm of the legal or even the equitable; it 
is almost synonymous with perfection or integrity! Taking up the messianic 
designation in Isa 53:11; Jer 23:5, St. Peter says to the Sanhedrin, “You 
disowned the Holy and Just One” (ton hagion kai dikaion). Again, the modifier 
dikaios is used for a person of perfect rectitude, one who carries out the will of 
God; a person set apart, contrasted with the breaker of the law. This person is 
promised the highest reward: the resurrection of the just (anastasis ton dikaion, 
Luke 14:14; cf. Acts 24:15). Dikaios became a term for a Christian, first of all 
because Christians are purified from sin (Matt 13:43, 49) and acceptable to God 
(Jas 5:6); they are irreproachable, and their prayers are very powerful (Jas 5:16; 
1 Pet 3:12); they are also merciful (Matt 25:37, 46). If they are “saved with 
difficulty” (1 Pet 4:18; a quotation from Prov 11:31) through many trials, they 
are sure of receiving “the recompense of the just” (Matt 10:41) and reaching 
God (Heb 12:23). 

St. Paul enriched this OT idea of justice/righteouness. Whereas Ps 14:1 says, 
“There is no just person, not even one” (quoted Rom 3:10; cf. Eccl 7:20), the 


apostle adds on the one hand that it is not mere knowledge of the law that 
makes a person just, but putting it into practice, actualizing it in works. And on 
the other hand he declares that a new form of justice/righteousness has 
appeared, no longer a legal or sacrificial justice, nor even moral, but a religious 
and internal righteousness. Whereas Adam’s transgression brought a death 
sentence for all humans (Rom 5:18), Christ instituted (kathistémi) a 
dispensation of justifying, life-giving grace: “Through one person’s obedience, 
all will be constituted just” (dikaioi katastathésontai hoi polloi, Rom 5:19); it is 
no longer Adam’s sin that is inherited, but Christ’s righteousness. Thus Christ 
establishes a new humanity of just people, antithetical to sinful humanity. To be 
clothed with this righteousness, it is enough to believe: “The just will live by 
faith.” It is the gift or the sharing of God’s justice/righteousness that makes the 
believer just, not so much on the moral plane of virtues as in the theological 
order: the dikaios is a new creation (2 Cor 5:17), enters into communion with 
God, is a new being. So it is indeed faith that is the principle of the religious life 
(Rom 3:26; Gal 3:7—9) and justification that gives life (dikaidsis zoés, Rom 
5:18; to pneuma z0é dia dikaiosynén, 8:10). This dynamic and life-giving 
principle indwells the Christian, who, led by the Holy Spirit (Gal 5:18) — whose 
role is to lead the children of God (Rom 8:14) — and by faith (Gal 3:11), knows 
how to discern between good and evil and wants what God wants, just as a 
child instinctively knows its father’s desires and seeks to please him. The law, 
on the other hand, was established to set rules for sinners and to punish them. 
Thus “the law was instituted not for the just (those justified by Christ) but for 
the lawless and rebellious, the godless and sinful.” 

III. Dikaiosyné. — This substantive, unknown in Homer and Hesiod, first 
appears in Herodotus (1.96), and in the Koine it substituted more and more for 
diké. Certainly it retains a legal sense, but its meaning is considerably 
broadened. Not only is it a virtue, notably in sovereigns, lawmakers, and 
leaders, that sums up all other virtues; it seems to consist most of all in properly 
fulfilling one’s role in society, at least beginning with Plato (Phd. 82 a: 
demotiké kai politiké areté). Little by little, it becomes a synonym of perfection 
and an attribute of every honest person, of good comportment (Josephus, Ant. 
3.67; 4.223; 19.154). Hence its association with semnos (Isocrates, Panath. 
249; Josephus, War 4.319), referring to a sort of nobility or at least dignity 
(Josephus, Ant. 11.217; 12.160). Dikaiosyné, which implies measure and 
moderation, goes along with leniency (praos, Dio Cassius 49.20) and epieikeia 
(Josephus, Ant. 14.13); so it is inclined to forgive (3 Macc 7:6—7; I.Sard. 20.1— 
6). In addition, it is with increasing frequency characterized as being ready to 
serve and dedicated to serving everyone; doctors who devote them-selves to the 
service of all are praised for their dikaiosyné. Finally, dikaiosyné is linked with 


beneficence and philanthropy. In the second century BC, Theodorus is praised 
“for his beneficence and his justice toward all” (euergesias heneken kai 
dikaiosynés tés pros hapantas, SB 9974, 7), as is Callicles, and Musonius 
defines virtue thus: “Virtue (areté) is brotherly love and goodness and 
dikaiosyné and beneficence” (frag. 14, ed. C. E. Lutz, p. 92, 32; frag. 16, p. 104, 
33; frag. 17, p. 108, 2; frag. 38, p. 136, 3; cf. frag. 11, p. 82, 33; frag. 13 b, p. 
90, 13; cf. Philo, Quest. Gen. 4.66). Dikaiosyné had all of these characteristics 
when personified, honored, and even divinied, worshiped, given altars. 

In the Lxx, dikaiosyné translates the Hebrew sdaqah, the exact meaning of 
which is not discoverable but which seems to express fullness and abundance. 
The justice/righteousness of God, which in itself is indefinable, is always 
expressed in his relations with the world; it is a relational concept, one that has 
to do with activities. The believer confesses that on Yahweh’s side, all is 
perfect: “his work is perfect, all his ways are justice” (Deut 32:4); “Justice 
belongs to the Lord our God” (Bar 1:15; 2:6; Ezra 9:15); “You are just with 
regard to all that has happened to us.” On rare occasions this legislative and 
retributive divine justice is purely judicial; it is the attribute of an all-powerful 
sovereign: “You sit enthroned as a just judge” (Ps 9:5; 51:16; 96:13; 111:3; 
129:3). He brings to pass exactly what he has announced, but above all, his 
actions, which are so perfectly just, are always accompanied by goodness and 
mercy: “Yahweh will do justice to his people and will take pity on his servants” 
(Deut 32:36; Ps 88:13; 103:17; 116:5; Jer 9:23). He betroths himself to his 
people in justice, grace, and affection (Hos 2:21); “your great goodness will be 
remembered and your justice will be proclaimed” (Ps 145:7, 17). The “justices” 
of Yahweh are his divine favors (Judg 5:11; 1 Sam 12:6 ff.; Mic 6:3), a fullness 
of gifts (Deut 33:21; Amos 5:24), help (Isa 41:10 — “I have upheld you by the 
right hand of my justice”; 42:6), and above all, salvation (“a righteous God and 
Savior; there is none but me,” Isa 45:21; 46:13); “my salvation will soon come, 
and my justice will appear”; “In your justice deliver me, free me, ... save me” 
(Ps 71:2). Thus the Messiah, raised up by God’s justice and under his protection 
(Zech 9:9), will execute righteousness and justice (Isa 9:6; 11:4 ff.; 32:1). He is 
the “Just One” who is to come (Jer 23:5) and will be called “Yahweh our 
Justice” (Jer 32:15). 

Human justice/righteousness, which is contrasted with iniquity (anomia, Isa 
5:7), is defined in relation to God (Zech 8:8, cf. Wis 5:6) and concretely as 
faithfulness to the law, the proof of total dependence on and submission to the 
Lord, guaranteeing innocence (Ps 18:21, 25) and perfection (Ps 15:1 ff.; 24:3). 
It is also a cardinal virtue, however (Wis 8:7) and a correct attitude in all human 
relationships, including, for example, the giving of alms. There are constant 
appeals to seek (1 Macc 7:12), pursue (Prov 15:9; 21:21; Sir 27:8), practice 


righteousness and justice (Hos 10:12; Jer 22:3; Ezek 45:9 ff.; 2 Sam 8:15). Also 
quite common are the mentions of the fruits of this justice: pardon for sins (Tob 
12:8; 14:9), the way of life (Prov 12:28), and promises of reward: “The one 
who sows justice will have a guaranteed reward,” for “when one lives with 
justice, one finds grace with God” (Philo, Alleg. Interp. 3.77). 

In the NT, we must immediately distinguish between the dikaiosyné taught 
by St. Paul and that of the evangelists and the non-Pauline epistles. In this last 
category of writings, all the occurrences are conformable to the Lxx, always 
with a nuance befitting the “ethics” of the new covenant. When John the Baptist 
objected to baptizing Jesus with a baptism of repentance, the Master replied, “It 
is appropriate for us to fulfill all righteousness,” that is, to conform to God’s 
plan, what God has decided, what is pleasing to God. The beatitude of those 
who hunger after righteousness is the blessedness of moral integrity, the desire 
for spiritual goods; it is analogous to the beatitude of those “persecuted for the 
sake of righteousness” (Matt 5:10; 1 Pet 3:14), religious persecution of the 
disciples, whose moral conduct condemned pagan depravity. But there are 
different righteousnesses: “If your righteousness does not go beyond that of the 
scribes and Pharisees you will not enter the kingdom of heaven.” For them, 
righteousness was embodied in spectacular displays; but in the new covenant, it 
is the heart that counts: right intentions, and especially love. So there is a 
qualitative change. Justice/righteousness in the new kingdom means fulfilling 
God’s will freely and joyfully, which goes beyond (perisseud) material 
obedience. This is even clearer in Matt 21:32 — “John came to you in the way of 
righteousness and you did not believe in him,” whereas the publicans and the 
prostitutes came to be purified. Great sinners were made righteous by believing 
in the message of the prophet sent by God. 

To say that “human wrath does not accomplish the justice/righteousness of 
God” (Jas 1:20, dikaiosyné theou; cf. Rom 10:3) means that it is foreign to the 
divine will and hence cannot be justice. The quotation of Gen 15:6 — “Abraham 
believed God and this was imputed to him as righteousness” — remains on the 
Jewish plane: the patriarch is judged by God as being holy in his conduct, so 
that a nuance of reward is conveyed. Likewise Heb 11:7 — Noah “became an 
heir of righteousness according to faith” (cf. Rom 4:11, 13) and not according 
to works or through a legal system. Similarly, training through correction 
(paideia), which procures the “peaceable fruit of righteousness,” seems to 
internalize dikaiosyné; the “trainee” acquires this or that virtue as evidence of 
eternal salvation. This original nuance in the new covenant is found also at 1 
Pet 2:24 — Christ was crucified “so that we might live for 
righteousness/justice.” Life is transformed by faith and baptism, which make 
the Christian ready to do God’s will, able to serve him, and thus to be genuinely 


just/righteous, for “whoever fulfills righteousness is born of him” (1 John 2:29). 
In the new heavens and new earth “the justice/righteousness will dwell for 
which we wait as the fulfillment of his promise” (2 Pet 3:13). This 
eschatological righteousness is a perfection in which nothing is lacking; here it 
is almost synonymous with glory, God’s gift if not God himself. 

There remain the Johannine usages of dikaiosyné, first in the sense of 
“trial”: the Paraclete “will convict the world of guilt with respect to 
righteousness/justice.” Like an advocate in an appeals court, the Holy Spirit 
will ask each person to make an individual assessment of the original judgment 
against Jesus: was he guilty or innocent? Everyone must take sides. The 
Paraclete will convict the original judges of injustice and will exalt the 
innocence of their convict. As for 1 John 2:29, this verse presupposes the 
Pauline theology: “Since you know that God is just/righteous, you know also 
that whoever practices justice/righteousness is born of him.” This practice is the 
whole of Christian ethics (cf. Rev 22:11) and means above all the exercise of 
brotherly love (1 John 3:10). But the way in which God’s righteousness is 
related to that of his children is remarkable: it is as divinely born ones that 
Christians resemble their Father. Those who are born of a righteous/just God 
cannot be other than truly righteous/just (cf. 1 John 3:7). 

For St. Paul, dikaiosyné is a new and crucial chapter in soteriology. The 
former Pharisee eliminates the self-proclaimed righteousness obtained through 
observance of the law (dikaiosyné ek nomou), by the “works” that it prescribes 
(Gal 2:16; Rom 3:20; 4:2; Titus 3:5). This righteousness, after all, would be 
purely legal, a personal victory and the rightful property of the obedient person; 
but this dikaiosyné cannot give life (Gal 3:21) and is therefore worthless, no 
longer valid, because in the divine plan the law was intended to be no more 
than a pedagogue, a transitory institution (Gal 3:15—26). Otherwise “Christ died 
in vain” (Gal 2:21). But in fact Christ is “the end of the law (telos nomou) that 
righteousness might be given to whoever believes” (Rom 10:4). So anew 
dispensation is substituted, that of a life-giving justice/righteousness, a 
participation in God’s righteousness (the antithesis of personal human 
righteousness, Rom 10:3; 2 Cor 5:21). This righteousness is based on faith and 
is valid for all humanity (Rom 9:30ff.). In its very essence, therefore, this is no 
longer a human way of justification but justification through divine 
intervention. What then is this dikaiosyné theou? It is known by its 
manifestations, because it is essentially active, dynamic, communicating 
benefits proper to God, making, as it were, a new creation (2 Cor 5:17); and its 
goal is the justification of humans (Rom 3:25—26). This “righteousness/justice 
of God” is first of all a divine attribute (Rom 8:33, “it is God who justifies,” 
theos ho dikaion), notably with respect to his role in retributive justice; but it is 


seen especially as a merciful will that is gracious and forgiving (Titus 3:5). It is 
revealed in the cross of Christ, the source of salvation for all who believe: 
“Christ has become our righteousness” (Christos egenéthé dikaiosyné, 1 Cor 
1:30; Rom 10:4). Sin is abolished (Gal 2:17; Rom 4:7). This is not a simple 
acquittal, a verdict of justification (Rom 8:33); this is the merciful justice of 
God, “who gives life to the dead and calls the nonexistent into existence” (Rom 
4:17) and transforms the one who participates in Christ’s death and 
resurrection. He infuses the believer with a dikaidsis zoés (Rom 5:18), the 
infusion of a pneuma z0é dia dikaiosynén (Rom 8:10; Gal 3:2, 5). It is 
consequently a gift received (dorea, Rom 5:17), a real justice] righteousness 
(4:4—5) that a person possesses beginning in the present, thanks to Christ. “God 
made him who knew no sin to be sin for us, so that we might become the 
righteousness of God in him” (2 Cor 5:21). 

Saving faith is precisely this acceptance and this confidence in God acting 
in the mystery of Christ, in whom the future of salvation is summed up (Rom 
3:22). Justice/righteousness and faith are not identical; for it is not faith that 
justifies, but God who justifies through faith (cf. Lagrange, “La Justification 
selon saint Paul,” p. 140). In faith, a person appropriates Christ’s righteousness 
(Gal 2:17, the efficient cause of our own righteousness, thus becoming the 
“righteousness of God,” 2 Cor 5:21). Righteousness proceeds from faith, which 
is like a title for obtaining this gift from God. To talk about this relationship 
between faith and justice/righteousness, St. Paul uses the phrase ek pisteos 
(“from or of faith,” Rom 5:1; Gal 3:24; this is man’s part; cf. Gal 3:8); dia 
pisteos (“through faith,” Rom 3:30; with the genitive, dia refers to the active 
role of faith as used by God, Rom 3:22; 9:30; cf. Lagrange, ibid.); finally, the 
instrumental dative pistei (Rom 3:28; 5:2; cf. 5:20; Phil 1:27): a person is 
justified by means of faith, but the principal agent is God. 

Understood thus, justice/righteousness by faith cannot be forensic. The 
sinner is transformed within, is prepared to life with God, prepared for eternal 
life (Rom 5:21; 8:10), granted a power (5:17) that allows him to triumph over 
sin (6:18ff.; 2 Cor 6:4), outfitted with the “weapons of justice/righteousness” 
(Rom 6:13; 2 Cor 6:7; Eph 6:14). Since the object of this initial justification is a 
living being, it must continue as an unending process; so in concrete terms it is 
identified with the Christian life (1 Pet 2:24; 1 John 3:10) and with 
sanctification. 

IV. Dikaioo. — The occurrences of this (relatively rare) verb in the secular 
literature shed no light on the biblical texts. In the literary documents, the 
predominant meaning is “judge to be good, appreciate, reckon to be just” and 
hence “pronounce personal judgment.” The ten or so occurrences in the papyri 


have the same meaning, but almost all have a legal sense: “the court’s verdict 
was that we should reimburse the capital.” 

In the LxXx, the passive of dikaio6, translating the gal stem of the Hebrew 
verb sadaq, almost always means “be just,” as at Gen 38:26 — “Tamar has been 
more in the right than I.” Good judges “pronounce the just just” and do not 
justify the guilty (Exod 23:7). This justice/righteousness consists in being in 
order, as by carrying out a vow (Sir 18:22); in being within one’s right (niphal 
of the Hebrew verb sapat, Tob 6:12, 14; cf. Add Esth 10:9); and especially in 
being “innocent, beyond reproach.” It is a gift given by God. Often dikaiod 
means “defend, excuse,” but this declaratory sense (2 Sam 15:4) — which is 
rather often legal — is purely literary, because it presupposes that no one can 
effectively justify the sinner — except the Messiah: “My servant, the Just One, 
will justify the many (hiphil of sadaq); he will take on their iniquities” (Isa 
53:11). Here the death of the servant expiates the sins of the people; to justify 
means to destroy sin, so that sinners recover a real innocence of soul. This 
heralds Pauline justification. 

The Gospels use the aorist passive edikaidthé in the same meaning as the 
Lxx. In the parable about the recalcitrant children — representing people who 
refused to believe God’s message as communicated either by Jesus or John the 
Baptist — the Master concludes: “Wisdom has been justified by her works” 
(Matt 11:19) or “by all her children” (Luke 7:35). Far from blaming the 
precursor for his austerity or Jesus for his open-mindedness, the people and the 
publicans showed themselves to be teachable and conformed to the dispositions 
of divine wisdom. Thus they avenged and “justified” this wisdom, proclaiming 
the excellence and the authenticity of its providential interventions. The 
“children of wisdom,” truly wise people, prove through their adherence that the 
means used by God to carry out his merciful plan of salvation were effective, 
well adapted to their goal. The justification in Matt 12:37, which is declaratory 
(but with cause), is perfectly traditional, as is Matt 16:15, which denounces 
“those who pass themselves off as just before people” (hoi dikaiountes 
heautous) but whose assessment is at variance with God’s. 

The conclusion of the parable of the Pharisee and the Tax Collector, 
addressed to certain people who thought of themselves as just (hoti eisin 
dikaioi, Luke 18:9), uses the perfect passive participle dedikaiOmenos to 
express that the tax collector “went down to his house justified rather than the 
other (the Pharisee)” (verse 14) upon his return from the temple, thanks to his 
prayer and his humility. Here it is a question of interior justification, which is 
much more than a verdict of acquittal: God grants that this “sinner” becomes 
just, he makes him just. This is already the Pauline sense attested in the 
discourse at Pisidian Antioch: “Through him (Jesus), everyone who believes is 


justified (en touto pas ho pisteuodn dikaioutai) from everything that you could 
not be justified from (aorist passive, dikaidthénai) by the law of Moses.” 

Several times St. Paul uses dikaioo in its forensic OT sense, “declare or 
acknowledge to be just,” especially when he is quoting the OT, but it would be 
wrong to extend this meaning to all the texts. In the first place, this would be to 
forget that “verbs in -od mean to make whatever the root indicates. Thus 
dikaioo should properly mean ‘make just.’ This meaning is not found in secular 
Greek for rather natural reasons.” In the second place, it would overlook the 
fact that St. Paul, as a converted Pharisee, perceived as no one else did the 
opposition between the new covenant and the old covenant, law and grace, 
circumcision and baptism, and perhaps especially the inefficacy of the old legal 
dispensation compared to the efficacy and realism of the dispensation of 
salvation centered on the cross of Jesus. The consequence is a radical change in 
ideas concerning righteousness/justification, as is seen in the frequent linking of 
the verb “justify” with faith in Christ and in the explicit contrast between 
justification and works of the law; there is a different scheme or process for 
attributing justice/righteousness in the new covenant than in the old covenant. 
The apostle gives dikaioo a causative sense, as appears from Rom 3:24 — “All 
have sinned and come short of the glory of God (cf. Rom 8:30; 2 Cor 3:18; 
5:21); (henceforth) they are justified (present passive participle, dikaioumenoi) 
freely by his grace, through the redemption (apo/ytrosis) that is in Jesus 
Christ.” God has shown his mercy, but not by pronouncing acquittal pure and 
simple; through Christ a price was paid, a ransom (lytron) with expiatory value 
(cf. verse 25: hilastérion), so that “sinners” have become just, have been made 
truly righteous. Another clear text is Rom 3:26 — “to show his 
justice/righteousness (his salvific action), so that (it might be established that) 
he himself is just and that he justifies (present active participle, dikaiounta) the 
one who has faith in Jesus”: the just God communicates his 
justice/righteousness and makes just. Again: “We hold that a person is justified 
(present passive infinitive, dikaiousthai) by faith without works of the law”; 
“There is only one God, who will justify (future active indicative, dikaidsei = 
will make just) the circumcised on the basis of faith and the uncircumcised by 
means of that same faith” (Rom 3:30). 

The realism in this Christian justification is made explicit at Rom 5:1 — 
“Having therefore been justified by faith (aorist passive participle, 
dikaiothentes), let us maintain peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Whereas sinners were enemies of God, they have now “become righteous/just,” 
i.e., reconciled with God (5:10) in an enduring way (5:2) and have a loving 
relationship with a holy God in the peace of a purified heart. Such is the 
standing of the present Christian life. Believers are made so thoroughly just that 


they are sure of their future glorification: “Those whom God has called he has 
also justified (aorist active indicative, edikaidsen), those whom he has justified 
he has also glorified (aorist, anticipating something that is certain, according to 
Lagrange)” (Rom 8:30). All these verbs are causative; all these acts of God 
connect to each other and are called by each other’s names. Justification is as 
real and as personal a gift as the gift of faith; the present state is as certain as the 
future glory. Finally, 1 Cor 6:11 is decisive: “You have been washed (at 
baptism), you have been sanctified, you have been justified (aorist passive 
indicative, edikaidthéte) in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ and in the Spirit 
of our God.” The three aorist verbs show that the events coincide; the two latter 
verbs in the passive express the reality of the interior change. E. B. Allo notes, 
“This is a classic passage against imputed righteousness.” 

V. Dikaioma. — Schrenk (TDNT, vol. 2, p. 219) correctly observes that the 
ending -ma indicates the result of an action, in this case the action expressed by 
dikaioo, “to justify.” Thus dikaioma will mean “justification” in Rom 5:16, 18, 
where St. Paul contrasts the death sentence (katakrima) that followed Adam’s 
transgression (di’ henos paraptomatos) with justification through Christ (di’ 
henos dikaidmatos), justification that gives life (eis dikaidsin zoés) and is valid 
for all humankind. Humankind takes on a new religious “status,” not simply on 
the basis of God’s declaration, but because this justice/righteousness has 
become the property of former sinners who can take advantage of it. 

On the other hand, “God’s righteous decree” (to dikaioma tou theou, Rom 
1:32), “the requirements of the law” (ta dikaiOmata tou nomou, Rom 2:26, cf. 
8:4), and “worship regulations” (dikaiomata latreias, Heb 9:1, 10) have the 
common OT meaning “ordinance, regulation.” In accord with the ideal of 
Jewish piety, Zechariah and Elizabeth, “both just (dikaioi) before God, walked 
in all the commandments and regulations of the Lord” (Luke 1:6). It is more 
difficult to understand Rev 15:4 — “All the people will see and bow down 
before you, because your justifications are manifest” (hoti ta dikaidmata sou 
ephanerothésan). This could refer to the punishment of the ungodly, but more 
likely it refers to brilliant manifestations of divine sovereignty (cf. Bar 2:17 — in 
Hades the dead do not return “glory and justice to the Lord”; verse 19). 

VI. Dikaiosis. — This rather rare substantive (unknown in Philo, Epictetus, 
and the papyri) normally means “that which is in accord with the right, the act 
of establishing justice,” but none of the secular usages shed light on “conferring 
of justice, act of justification” in Rom 4:25 and 5:18. In the first text: “Jesus our 
Lord was delivered because of our sins (to do away with them) and raised 
because of our justification (to obtain it for us, dia tén dikaidsin hémon)”; dia 
indicates the goal, the instrumental cause, “with a view to our salvation”; 
Christ’s resurrection is the efficient cause of our justification, for if at baptism 


the Christian dies with Christ on the cross (Rom 6:4), he enters the new life 
with Christ emerging from the tomb. Our life is a participation in his, the “life- 
giving spirit.” In Rom 5:18 — “As through the trespass of one, condemnation 
fell on all people, so also the righteousness worked by one man (di’ henos 
dikaiOmatos, the state or work of righteousness) procures for all people (in 
solidarity with him) the justification that gives life (eis dikaidsin zoés).” This 
can be understood either as participation in the very life of God or as the 
existence that concretely carries out justice but necessarily depends on the 
infusion of grace; justification already means life, as with a fruit seed. 

VIL. Dikastés. — This substantive is used only by St. Stephen in the NT (Acts 
7:27, 35), and it is a quotation from Exod 2:14 — “Who set you up as a chief and 
judge over us?” (archonta kai dikastén, Hebrew sopét). This association 
suggests that dikastés is not exactly synonymous with krités: there are different 
kinds of judges. Dikastés may refer to a magistrate who sits at a tribunal to pass 
judgment, but also to “elected judges” (Philo, Unchang. God 112; Husbandry 
116), delegates, arbiters chosen to settle disputes, such as priests, whose duties 
include settling contested matters; and finally the conscience, and God, the 
heavenly judge. 

The office of judge is treated with the highest consideration. There are 
“royal judges,” like Dionysius, “king’s friend become politikon stratégon” 
(SEG XXII, 617, 4; cf. P.Dura 18, 10, 31; 19, 18; from AD 87/88). There are 
above all those eminent persons who have a top-level role in the city 
administration, who are members of a board or of commissions of the assembly 
charged with preparing for a festival or managing funds. Cities invite foreign 
judges to “settle disputed contracts” and honor them not only for the fairness of 
their decisions but also for their behavior. Here we may mention the biblical 
use of dikastés for a person of high rank, a ruler, a leader of Israel (1 Sam 7:1— 
2), having official authority and the required powers. Artisans are incapable of 
these functions (Sir 38:33). 


StOTOLOG 
distomos, having two mouths or two edges 


distomos, S 1366; EDNT 1.337; MM 165; L&N 79.94; BAGD 200 


This adjective, which literally means “with two mouths” or “with two 
openings,” is applied to a cave with two entries (distomos petra, a rock pierced 
right through, Sophocles, Phil. 16), a road that splits (distoi hodoi, the point 
where two travelers’ routes meet, Sophocles, OC 900), the post of a door with 


two entries, a river or canal with a “double mouth” (Polybius 34.10.5); “so that 
the canal also has two mouths” (hoste kai distomon einai tén didryga, Strabo 
17.4.35). In a letter of September 19, 251, the dioikétés Apollonius asks his 
steward Zeno to have four hundred birds sent to him to fatten, and one hundred 
chickens to Ptolemais, “which is on the double mouth.” 

Euripides speaks of thrusting in a “two-edged sword.” The OT uses distomos 
with either the machaira or the rhomphaia as a way of emphasizing its 
penetrating force. The NT uses the term only metaphorically: the word of God is 
“sharper than any two-edged sword” (tomoteros hyper pasan machairan 
distomon, Heb 4:12). The comparison is self-evident in Hebrew, first of all 
because a “word’ is “what comes out of the mouth”; and secondly because the 
word is an offensive weapon, and God’s is irresistible. The qualification “two- 
edged,” meaning “sharpened on both sides,” emphasizes its piercing quality. 

Rev 1:16; 2:12; 19:15, in order to symbolize the power of the divine word, 
have a sword coming out of Christ’s mouth and add that this rhomphaia is 
oxeia, that is, “sharp, penetrating.” No clearer expression for its force could be 
devised. 


OLYOTOHED 
dichotomeod, to cut in two 


dichotomeo, S 1371; TDNT 2.225-226; EDNT 1.337; MM 165; L&N 19.19, 
37.12; BAGD 200 


In a collection of “parables of the Parousia,” the responsible parties — who have 
the keys to the kingdom of heaven — are warned that they will be judged with 
particular rigor. Actually, the steward or servant who mistreats the household 
staff and carouses with his master’s property will be severely punished by the 
master when he returns: dichotomései auton. Must we translate literally (“He 
will cut him in two”) or figuratively (“He will remove him” from his service, 
will show him the door)? 

Derived from temno, “to cut, cleave, slice,” and hence “smite,” the 
compound dichotomeo (unknown in the papyri and in Philo) literally means 
“cut or divide in two.” It is used for the moon (hé seléné dichotomousa), which 
divides the months into two equal parts. In geometry, it means “to bisect a 
figure into equal parts by bisecting lines, medians.” But the meaning “to 
separate, to remove from a group or a person” is attested in the fourth century 
AD in a tomb inscription, probably Christian, at Lycaonia, in which Gordian is 
separated from his eldest son, Ambrose: “to my firstborn son Ambrose, who 


has cut me off from long life” (to hueid mou to prototokd Ambrosio té 
dichotomésanti me tou poloetion zen, MAMA VIII, 252). 

These usages hardly correspond to the usage in the two Synoptics. On the 
other hand, Josephus, commenting on the judgment of Solomon (1 Kgs 3:25), 
has the king say amphotera dichotomésai ta paidia (“cut both children in two, 
Ant. 8.31). The only occurrence of the verb in the oT has to do with sacrificial 
victims: “You shall cut the ram in pieces”; and in 3 Apoc. Bar. 16.3, the Lord 
commands, “and you shall cut them off with the sword and with death, and 
their children with demons” (kai dichotomésate autous en machaira kai en 
thanato, kai ta tekna auton en daimoniois). This is the best parallel to the NT 
texts. 

This form of torture is already mentioned by Odysseus to Melantho: “I will 
tell Telemachus, so that he will carve you (tamésin) limb from limb” (Homer, 
Od. 18.339). According to Herodotus 2.139.2, an Ethiopian received in a vision 
the advice that he should “cut in two (diatamein) across the middle of the body 
all the priests of Egypt.” The prophet Daniel threatens, “The angel of God will 
cleave you down the middle” (Sus 55, schisei sou, LXx). “When the master of 
the house comes and sees the steward insolently handing out orders, he drags 
him outside and cuts him” (helkysas etemen, Epictetus 3.22.3); Pyrrhus, with 
his sword, “cleaved the body of the barbarian in two parts that fell 
simultaneously on each side.” 

Such a punishment for the servant in the Gospels is extremely severe, and 
already St. Jerome explained, “This does not mean that he will cut him in two 
with the sword, but only that he will cut him off from the society of the saints 
and will consign him with the hypocrites.” So it is possible to treat the text in a 
more or less softened manner, theologically and morally speaking. But this is 
not a place for sensitivity. Cut off from the household of God, the unworthy one 
can only be in Gehenna, as Matt 24:51 notes: “where there is wailing and 
grinding of teeth” (cf. 8:12; 13:42, 50; 22:13; 25:30). This is the punishment 
reserved for the “worthless servant” in the parable of the Talents (Matt 25:30; 
cf. the parable of the Minas: “As for my enemies ... slaughter them before me,” 
Luke 19:27) and is analogous to the fate of the sterile fig tree (Luke 13:9, 
ekkopseis autén). The verb dichotomeo seems to suggest God’s absolute rights 
and the requirements attached to his gifts. 

O. Betz has shown a correspondence to the disciplinary formulations at 
Qumran, especially 1 QS 2.16—17, which formulates a twofold curse: “God will 
separate him for evil and he will be cut off from the midst of all the sons of 
light ... the error that led him astray will win him a place in the midst of those 
eternally accursed.” The dramatic death of Judas (“his body burst open,” 
elakésen mesos, Acts 1:18) could well be a reference to the punishment in Matt 


” 


24:51. Finally, the deaths of Ananias and Sapphira, hypocrites who lied to the 
Holy Spirit (Acts 5:1-11), show that the punishments of unworthy believers are 
not purely metaphorical. 


SOKILATCO, SOKILAOIA, SOKIUN, SOKILLOV, SOKILOG, AOOKLOG 
dokimazo, to prove, test, verify, examine prior to approval, judge, evaluate, 
discern; dokimasia, verification, testing, authenticity; dokimé, proof, trial; 
dokimion, testing, proven worth; dokimos, proved, acceptable; adokimos, 
worthless 


dokimazo, S 1381; TDNT 2.255-260; EDNT 1.341-—343; NIDNTT 3.808-810; 
MM 167; L&N 27.45, 30.98, 30.114; BDF §§392(3), 405(2), 416(2); BAGD 
202 | dokimasia, TDNT 2.255—260; EDNT 1.343; NIDNTT 3.808; MM 167; 
L&N 27.45; BAGD 202 | dokime, S 1382; TDNT 2.255—260; EDNT 1.341- 
343; NIDNTT 3.808-809; MM 167; L&N 27.45, 65.12, 72.7; BDF §110(2); 
BAGD 202 | dokimion, S 1383; TDNT 2.255—260; EDNT 1.343; NIDNTT 
3.808-809; MM 167-168; L&N 27.45, 73.3; BDF §823, 263(2); BAGD 203 | 
dokimos, S 1384; TDNT 2.255—260; EDNT 1.341-343; NIDNTT 3.808; MM 
168; L&N 30.115, 73.4, 87.7; BDF §§23, 263(2); BAGD 203 | adokimos, S 96; 
TDNT 2.255-260; EDNT 1.33; NIDNTT 3.808-810; L&N 65.13, 88.111; 
BAGD 18 


The exact meaning of these terms is subject to dispute because they are used in 
so many ways in literary, epigraphic, and papyrological texts. Even their 
etymology is unsure, although derivation from dokeo (dokaod is not attested) is 
the best option and accounts for the intellectual value of the verb dokimazo: 
“put to the proof, test, discern, verify, examine before giving approval.” 

In the inscriptions and the papyri, beginning with the third century BC, the 
verb’s first meaning is “examine, verify.” In a Samian law concerning the 
distribution of grain: “Let the chiliasteis examine mortgage guarantees and the 
personalities of the guarantors”; a nomarchos is to examine a petition 
(P.Fam.Tebt. 43, 52; P.Ryl. 114, 35; P.Gen 32, 8); an architect “shall visit the 
site, make an estimate (dokimasanta), and set the amount of the rent” (P.Bour. 
20, 9). Similarly, private individuals estimate prices (P.Hib. 207, 8), verify the 
value of staters (P. Yale 79, 10), or evaluate an opportunity (P.Oxy. 2760, 17; 
Philo, Moses 1.263, 306; 2.177). Someone makes an examination in order to be 
able to judge and decide. This is why the formula “if your majesty approves 
him” (ean to megaleion sou dokimasé touton) comes up so often in petitions to 
the prefect of Egypt; thus this mother from Theadelphia writes: “I take refuge at 


your feet, beseeching you on behalf of my minor children to order ... either the 
stratégos or whomever your majesty shall decide to force Annous to pay 
regular rent on the land” (P.Thead. 18, 17). When someone submits a case to an 
authority for examination, it is in order that the authority may evaluate it, 
decide, and finally approve (ean dokimazés). In a Macedonian law conceming 
the use of public land, “the councillors approved (edokimasan) that those who 
did the planting ... should have a share in the harvest.” The verb has a religious 
meaning when a divinity tests, sanctions, and guarantees the virtue of a king 
and thus qualifies him in his functioning. 

In the Lxx, the nuance of approbation is attested only once, as is the nuance 
“discern” (Job 34:3); but “put to the proof, examine” is quite common, 
especially with respect to metals, and is used for God’s examining, sounding, 
scrutinizing, and testing human hearts, which are purified by “testing” — as 
silver is purified (Ps 66:10) — and emerge perfect (Sir 31:10). The meaning 
“verify” (Wis 2:19; 2 Macc 1:34) is also a component of the meaning “test 
God” (Ps 95:9; Wis 1:3). Philo retains for this verb the meaning “put to the 
test,” an examining whose goal is to judge and verify; but he especially 
emphasizes “evaluate” and “discern values.” Josephus was apparently the first 
to give the word a moral meaning: the character of an Essene novice is put to 
the test (to ethos dokimazetai) for two years, and only then is he received into 
the community. God put Abraham’s attitude to the test (Ant. 1.233) and 
approved just laws (4.295; cf. 8.380; 14.195); virtue is tested (3.15); the 
correctness of the lawmaker’s conceptions is verified (1.15; 11.94); tribal chiefs 
are approved by the people as honest and just (3.71; cf. 13.183); Alexander “put 
to the test the virtue and faithfulness of all the peoples” (Ag. Apion 2.42). The 
meaning “judge, esteem” is also well attested. 

The first NT use of dokimazo is meteorological. With respect to the 
impending crisis, Jesus says to his contemporaries, “Hypocrites, you know how 
to evaluate (oidate dokimazein) the appearance of the earth and of the sky; how 
is it that you do not evaluate this present time?” (Luke 12:56). Kairos is the 
time when a decision is to be made, ought to be made. The Israelites do not 
“discern” the times and the person of the Messiah; the Master invites them to 
“verify” his coming and draw out its meaning. When 1 Pet 1:7 specifies that 
faith is more precious “than perishable gold, which is nevertheless tried by fire” 
(dia pyros de dikomazomenou), not only does this mean that the fire selects, 
purifies, refines the material and gives the metal greater value; the text also uses 
the verb dokimazo in the sense that dokimasia is constantly given in the papyri 
(cf. below, dokimos), where gold, silver, or pewter is tested by fire to prove its 
authenticity and to remove impurities. This meaning — “verify, test” — also 
appears in 1 Cor 3:13, where each apostle’s work “will be made manifest by 


fire” (at the Last Judgment) and “the fire will prove its value (quality).” Fire is 
the means of verification and control, as with precious metals: that which is 
worthless is destroyed, but that which is solid and eternal remains. It is through 
their generosity — and thus by concrete acts, by their behavior — that the 
Corinthians will verify, test, and prove their love to be genuine, of good alloy (2 
Cor 8:8). 

Dokimazo means “discern” what it is important to do, the best course to 
follow, the decision to make, and especially to discern what is pleasing to the 
Lord (Eph 5:10), which presupposes spiritual renewal and the possession of 
love, which consequently gives a religious sense, a kind of spiritual instinct that 
allows a person to recognize true values (Rom 12:2). The Pauline innovation is 
to apply this verb, with a moral and religious meaning, to Christians 
themselves: “Examine yourselves.” The authenticity of charismatic 
manifestations must be tested, put to the proof, verified: “Prove all things, hold 
fast that which is good” (panta de dokimazete, to kalon katechete), and thus 
reject whatever is suspect. St. Paul valued the zeal of the brother (St. Luke?) 
who accompanied the bearers of the collection; he has had many proofs of his 
zeal (2 Cor 8:22, hon edokimasamen), just as the Corinthians have judged these 
bearers qualified (hous ean dokimaséte, 1 Cor 16:3). God himself had examined 
the apostle, tested his heart, and pronounced him qualified to preach the gospel 
(1 Thess 2:4). Finally, candidates for the diaconate are to be examined before 
being installed in their function: “Let them be tested first (houtoi 
dikomazesthosan proton); then, if they are without reproach, let them carry out 
their office” (1 Tim 3:10). If this dokimasia is not explicitly demanded for 
episkopoi, the criteria of discernment are enumerated at length (1 Tim 3:1-7). 
The “proving” mentioned in these texts is in absolute conformity to Greek 
custom, whereby before entering upon the duties of public service (a 
magistrate, a stratégos, a senator), a person was subjected to an examination 
(inquest, proof, trial period?) to determine if he met the conditions required for 
the office in question. 

Dokimasia. — This word occurs only once in the NT (Heb 3:9), and there it is 
a quotation from Ps 95:7—11, where the Israelites are so bold as to put Yahweh 
to the test, and it is also a hapax in the Lxx. In Philo, the word means 
verification, control (Spec. Laws 4.106, 157), a testing (Flight 155), experience 
(149; Flacc. 130), criterion (Philo, Virtues 68: logia tés dokimasias, ritual 
formulas for testing); “the test of the soul is that of trouble and bitterness” 
(Prelim. Stud. 164). In the papyri, “six guaranteed gold solidi” (P.Ness. 18, 14), 
testing of gold to see if it is pure (P.Leid. X, 42-43) testing of bullion for fraud 
(ibid. X, 62), testing and approval for an office (P.Mert. 26, 11; cf. 


Dittenberger, Syl. 972, 29), judged and examined by a common arbiter (P.Mil. 
659, 55; PSI 1105, 20; SB 7201, 11). 

Dokimos. — This adjective, “proved, acceptable, tried,” is abundant in the 
papyri, but is used almost exclusively for silver, gold, or coins; often there 
occurs the phrase “three gold solidi of imperial coinage, checked for good 
minting” (P.Rein. 105, 1; SB 7996, 12, 22, 26; 9193, 18; 11239, 7) or “of 
imperial minting, authentic and legal.” Similarly, in the Lxx, it is almost always 
a question of refined or purified gold or silver (1 Kgs 10:18 = 2 Chr 9:17; 1 Chr 
28:18; 29:4; cf. Zech 11:13); but also “four hundred silver shekels of 
merchants’ currency” (Gen 23:16). 

Philo was familiar with the use of the word for coinage of good alloy, pure 
and tested metal (Sacr. Abel and Cain 137), but he uses this adjective so 
frequently that it is often impossible to specify its meaning. Often it is a case of 
something that after examination has been proven, recognized as authentic, and 
thus acceptable; sometimes it is objects that are of good quality (Heir 180), 
well-reputed islands (To Gaius), a well-bred flock (Dreams 1.255), but 
especially souls that live according to the laws of nature and are accepted into 
God’s circle of friends. With regard to people, dokimos means qualified or 
competent: en pasi dokimon (Joseph 114), physicians (Unchang. God 65; Spec. 
Laws 3.117), scholars (Creation 128), artisans (Heir 158), priests who are 
particularly expert at examining animals (Spec. Laws 1.166), hence the best 
(Plant. 81) and the noteworthy (Spec. Laws 1.78). We could translate 
“distinguished,” with the additional connotation “deserving the respect and 
esteem of all,” with a nuance of honorableness and celebrity. So Philo 
considerably enriched the idea of the dokimos, and these nuances are found also 
in Josephus: “the most eminent ones (hoi dokimOtatoi) were slaughtered” (War 
1.35); “the most eminent citizens by birth and intelligence” (2.482; 4.160); the 
most eminent Jews of Alexandria and of Rome (7.447; Ant. 14.21, 43; Life 55); 
Tiberius Alexander, “the most respected of the friends of Titus.” 

The nuances of honor and celebrity are also found in St. Paul: “Greet 
Apelles, ton dokimon en Christo” (Rom 16:10), which is correctly translated 
“who has proved himself as a Christian” but must also be understood as praise 
for an illustrious believer, one of good repute. Likewise 2 Tim 2:15 — “Work to 
present yourself to God as an approved person (seauton dokimon), a worker 
who does not need to be ashamed” (cf. G. Therrien, Le Discernement dans les 
écrits pauliniens, pp. 218-259), tested by his excellent achievements in the 
gospel ministry but as a result excellent and recognized as such by all. Fora 
Christian who serves Christ in righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit 
is not only pleasing to God but “approved of men,” recognized by other people 
as a true or valuable disciple (Rom 14:18). Obviously these praises presuppose 


preliminary testing: hoi dokimoi are “qualified” Christians, not through their 
words, but demonstrably, through their deeds (2 Cor 10:18; 2 Cor 13:7). Thus 
tested, they receive the crown of life. 

Dokimé. — “Proof, trial” appears only in the Hellenistic period (Symmachus, 
Ps 68:11; Dioscorides 4.184 [but LSJ says the word is interpolated here — Tr. ]) 
and is used only by St. Paul in the NT. In an active sense, the testing of the 
Macedonian churches through multiple afflictions gives them abundant joy (2 
Cor 8:2). The Corinthians seek proof that Christ is speaking through St. Paul 
(13:3); they could verify his apostolic authenticity by the manifestations of 
power in their community, a proof that the Lord would approve. The other texts 
have a passive sense: “proven character” (Rom 5:4), a quality of one who has 
been put to the test (2 Cor 2:9; Phil 2:22), proof (2 Cor 9:13). 

Dokimion, dokimios. — In the papyri, the adjective is only used to describe 
refined gold or silver: “six minas of pure gold according to the Alexandrian 
standard.” Similarly the four occurrences in the LxXx: “the words of Yahweh are 
pure words of refined gold”; but in Jas 1:3 — “the testing (to dokimion) of your 
faith produces endurance”; faith that has been put to the test is purified, 
strengthened, verified, and on this account has become precious. In 1 Pet 1:7, 
the neuter adjective used as a noun also shows the proven character of faith; 
when it has proved itself, it it worthy of praise; its worth is recognized after 
examination. 

Adokimos. — This word, which means “worthless,” seems to have only one 
occurrence in the papyri, this in the Zeno correspondence: kai adokimou in an 
account of receipts and disbursements seems to mean “not taken into account, 
not included in the sum total” (P.Cair.Zen. 59176, 64). The Lxx has only two 
usages: “dross” (Hebrew sg) to be purged from silver (Prov 25:4); which in Isa 
1:22 means “worthless” (“your silver has become dross”). This is the 
predominant meaning in Philo: the worthless words, desires, and deeds of the 
fool (Conf. Tongues 198); it could even be translated “void, of no account.” 
This nuance is to be retained in many NT texts. In contrast to a fertile field, one 
that bears “thorns and thistles is worthless (adokimos) and in danger of being 
cursed” (Heb 6:8). Since it is void as far as fertility is concerned, it is not fit for 
the intended use; it is rejected, abandoned, since one is judged by one’s works. 
After asking “Test yourselves ... examine yourselves,” St. Paul adds “at least 
unless you should be void” (ei méti adokimoi este, 2 Cor 13:5), meaning that 
there would be no good to verify. This “incapacity” is that of the mind 
(adokimon noun) of the pagan philosophers, who cannot discern truth and 
virtue (Rom 1:28) or of latter-day heretics robbed by their corrupt intelligence 
of the capacity for sound judgment in anything concerning the faith and moral 
values (2 Tim 3:8). Warped and disordered minds are radically incapable of any 


good work (Titus 1:16), whereas the apostle is not incapable of proving himself 
(2 Cor 13:7). In the athletic context of 1 Cor 9:27, the nuance is more precise: 
St. Paul beats his body and trains it as a slave “for fear lest after preaching to 
others I myself should be disqualified.” He is alluding to the preliminary test at 
athletic competitions, where the judge, after an examination, “eliminated” 
certain contestants who were “not acceptable,” or in the case of defeat, refused 
to award them a prize. 


d0Ea, d0€4C@, ovvd0EaCa 

doxa, expectation, opinion, reputation, honor, glory; doxazo, to think, hold 
an opinion, imagine, praise, glorify; syndoxazo, to sanction, agree to, glorify 
with 
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The noun doxa derives from dokeo (future doxd, aorist edoxa), “think, admit, 
claim.” It means a subjective appraisal, an internal mental judgment, made by 
an individual or an assembly. But, beginning with its first usages, doxa means 
“expectation, what is thought possible”; “In accord with our expectation, she 
goes straight to the mark”; hence by far the most widespread meaning in secular 
Greek, “opinion, thought, sentiment,” as distinct from noésis (Plato, Resp. 
7.534.a) and epistémé. There are both true and false opinions, especially among 
the axidmata, the maxims of the philosophers (Resp. 3.413 a), the kyriai doxai, 
and also illusions produced by the imagination or a miscalculation. 

This “opinion” can also be that held by others concerning a person; so doxa 
is renown, reputation. Usually this is favorable: “Philip is in love with fame, he 
has a passion for it.” Hence in the Koine, especially in the inscriptions and the 
papyri, the meaning “esteem, honor” (expressed by the Latin gloria and our 
word glory), is often linked with timé (Pap.Graec.Mag. 4, 1616), areté, 
epainos. In an honorific decree of Ptolemy IV for the Cretan auxiliaries (around 
150 Bc), Aglaos of Cos, through his deeds and his excellent counsel, showed 
himself “worthy of his country and of the glory (good reputation) that he 
enjoys.” Around the same period, in a decree at Miletus, “Eirenias has shown 
the finest zeal for the interests of the city and gives his cooperation to all that 


pertains to the renown and the glory of our country.” According to his epitaph, 
the officer Apollonius received from the benefactors “the garland, the sacred 
allotment of the glory that belongs to the king’s ‘kinsmen.’ ” A prytanis is 
acclaimed as “glory of the city” (doxa poleds, P.Oxy. 41, 4). 

The semantic evolution of doxa is probably the most extraordinary in the 
Bible. Not once in the LXxx (except for Eccl 10:1) or the NT does this noun mean 
“opinion.” It translates most often the Hebrew kahdd, but also hdd, p ér, 
tip eret. Kahdd, from the root kbd, “be heavy,” evokes the idea of weight or 
that which confers weightiness (cf. 2 Cor 4:17, an eternal weight of glory) and 
hence esteem or respect, especially power and wealth. In this secular meaning, 
doxa can be translated sometimes “majesty” (2 Macc 15:13) or “dignity,” 
sometimes “renown.” 

Because Yahweh is the supreme sovereign, he is described as the “king of 
glory.” The whole universe is full of his doxa, that is, the splendor of his 
majesty. We should understand this to mean his mighty deeds, his glorious 
interventions (Exod 14:18; 16:7) both in overturning his adversaries (Exod 
15:7) and in saving his people. In fact, more than once it is said that “the glory 
of Yahweh appeared,” conceived sometimes as a manifestation of the deity (Isa 
40:5), sometimes as an image of Yahweh; it is visible. “The spirit of the glory 
of Yahweh was like a raging fire on the peak of the mountain in the eyes of the 
children of Israel” (Exod 24:17; Deut 5:24), a sparking of light (Ezek 1) that 
flames out (Isa 60:1—3). This is how biblical doxa, the manifestation of the 
presence and activity of the invisible and transcendent God answers to sense 
experience: even though its brilliance cannot be perceived by the eyes of the 
flesh (Ezek 33:22; Acts 22:11; Asc. Isa. 9.37), it is contemplated by the spirit. 
Biblical doxa therefore has a touch of luminescence. 

It is worth noting that Hellenistic Jewish writers know nothing of the 
religious meaning of doxa. Nevertheless, the Letter of Aristeas has the word in 
the sense of splendor and brilliance. Philo (in 180 occurrences) has only the 
meaning “opinion,” in accord with the classical tradition, whether true or false 
opinion (Philo, Sacr. Abel and Cain 2-3; Worse Attacks Better 32). This latter 
is described as vicious (Sacr. Abel and Cain 5), atheistic (Alleg. Interp. 23; 
Post. Cain 42), and especially as vain or empty; it is over against the truth. 
Doxa (often synonymous with dogma) refers also to philosophical opinions and 
especially to wealth, power, honor, and pleasure. These are images and shifting 
shadows (Spec. Laws 1.28), they are uncertain (Rewards 29), intoxicating 
vapors and lies (Rewards 21). 

For Josephus, doxa is opinion, conception, judgment, but especially 
reputation, renown. In contrast to Philo, he almost always uses doxa ina 


favorable sense (“esteem”), linking it to piety and virtue; but neither of them 
seem to have been influenced by the Lxx. 

The NT writers are familiar with almost all of the above-mentioned secular 
and religious meanings. The Synoptics already attest the meaning “honor, 
distinction, reputation” for the guest placed by the host in the best place, 
resulting in “honor before all” (doxa endpion panton, Luke 14:10). The devil 
promises the Messiah royal glory — that attaching to domination, magnificence, 
splendor (Matt 4:8; Luke 4:6). This was the kind of glory Solomon had (Matt 
6:29; Luke 12:27). This glory is luminous, like that of Moses and Elijah at 
Tabor, signaling a heavenly appearance, a divine manifestation. Peter and his 
companions, awakened by the dazzling light, “saw his (Christ’s) glory” (Luke 
9:32). This is a divine state, a condition of honor, of preeminent dignity, of 
splendor; it belongs especially to Jesus (Mark 10:37), and contrasts with his 
earthly morphé and his passion (Luke 24:26). When the Son of Man appears at 
the end time as judge and sovereign, his glory will fill the heavens from one 
end to the other, instantaneously, like lightning. Finally, God’s glory (kahdéd) 
manifests his presence and his intervention, bathing the shepherds of Bethlehem 
in light. Also, the angels who praise God (Luke 2:13) acclaim the intervention 
of God’s mercy and might to save humans: “Glory in the highest to God” (doxa 
in hypsistois theo). 

St. Paul is the writer who uses the word glory most often. As a part of his 
largely Septuagint-based vocabulary, doxa has a depth of meaning that cannot 
be expressed by a simple translation. Certainly there is the quite basic sense of 
honor and repute, even beauty and splendor: “If a woman wears her hair long, it 
is a glory for her”; but there is also a religious nuance with those who “seek 
glory, honor (doxan kai timén) and immortality.” To the Israelites “belong the 
adoption and the glory and the alliances and the temple worship and the 
promises” (Rom 9:4). There is the light of this doxa, like the shining forth of 
luminous rays, like the stars, which each have their brilliance and thus a variety 
of beauty. Thus Moses’ face, when he returned from speaking with God, shone 
brilliantly, even though the light was dissipating (Exod 34:29-35); but the 
administration of the new covenant according to the Spirit prevails with a 
preeminent and definitive glory (tés hyperballousés doxés), because its light 
comes from “the knowledge of God’s glory (shining) on the face of Christ.” 
The two splendors are not comparable. There is so much variety in 
luminousness: “man is the image and glory of God, but woman is the glory of 
man.” If Adam and Eve are both the image of God, then the man manifests the 
royal authority of his Creator and the honor of God (cf. Num. Rab. 3.15 — “the 
honor [kahdéd] of God ascends from men”) and the woman “procures honor 
[i.e., for her husband]” (Prov 11:17). These latter texts can be understood well 


only as a function of oT kahdéd. “All have sinned and are deprived of the glory 
of God” (Rom 3:23) cannot refer to the good opinion that God would have of 
the righteous (Cajetan), nor to the grace that would be inaugurated glory (a later 
theological distinction), but to the splendor and beauty that shine out from the 
divine splendor and holiness. The idolatrous pagans “exchanged the glory of 
the immortal God for images representing a mortal man.” 

This glory is God in the splendor of his majesty and the omnipotence of his 
interventions, “the Father of glory” (ho patér tés doxés). But this predicate 
doxa, which is peculiar to God, is attributed also to Christ, the “Lord of glory.” 
Heb 1:3 adds the description: “the Son (of God), the effulgence of his (the 
Father’s) glory (apaugasma tés doxés autou) and the image of his substance.” If 
Christ is the refulgence of God’s doxa, it is because his origin is divine; he has 
the same nature as the Father while having his personal independence. The 
Council of Nicea would give the definition “light from light” (phds ek phdtos). 
In proclaiming Jesus as his Son at Tabor, God conferred honor and glory upon 
him (2 Pet 1:17, timén kai doxan); but as a human, Jesus — after the shame of 
his passion — was glorified by his resurrection, and at the end of time he will 
appear as an almighty sovereign and in blinding light. His disciples await “the 
appearing of the glory of our great God and Savior Jesus Christ,” for they will 
participate in it (2 Thess 2:14). 

Actually, the great innovation of the new covenant is that it calls all 
believers to share the “eternal glory (of God) in Christ” (1 Pet 5:10). The 
economy of salvation is order “for our glory” (eis doxan hémon, 1 Cor 2:7). 
God calls us “to his kingdom and his glory” (1 Thess 2:12; Rom 5:2; 8:18, 21), 
and the goal of Jesus’ advent on earth was “to lead many sons to glory” (Heb 
2:10). Beginning in the present, these contemplate Christ’s glory and are 
metamorphosed in his image “from glory to glory,” the objects of increasing 
illumination. The life-giving glory of Christ becomes ours and emphasizes our 
spiritual likeness to the Lord; through this refraction we resemble his image 
more and more “with unveiled faces.” Furthermore, “when Christ, our life, is 
manifested, then you will be manifested with him en doxé,” that is, in splendor 
and in the greatest dignity (2 Cor 4:17), symbolized as an incorruptible crown. 
If doxa became almost synonymous with the heavenly state, the emphasis is on 
the nobility of this state and the light received from God. This insistence on 
dignity and eternity — whereas we think especially of “beatitude” — contrasts 
with the imperfections of earthly, mortal existence but also refers to the 
glorious condition of the first human being, clothed with God’s glory. Finally, it 
is part of the light mysticism characteristic of inhabitants of the Orient and the 
Mediterranean. 


There is nothing to do but give glory to God, after the fashion of Abraham 
(Rom 4:20), do everything for God’s glory (1 Cor 10:31; 2 Cor 8:19), as an 
expression of our gratitude and adoration, homage to the almighty and faithful 
God (2 Cor 1:20; Phil 1:11; 2:11). The fact is that the whole economy of 
salvation in God’s intention has as its goal to draw from the saved a hymn “to 
the praise of the glory of his grace.” Hence more or less developed doxologies 
acclaim either God’s excellence, nature, and activity, or Christ as king, 
heavenly priest, archégos, shepherd: “Jesus Christ, to whom be the glory for 
ever and ever.” 

In the Fourth Gospel, the term doxa is almost always placed in the mouth of 
Jesus, notably in the sense of honor, praise, repute, and to contrast honors given 
by humans with those that come from God. But St. John worked out a 
theological concept of glory, Christianized it, attributing it to Jesus Christ, 
while setting it in relation to the glory of God. It was actually in order to reveal 
his doxa that God sent his Son here below, and because Jesus never failed to 
glorify God, God in turn glorifies him (8:50, 54; 17:5). In the “Prologue,” 
which sketches a portrait of the person of Christ and the character of his 
mission, the evangelist first states that “the Word was God” (verse 1); then he 
was “the true light that illuminates every man, coming into the world” (verse 
9); “he sojourned among us.” All of this leads up to “We beheld his glory, glory 
as of the only Son of his Father.” Just as in the LXx, the apostles saw the doxa, 
the luminous manifestation of the Word incarnate, that is, his divine stature, for 
this glory is precisely that of the Father. Jesus possesses it by right in his 
capacity as only Son, that is, by virtue of his eternal filiation (cf. 2 Pet 1:16— 
17). 

This divine glory or power in Jesus was manifested perceptibly in the 
miracles and first of all in the one at Cana: “He manifested his glory and his 
disciples believed in him” (ephanerdsen tén doxan autou kai episteusan eis 
auton hoi mathétai autou, John 2:11). This doxa comprises three elements: (a) a 
manifestation (phanerosis), a light (phds); (b) the seeing (thedria) of this 
manifestation; (c) the faith and praise (timé) of the witnesses. Doxa is the 
outcome for Jesus of the faith of the disciples, who recognize him as Messiah or 
Son of God. Through the miracle, Jesus accomplished a self-revelation; in this 
sign, the disciples discerned his very nature, his “glory,” namely, that he was 
the Messiah (the Word incarnate). 

For St. John, it is especially in his passion that Jesus is glorified, because his 
death is not only that of a martyr showing his patience, faith, and confidence in 
God, but is also the manifestation of God present and acting in him to save the 
world (2 Cor 5:19) and ratifying the accomplishment of his mission: “Father, 
the hour is come; glorify your Son so that your Son may glorify you” through 


the redemption of humanity, a common labor manifesting the love of the Father 
and of the Son. In carrying out the Father’s theléma, Jesus glorifies him through 
his obedience and his love (John 17:4). Jesus wants his disciples to behold this 
heavenly glory openly, to see (thedrosin, present subjunctive) the brilliance and 
splendor of his divine nature (John 17:24; Heb 12:14). Christ’s last will is that 
his own may see and hence share his doxa, which he possesses in common with 
the Father; for in this order of reality, it is not possible to behold without in 
some way becoming a participant (2 Cor 3:18). So Jesus asks that his disciples 
be made capable of receiving this vision face to face with his divinity, “as he 
is” (1 John 3:2), which they have not seen here below except through the veil of 
his flesh (1:14). As St. Augustine says concerning spiritual realities, “to see 
them is to have them” (“videre est ea habere”). 

Jesus makes believers sharers in precisely this divine doxa, which in the OT 
was incommunicable: “I have given (dedoka) to them the glory that you gave 
me, so that they may be one as we are one” (John 17:22, both verbs in the 
perfect). This is a reference to divine filiation (1:2), high nobility. This 
participation in the divine nature (1 Pet 1:23; 2:2; 2 Pet 1:4) and thus in eternal 
life, this communion in Christ, imparts to all members the same life that 
belongs to him; obtained through Christ’s passion and his Eucharist, it is the 
principle that unites all Christians with each other and with the three divine 
persons. Believers are ushered into the presence of the Holy Trinity, receive its 
splendor, and share in its glory. 

So we understand that Jesus continues in heaven the ministry that he carried 
out on earth; he “finds himself glorified by his disciples” (John 17:10; 
dedoxasmai, perfect passive), as much through their faith as through their 
fruitful ministry (verse 8; 1 Thess 2:20; Phil 4:1). Similarly, the Father is 
glorified by their spiritual fruit (John 15:8), after the fashion of a proud 
vineyard owner who derives honor from the fruitfulness of his vines. Moreover, 
in the time of the church, the Paraclete, the Spirit of Truth, will glorify Christ 
(John 16:14) by making his teachings ever better known, by illuminating them. 
He never stops re-announcing them, re-proclaiming them (anangello). This 
manifestation will be simultaneously an interior light and a power of visible 
radiance. Finally, so that the Father may be glorified in the Son, Jesus promises 
to do whatever his own ask in his name (14:13). Thus the heavenly Christ 
continues to act as he did on earth, for the glory of his Father. 

Doxazo. — In classical Greek this denominative verb expresses both 
meanings of doxa: “think, hold an opinion, imagine,” and “honor, exalt, praise, 
celebrate.” This latter meaning is the only one in the LXx: human honors are 
offered to the king of Israel (2 Sam 6:20; 10:3; 1 Chr 17:18; 19:3) as well as to 
a slave (Jdt 12:13), to a father, a mother, a priest, a judge, the rich, etc. But in 


the song of Moses after the crossing of the Red Sea, Yahweh is said to be 
clothed in glory (Hebrew ga ’ah) and is exalted (hiphil of nawah); he wins fame 
and demonstrates his magnificence by his might (niphal of ‘Gdar). “Who is like 
him, majestic in holiness?” (Exod 15:1, 2, 6, 11; cf. 1 Macc 3:14). Since God 
manifests his glory in Israel and glorifies his own, it follows that his people will 
exalt and praise him. This gratitude is the elect people’s raison d’étre. 

In the NT, doxazo sometimes retains its secular meaning, “praise, acclaim,” 
while here and there a shade of OT doxa is present. But the meaning of 
“glorifying God” is exactly as in the Lxx: like lights that shine and give forth 
light, the good works of the disciples “glorify the Father who is in heaven” 
(Matt 5:16). God is exalted and praised in view of the manifestations of his 
sovereignty and power, especially in the miracles whose brilliance draws 
adoration and thankfulness. If Christians are commanded to “glorify God in 
your bodies” (1 Cor 6:20; imperative, doxasate), it is because the body is the 
temple of God; not only must it be preserved pure and holy, it is also the locus 
of sacred acts, of worship that praises and glorifies God (cf. Rom 12:1). All the 
faithful are joined together in this thanksgiving liturgy. “In everything let God 
be glorified (acclaimed) through Jesus Christ” (1 Pet 4:11; a doxology follows). 

As for St. John, he uses doxazo almost exclusively for Christ’s glory and his 
relationship with the Father, exactly as with doxa. If “the Spirit was not yet, 
because Jesus had not yet been glorified” (7:39, passive of doxazo, as at 12:16, 
23), this must be understood as a reference to the reintegration into eternal 
glory after the passion and the resurrection, i.e., in the splendor of his majesty 
and sovereign omnipotence. 

Syndoxazo. — This extremely rare verb, a biblical hapax, is only attested 
three or four times and in each case in a different meaning. Aristotle 
understands it to mean common approbation: “No profit will be had from the 
most beneficent laws, even if they are sanctioned by the unanimity of the 
citizens (syndedoxasmenon hypo panton ton politeuomenon), if these latter ...” 
(Pol. 5.9.12). In Porphyry, it means “agree, consent to.” According to Rom 
8:17, it is a matter of being “glorified with,” together in heaven: “we will suffer 
with him (Christ) so that we may be glorified with him,” united to him, 
eternally in his presence, participants in his honor, his joy, and the riches of his 
kingdom. 
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doulos, slave; oiketés, slave or domestic servant; oikeios, family member; 
misthios, salaried domestic servant; misthotos, day laborer 
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It is wrong to translate doulos as “servant,” so obscuring its precise 
signification in the language of the first century. In the beginning, before it 
came to be used for slaves, doulos was an adjective meaning “unfree,” as 
opposed to eleutheros, and this dichotomy remained basic in the first century: 
eite douloi, eite eleutheroi. Gaius defines: “The principal legal distinction 
between persons is that of free and slave. Further, among free men, some are 
ingenuus, other are manumitted. The ingenii are those who are born free; the 
manumitted are those who are freed from servitude by a legal proceeding.” 
The word slave refers above all to a legal status, that of an object of 
property (Latin res mancipi). To be a slave is to be attached to a master (Greek 
despotés; Matt 13:27; Luke 14:21; 1 Tim 6:1; Titus 2:9) by a link of subjection 
— you are the slave of that which dominates you (2 Pet 2:19; cf. Rom 9:12). A 
slave is an article of personal property that one buys, sells, leases, gives, or 
bequeaths, that one can possess jointly; a slave can serve as a pledge or 
mortgage; is ares or a soma (male or female; Rev 18:13), is grouped with the 
animals as among those hypo zygon (under the yoke, 1 Tim 6:1; cf. Gen 27:40; 
Lev 26:13; Deut 28:48; etc.); and this nuance of abjection is evoked by the 
morphé doulou of the Son of God Incarnate (Phil 2:7; cf. Matt 20:27). Given 
that Christians are bought and paid for by the Lord, St. Paul, the former rabbi, 
i.e., theologian-jurist or jurist-theologian, transposes this notion of servitude 
into the supernatural order, accentuating above all the nuance of the Lord’s 
radical seizure of the believer; the latter, being in submission to the 
discretionary will of his Master, becomes essentially a dependent individual. 
Furthermore, while only freemen and freedmen enjoy the right to tria nomina, 
the slave bears only a cognomen and is specified by the use of the genitive of 
his owner’s name, to which is often joined a title designating the job that he 
does for his master (oikonomos, dispensator, medicus, balnearius, etc.). So 
when St. Paul officially presents himself as “apostle, slave of Jesus Christ,” he 
proclaims that he belongs exclusively and totally not to any emperor here below 
but to the Lord of heaven and earth, who owns all rights to him; more precisely, 
he defines himself, his existence, his mission, all his activities, in terms of 
Christ, his master. In fact, if the slave is the object of a real right, the dominica 


potestas, then he himself has no legal status as a person, is entitled to no rights: 
“servile caput nullum jus habet” (Diogenes Laertius 17.32); it is the owner of 
the slaves who profits from their activity, who has the right to the fruit of their 
labor; their opera are his, just as the fruit of a tree belongs to the owner of the 
tree. Thus the master will gather the increase on his goods due to the industry of 
his douloi (Matt 25:14; cf. Luke 19:13), the apostle carrying out his ministry 
expects no salary (1 Cor 9:16—17), and the douloi archeioi recognize that they 
are only slaves, whose only purpose in life is to carry out that which they are 
commanded to do; doulos eis hypokoén (Rom 6:16). 

If it is true that “slavery is an institution which has as its essential goal to 
make available to one person the activities of other persons,” a link attaches the 
doulos to his function; the slave is a “worker” or a living tool (organon), and 
his most important role is carrying out his task to the profit of his master. This 
nuance can be seen in the declaration of the Virgin Mary — “behold the 
handmaid of the Lord” (idou hé doulé Kyriou); in the expression “his douloi the 
prophets” (Rev 10:7; 11:18; cf. 1:1; Acts 4:29; 16:17); in the texts in the 
Synoptics that evoke the deeds of slaves (Matt 13:28; 21:34; 22:3-4; 24:46; 
Luke 15:22; 17:7), “to each his own work” (hekast6 to ergon autou, Matt 
13:34); in the Pauline meaning of the verb douleuo — “complete a task, 
consecrate oneself to a work, devote oneself to a master” (Acts 20:19; Rom 6:6; 
7:6, 25; 12:11; 14:18; 16:18; Gal 5:13; Col 3:24; Titus 3:2); and finally, in the 
ethic of servitude, urging Christian slaves not only to obey their master (Eph 
6:5; Col 3:22; Titus 2:9), but to “serve” willingly (Eph 6:7; 1 Tim 6:2). 

Slaves are a very diverse lot, from laborers to philosophers, from farmers to 
physicians. In the imperial administration, the most capable could advance. The 
job of praegustator led to the post of tricliniarcha (CIL, XI, 3612, n. 10, 68), 
that of vestitor to procurator, etc. Even at the heart of the domestic setting there 
is a hierarchy: the master sets the faithful and prudent doulos over all his 
household (Matt 24:45, 47; Luke 12:41); this slave directs and oversees the 
subordinate personnel and can come to occupy the highest posts (Matt 
25:23ff.). The ideal is liberation, and it is Christ who liberates slaves from sin, 
making each son of God an apeleutheros Kyriou (1 Cor 7:22; cf. Jas 1:25; 
2:12). 

An oiketés is most often a slave as well, although in many texts it is not 
possible to say with certainty (Acts 10:7; P.Lund IV, 13, 4), and this term is 
sometimes substituted for doulos as being less dishonorable, as in this epitaph 
for an Ethiopian slave: “It is to the decurion Pallas, works superintendent of 
Antinoe, that the god led me as servant (oiketés) from the land of Ethiopia.” 
From its etymology (oikia), oiketés would be a “domestic” in the old sense of 
the word: one who tends to the house and is a part of the family (famulus), 


according to Philo’s definition — “the domestics (hoi oiketai) ... are always with 
us and share our life; they prepare the bread, the drinks, and the dishes for their 
masters (tois despotais), they serve at table” (Spec. Laws 1.127). Oiketai are 
“people in service” (1 Pet 2:18; cf. the collective oiketeia, Matt 24:45) 
including all the servants, male and female, free and slaves born in the 
household, in the service of the master of the house, from cooks and porters to 
stewards and tutors, but not directly agricultural or industrial workers. 

The adjective oikeios used as a noun, however, only designates members of 
the same family: parents and close relatives. Eph 2:19 opposes this word to 
foreigners and aliens; 1 Tim 5:8 places oikeioi among hoi idioi — “those of the 
household” are a closer group within “his own.” Gal 6:10 uses this term for 
participants in the same faith; the papyri associate it with brother (BGU 1871, 
4), son (SB 8416, 5), with friends; as the object of philostorgia (P.Ant. 100, 2; 
cf. SB 7558, 35) and of “recommendation” to influential personages. 

Among the domestics attached to a household, some are salaried (misthios, 
Sir 37:11); these workers, hired when there is work and discharged when they 
are no longer needed, are treated without consideration (Luke 15:17, 19); these 
are workers for hire whose existence is tantamount to servitude (Job 7:1); but 
they can no more properly be called servants than can day workers who hire 
themselves out to some concern (Mark 1:20, misthotos), to tend a flock (John 
10:12) or to till a field. The emphasis is always on their compensation, and they 
accordingly have nothing in common with douloi. “The ergatés (worker) has a 
right to his food” (Matt 10:10; 1 Tim 5:18; cf. Jas 5:4). 


SVOKOAOG, COKOALOG 
dyskolos, difficult, causing frustration or unhappiness, disagreeable; 
skolios, crooked, difficult, perverse 


duskolos, S 1422; EDNT 1.361; MM 173; L&N 22.32; BAGD 209 | skolios, S 
4646; TDNT 7.403—408; EDNT 3.255; MM 578; L&N 79.90, 88.268; BAGD 
756 


The adjective dyskolos and the adverb dyskolés are used in the NT only with 
respect to the rich, for whom access to the kingdom of God is difficult (Mark 
10:24) or who enter it with difficulty (Matt 19:23; Mark 10:23; Luke 18:24). In 
contemporary literary texts, “the climbing of a wall is difficult” (Josephus, War 
6.36); “it is difficult (dyskolos) and even impossible (adynaton) for the defiant 
mind to receive an education” (Philo, Rewards 49); “It is a difficult and hard 
cure (dyskolon kai chalepon) that philosophy undertakes for garrulousness” 


(Plutarch, De garr. 1). Inscriptions evoke difficult or troubled times 
(Dittenberger, Syl. 409, 33; Or. 339, 54) and how difficult, almost impossible, it 
is to express gratitude to match benefits received: “since it is difficult to give 
thanks to match such good deeds of his” (epeidé dyskolon men estin tois 
tosoutois autou euergetémasin kat’ ison eucharistein, Or. 458.18). In the phrase 
ei dynaton é dyskolon (“whether possible or difficult,” Josephus, Ant. 6.203), 
the difficult has the sense of the impossible (cf. 2.98; 3.72); but God’s help is 
sought in surmounting the difficulty (5.94; 11.134), and a noble soul succeeds 
in so doing (2.40). 

In the papyri, the word is also used for a difficult approach to a city 
(dyskolos anerchometha eis polein, P.Princ. 102, 9, from the fourth century), 
for an action that eventually becomes impossible without help from others (“if 
you cannot open the box yourself, because it opens with difficulty, give it to the 
locksmith and he will open it for you,” P.Oxy. 1294, 10); but it is also used with 
the connotation of “frustrating, disheartening, causing unhappiness”: a son 
writing to this father and giving him the news of the household tells him, “there 
is nothing dyskolos at your house” (ouden dyskolon eni epi tés oikias sou). 

With reference to persons, dyskolos describes a man who cannot be 
satisfied, who has a bad character or gloomy disposition: the “awkward 
customer” (Xenophon, Cyr. 2.2.2). Philo evokes the “farmhand, struggling 
under a grumpy and disagreeable boss — dyskolos and dystropos — who often 
makes him do things that he does not want to do, which he carries out only 
painfully and unwillingly.” So dyskolos can be compared to skolios. St. Peter 
bids household servants: “be submitted to your master with profound reverence, 
not only to the good and indulgent (tois agathois kai epieikesin), but also to the 
difficult (kai tois skoliois)” (1 Pet 2:18). Since skolios literally means “twisting, 
oblique,” we should take this to mean masters who are bizarre, capricious, even 
wildly eccentric. Skolia is the opposite of rectitude (eutheia) and could be 
translated: all speech or action that is wrong and perverse (cf. Prov 23:33), 
contrary to good sense. This might be the term for what we call impossible 
bosses — never content, always surly, and also, at that period of history, brutal. 
“Not a single servant stayed; because, already a hard person by nature, he had 
become even more difficult (dyskoléteron) because of his illness” (Isocrates, 
Aeginet. 19.26). 

The ethical connotation is often more pejorative. Beginning with Deut 32:5 
(commented on by Philo, Sobr. 10-11) and Ps 78:8, skolios refers to a 
generation that is wayward, perverse, rebellious (Acts 2:40; Phil 2:15), from 
whom spotless children of God separate themselves. 


Ee 


EyyvOG 


engyos, guarantor 


egguos, S 1450; TDNT 2.329; EDNT 1.371; NIDNTT 1.372-373; MM 179; 
L&N 70.8 
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Derived from gyé, “curve, hollow,” engyé (with the prefix) means “a pledge put 
in someone’s hand,” and its first occurrences refer to divinities. When Poseidon 
declares to Hephaestus, “He (Ares) will pay all the expenses, I give myself as 
surety before the immortals” (Homer, Od. 8.348), Hephaestus answers, “For a 
poor payer, a poor guarantee” (8.351). At Aeschylus, Eum. 898, the Erinyes ask 
Athena to guarantee their cult in the city of Athens and to guarantee the people 
her protection: “This surety (engyén) is valid forever.” Theognis 286: “take the 
gods as guarantors of good faith.” “From the idea ‘palm or hollow of the hand’ 
there developed an original legal group of meanings that were applied to the 
idea of a security deposit.” A person stands surety for another by committing 
himself to a creditor to supply a guarantee for the execution of an obligation in 
the event that the debtor defaults. A guarantor is thus one who is responsible for 
another person’s debt; his responsibility becomes operative when the debtor 
declares himself insolvent with regard to the terms of the contract. 

The guarantor (a relative, a friend; cf. Josephus, War 1.460; Plutarch, Alc. 
5.4: “He is my friend; I stand surety for him”) is normally an honorable person 
who has a fortune at his disposal; being an honest person, he sees to it that the 
contract is carried out and justice respected. Thus he is above all a person who 
may be trusted. Ben Sirach, who places standing surety between almsgiving and 
hospitality, sees it as a brotherly service: “Do not forget the kindness of your 
surety, for he has given his life for you. It is the deed of a sinner to waste the 
goods of his surety” (Sir 29:15—16). So there are swindlers and sharpers, or 
simply unfavorable turns of events, that make the surety’s job extremely 
burdensome: “Surety (engyé) has ruined many upright people; it has tossed 
them like a wave of the sea.” 

The fact is that those who stood surety risked ruin and imprisonment, and 
even reduction to slavery, because they were “subject to the same penalties as 
those for whom they offered themselves as guarantees.” According to 
Philostratus, they could even incur the death penalty: “Among the Egyptians 
there was a law whereby one who was defeated after being the victor had to be 


publicly punished by death; actually, he was held in advance for death, or else 
he had to provide guarantors for his person (engyétas tou sOmatos). Since no 
one was willing to undertake such a guarantee for Attalus, the gymnastés 
himself fulfilled the legal condition [by standing surety]” (Gym. 24; cf. 8). In 
any event, we can understand the proverb “Surety calls ruin” (to engyé para d’ 
até) and the comment of Theophrastus: “The untimely person goes seeking 
surety for himself to an unfortunate soul who has just been condemned as 
surety for someone else (engyés)” (Char. 12.4). 

The inscriptions confirm these responsibilities of sureties. In a registry of 
real estate sales at Tenos, “the aforementioned sellers obligate themselves as a 
body and each for all.” On Crete, “if a son stands surety during the lifetime of 
his father, he will answer with his person and with all the property that he 
possesses.” In an Athenian rental contract: “Exechias of Aphidna stands surety 
for the execution of the contract within the set time frame; for their part the 
administrators of the Kytherians guarantee the lease to Eucrates and his 
descendants; failing which, they undertake to pay him a thousand drachmas.” 
An inscription at Delos (I.Delos 502) mentions an engyos tou pseudous, a 
conditional surety that only protects the authorities against the risk of exorbitant 
bids. At Pergamum, “clients of the dormitory shall supply to the god guarantees 
for the salaries of the physicians to be paid during the year.” 

In the papyri, the correspondence of Zeno in the third century BC 
(P.Cair.Zen. 59001, 43; 59173, 32; 59340, col. I, 17-18; SB 7450, 23; 7532, 
19), and especially in the first century AD, the formula engyoi allélon eis 
ekteisin recurs constantly; it means that the guarantors are jointly responsible 
for the payment or settlement of a debt. Most often it is a matter of a monetary 
loan, but it can also be land leases, contracts for service (paramoné, P.Mich. 70, 
6; P.Oxy. 10, 11, 34; 13, 5), even the hiring of a nurse or the payment of a 
pension (P.Enteux. 25, 12). Sometimes it is recalled “that Pythocles has the 
right of execution on all the property belonging to Spokes and on the property 
of his surety for debts to the royal treasury” (P.Sorb. 17 a 17; cf. 10, 3); or that 
“this man has no right of execution against me ... let him be barred from 
bringing any suit against me or molesting either my own person or the above- 
named sureties, and let him put up security against the possibility of legal 
damages” (P.Rein. 7, 35; second century BC). Sometimes, on the other hand, the 
surety protests his good faith and obligates himself for the future. 

It follows from these texts that in the first century a guarantee was supplied 
most frequently (1) by a relative or friend of sufficient means; (2) it was always 
cited by name; (3) it was for the security of the debtor; (4) the surety is often 
the deity himself or one of his representatives (Moses, the prophets); (5) it 


expresses his solidarity — his guarantee is an act of benevolence, a charis (Sir 
19:15); (6) engyos in literary texts sometimes has a metaphorical meaning. 

Having thus given a certain density and vitality to the term engyos, we can 
understand its usage in Heb 7:22 (NT hapax), where the author, by assessing the 
quality of a diathéké as a function of the quality of its mediator, proves the 
superiority of the priesthood of the order of Melchizedek over the Levitical 
priesthood by the unchangeableness of its founding: “It is established forever.” 
Hence “Jesus has become the surety of a better covenant” (Areittonos diathékés 
gegonen engyos Iésous). God has sworn (Ps 110:4), his decision is immutable 
(Heb 6:17); the new covenant will be eternal (Heb 13:20) and the new high 
priest permanent. Consequently, it is characteristic of Jesus to be an indefectible 
surety for the future, for he remains the same “yesterday and today and forever” 
(13:8). 

The choice of the word engyos as much as the connected mention of the 
name of “Jesus” signals that the author is evoking the legal meaning of this 
term: if Jesus is given by God as a pledge of his eternal covenant, then he must 
take on himself all the obligations of a contract of guarantee and is possibly 
even called upon to give his life. Is he not in solidarity with the parties to the 
contract — ex henos pantes (2:11ff.) and the archégos of salvation (verse 10)? 
Moreover, Christianity is a hope (7:19; 1 Pet 3:15), and salvation will be 
completed in its fullness only in the future; so it is to be expected that 
guarantees and sureties will be supplied for the obtaining of the covenant’s 
goods, the realization of the divine promises. The fact that it is Christ who is 
this living and permanent guarantee, the surety provided by God, who has 
literally put our salvation “in his hand” (en-gys), means that from here on the 
salvation of each believer is his responsibility (2:10). He has paid our debts. He 
has freed us from sin. Through his “precious blood” he has bought and paid for 
our emancipation. Our confidence, the best guarantee there is, must be absolute. 


syKkatviC@ 
enkainizo, to renew, inaugurate 


enkainizo, S 1457; TDNT 3.453—454; EDNT 1.377; NIDNTT 3.670, 673; MM 
215; L&N 13.84; BAGD 215 


This verb, which literally means “renew,” rarely used in secular Greek, is a 
good instance of a Septuagintism in the NT, where it is only used twice ina 
religious sense. In Heb 9:18, the first covenant “was not inaugurated without 


blood”; in Heb 10:20, Christ “has inaugurated for us a new and living way 
through the veil.” 

In the LXX, it translated either the piel of the Hebrew verb /ddas or the verb 
hanak. The former, “produce something anew, redo,” is often used with the 
moral or psychological connotation of a new beginning; hence, “to install 
royalty” (1 Sam 11:14), “renew the altar of Yahweh” (2 Chr 15:8); “restore the 
house of Yahweh” (2 Chr 24:4, 12). It is in this sense, it would seem, that the 
shedding of blood gives validity to the old covenant (Exod 24) and inaugurates 
it (Heb 9:18). 

As for the verb Adnak, it describes the earliest education of a child; one sets 
the child on the right path in life (Prov 22:6); hence, “begin to put into use.” 
The word is used for the dedication of the house of God (1 Kgs 8:63; 2 Chr 
7:5), and in 1 Macc, enkainizo is used for restoration of the altar (4:54), the 
repair of the entrances and chambers of the temple (4:57), and the restoration of 
the sanctuary to its former condition (5:1). Hence, the Enkainia, the Feast of 
Dedication (John 10:22) that Judas Maccabeus ordered celebrated from the 25th 
of the month of Kislev. 

So, since Christ the prodromos (Heb 6:20) himself opened a new route of 
access from earth to heaven and was the first to traverse this “new route,” his 
own can undertake to follow in his steps. So it can be said that he “inaugurated” 
it, because he opened it for traffic; but since this route leads to the heavenly 
sanctuary and is a “sacred way” that cannot be traversed except by believing 
souls purified from sin, enkainizo also signifies that Christ “consecrated” this 
route, which will be that of the liturgical pilgrimage to the heavenly Jerusalem. 


EYKOKED 
enkakeo, to conduct oneself badly, become weary, lose heart 


enkakeo, S 1573;TDNT 3.486; EDNT 1.377; NIDNTT 1.561, 563; MM 215; 
L&N 25.288; BDF §8123(2), 414(2); BAGD 215 


This verb is peculiar to the Koine, where, moreover, it appears only rarely. It 
can be transitive or intransitive. Its exact meaning (“conduct oneself badly”) 
derives from its etymology, but the nuance varies according to context. The 
first usage is in Polybius in the sense of doing ill, being at fault, committing 
culpable negligence: “The Macedonians neglected to send the prescribed help” 
(to pempein tas boétheias ... enekakésen). In the second century AD, 
Didymarion writes to Paniskos that his brother was not the object of any 
reproach, and he draws the conclusion that he did not conduct himself amiss 


(lego mé enkakésé, P.Petaus 29, 12). But with respect to Gen 27:46, where 
Rebekah declares, “I am tired of living (prosochthizo) because of these Hittite 
women,” Symmachus uses the verb enkakeod to mean “lose heart.” 

The first NT attestation is in St. Luke’s introduction of the parable of the 
Widow and the Judge, which says that the lesson is “that they should always 
pray kai mé enkakein” (present infinitive); that is, that in the most desperate 
circumstances, they must continue to ask doggedly and intensely and never 
desist. But how should the verb be translated? The best equivalent is “non 
segnescere” (Bengel), and better yet “not to slacken.” It is not so much a matter 
of omission as of relaxing one’s efforts, losing heart in the midst of difficulties, 
letting go, interrupting one’s perseverance before attaining one’s goal; giving 
up rather than continuing the fight. Hence, on the moral level, the exhortation is 
to overcome lethargy, boredom, duration, even distress in tribulation; one must 
not give in to the apparent uselessness of appeals to God and succumb to 
exhaustion, but on the contrary overcome fatigue and continue without yielding 
or softening. 

The five other occurrences are in St. Paul and have the same basic meaning: 
“Brothers, do not slacken in doing well” (aorist subjunctive, mé enkakéséte, 2 
Thess 3:13), do not tire of doing what is good. “Having undertaken a good 
work, let us not slacken (present subjunctive, mé enkakomen); at the desired 
time we shall reap, if we do not give up (mé eklyomenoi; cf. Matt 15:32; Heb 
12:3, 5)” (Gal 6:9). One’s perseverance must not weaken in service to one’s 
neighbor, since the harvest will result from our doggedness; a relaxation of 
effort would be disastrous. “Since we have this ministry, according to the 
mercy that was shown to us, we do not lose heart” (ouk enkakoumen, present 
indicative, 2 Cor 4:1, 16), or “we do not weaken,” “we do not give in”; this is 
the refusal of all negligence and all laxness. Finally, Eph 3:13 — “Do not give in 
(mé enkakein, present infinitive) to the trials (captivity) that I am enduring for 
you,” which might scandalize (in the full sense of the word) believers who see 
their apostle reduced to inactivity and impotence, apparently abandoned by 
God. Are there not grounds for discouragement? Hence the exhortation not to 
lose heart: hold fast, without letting up; always be ardent. 

In conclusion, the verb enkakeo in the NT is (a) found exclusively in the 
writings of Luke and Paul; (b) both made it a Christian technical term to 
express the unflagging pursuit of the goal of service to neighbor or of apostolic 
ministry as well as the “tautness” of the determined heart that does not let up, 
does not lose courage; (c) this absence of letting up is a precept of the new 
morality, a catechetical rule that each Christian must apply in his or her 
personal life; (d) in almost all of these contexts, notably Luke 18:1; Gal 6:9, 
this moral obligation is expressed as a function of eschatological peirasmos and 


of the Parousia. During the wait for deliverance, judgment, and glory, letting up 
and weakening are not permitted. 


syKaTtaAEinw 
enkataleipo, to leave, forsake, abandon 


enkataleipo, S 1459; EDNT 1.377; MM 179; L&N 13.92, 35.54, 68.36; BAGD 
215 


Of the ten occurrences of this verb in the NT, half are in quotations from the OT; 
consequently, its meaning must be understood in terms of the language of the 
Lxx. First of all, Heb 13:5 — “He himself has said, I will never leave you nor 
forsake you.” Exegetes rightly attempt to identify the citation, which is very 
close to Josh 1:5 and Deut 31:6, 8; 1 Chr 28:20; but neither the tenses nor the 
moods of the verbs are exactly the same. Moreover, our text is exactly identical 
to that of Philo (Conf. Tongues 166), which cites Josh 1:5. The inevitable 
conclusion is that either Philo or the author of Hebrews had read a recension of 
the Lxx different from that which we possess. 

On the literary level, we may note the fivefold pleonastic repetition of the 
negation, which reinforces the absoluteness of the thought and thus the 
certainty of divine help: never, never, never, in any circumstance whatsoever, 
God will not fail. On the theological level, it is impossible to state too 
emphatically that this OT assertion, in one form or another, is a statement of the 
unchangeableness of providence, one of the most essential items of Israel’s 
faith. Citing Ps 16:10, St. Peter therefore affirms concerning the Messiah: “You 
will not abandon my soul in Hades” (Acts 2:27, 31), because being abandoned 
by God would mean rejection (1 Kgs 8:57; 2 Chr 15:2; Prov 4:6), a sort of 
desertion (Job 20:13) of which it is unthinkable that the Son of God could 
become the victim. 

Nevertheless, on the cross, citing Ps 22:2, Jesus cried out: “My God, my 
God, why have you forsaken me?” This cry expresses the completeness of his 
dereliction at the point where his resistance was lowest (Ps 38:10; 71:9; Gos. 
Pet. 19: “My strength, my strength, you have forsaken me”) and death was 
imminent; but this is not despair: the Messiah was “abandoned to his enemies” 
(Ps 22:13ff.) and thus he can say that God “remained far off” (verses 12, 20), 
but his confidence remains complete (verses 21ff.). His trial is analogous to that 
of Hezekiah, whom “God abandoned to prove him, to learn all that was in his 
heart” (2 Chr 32:31); and we know that the love and the power of God are 
sometimes expressed in the peirasmos of the just. 


Otherwise, enkataleipo, which usually translates the Hebrew ‘azab, often 
has, like that Hebrew verb, a toned down meaning: to loosen ties, to give out; in 
the passive: be left defenseless in the hands of an enemy. Expressing the 
contrast between the power of God and human weakness by four antitheses, St. 
Paul writes that he is pursued, harassed, pressed, and hunted down, as it were, 
by his adversaries (didkomenoi, all’ ouk enkataleipomenoi, 2 Cor 4:9). If we 
take this as a metaphor for a race or a manhunt, we will translate “pursued but 
not overtaken”; but if the reference is to combat, the apostle is not so roughly 
handled that he gives in (cf. 1 Macc 1:42), that he is put out of commission and 
abandoned, and in this sense “eliminated.” 

If you forsake a person, you also leave a place, notably when fleeing; the 
place is abandoned, and property is often left in disarray; the two go together. It 
even happens that people forsake worship. This is what happened with certain 
“Hebrews” who got into the habit of excusing themselves from the meetings of 
the community, through egotism (refusing to “give themselves” to the common 
life), through haughtiness (scorning the society of their brothers, cf. 1 Cor 
11:18—22; Jude 19, apodiorizontes), or perhaps for fear of advertising their faith 
in a time of persecution, fearing reprisals by the pagan authorities (Heb 10:32), 
and thus leaving the community to its risks and dangers without giving it the 
support of their numbers and their courage. 

It is probably this same refusal to compromise themselves that accounts for 
the abstention of the Roman Christians from St. Paul’s first hearing: “At my 
first defense, no one came to my aid, but all forsook me” (2 Tim 4:16). This 
must have been a grave sin, since St. Paul immediately adds, “May they not be 
held accountable for this!” In fact, the five occurrences of enkataleipo in 
Malachi translate the Hebrew bdagad, “betray, deceive, break faith” (2:10—16), 
and the or always forbade forsaking a dear or honored person. 

No doubt it is with this moral flavor that we should understand 2 Tim 4:10 — 
“Demas has forsaken me, having preferred this present age.” My coworker 
walked out on me! 


syKouUBOoLOL 
enkomboomai, to attach, fasten 


enkomboomai, S 1463; TDNT 2.339; EDNT 1.377; MM 180; L&N 49.9; 
BAGD 216 


A denominative verb formed from kombos, “knot, buckle,” this biblical hapax 
means “attach, fasten.” It evokes the large apron that workers or slaves fitted or 


fastened to their tunics to protect them. 1 Pet prescribes buttoning or fastening 
to oneself (the verb in the middle voice) humility in mutual relations. There is 
possibly a reminiscence of the symbolic gesture of Jesus in girding himself with 
a towel, in the manner of a slave, to wash the feet of his apostles. We might 
also remember the sash that slaves wore on their shoulder to distinguish them 
from freemen. In any event any Christian should present himself before his 
neighbor in an attitude of modesty, reserve, and self-renunciation, thanks to a 
humility that is solidly fitted and manifest. 


EB0c, ciPtopévoc (€8iCw) 


ethos, custom; eithismenos (ethizo), accustomed 


ethos, S 1485; TDNT 2.372-373; EDNT 1.384; NIDNTT 2.436—438, 455; MM 
181; L&N 41.25; BAGD 218-219 | eithismenos (ethizo), EDNT 1.381; MM 
181; L&N 41.26; BAGD 2 


The substantive ethos has at least four meanings in the NT. 

I. — Personal custom. — On Thursday of the last week at Jerusalem, Jesus 
“went according to his custom (kata to ethos) to the Mount of Olives” (Luke 
22:39; cf. 21:37; John 18:2). This meaning is common in the papyri: “as is your 
habit (hds ethos esti soi), use your influence” (P.Fay. 125, 5); “it is our 
custom”; “even though it is not his custom” (P.Brem. 54, 8). Heb 10:25 
denounces “the habit of some (ethos tisin)” of forsaking church meetings (tén 
episynagogeén); many times they excuse themselves individually. Doing so has 
become a custom, inspired by various motives, all worthy of censure. 

II. — Social, religious, traditional custom. — Propriety requires conforming to 
the uses and customs sanctioned by the usage of honest folk in certain circles 
and practiced since a certain time: that which is done in the usual manner. King 
Alexander sent to Jonathan “a gold buckle such as it is customary to give to the 
king’s relatives.” Banking transactions are carried out kata to ethos (according 
to custom); prices are established in advance by usage (ex ethous, P.Grenf. I, 
48, 15). Rites and liturgical prescriptions set particular behavior of observant 
folk. It was custom that fixed the drawing of lots to determine which priest 
would offer the incense. When Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus took Jesus’ 
body, wrapped it with bandages and aromatic herbs, and John 19:40 specifies 
“as is the burial custom of the Jews” (kathos ethos estin tois Ioudaiois 
entaphiazein), we must translate “regularly,” just as circumcision is carried out 
kata to ethos (SB 15, 30; 16, 18; 9027, 21; BGU 2216, 28). 


III. — Common usage and legal rule. — If there is a “force of habit” 
(Epictetus 3.12.6: to ethos ischyron proégétai; Philo, Joseph 83; Decalogue 
137; Abraham 185; Spec. Laws 2.109) and if there is a moral obligation to 
conform to good usages, a custom that is universal and has long been traditional 
tends to take on more and more of the force of law. Denouncing the 
divinization of a dead child, Wis 14:16 notes, “This impious custom (to asebes 
ethos) was kept as a law (hos nomos ephylachthé).” Ethos is as obligatory as 
nomos. Moreover, “law did not exist in the time of Homer ... peoples continued 
to follow unwritten customs.” The idea has been defended that in the papyri 
ethos has no normative value and usually expresses only a state of affairs with 
no constraining force; but in Egypt it has the value of customary law, because 
judicial sanction raises usages based on practice alone to the rank of positive 
law. Philo observed that “a custom introduced different legal principles from 
city to city, not the same principles for all” (Husbandry 43; cf. Migr. Abr. 90); 
“customs are unwritten laws, decrees taken by men of former times and 
inscribed ... in the souls of those who belong to the same commonwealth” 
(Spec. Laws 4.149; cf. 150; To Gaius 115). Thus in AD 68, the prefect of Egypt, 
Tiberius Julius Alexander, prescribes that “no one shall be compelled to tax 
farming or to other leasing of inherited property against the general usage of the 
provinces” (para to koinon ethos ton eparchon — BGU 1563, 30; cf. P.Princ. 
119, 52; Philo, To Gaius 161). In the second century, the edict of the prefect T. 
Haterius Nepos commands of priests in charge of temples: “They shall avoid 
infringing customs, in keeping with [the dignity of the sanctuaries].” Contracts 
stipulate obligations in conformity with custom (P.Brem. 36, 17; P.Oxy. 1887, 
11; P.Ross.Georg. III, 32, 10). 

It is in this sense of Roman consuetudo (“repeated usage of a traditional 
juridical rule”) that we must understand Luke 2:42 — when Jesus was twelve 
years old, his parents went up to Jerusalem “as was the custom for the feast (of 
Passover)”; kata to ethos tés heortés is, in fact, a legal obligation (Deut 16:16; 
cf. Exod 23:17; 34:23; m. Hag. 1.1), imposed only on men but extended by 
tradition to pious women. With the same meaning: “We must sacrifice today, in 
the customary fashion (kata to ethos) in this feast called Pascha” (Josephus, 
Ant. 2.313; P.Oxy. 1464, 4), again with Joseph and Mary taking the child Jesus 
to the temple “to accomplish the customary requirements of the law regarding 
him” (Luke 2:27); kata to eithismenon, literally, “according to the custom of the 
law” is the constant way of referring to a legal requirement. 

IV. — Roman law. — Festus, in explaining to King Agrippa the matter 
concerning Paul, says, “It is not the custom of the Romans (ouk estin ethos 
Rhoémaiois) to hand over an accused person before he has, in the presence of his 
accusers, been given the opportunity to respond to the charge.” The formula 


kata Rhomaiois ethos or kata ta Rhomaion ethé is copiously used by Josephus 
and in the papyri, sometimes in the sense of a habitual way of acting, constant 
usage, sometimes — usually — in the technical sense for Roman law. Here we 
have a clear reference to normative and obligatory usage: that of Roman trial 
law. The juris studiosus that St. Luke was, according to the Muratorian Canon, 
would admire the equity of the imperial official, because not to take account of 
the custom would be to scorn aequitas. Given respect for legal form, it was 
absolutely necessary to have witnesses appear and give the accused the chance 
to defend himself. In this case, ethos refers to an inexorable obligation. 

V.—The “customs of Moses” and the “customs of our fathers.” — In Acts 
6:14; 15:1, the ethé that Moses passed on to his people are in view. These 
became the “customs of the Jews” (Acts 26:23; Josephus, War 7.50), venerable 
because they were ancestral and national (Acts 16:21). Not to “walk according 
to these customs” (méde tois ethesin peripatein) is apostasy against Moses 
(Acts 21:21; Philo, Dreams 2.123). The constantly used plural could allude to 
religious or liturgical usages like the Sabbath (Josephus, Ant. 12.259; 14.245, 
246, 258, 263), circumcision (BGU 82, 12: peritméthénai kata to ethos; 
Josephus, Ant. 1.214), ablutions and purifications (Josephus, Ant. 6.235), 
sacrifices (9.262, 263; 16.35), the distinction between clean and unclean 
animals, fasting (Ag. Apion 2.282), etc. In reality, it is a question of the 
fundamental institutions that the chosen people received from God, namely, the 
law and the traditional observances necessary for “being saved” (Acts 15:1), 
that is, for entering the messianic kingdom. These separate Israel from the 
whole sinful gentile world (Philo, Moses 2.193; Spec. Laws 3.29; Josephus, Ant. 
4.137; 16.42). “The customs of the Jews” (P.Lond. 1912, 86) can, to be sure, 
point to a certain way of life, customs proper, and even certain legal provisions, 
but in actual usage it is a technical term for Israelite religion as practiced by its 
faithful, opposed as such to the “customs of the Romans.” 


siKOV 
eikon, image, representation 


eikon, S 1504; TDNT 2.381-—397; EDNT 1.388—391; NIDNTT 2.286—288, 292- 
293; MM 183; L&N 6.96, 58.35, 58.61; BAGD 222 


The noun “image” is the first word uttered by God in his relations with humans 
(Gen 1:26—27). It is not said that it was uttered in Hebrew. If its original 
meaning is difficult to determine, its doctrinal density in the NT is considerable 


as well, since it is essential to biblical anthropology, to Christology, to 
soteriology, and to eschatology. 

I. — The first meaning of eikdn is “image, effigy, representation,” whether a 
painting, a statue, or a figure stamped on a coin (Herodotus 2.130; Philo, 
Change of Names 93; Virtues 4; Matt 22:20). “Before a shining mirror, Glauke 
arranged her hair, smiling at the lifeless image of her person.” For Plato, those 
who observe an eclipse of the sun must look at the image of the star in water or 
some other substance of this type (Phd. 99 d). That is to say, the image is very 
different from the likeness, because it is very close to the shadow: “What I call 
image is first of all shadows (tas skias), then appearances that show themselves 
in the water and those that form on surfaces that are dense, attractive, and shiny, 
and every other representation of this sort” (Resp. 6.509 e; 510 e: skiai kai 
eikones; Philo, Alleg. Interp. 3.96: “God is the image of his shadow, called 
shadow” — skia; cf. Heb 10:1). 

In the LXXx, eikon’s dominant nuance is “representation, reproduction, 
figure” (1 Sam 6:11 — “the images [Hebrew selem] of the tumors” and is 
sometimes used in an artistic sense: an artisan casts a statue — Isa 40:19, 
Hebrew pesel; Ezek 16:17; Dan 2:31—35; 3:1—-18); the images of the Chaldeans 
(Hebrew selem) drawn on the wall in vermilion (Ezek 23:14); the father “makes 
an image of his child who was too soon snatched away from him” (Wis 14:15). 
Sometimes it is synonymous with eidd/on. In the Hellenistic period, in literary 
texts, the papyri, and especially the inscriptions, eikon refers to all kinds of art 
(P.Oxy. 3094, 44), painting or statuary, in the sense of “portrait.” Apion, a 
young recruit in the navy of Misenum in the second century BC: “I gave my 
little portrait to Euctemon to take to you” (epempsa soi eikonin mou dia 
Euktémonos, BGU 423, 21). 

These portraits and statues are ordered out of filial devotion and usually 
with a religious intention, as is attested by acts of endowment, as in the third 
century BC Agasicratis established an endowment at Calauria in the Argolid: 
one adult victim was to be sacrificed to Poseidon and another to Zeus Soter, and 
“the altar shall be prepared near the statue of Sophanes, the husband of the 
testatrix.” “We have set up this portrait of Neiloussa, wife of Parthenopaios, our 
mother, in a sanctuary.” 

Honorific decrees ordering the erection of statues in honor of famous or 
important people are numerous. Athens ordered “a bronze statue” of the poet 
Philippides set up at the theater; the priests of Thebes ordered one for the 
general Callimachus; Miletus ordered one for Eirenias (“let a golden portrait of 
him be set up at the place designated by the people”); the confederation of the 
Magnesians ordered one in honor of Demetrias, secretary of the federal council 
(“let his portrait be set up at a place that he shall choose”). 


Given that the sovereign, such as Ptolemy Epiphanes, is the “living image 
of Zeus, son of Helios,” numerous statues are raised (tas ton basileon eikonas). 
They are placed in the temples where they function in the cult. At Athens, 
during the imperial period, there was a zakoros, a religious official, a kind of 
sacristan, in charge of the “images” of the emperors (ton theion eikonon), that 
is, their portraits, or more precisely, busts, which were venerated. At 
Pergamum, fymnodoi are linked to the celebration of the imperial cult 
(hymnddoi eis eikonas ton Sebaston, I.Perg., 374). In 193 Bc, Antiochus III 
instituted “high priestesses who shall wear gold crowns that shall have her 
portrait” for the cult of Laodice; that is, they bear the queen’s bust. It is easy to 
understand the indignation of the Jews when the Roman officials presume to set 
up imperial statues in the synagogues, as well as the denunciation in Rev 
13:14-15 of the superstition regarding talking statues and images of the 
emperors: “all those who bow down before the image of the Beast shall be 
killed.” 

II. — Because an image not only implies the likeness of a copy to a model, 
but derives from an earler reality, it implies a relation of dependency and of 
origination; and possessing to some extent the same “form,” it resembles its 
precursor. It is in this sense that God decides, “Let us make man in our image 
(Hebrew dmiit) and according to our likeness (selem),” (Gen 1:26). He has a 
nature akin to God’s (Gen 9:6), like a son begotten by his father. This is clearly 
a term of honor: man is crowned with glory (Ps 8:5; Sir 17:3 ff.). He is sharply 
distinguished from the animals created before him; he rules the earth, probably 
because of his faculties of intelligence and volition. In any event, “God made 
man the image of his own eternity” (Wis 2:23), so that we must at least 
conclude that “to be the image” means “to participate in the being” (Plato, Prm. 
132 d) and the life; here, that of the “living God.” 

III. — There are many degrees in representation. There is only one adequate 
image of God, his Son. Here eikon means not so much resemblance as 
derivation and participation; it is not so much the likeness of a copy to its 
model, but the revelation and, as it were, emanation of the prototype. The image 
of something is its expression, the thing itself expressed. Here, by the 
incarnation, Christ manifests the Father (cf. Col 2:9 — “in him dwells bodily [by 
the incarnation] all the fullness of the godhead”). In and by his image, God 
becomes visible. The emphasis falls simultaneously on the equality, if not 
identity (consubstantial will be the word) of the eikén with the original, and on 
the authentic representativeness of Jesus, for the one who was en morphé theou 
(in the form of God) and einai isa thed (equal with God, Phil 2:6) could say 
“the one who has seen me has seen the Father.” 


IV. — In the NT, a new anthropology is superimposed on the old; the elect 
are predestined to be conformed to the image of the Son of God, associated 
with his glory (cf. Phil 3:21). On the model of the first creation, the “image” of 
the baptized is “conformed” to the prototype of the archégos, because it 
depends on him and reproduces him, and thus represents or manifests him, 
because it has the same “form” (cf. Gal 4:19), that is, a new existential 
condition. The eikdn takes on ontological meaning, because the person-image 
achieves a new spiritual state, we might even say a transformation of his being, 
which — as a living portrait — will share the glorious condition of the resurrected 
Son. 

This eschatological reproduction will not be consummated until the 
resurrection; it is realized here below through a progressive assimilation to the 
one first glorified: “As we have borne the resemblance (tén eikona) of the one 
who was of the dust, so shall we bear the image of the one who is heavenly” (1 
Cor 15:49). The continuous process is evoked in 2 Cor 3:18 — “All reflecting on 
unveiled faces the glory of the Lord, we are metamorphosed into the same 
resemblance (tén autén eikona metamorphoumetha) from glory to glory, as by 
the action of the Lord, [who is] spirit.” Glory (doxa) is participation in the 
divine nature (cf. 2 Pet 1:4; Heb 1:3) and puts the emphasis on a luminous 
manifestation, analogous to that of the transfiguration (cf. Matt 17:2; Mark 9:2). 
This change or growth in quality is a spiritualization that transfigures Christians 
to resemble their Lord; they change in form (morphé), putting on that of Christ: 
“The one who cleaves to the Lord is one spirit with him” (ho kollomenos to 
Kyrid hen pneuma estin, 1 Cor 6:17). 

This conformity to Christ, by grace and by glory, cannot but fulfill the 
divine plan for the resemblance of man to God (Gen 1:26), according to Col 
3:10 — “You have put on the new man, that which is directed toward true 
knowledge in being renewed according to the image of its creator” 
(anakainoumenon ... kat’ eikona tou ktisantos auton). The newness has to do 
with belonging to the Lord, which implies a vital participation and allows the 
believer to become an image/reproduction, in the following manner: the Son of 
God, the firstborn of a multitude of brethren, having assimilated himself to the 
likeness of our human nature, passes on to us the conformity to his own 
“exemplary” filiation, by means of which we are authentic sons of God (John 
1:12), “of his race” (Acts 17:28), and his heirs. This forms the basis of an entire 
ethic, that of purification, imitation, and progress. 


sidikpiveta, siAuKkptvi|s 


eilikrineia, purity, unmixed quality; ei/ikrinés, without mixture, sincere, 
candid 


eilikrineia, S 1505; TDNT 2.397—398; EDNT 1.391; MM 183-184; L&N 
88.42; BDF §119(4); BAGD 222 | eilikrines, S 1506; TDNT 2.397-398; EDNT 
1.391; MM 184; L&N 88.41; BDF §119(4); BAGD 222 


The first element of the compound ei/ikrinés is obscure. It has often been 
derived from eilé (halea, hélios), “distinguished from the sun” (?), suspended in 
its rays, purified by them; hence, “pure, without spot, immaculate.” But P. 
Chantraine notes that ei/é literally means “heat of the sun” and prefers to link 
the adjective to ei/d, “cause to turn”; the metaphor would be that of grain or 
wheat, sorted and purified by rolling or bouncing in a screen. 

What is certain is that its basic meaning is “without mixture,” hence “pure, 
distinct,” as is attested by its association with amigés (“without mixture”), 
amiktos (“unmixed”), and constantly with katharos: “a pure and clear air” 
(katharon kai eilikrinea, Hippocrates, Vict. 2.38.5); “If we should bring back 
the other stars and the whole of heaven to a nature that is pure and without 
mixture (eis tina physin katharan kai eilikriné), delivered from change.... A 
mixture is an alteration; the primitive substance loses its purity (to eilikrines)” 
(Plutarch, De fac. 16); “that which is one is undefiled and pure (to hen 
eilikrines kai katharon)); it is by the mixture of one substance with another that 
defilement (ho miasmos) comes about.” 

The classical texts are clear: “Steadiness, purity (to katharon), truth, and, as 
we Say, integrity (eilikrines) in those things that abide always in the same state, 
in the same manner, free of all mixture (ameiktotata)”; “by means of thought in 
itself and by itself and without mixture (eilikrines, of the senses and the body), 
one pursues realities in order to gain the truth”; each element of the army “had 
its distinct place” (to eilikriné, separate). 

In the Koine, the meaning has evolved; eilikrinés is used with people and 
means “sincere, of good faith, candid,” especially in the inscriptions and the 
papyri. Moulton-Milligan cite inscriptions from Didyma in the third century BC 
(eilikriné kai bebaiam poioumenous hymas pros tous philous apodexin, 
Dittenberger, Or. 227, 12) and from Miletus in the second century BC 
(exégoumenoi sympantos tou pléthous pros hémas ektenestatén te kai elikriné 
tén eunoian). The adjective appears in the papyri only from Christian pens of 
the Byzantine era: prayers are addressed to the Lord from a sincere heart (en 
ilikrinei dianoia). 

Eilikrinés is a hapax in the Lxx: wisdom is a completely pure, unadulterated 
exhalation or emanation from the Almighty. Nothing unclean gets into it (Wis 


7:25). Philo used this adjective for “the Being purer than the one, more 
primordial than the monad” (Contemp. Life 2), mind, clear light without 
shadows (Heir 308; Joseph 145), truths (Dreams 2.74), piety (therapeia) that is 
sincere and entirely pure (Abraham 129). Josephus has only two occurrences: 
the most honest and sincere part of the people (War 2.345); Agrippa waits for 
his anger to abate so that he may give a dispassionate judgment (logismois 
eilikrinesi, Ant. 19.321). 

When the author of 2 Pet 3:1 gives the purpose of his letter as awakening 
the sincere mind of its recipients (¢én eilikriné dianoian), he seems to be giving 
the adjective its Philonian meaning; but NT dianoia is the religious faculty of 
perceiving and understanding. Here this faculty has to be healthy, without 
shadow or stain; it is more than faithfulness — perfect transparency of the 
spiritual mind, comparable to the candor of doves (Matt 10:16; cf. Luke 11:34). 
In Phil 1:10, the emphasis is especially on absence of sin: “so that, discerning 
true values, you may be pure and without reproach on the day of Christ” (hina 
éte eilikrineis kai aproskopoi). Eilikrinés is here introduced into the vocabulary 
of salvation and a meaning that is both moral and religious; doing no wrong 
means not only not sinning but being in conformity to what God expects of the 
children of light, without participating in the least in the world of darkness. It is 
an entire spirituality (Rom 12:2). 

As for the noun elikrineia, derived from the preceding adjective and much 
rarer, its two papyrological meanings, from third-century petitions, give it the 
sense “probity.” In its three Pauline occurrences, it means especially sincerity: 
the Corinthians are invited to celebrate the Pascha not “with the leaven of vice 
and perversity, but with the unleavened bread of elikrineia and truth.” The 
apostle presents himself thus: “Our pride is in this: the testimony of our 
conscience, that it is with God’s simplicity and purity (Aoti en haplotéti kai 
eilikrineia tou theou) that we have conducted ourselves in the world, 
particularly with regard to you.” Frankness and faithfulness are essential to the 
character of Paul and his apostolic ministry; each term reinforces the other: 
biblical haplotés, characteristic of the righteous, is always associated with 
uprightness; here it is reinforced by the transparency and candor of eilikrineia 
and finally confirmed by the superlative “of God” — a sincerity coming from 
God, derived from his own, given by him! This rectitude is referred to again in 
2 Cor 2:17 — “We are not like many, who hawk about the word of God, but with 
God’s commission, in God’s presence, in Christ do we speak to you.” There is 
no higher way of describing the apostolic faithfulness, which can be referred to 
Matt 5:37 (“Let your yes be yes, your no, no”); but more precisely, the contrast 
with falsifications indicates that Paul neither adds to nor subtracts from the 
message received from the Lord. He transmits it whole, without adding 


heterogeneous elements, without mixing in his own personal ideas. He only 
gives voice to what he has heard from the Master and his first apostles. That is 
why he is trustworthy. 

NT eilikrineia is “perfect purity” and describes the mind, the heart, one’s 
conduct. Better yet, it describes Christian existence in its relation to God and to 
people. It is not so much the absence of duplicity or hypocrisy as a fundamental 
integrity and transparency; it can be compared to innocence, the candor of 
children, to whom the kingdom of heaven belongs (Mark 10:14). 


EIPNVELA, EIPTWVN, EiPNVIKOG, sip|VvoTOLEW, EiPTVOTOLOG 
eiréneuod, to be at peace, live in peace; eiréné, peace; eirénikos, peaceful; 
eirénopoied, to make peace; eirénopoios, making peace; a peacemaker 


eireneuo, S 1514; TDNT 2.417-418; EDNT 1.394; NIDNTT 2.776, 780; MM 
185; L&N 88.102; BDF §8§227(2), 309(1); BAGD 227 | eirene, S 1515; TDNT 
2.400-417; EDNT 1.394-397; NIDNTT 2.776—783; MM 185-186; L&N 22.42, 
25.248; BDF §128(5); BAGD 227-228 | eirenikos, S 1516; TDNT 2.418—419; 
EDNT 1.397; NIDNTT 3.776, 780, 782; MM 186; L&N 25.249; BAGD 228 | 
eirenopoieo, S 1517; TDNT 2.419420; EDNT 1.397; NIDNTT 2.776, 782; 
L&N 40.4; BAGD 228 | eirenopoios, S 1518; TDNT 2.419; EDNT 1.397; 
NIDNTT 2.776, 780, 782; L&N 40.5; BAGD 228 


In secular Greek — classical and Hellenistic — eiréné designates a political and 
social phenomenon, and first of all the state of a nation that is not at war. It is 
contrasted with polemos. War is enmity (Plato, Resp. 5.470 c) and peace is 
harmonization (Plutarch, De Alex. fort. 1.6.329 a—c). Treaties of alliance and of 
peace almost always link eiréné and philia. In other words, peace is not only 
the elimination of war, but an organization of the future, because it guarantees 
tranquility (hésychia, Plato, Resp. 575 b), wealth (Homer, Od. 24.486), the 
cessation of banditry (Epictetus 3.13.9), an opportunity for all sorts of 
without saying that the king who is “philanthropic” will be interested in 
restoring order and guaranteeing the peace, because it is recognized that peace 
is better than war. 

If peace is the situation of a nation that is not at war, it also defines the 
public order, relations between citizens, and social peace, as opposed to 
discord, trouble, and sedition: “eiréné tés staseds, the end of civil war.” This is 
the most common usage in the papyri: the stratégos must take measures to 
guarantee peace and order (P.Petaus 53, 17; cf. P.Stras. 5, 8). An arrest warrant 


is addressed “to the epistatés of the peace of the town of Teos” (epistaté eirénés 
komés Téeds, P.Oxy. 64, 2; cf. P.Cair.Isid. 130; P.Oxy. 2714, 11; 3035, 2; 3184 
a 17; b 14). So there were guardians of the peace, for example in a list of police 
officers including eirénophylakes (SB 4636), whose responsibility it was to see 
to it that no one disturbed the course of public services; they may be compared 
to the municipal functionaries epi tés eirénés. Eiréné, finally, refers to the state 
of a person who is not troubled or disturbed, who is tranquil: “There is nothing 
to keep you from speaking in peace (without opposition)” (Plato, Symp. 189 b). 
But it is quite remarkable that there are no texts evoking the state of soul of a 
person not troubled by any care, any disquiet, having blessed tranquility — what 
we Call “peace within.” 

In reading the OT, one has the impression of entering another world, first of 
all because of the frequency with which peace is mentioned (about 280 times), 
then because of the new content of this idea, though it is always synonymous 
with tranquility. Eiréné almost always translates the Hebrew sa/om; the sense 
of the root is “be well, complete, safe and sound,” and sa/6m expresses “the 
state of a being who lacks nothing and has no fear of being troubled in its 
quietude; it is euphoria with security. Nothing better can be desired for oneself 
and for others.” There is also a nuance of plenty and prosperity (cf. 1 Macc 
14:8); this is how the good health and joyfulness of the woman in Cant 8:10 
appears in the eyes of her fiancé (cf. the strong woman who finishes her years 
in peace, Sir 26:2). Furthermore, the Israelite greeting is a wish for peace, that 
is, for well-being and happiness. But the great innovation of the OT is to make 
peace a religious idea: it is a gift of God. “Gideon built an altar to Yahweh and 
called it Yahweh-Peace” (eiréné Kyriou, Judg 6:24); “I am Yahweh — I bring 
peace” (Isa 45:7); “Great is Yahweh, who wishes peace for his servant” (Ps 
35:27). If it is commanded to seek peace (Ps 34:14), much more often it is 
stated that it is God who secures peace (Isa 26:12; 57:19; 66:12) and that there 
is no peace for people except for that granted by God when they are in 
conformity with his will. There can be no peace for the ungodly, but it is 
granted to those “who walk with God in peace and uprightness.” That is to say 
that Israel will be the people of peace. Not only did God give Moses this 
formula of blessing: “May Yahweh lift his countenance upon you and give you 
peace” (Num 6:26); he gives it to the devotees of his temple: “Great will be the 
glory of this house ... in this place will I put peace,” and the faithful will 
implore “Peace upon Israel!” (Ps 125:5; 128:6; cf. Sir 30:23). 

It is difficult to specify the content of Israelite eiréné, but it is certain that 
without excluding the possession of human goods (Ps 4:8), it is in the first 
instance the fruit of trusting and loving relations with God, who comes to the 
aid of his own (1 Chr 12:18), hence a characteristic of Israelite religion, a 


completely original quality of soul of its faithful. With “messengers of peace,” 
bearers of “good news,” peace is synonymous with salvation and victory. A 
number of these announcements are eschatological, linking justice, peace, and 
salvation;a certain number are clearly messianic in character: “The government 
will rest upon his shoulders; his name will be called ... Prince of Peace. For the 
growth of his government and peace will be without end.” The death of the 
Messiah/liberator will be expiatory: “The punishment that earned our peace 
(salvation) has fallen upon him (the Servant of Yahweh)” (Isa 53:5). The NT 
writers would recognize that this religious peace was accomplished by the 
Savior Jesus. 

The Synoptic Gospels retain the oT meaning of eiréné — “security” (Isa 
59:8), but they apply it to Jesus, who guides us “into the way of eiréné” (Luke 
1:79), that is, who introduces us to the messianic salvation. Simeon, having 
beheld the Savior, asks God — as a doulos asking his despotés — “Let your 
servant depart in peace.” At Bethlehem, the angels sang, “Glory to God in the 
highest and peace on earth to people upon whom his favor rests.” The Messiah 
henceforth present brings peace, the gift of God to all people. When Jesus 
makes his entry into Jerusalem, his disciples sing Ps 118:26 and acclaim the 
Messiah-king who “comes in the name of the Lord, peace in heaven and glory 
in the highest places” (Luke 19:38). Jesus, sent by God, carried out the mission 
that was entrusted to him; salvation is certain, and its author is glorified. Clearly 
the point is the reconciliation of humans with God, on the spiritual level. 

We know that the Israelite greeting was expressed in a wish for peace. Jesus 
prescribes this greeting to his apostles, but in so doing gives it a religious 
meaning, namely, benediction: “When you enter into the house, greet it; and if 
the house is worthy, let your peace come upon it.” People also wished each 
other peace upon parting (1 Sam 1:17; 20:42; 29:7), and there again this 
commonplace manner of taking one’s leave can express not only brotherly love 
but also the salvation of the soul, the forgiveness of sins; Jesus says to the 
forgiven sinner, “Go in peace.” 

In the Fourth Gospel, peace appears only in the “farewell discourse,” at 
precisely at the moment when Jesus is leaving his own, who will be so sorely 
tested and even terrorized by the passion of their Master. He does not wish 
them peace; he gives them peace, and not just any peace, but his very own 
peace, which spreads among them like the sap of the vine to the branches by 
virtue of their ontological union (en emoi eiréné). It is a legacy that is the fruit 
of his sacrifice, by which he is victorious over death and Satan; a legacy that 
will permit his own to know nothing of fright and panic even in the midst of the 
worst catastrophes. When the resurrected Christ came upon his apostles, his 


greeting was not the ordinary wish, “Shalom,” nor even a benediction, but the 
confirmation of his gift: “Eiréné hymin” (“Peace to you”). 

The Acts of the Apostles mentions civil and political peace, like the unity 
following hostility within a group; but it also mentions the religious, brotherly 
harmony in the Christian communities; finally, and above all, it defines this 
peace in terms of Christ. St. Peter says to the centurion Cornelius: “God has 
sent the word to the sons of Israel, announcing peace by Jesus Christ. He is the 
Lord of all” (Acts 10:36); ewangelizomenos eirénén evokes the OT messengers 
of peace, but this has to do with the gospel message, which is the salvation 
granted by God to all people. This reconciliation translates for them into peace 
of the soul, thanks to forgiveness of sins. This is already the teaching of St. 
Paul. 

We might almost say that the apostle created a new concept of eiréné, an 
altogether internal and very spiritual peace, since he locates it at the heart of the 
Christian life and connects it to each of the persons of the Holy Trinity. The 
most important text is Rom 5:1—2: “Being therefore justified by faith, let us 
keep peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom we owe our 
access by faith to this grace in which we stand and our glorying in the hope of 
the glory of God.” The first result of justification was obtaining peace, not only 
reconciliation with God, the end of a breach and a disorder, but the inauguration 
of new relations that promise future blessedness: “May the God of hope fill you 
with all joy and peace, so that you may abound in hope, by the power of the 
Holy Spirit” (Rom 15:13). This Christian peace, which comes with the call to 
salvation and endures until the point of entering heaven, is the consequence of 
all the gifts of a God whom St. Paul describes as “the God of peace,” because 
he alone creates peace. 

This peace, almost synonymous with salvation, is obtained thanks to Christ, 
who by his cross reconciled all humans with God. He announces it, and his 
gospel would be described as the “gospel of peace” (Eph 6:15; cf. Isa 52:7). He 
effects peace: his own peace (John 14:27; 16:33) is a spiritual reality that rules 
the minds and hearts of his disciples, making harmony among them, as with the 
members of a single body: “May the peace of Christ rule in your hearts: this is 
indeed the goal of the call that has gathered you into one body (the church)” 
(Col 3:15). What is more, he is himself our peace, because he has not only 
reconciled us with God but also established peace between Jews and Gentiles, 
dissolving their indissoluble opposition (there is no longer Jew, nor Greek; they 
are one in him — Gal 3:28; Col 3:11). He has eliminated the partition 
(phragmos) or the fence (of the Mosaic law and of enmity) or the wall that 
separated them. This is the teaching of Eph 2:13—17: “You who once were far 
off have now drawn near, thanks to the blood of Christ. For he himself is our 


peace, who from the two has made one people ... breaking down the enmity in 
his flesh.... to create in his person the two in one new man, he who makes 
peace (poidn eirénén), and to reconcile them with God, both in one body, by the 
cross: in his person he has put the enmity to death. Having thus come he 
proclaimed peace (euéngelisato eirénén) to you who were far off and to those 
who were near.” 

This altogether spiritual peace resides in hearts and thus points to the Holy 
Spirit, who infuses it in the form of mutual love, harmony, and brotherly unity: 
“To set the mind on the Spirit is life and peace” (Rom 8:6); “the reign of God is 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit.” So we understand not only 
that “the peace of God passes all understanding” (Phil 4:7), but that the apostles 
ceaselessly exhort believers to seek and find peace between themselves, 
because peace is a distinguishing mark of their religion. This is what gives the 
eiréné of the apostolic salutations its density of meaning; it includes peace with 
God, the benefits of salvation, harmony with all people, Christian blessedness, 
that is, peace of heart or calm in the soul which is purified from its sins; an 
interior well-being that follows justification by faith and is the work of the Holy 
Spirit. 

In the secular literature, the denominative verb eiréneud, “be or live in 
peace,” is always used in contrast to a state of war, meaning that a kingdom 
(Josephus, Ant. 11.214; 20.49, 133) a city (War 6.100), a region is at peace, or 
that two sovereigns are reconciled (Dio Cassius 77.12; Dittenberger, Or. 199, 
1; 613, 4). The same meaning occurs sometimes in the LxXx, but the verb is most 
often applied to individuals and means being tranquil, having a human 
happiness. The NT Christianizes this verb, giving it only a moral and individual 
meaning, always in parenesis. In its four occurrences, three are in the present 
imperative and all command keeping harmony and unity. Without a direct 
object, eiréneuete (“live in peace”) means “have only one heart and one soul” 
(2 Cor 13:11); with en allélois (Mark 9:50) or en heautois (1 Thess 5:13) it has 
to do with preserving good brotherly relations; Rom 12:18 — “If possible, as 
much as lies within you, be at peace with all people” — extends the effort to live 
peaceably to every neighbor. In the context, it is a matter of not returning evil 
for evil, not getting revenge, suppressing the causes of discord, and especially 
overcoming evil with good; all requirements of authentic charity. 

The adjective eirénikos takes on rather varied nuances: (a) an objective 
meaning: that which has to do with peace (“a man engaged in a peaceful action, 
not a violent one”); (b) disposed to peace, opposed to bellicosity, used of 
relations between peoples or between parties in a city; (c) that which is calm 
and peaceable, whether a city or individuals; (d) in Philo, a personal moral 


quality: serenity, or an inclination to peace, loved for itself — “virtue is of a 
particularly peaceable nature.” 

In the LXx, the “man of peace” (Hebrew sa/ém) is a person who is 
benevolent and of a friendly disposition, is sincere (Hebrew kén; Gen 42:11, 19, 
31, 33, 34) not only in speech but also in conduct; he concludes “peaceful 
accords” (Zech 6:13; 8:16; 1 Macc 5:25). The peace offering (Hebrew Selem) 
was translated eirénikos, probably because of the idea of salvation, “safe and 
sound, well-being,” with all the semantic richness of the Hebrew sa/om: 
desiring peace and appealing to God to obtain it. 

This nuance is not to be excluded at Heb 12:11, where the rigorous 
discipline of Israelite education leads finally to the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness (Aarpon eirénikon dikaiosynés). The adjective eirénikos refers to 
the agon, to the rest of the victorious athlete after the competition (12:1) and to 
safety after the bloody combat (12:4). It retains the double meaning of biblical 
Salom: interior peace with God, and (this-worldly) salvation. Jas 3:17 is in line 
with LXx usage: Wisdom is first of all pure (hagné, not stained, because it 
comes from God), very peaceful (eiréniké), that is, judging from verse 16, 
opposed to disorder and intrigues (cf. Prov 3:17; Mal 2:6; Rom 8:6). 

Unknown in the papyri, Philo, and Josephus, the verb eirénopoied is the 
equivalent of poied eirénén: “make peace, pacify, conciliate.” An OT hapax, 
“The one who criticizes boldly makes peace” (Prov 10:10), it is also found in 
the NT. Col 1:20 places this verb in parallel with apokatallass6: God was 
pleased to reconcile all creatures with himself, “making peace by the blood of 
his cross.” Christ is the instrument and the goal of reconciliation. 

The adjective eirénopoios, which appears for the first time in Xenophon, is 
a Koine term, synonymous with eirénikos, but with an emphasis on nobility. 
Not only did Philo ask that thanks be given to “God who makes peace (tou 
eirénopoiou theou) and preserves peace (eirénophylakos)” (Spec. Laws 2.192); 
in addition, “peacemaker” was an attribute of the prince. Antony conferred it 
upon Caesar (ho eirénopoios, Dio Cassius 44.49), and Commodus applied it to 
himself (eirénopoios tés oikoumenés). 

Certainly we cannot see this sovereign, political sense in the seventh 
beatitude of the Sermon on the Mount (makarioi hoi eirénopoioi, Matt 5:9); still 
less can we see the pacifici of the Vulgate. Rather, it is pacificatori, that is, 
persons whose action or influence pacifies or restores peace, favors good 
understanding, settles quarrels, annuls conflicts, reconciles, and calms minds. 
The right translation is literal — “peacemakers” — those who pursue it and spread 
it, establishing it around themselves (the Peshitta translates ab day Slamd, those 
who make peace), hence “artisans of peace.” At the same time, however, it has 
to be understood in terms of the function of the messianic messenger who 


establishes peace (Isa 9:6; Ezek 34:25, 29) and of charity-love, which always 
tends to come to expression, to act. Peacemakers show themselves to be 
children of God — of the God of peace (1 Thess 5:23; Phil 4:9; cf. Sir 4:10; Jub. 
1.24—25). 


ElOAKOVA, ETAKOVH, VIAKOVM, VTAKON 

eisakoud, epakouo, to hear, listen to, heed; hypakouo, to heed, obey; hypakoé, 
obedience 

—see also mapakon; mevWapyéa 


eisakouo, S 1522; TDNT 1.222; EDNT 1.400; NIDNTT 2.172-173, 175, 177; 
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The verb akouo, “hear, understand,” occurs in combination with a number of 
prefixes (eis-, ep-, pro-, hyp-, etc.). Eisakouo, used without an object, expresses 
the idea “listen, heed”; with an accusative or genitive of the thing, it emphasizes 
the attention or the results of the hearing; with the genitive of the person, it 
means the communication, the passing of information from one person to 
another (one hears and so understands). Cf. the chorus to Tecmessa: “Listen to 
this man; he comes to tell us of the fate of Ajax” (Sophocles, Aj. 789). With the 
nuance of a favorable hearing: the ambassadors give a good reception to what 
Alcibiades has to say (Thucydides 5.45.4). Finally, the verb expresses the idea 
of taking heed of claims (idem I.126) and submitting to them: Olynthus had 
obtained the obedience of the closest neighboring cities. 

These meanings are also found in the papyri of the third century BC, 
especially sympathetic hearing and taking heed. In a letter addressed to a 
dioikétés: “We ask, if it seems good to you, that you summon certain ones of us 
and hear what they wish to tell you” (P.Lond. 1954, 8). Techesteus writes to 
Zeno, “Summon me and hear what I have to say; I have a proposal concerning 
how the water should be brought.” The usage is elevated in a hymn to Isis: “As 
for me, I heard from others of an extraordinary wonder”; and the goddess 
herself is the subject in the fourth century AD: “Do not let the gods sleep; Osiris 
will hear you, because you died prematurely, without child, without wife.” 


The translators of the Lxx obviously knew these secular meanings, but they 
considered the ear to be the organ of understanding and a channel of teaching; 
they gave hearing a pedagogical meaning: “The wise listen to advice” (Jer 
37:14; Prov 12:15; Hebrew somé‘a). Not only does the Lxx call for paying heed 
to teaching, it attributes blessedness to the one who hears well (Prov 8:34). This 
hearing well involves having a positive moral disposition, paying heed, and 
being teachable. Eisakouo is thus in effect synonymous with believing, 
acquiescing, and complying. To hear is to accept a proposition or to pay heed to 
what has been said, and so to obey. 

The great innovation of the OT is to consider revelation as the word of God 
to humans and to require that people give it a good reception and submit to it. 
The verb eisakoud (more than 280 occurrences in the Lxx) becomes for this 
reason one of the most important in OT theology when God is its subject. First 
of all, it is said repeatedly that God hears someone’s voice and pays heed, 
because he is merciful (Exod 22:26). He hears sighs (Exod 2:24; 6:15) as well 
as murmuring (16:79, 12), the cry of the poor (Job 34:28; Ps 34:6; 69:33), of 
the oppressed (Sir 35:13), of the widow (Jdt 9:4, 12), and the desire of the 
lowly (Ps 10:17). The faith of Israel is that “my God will hear me” (Mic 7:7), 
“his ear is not too heavy to hear” (Isa 59:1). It is precisely prayer that has this 
access to God, and eisakouein then means “grant an answer”: “God hears the 
prayer of his servant in the temple”; “You will call upon him and he will 
answer you” (Job 22:27); “Have pity on me — hear my prayer”; “You will pray 
to me and I will answer you” (Jer 29:12). God shows himself propitious (Isa 
19:22). 

There are nevertheless cases in which God does not hear, refuses to pay 
heed (Deut 1:45; 3:26), for example when “your hands are bloody”; likewise, 
the great sin of Israel is refusal “to observe (Hebrew samar) my 
commandments and my laws” (eisakouein tas entolas mou, Exod 16:28), to 
hear his voice. This religious hearing is obedience to the divine precepts, the 
carrying out of God’s will; better yet, it is loving God, becoming attached to 
him; “that is life for you” (Deut 30:20). 

Given the importance of this theology, it is remarkable that Philo’s eight 
occurrences of this verb are all quotations on the oT and the single occurrence 
in Josephus (Ant. 1.190) is likewise a quotation of Gen 16:11 — Ishmael was so 
named “because God heard his supplication.” 

Of the five NT occurrences of eisakouod, four (in the passive) mean to have 
one’s petition granted and, in accord with Lxx usage, have to do with prayers 
addressed to God. The first regards the “Gentiles,” who think “that they will be 
heard (passive indicative future eisakousthésontai) thanks to their many 
words,” their verbiage (polylogia). This refers particularly to the multiplicity of 


titles attributed to the many-named divinity in attempts to win favor. In the new 
religion, it is enough to call upon God as Father; this name alone already 
constitutes a prayer. 

The angel said to Zechariah, “Fear not, Zechariah, for your prayer (the 
coming of the Messiah) has been heard” (aorist passive indicative eisékousthé, 
Luke 1:13), as to the centurion Cornelius: “Your prayer has been heard” 
(eisékousthé sou hé proseuché, Acts 10:31). According to Heb 5:7, Christ in the 
garden of agony, having offered prayers and supplications to God with loud 
cries and tears, was heard because of his piety (eisakoustheis [aorist passive 
participle] apo tés eulabeias). Eulabeia here is filial devotion, well translated 
by the Vulgate: “exauditus est pro sua reverentia.” It is often said that 
suppliants are saved thanks to their piety (dia tén pros theous eusebeian, 
Diodorus Siculus 12.57.4; cf. 11.12), that a miracle is obtained because of the 
piety of the sacrificing priest, that an act of adoration is done eusebias charin; 
but here (apo tés eulabeias) we have to take apo as indicating consequence 
(“because of”; cf. Exod 3:7; 6:9; Matt 18:7; Luke 19:3; etc.). It was because 
Christ’s piety was outstanding, because he submitted himself wholly to his 
Father’s will, that his prayer was heard with favor and answered. 

1 Cor 14:21 is a very free quotation of Isa 28:12 — “The Lord will speak to 
this people through people that babble and in a foreign tongue ... and they 
would not hear.” St. Paul applies this text to glossalalia: “By people of a foreign 
land and by the lips of foreigners I will speak to this people, and even then they 
will not listen to me” (kai oud’ houtds eisakousontai mou, future middle 
indicative). Speaking in tongues is not a sign of divine blessing upon a 
community, not a “sign for believers”; this obscure, even unintelligible mode of 
expression is above all intended for pagans who will see in it divine revelation! 
What is clear is that this “hearing” of the glossalalia in the Christian community 
is to be understood according to its LXX meaning (Hebrew ‘Gndah = respond): 
accepting the divine message, submitting one’s life to it, obeying. 

Epakouo. — In classical Greek, this verb is in many cases synonymous with 
the preceding one and means simply “hear,” but its particular nuance is rather 
that of paying heed, paying attention. “Men of Ionia, as much as you are able to 
hear me (epakountes), pay heed to what I say” (Herodotus 9.98); “Pay attention 
to the moment when you hear the voice of the crane call.” Hence: “take 
account, obey an order”; “Histiaeus, obeying the first order” (epakousas to 
proto keleusmati, Herodotus 4.141); “Listen to justice, forget violence” 
(Hesiod, Op. 274). In Homer, however, the verb has a religious meaning and is 
used for the deity: “Father Zeus, you who see all and hear all” (pant’ epakoueis, 
Il. 3.277). When used regarding prayer, it means “hear and answer”: “Hear my 
prayer, accept my offering” (Aristophanes, Nub. 274; cf. Aeschylus, Cho. 725). 


This meaning is well attested in the inscriptions and the papyri. At Iasos, an 
altar is dedicated to Aphrodite: Aphrodités epakouousés kai epékoou. At 
Laodicea on the sea, a dedication reads “Karpeina, who was heard 
(epakousthisa) following a vow, has consecrated (this) to the propitious 
goddesses (theais epékoois).” Invocation to Isis in the second century BC: 
“Come to me, god of gods, show yourself merciful; hear me; take pity on the 
Twins.” This hearing and answering is also found in secular materials. After 
King Attalus Il of Pergamum made a donation, the city of Delphi 
acknowledged it thus: “He gave an eager welcome to our requests” (epakousas 
prothymos, Dittenberger, Syl. 672, 6). In a letter to Zeno, the following occurs: 
“Write me concerning whatever you wish; I will be happy to carry it out” 
(hédeds epakousomenou, P.Mich. 103, 15; cf. P.Cair.Zen. 59080, 3). The 
meaning “listen attentively” is common: “Remain and listen for a while to one 
deceased.” 

The translators of the Lxx (Hebrew samd ‘and ‘anah) knew this secular 
meaning, but they almost always used the word for God’s hearing with favor 
and granting an answer: “Isaac prayed to God ... and God heard him.” 
Beginning with Jacob this granting of an answer is expressed as a response: “I 
made an altar to God who responded to me in my day of distress” (Gen 35:3); 
“Samuel cried to God for Israel, and God responded to him.” In a 
corresponding fashion the pious hear the words of the Lord and obey what he 
commands (“I heard the voice of the Lord” [Deut 26:14; 2 Chr 11:4]) in all that 
he commands. 

Philo knew this religious meaning of the word: “God hears suppliants” 
(Worse Attacks Better 93) and “heeds the prayers of Moses”; but most of his 
occurrences mean simply to hear: “The governor of the land ... pretended not to 
hear what he heard.” The same commonplace meaning occurs in Josephus: 
“They were afraid of being heard by the enemy” (War 4.331); “Titus heard 
quietly what was said to him.” 

The verb is not only a hapax in the NT but a quotation of Isa 49:8 (Lxx): “At 
the favorable time I answered you” (kairo dekto epékousa sou, 2 Cor 6:2). The 
prophet envisioned the return from exile; St. Paul understands a reference to the 
messianic age and the apostolic preaching: a favorable time for action, since it 
is God’s “accepted” (dektos) time for help — hence an opportune time. 

Hypakouo. — In classical and Hellenistic Greek, this verb is often 
synonymous with the preceding forms (“pay heed, listen”), with the emphasis 
on the attention given. “I awakened Ulysses, I spoke to him, and he paid me 
heed at once” (Homer, Od. 14.485); “Pay heed, hear, O mother, I beg you.” The 
prefix has its force, however, both in Aristophanes, where one seems to bend 
the head down to listen (“At least listen to the little child,” Lys. 878) and also in 


the meaning “listen at a door, answer”; which today is the job of a concierge or 
porter: “Upon our arrival, the porter (ho thyroros) came out to meet us — he was 
the one who used to answer (ei0thei hypakouein) — and told us to stay there and 
wait for him” (Plato, Phd. 59 e); “Philip, the fool, knocked at the door and told 
the porter (t6 hypakousanti) to announce him” (Xenophon, Symp. 1.11); “If it is 
an aged man who answers the door (té thyra hypakéko’) I say at once, ‘My 
father, my dear father.” Thus when St. Peter knocked on the door, “a young 
servant-girl named Rhoda went to answer” (Acts 12:13). 

The dictionaries give another meaning, “obey,” and it is indeed true that this 
meaning is clearly attested, especially in the political arena; but the shades of 
meaning — difficult as they are to distinguish — are many. For example, it is 
obvious that the Samaritans did not “obey” the kings of Syria (Josephus, Ant. 
13.275) but conformed to their commands (cf. 3.207), because hearing often 
means “answering an invitation” and “taking into account” what is asked 
(Herodotus 3.148). Sometimes it is done willingly, one complies easily 
(Xenophon, Cyr. 2.2.3), and this is the case with the wife who owes obedience 
to her husband. Sometimes you turn a deaf ear to appeals that are directed to 
you (Xenophon, An. 4.1.9) because to submit to someone else is to compromise 
your freedom, so one obeys with difficulty; hence the frequent meaning “yield” 
in Thucydides. 

The verb is often used in the papyri, meaning either strict obedience to an 
order or a law, or an agreement to carry out one’s responsibility; or even the 
spontaneous and loving submission of a wife to her husband (hypakouousés moi 
kai phylattousés moi pasan eunoian, P.Lond. 1711, 35; 1727, 12). The 
commonest meaning, however, is “respond” and “correspond”: “I have sworn 
that I will respond to all questions concerning the vessel” (P.Oxy. 87, 19). In 
the considerations listed in an honorific decree of Athens for the poet 
Philippides: “He willingly responded to the desires of the people (hypékousen 
to démo ethelontés) and celebrated the traditional sacrifices at his own expense” 
(Dittenberger, Syl. 374, 39; third century BC; Ep. Arist. 44). In the judicial 
sphere, it has to do with answering an authoritative summons: “Since Cathytes, 
summoned before men, has not responded (ouch’ hypékousen), I have decided 
that for his disobedience (apeithias) he shall pay 250 denarii.” In the third 
century AD, the verb is used for the identification of a person in court: “This is 
the person who answered when his name was called.” 

The LXxX gives no special meaning to this verb, treating it as a synonym of 
eisakouo and epakouod, in the sense of either hearing or especially of obeying. 
On the one hand, paying heed already means taking into account (Gen 27:13; 
Dan [Theodotion] 3:12; cf. Philo, Flight 21; Cherub. 9) and obeying (“When 
their ear hears, they obey me,” Ps 18:44). On the other hand, most of the usages 


are religious: hearing God’s voice means putting his commandments into 
practice. Otherwise, hypakouo translates the Hebrew ‘andah in the sense of 
“respond”: “I called and you did not answer me.” Philo gives this verb 
especially the sense of “obey,” but he distinguishes between constrained, forced 
obedience (Creation 142; Moses 1.156) and voluntary obedience (Joseph 269), 
the latter being the obedience of children who accept being in submission to 
their parents’ orders (Spec. Laws 2.236). He recognizes that “it is very onerous 
to be compelled to obey a large number of commandments” (Husbandry 49) 
and that the subject (to hypakouon) always fears the power of the one who 
commands even delicately (Virtues 114), although people do not obey the 
commands of the first one to come along (Good Man Free 25). But obedience 
is learned (hypakouein mathonton, Conf. Tongues 55; Migr. Abr. 8; cf. Heb 
5:8); it is the work of education (Drunkenness 198). Obeying someone else 
does not destroy freedom, as can be seen from the submission of children to 
parents or that of students to their teacher (Good Man Free 36, 156). 

In conformity to this evolution, hypakouo in the NT always means “obey” 
(and takes the genitive or the dative) except at Acts 12:13 (cf. above). Unknown 
in St. John, it is found in the Synoptics only for the winds and the sea (Luke 
8:25; Matt 8:27; Mark 4:41) and for unclean spirits constrained and forced to 
submit to Christ’s orders; also for the sycamore in Luke 17:6 that would not be 
able to resist the apostles’ faith. 

The theological meaning appears in Acts 6:7 — at Jerusalem, a great 
multitude of Jewish priests obey the faith (hypékouon té pistei); this imperfect 
of repetition and duration suggests the continuity of the conversions of those 
who paid heed to the preaching of the apostles and committed themselves to it, 
that is, who submitted heart and spirit to what they heard: the doctrine and 
requirements of the Christian faith (cf. Rom 1:5; 16:26). This would again be 
called “obedience to the gospel” (2 Thess 1:8; Rom 10:16). The gospel 
preached and transmitted took form in a “type of teaching” to which people 
became obedient from the bottom of their hearts, that is to say, with all their 
being — understanding, will, conduct. In effect, one is the slave of whomever 
one obeys (douloi este ho hypakouete, Rom 6:16). Whether the master be God 
or sin, one receives the master’s orders and carries them out; serving two 
masters simultaneously is impossible. If sin is the reigning prince, then one’s 
desires are conformed to it; one consents or yields to it (Rom 6:12). Believers, 
however, are defined as “those who obey” Christ, the bringer of eternal 
salvation (Heb 5:9). Thus they correspond to the obedience of the one who 
submitted to the Father even to the point of death (5:8). In all cases, it is clear 
that Christian “obedience” is the strictest obedience there is. More than a de 
facto submission, it is free, complete, and definitive commitment to the one 


recognized and confessed as a master with full prerogatives. As a subject, the 
believer is not only dependent upon the Lord’s wishes but consecrated to him in 
life and in death. To have faith is to profess and to make real this “obedience.” 
A fine example of this faith is that of Abraham who “when called, obeyed” 
God’s command right away (Heb 11:12); the juxtaposition kaloumenos 
hypékousen evokes more than consent. According to the usage of the papyri (cf. 
above) it expresses the exactitude of the human response to the divine will, 
whatever that will may be. 

This religious obedience “in the Lord” is commanded to children with 
respect to their parents (Eph 6:1; Col 3:1; we can also take hypakouete in the 
sense of “pay heed”) and to slaves with respect to their masters ... as to Christ 
(Eph 6:5; Col 3:22), desiring to please them. Sarah, a model for Christians, 
obeyed Abraham, whom she recognized as her lord and master (1 Pet 3:6). 
Envisioning the public reading of his epistles, St. Paul, after condemning the 
lazy who will not work, commands, “If anyone will not obey our word 
(expressed) in this letter ... no longer have anything to do with him” (2 Thess 
3:14). Thanks to God, whether the apostle was present or absent the community 
at Philippi always obeyed him (Phil 2:12); we could almost translate that they 
always heard him. 

Hypakoé. — This noun, unknown in classical Greek, seems to appear for the 
first time as a hapax in the LXx, where it translates the Hebrew ‘ndwah 
(“humility,” cf. Ps 18:36; Prov 15:23). In Gos. Pet. 42, it means “response.” We 
could say that it was St. Paul who introduced hypakoé into the Greek language 
and gave it its meaning of strict obedience, first of all with regard to the 
submission of every person to God, and then of the obedience of Christ as 
contrasted with Adam, the first disobedient man: “By the obedience of one, all 
will be constituted righteous” (Rom 5:19). This obedience refers to the mission 
on which Christ was sent into the world, and especially the crucifixion 
(genomenos hypékoos mechri thanatou). Heb 5:8 specifies: “Even though he 
was a Son, he learned obedience by the things that he suffered” (emathen ... tén 
hypakoén). Just as the Savior’s whole life was characterized by his submission 
to God’s will, the Christian life is defined by the initial undertaking of baptism, 
the obedience of the faith (eis hypakoén pisteds). We recognize and profess that 
Christ is the only master and Lord of our life; we submit to him our thoughts, 
will, and conduct better than prisoners of war bound hand and foot and turned 
over to a new authority: “We take every thought captive to the obedience of 
Christ (eis ten hypakoén tou Christou), and we are ready to punish all 
disobedience, when your obedience shall be complete.” 

St. Peter’s three uses of this term are remarkable. First of all in the primitive 
definition of baptism: “Having perfectly sanctified your souls by obedience to 


the truth” (1 Pet 1:22), the heart commitment and public proclamation of this 
commitment to the divine revelation, which brings definitive belonging to God 
(perfect participle). The letter is addressed “to the elect according to the 
foreknowledge of God the Father, in the sanctification of the Spirit, for 
obedience and the sprinkling of the blood of Christ” (eis hypakoén kai 
rhantismon haimatos Iésou Christou, 1:2). By the obedience of the faith, the 
baptized are placed under the lordship of Christ and promise to submit their 
lives to his precepts. Just as blood seals the diathéké (Matt 26:28; Heb 10:19), 
the union of obedience and blood refers to the ratification of the old covenant 
(Exod 24:7-8); the consecration by faith of the person and of all existence is 
definitive. That is why 1 Pet 1:14 calls Christians “children of disobedience that 
you were (ds tekna hypakoés), no longer be conformed to the former 
covetousnesses.” 

The frequency and the absoluteness of these NT expressions shows that 
primitive catechesis was designed to teach believers the idea, the meaning, and 
the fullness of Christian obedience. Philology alone cannot suffice to fill these 
out (even with the help of the synonyms peithd, hypatass6o, etc.). In biblical 
theology, we would have to begin with Matt 11:29-—30: the taking of the yoke of 
Christ and of the baptism in which the disciple recognizes Christ as Kyrios. But 
this submission must be put into context with the love that is the royal law (Jas 
2:8), at the same time strictly required and a law of liberty (1:25; cf. 1 Cor 
10:23), and which thus governs not slaves but children. Obedience, then, will 
not consist in material conformity to precepts but in taking heed and being 
teachable, letting oneself be persuaded, in having a well-disposed heart, and 
from that point submitting to a rule of life and complying with what is asked. 
The example of Christ proves that this obedience is the freest and the most 
spontaneous that there is. 


EKONMED 


ekdémeo, to leave, be in exile 


ekdemeo, S 1553; TDNT 2.63-64; EDNT 1.408; NIDNTT 2.788—790; MM 192; 
L&N 23.111, 85.21; BAGD 238 


“Being at home (endémountes) in the body, we are in exile (ekdémoumen) from 
the Lord.... We prefer to be in exile (ekdémésai) from the body and be at home 
(endémésai) with the Lord. That is why whether we are at home in this body or 
away from it (eite endémountes eite ekdémountes) it is our desire to be pleasing 
to him” (2 Cor 5:6, 8, 9). These three occurrences of ekdémeo, the only 


occurrences in the whole Bible, are rather difficult to translate, because this 
compound of démos (“land, territory”) is relatively uncommon and has varied 
meanings. 

The first meaning is “leave” (with an accusative of the place or person): 
“Solon left the country and went to Egypt” (Herodotus 1.30); “Laius had left to 
consult the oracle.” Next, it can mean “go away”: “The one who has killed will 
go away into some other country and to some other place, and he will stay there 
in exile.” It can also mean “travel” and becomes synonymous with apodémed 
(“leave on a journey,” Matt 25:14; Mark 12:1; Luke 20:9): “These are the 
conditions imposed on a trip abroad” (Plato, Leg. 12.1952 d); “The soul 
completed the journey, because it found a path” (Ps.-Aristotle, Mund. 1.391). In 
T. Abr., the verb is used for death, as in 2 Cor: leaving the body to go to God. 

In the papyri, this verb is almost always used for changing one’s residence, 
going from one place to another, leaving one’s country or moving. In the first 
century AD, two ephebes state, “If we move or if we leave, we must notify the 
president.” “Ever since we left (aph’ hou exedémésamen) the monarchs have 
done nothing ...” (P.Mich. 43, 5; third century Bc). The meaning “be absent” is 
well attested: “Be so good as to write Epharmostos to be there and not to be 
absent (egdémountos) when the matter is judged.” 

The Pauline use of moving as a metaphor for death, expressed as a play on 
words, is clear: it is a matter of moving from one country to another, that is, 
moving out of here in order to move in elsewhere, leaving the body behind to 
gain heaven and see Christ. Here below, Christians are in exile “apart from the 
Lord.” They live as exiles (ekdémeo) so long as they dwell in this body, which 
is likened to a tent (skénos — 2 Cor 5:1, 4— a symbol of nomadic life) because 
their citizenship is heavenly (Phil 3:20). The idea could have been 
comprehensible to pagans: “A little earth envelops and hides his body; his soul, 
having escaped his members, is possessed by the vast ouranos.” 


EKAVOLOL 
eklyomai, to untie, dissolve, be physically or morally weak 


eklyomai S 1590; EDNT 1.419; NIDNTT 3.177-178; L&N 23.79, 25.288; 
BAGD 243 


Eklyo, “untie, slacken, dissolve,” is used for spilling water (P.Tebt. 49, 6; 54, 
16; second-first century) and in the context of bathing; in the second century 
BC, Asclepiades complains about a brawl in which he was victimized by the 
bath-house employees when, seriously ill, he emerged exhausted from the bath: 


“and when I emerged eklelymenos from the bath” (kamou anabantos eg 
balaneiou eglelymenou, P.Tebt. 798, 7). Herod relaxed and finally fainted in a 
bath full of oil (Josephus, War 1.657). 

In the passive, the verb is often used of people who are fasting and who 
faint from hunger. (It was his concern about this eventuality that prompted 
Jesus to multiply the loaves for the crowd that had followed him on the 
mountain.) It is also used for men worn out by a long march (1 Sam 30:21, 
Hebrew pagar, in the piel, too weak) across a wilderness (2 Sam 16:2, Hebrew 
ya ap) or after battle (2 Sam 21:15, Hebrew ‘tip; 1 Macc 10:82); they arrive 
exhausted at their stopping place. This tiredness or physical weakness is 
expressed in the figure of speech “to have limp, soft, or lifeless hands.” 

But it is also said that the heart weakens, and the present participle 
eklyomenos is used not only for physical weakness but also for moral laxity and 
thus signifies a lack of spiritual vigor, laxity provoked by weariness, lack of 
courage, giving up. Hence the expression “he relaxed his eagerness” (exelyse to 
prothymon). This is the meaning in NT exhortations: “Having undertaken to do 
good, let us not lose courage; at the desired time we shall reap a harvest, if we 
do not slacken (mé eklyomenos)” (Gal 6:9); “Consider [the sufferings of] the 
one who endured in his own person such contradiction by sinners, so that you 
may not weaken, your souls may not slacken.” Christians who have started out 
energetically but lack hypomoné see their courage fall off bit by bit and are 
incapable of carrying through. That which is most difficult in the Christian life 
is not the heroism of a single day, but perseverance in faithfulness to the loftiest 
ideal: the imitation of the crucified Christ. Hence the present imperative — méde 
eklyou, quoted from Prov 3:11 —in Heb 12:5: “Do not slacken” when you 
undergo trials at God’s hand. Providential training through correction is 
designed for your good. 


EKTEVELO, EKTEVIG, EKTEVOC 
ekteneia, fervor, unfailing intensity; ektenés, ektenos, without ceasing, 
zealously, urgently 


ekteneia, S 1616; TDNT 2.464; EDNT 1.422; MM 198; L&N 25.70; BAGD 
245 | ektenes, S 1618; TDNT 2.463—464; EDNT 1.422; MM 198; L&N 25.71, 
68.12; BAGD 245 | ektenos, S 1619; EDNT 1.422; MM 199; L&N 25.71, 
68.12; BAGD 245 


These terms express tautness and, in a moral sense, an effort that can be 
understood either as perseverance (“without respite, without letting up, 


assiduously”) or as intensity (“with fervor, urgently”). The two meanings are 
often joined together in a context that makes it difficult to distinguish between 
them. In the OT, which does not use ektenés (cf. 3 Macc 3:10; 5:29), their 
usages are religious, notably with respect to the great cries of prayer that Israel 
voices, forcefully and one might almost say violently, toward God. 

Luke also uses ektends with respect to prayer: in the garden, Jesus prayed 
with more urgency, and when “Peter was being guarded in prison, the church 
urgently prayed to God for him.” As for 1 Peter, it bids the baptized “Love one 
another from the bottom of your hearts, intensely” and repeats, “Above all, 
have an intense love between yourselves,” meaning that this love should stretch 
and be as fervent as possible. 

In contemporary usage, especially in the inscriptions, ektenés and ektends 
refer to a constant concern to be of service, exacting and untiring zeal, urgent 
affection, and even lavish gift-giving; things that would be attributed today to 
“fervent love” (cf. Rom 12:11). As part of the official vocabulary of 
chancelleries, ekteneia, ektends, and ektenés are in copious supply in honorific 
decrees, where they enjoy a privileged association with prothymia, prothymos, 
prothymos, as Hesychius and the Suda note. In Thrace: “I have a fervent desire 
to benefit everyone” (prothymian gar ektenestatén eché tou poiein eu pantas, 
I.Thas. 186, 10). A decree from Lampsacus sends to the magistrates of Thasos 
the list of honors conferred upon Dionysodoros, who “shows himself full of 
ardor and zeal for the interests of the people” (ektené kai prothymon heauton eis 
ta tou démou paraskeuazei pragmata, ibid., 171, 14 = SEG XIII, 458 and the 
commentary of J. Tréheux in BCH, 1953, pp. 426-433); “he showed himself 
full of ardor and zeal for all” (pasi ektené kai prothymon auton pareicheto). 
Around 188, the Milesians honor the physician Apollonios, “he showed himself 
ektenés and prothymos likewise according to his art,” (ektené kai prothymon 
homoios heauton pareicheto kata te tén technén, Dittenberger, Syl. 620, 8, 13); 
the Erythreans féte their praetors, “they proved themselves ektenés and 
prothymos toward the defense of the city” (ekteneis kai prothymous autous 
pareschonto pros tén tés poleds phylakeén, ibid. 442, 9; cf. SB 8855, 10). 
Around 200: “showing himself ektenés and prothymos in everything” (ektené 
kai prothymon em pasi paraskeuazomenos, I.Priene 82, 10-11; cf. ektené kai 
prothymon heauton ... parechetai, I.Magn., 86, 12 and 20); a decree in honor of 
Boulagoras, “whereas having been chosen several times by the people as their 
representative during public proceedings, he was unflagging in his activity and 
zeal — ektené kai prothymos — and he has secured many advantages and profits 
for the city.” Around 130, an inscription of Pergamum, “so that ... now ina 
manner worthy of godlike honors he became most ektenés in his zeal” (hopds 
... nyn isothedn éxiomenos timon ektenesteros ginétai té prothymia). 


The association of zeal and ardor is similar. Cf. a hydrophore of Artemis: 
ektenos kai philoteimos (I.Did., 375, 8); “fulfilling the duties of hydrophoros in 
a matter worthy of his race, philoteimds, and performing the mysteries ektends” 
(plérosasa de kai tén hydrophorian axiods tou genous philoteimds kai ta men 
mystéria ektenos telesasa, ibid. 381, 8). A decree of the Athenian association of 
soteriasts (worshipers of Artemis Soteira) sets out to reward a certain Diodorus: 
“the synod having received his ekteneia and philotimia.” The council and 
people of Sardis honor a priestess Claudia Polla Quintilla, who on the one hand 
had served the god and the community in an orderly and zealous fashion 
(kosmios, philoteimos) and on the other hand had generously (or constantly) 
funded public sacrifices out of her own pocket. In 218 BC, a letter-decree from 
the kosmoi (rulers) and city of Gortyn expresses the gratitude of the city to the 
physician Hermias of Cos, who for five years worked for “citizens and all 
inhabitants with zeal and constancy — philotimios and ektenios — in everything 
pertaining to his profession and all other cares.” 

From these usages it emerges that ekteneia in the NT is intensity without 
negligence or failing, whether in prayer or brotherly love. It would not seem 
that the accent falls on duration or persistence; it is rather fervor, authenticity, 
magnanimity, a certain lavishness of feeling that characterize Christian agapé, 
eager and generous. To better situate 1 Pet 1:22 and 4:8, we should note that in 
literary texts ektends, often in conjunction with philophronos and ektenés, often 
modifies friendship. In fact, hoi ektenestatoi is used for the most fervent friends 
(Polybius 21.22.4). In 182 Bc, Eumenes II invites the city of Cos to celebrate 
games in honor of Athena Nikephora, “with all those who are most ektenés to 
us among the Greeks.” Arcesilas informs his friend Thaumasis that he has 
drawn up a will in his favor, so greatly has the latter proven his zeal toward him 
(ton eis em’ ektenos houtd pephilotimémenon, Diogenes Laertius 4.6.44). 
Attalus II, writing around 160 to Attis, priest of the temple of Cybele at 
Pessinus, declares “Menodorus, whom you sent to me, gave me your fervent 
and friendly letter.” Arbaces “eagerly forged close relations with the leaders of 
troops from various nations and succeeded in gaining their friendship” 
(Diodorus Siculus 2.24.3). 

But St. Peter’s vision of such generous and constant brotherly love is only 
possible as a function of the divine rebirth of the children of God. They share in 
a divine love and give expression to its spontaneity and fervor. 


EKTPETOLAL 
ektrepomai, to change direction, deviate, go astray 


ektrepomai, S 1624; EDNT 1.423; NIDNTT 3.902-903; MM 199; L&N 13.155, 
31.65; BAGD 246 


Very rare in the papyri, the verb ektrepo is used only in the middle or passive 
voice in the NT. It expresses a change of state or direction and seems to have in 
the first century connotations that vary according to context. Used notably in 
the moral or religious sphere, it means that one withdraws, deviates, turns aside 
from one way to go astray, get lost, flee down another. It is in this sense that the 
word is used four times in the Pastorals, where it seems to have become a 
technical term of parenesis: the heterodox turn away to wander in empty 
verbiage, exetrapésan eis mataiologian (1 Tim 1:6; second aorist passive); 
heretics turn their ears away from the truth, turning instead to fables, epi de tous 
mythous ektrapésontas (2 Tim 4:4, future passive indicative); Timothy must 
flee this profane chatter; young widows go astray after Satan (1 Tim 5:15, 
exetrapésan). 

The first-century parallels, Jewish and pagan, have this ethical significance: 
the nouveaux riches do not see the route before them and go astray in areas in 
which no paths have been cleared, eis anodias ektrepontai (Philo, Spec. Laws 
2.23); “Turn aside from eunuchs (gallous ektrepesthai) and flee the company of 
those who have deprived themselves of their virility” (Josephus, Ant. 4.290). 
The young “turn aside from the ways of their fathers, they take the opposite 
path” (ibid. 6.34). “Rehoboam went astray in unjust and impious actions, eis 
adikous kai asebeis exetrapé praxeis” (ibid. 8.251); eis indicates the direction 
toward which one turns; cf. 5.98 — “If you turn aside to imitate other nations.” 
Hyrcanus, a disciple of the Pharisees, bade them take notice if he committed 
any fault or turned aside from the way of justice (tés hodou tés dikaias 
ektrepomenon) and correct him (ibid. 13.290). In his chapter on training, 
Musonius says to “do anything to avoid things that are truly evil.” T. Nageli 
cites an inscription of Oenoanda in Lycia that is very close to the wording of 1 
Tim 1:6 and 6:20 — ektrepesthai dei tous sophistikous logous. 

Ektrepomai is also used in medical and surgical contexts — “leave its place, 
disconnect, dislocate, separate,” — and it is in this sense that we should 
understand Heb 12:13 — “Let the lame person not deviate; let him be healed.” 


EKTPOLO 
ektroma, stillborn child, child born abnormally before term 


ektroma, S 1626; TDNT 2.465-467; EDNT 1.423; NIDNTT 1.182-183; MM 
200; L&N 23.55; BAGD 246 


After listing the appearances of the risen Christ to the apostles, St. Paul 
concludes: “And finally, as to a prematurely born child, he appeared even to 
me; for I am the least of the apostles” (1 Cor 15:8—9). A NT hapax, ektroma is 
used three times in the LXx, and always in a comparison. Aaron pleads with 
Moses on behalf of Miriam when she is stricken with leprosy: “Let her not be 
like a stillborn child (hosei ektroma, Hebrew mit), that emerges from its 
mother’s womb with half its body eaten away” (Num 12:12). “Why was I not 
like a stillborn child (hosper ektroma), hidden in its mother’s womb, like the 
little ones who have not seen the light of day?” The rich man, who has fathered 
a hundred sons and lived a long life, but whose soul is not satisfied and who 
does not receive a proper burial, is worse off than “the stillborn child, because 
in vanity it came and in obscurity it went, and in obscurity will its name be 
hidden; it has not even seen the sun and has not known it” (Eccl 6:3). In all 
three cases, the ektroma is a stillborn child, a physiological definition that sheds 
no light on the Pauline metaphor. 

There is a single occurrence in the papyri, dating from 142 Bc. A pregnant 
Jewish woman complains that she was attacked by another woman, perhaps in a 
village of Samaria, and is in danger of having a miscarriage. In the secular 
literature, the term is not used by gynecologists and can be cited only in one 
text from Aristotle and in the definition of Hesychius: “a child born dead, 
untimely, something cast out of the woman” (ektroma: paidion nekron aoron, 
ekbolé gynaikos). 

Since the documentation is poor and worthless for shedding light in 1 Cor 
15:8, exegetes make the most of a notation by the twelfth-century polygraph J. 
Tzetzes, who saw the term ektroma as a derogatory label and understood the 
apostle to be taking up an insult used against him by his adversaries, like 
“ordure” (peripséma) in 1 Cor 4:13. But J. Schneider (TDNT, vol. 2, pp. 465— 
467) has demonstrated that this polemical interpretation does not square with 
the kerygmatic material that precedes. Thus it seems preferable to see in this 
word an expression of humility, as it was understood by Ignatius of Antioch, 
the Greek Fathers, and a number of moderns. 

T. Boman points out the triply depreciative expression: the last of the series 
— like a stillborn child — the lowliest or most minuscule of the apostles 
(elachistos, imperceptible); and he cites the Latin abortivus (dwarfish, infantile, 
falling short in maturity) which was not unknown to Paul. In effect, St. Irenaeus 
knew an analogous meaning: “shapeless and formless, like an ektroma.” So 
ektroma, derived from ektitrosko (pierce, tear), literally means a fetus born 
before its time and violently; metaphorically, the Pauline image would be that 
of a body ripped by force from a woman’s womb (the synagogue). The 
reference would be to the abnormal and sudden character of Paul’s birth to the 


Christian faith and the apostolic ministry. His case is indeed different from that 
of the Twelve. He, Saul, was in a way a “premature birth,” in an immature stage 
of his gestation in grace, “only a spiritual embryo” (T. Boman, p. 49). He 
immediately explains: “since I had persecuted the church of God” (verse 9). 
Moreover, in the occurrences of ektroma, the emphasis is always placed in the 
abnormal birth, before term, whether the baby is dead or living (Schneider). It 
required an omnipotent intervention by Christ to give this persecutor, in one 
stroke, both faith and the apostolic calling. 


EKYDYO 
ekpsycho, to be short of breath, expire 


ekpsucho, S 1634; EDNT 1.424; MM 200; L&N 23.99; BAGD 247 


Instead of the classical apopsychd, the Koine uses — though rarely — the verb 
ekpsycho, which has quite variable meanings. It appears for the first time in 
Epicharmus in the sense “dry out,” but in Ps.-Aristotle it means “be short of 
breath” (Ps.-Aristotle, Pr. 882; 886). In Plutarch: “Cooling off (to 
ekpsychesthai) not only hardens bodies but also causes them to melt” (Quaest. 
conv. 6.8.6; 695 D). 

In Judg 4:21, Alexandrinus translates the Hebrew ‘ip as exepsyxen (Sisera 
“fell motionless and died”), whereas the piel of kahdh in Ezek 21:12 has to be 
translated ekpsyxei pasa sarx kai pan pneuma (“all flesh and every spirit will 
weaken”). The only three occurrences of the verb (in the aorist indicative) in the 
NT are in St. Luke, and they all mean “give up the ghost.” Ananias “fell down 
and expired” (Acts 5:5); so also Sapphira (5:10) and Herod Agrippa I (“he was 
eaten by worms and expired,” 12:23). Perhaps this was the medical meaning in 
the first century, but its usages in Hippocrates (quoted by Hesychius) refer to “a 
patient who blacks out” (Aff. 1.5, 1.18). 


EAXATTOV (EAGOOWV), EAATTOVED, EAATTOM 
elatton (elasson), smaller, lesser; e/attoned, to have less, have too little; 
elattoo, to diminish 


elatton (elasson), S 1640: TDNT 4.648-659; EDNT 1.426; NIDNTT 2.427428; 
MM 201; L&N 59.3, 67.116, 87.67; BDF §834(1), 47(2), 61(1), 185(4), 263(3); 


BAGD 248 | elattoneo, S 1641; EDNT 1.426; MM 201; L&N 57.41; BAGD 
248 | elatoo, S 1642; EDNT 1.426; MM 201; L&N 87.68; BAGD 248 


If it is true that in the Hellenistic era the double consonant ss replaced the Attic 
tt, this is not a general rule. It applies most of the time in the Lxx, but elatton is 
much more common than e/asson in the papyri. The NT confirms this variety of 
usage, with e/asson twice (John 2:10; Rom 9:12) and elatton twice (1 Tim 5:9; 

Heb 7:7). 

Elasson, very common in comparisons of size, functions as the comparative 
of mikros, “smaller, lesser,” and the opposite of meiz6n (to designate a younger 
sibling), of kreitton (“the lesser is blessed by the greater’’), of kalon (the wine 
that is less good is served at the end of the meal), or of pleidn (Exod 16:17; 
Num 26:54; 33:54; P.Mich. 636, 8); thus the neuter mé e/atton is used in 1 Tim 
5:9 — a woman is not to be enrolled with the widows until she is “at least sixty 
years old.” 

The denominative verb elattoneo, “have less or too little, lack,” a NT hapax 
(2 Cor 8:15) is a citation of Exod 16:18 — “the one who had less manna did not 
go wanting.” It is rare in the papyri, but attested in 217 Bc: a defrauder in a 
wine delivery will be required “to restore to us the difference, fourteen missing 
jugs” (to diaphoron ton elattonounton 16' keramion, P.Magd. 26, 12). In 11 BC, 
the word is used for the lack of the price of 230 kotylai of oil (BGU 1195, 19); 
and in the third century AD: “it is my joy and my glory to produce more and 
lose nothing” (p/eon exeurein kai mé elattonin, P.Oxy. 2407, 54). 

Elatto6 also has the meaning “lack, be deprived of,” as well as “decrease,” 
like the present passive infinitive in John 3:30 — “he must become greater, but I 
must decrease.” The decreasing can be monetary or solar (Dio Cassius 45.17: 
“the light of the sun seems to diminish and go out”) or physical (Philo, Virtues 
46; Etern. World 65); but also psychological or social. In 180 Bc, Orthagoras of 
Araxa is the object of an honorific decree because “sent on a mission to the 
confederation, he so conducted the debates with words and with deeds that he 
gained advantages for our people and we avoided suffering the least 
diminution, kai en médeni elattothénai.” It can refer to a decrease in quality (Sir 
16:23; Philo, Giants 27); “the science of gymnastics is not inferior to any other 
art” (Philostratus, Gym. 1). It is in this sense that God made man slightly, 
hardly (élattosas brachy) lower than the angels (Heb 2:7, citing Ps 8:5). 


EASED, EAEOS 
eleed, to have compassion, show favor or mercy; eleos, compassion, mercy 
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Eleos is an irregular noun. Normally masculine, it is most commonly neuter in 
the Hellenistic period. It refers to a “feeling,” namely, the feeling of one who is 
moved by the sight of another’s suffering and in a way shares in it: compassion. 
Such a sensitivity to misery is unacceptable without controls or objective 
motives. Furthermore, Aristotle specifies that “pity has as its object a being that 
does not deserve its misfortune” (Aristotle, Poet. 13.1453) and defines eleos as 
“a pain following upon the sight of a destructive or painful evil that strikes a 
person who does not deserve it and that one might expect to suffer oneself or 
see one’s own dear ones suffer.... To feel pity, one must obviously be able to 
think that one is exposed” (Rh. 2.8.1385-14). One must be moved only at the 
sight or the thought of someone suffering wrongly. This idea was taken up by 
the whole Greek tradition, notably by Polybius, and became even more 
categorical with the Cynics: “The Cynic must feel neither envy nor pity.” Of 
course, even philosophers sometimes show themselves more favorable to 
altruistic feelings, but even so, pity remains suspect, even a weakness. 

R. Bultmann (“éAeoc,” in TDNT, vol. 2, p. 478) mentions the large role 
played by pity in the administration of justice. The litigant or the accused 
always seeks to gain the judge’s eleos; they bring before the court “pity, 
excuses, humanity, but no human law, no divine law, allows the accrual of 
profit from this unclean wretch.” “He begged and supplicated the judges with 
many tears ... to stir their compassion.” In the third century BC, an old man, 
victim of the theft of grain, asks for the king’s help and concludes, “Thus, 
thanks to you, O king, I will enjoy the effects of justice and mercy for the rest 
of my days.” 

With the Lxx, we enter an entirely new world, in the first place because pity 
is exalted with considerable frequency, and secondly because it becomes a 
religious virtue and especially a divine attribute, so much so that Israel’s 
religion appears to be the cult of a God of mercy, which is an innovation — 
despite the altar raised by the Athenians to Eleos (Pausanias 1.17.1; Diodorus 
Siculus 13.22.7) and the Epidaurian belief (Eleos epieikés theos, IG IV, 1282). 
After all, e/eed and eleos are translation Greek; all, e/eed and eleos are 
translation Greek; they reflect the content of the Hebrew original. Most 
commonly the verb e/eeo translates the Hebrew /dnan, “show favor or grace,” 
with the nuance of a freely given favor, a generous gift. Thus the usages of the 
verb connote preferential love for a certain person that is shown in the 


generosity with which favors are granted. Fairly often e/eed translates the piel 
of the Hebrew raham, “have pity, show mercy,” but also “love tenderly.” On 
the other hand, there are 172 instances in which the LxxX uses eleos to translate 
hesed, a word whose significance is varied and disputed but whose basic 
meaning is “goodness, benevolence, favorable disposition,” covering the 
spectrum from plain sympathy and goodness to mercy and clemency. It is 
fundamentally a species of love (and is often linked with love — “love hesed” 
[Amos 5:5] means to love tenderly); and most of its occurrences have to do 
with God’s mercy or lovingkindness. The description of God as rah-hesed, 
literally “great in favor,” is to be understood as meaning “abundant in mercy” 
(polyeleos, Num 14:18; Joel 2:13; Ps 86:5, 15). Translators of the NT must keep 
these nuances in mind wherever they must render the rich meaning of formally 
biblical eleos. 

The NT takes up Israel’s faith in God’s mercy in exactly the same form and 
continues it. It gives much greater emphasis, however, to the precept of 
brotherly mercy, which it makes into an active, internal virtue, an indispensable 
condition of eternal blessedness and an imitation of the heavenly Father. In the 
parable of the Unmerciful Servant, Jesus first contrasts two debts — one 
enormous (ten thousand talents), the other miniscule (a hundred denarii) — then 
the two creditors. The king is moved by a visceral compassion (splanchnistheis, 
Matt 18:27) when he hears his debtor’s supplications and forgives the whole 
debt; but the latter shuts out all feelings of pity and not only refuses to forgive 
the debt owed him but throws the debtor into prison. So this is the motivation 
for the king’s (God’s) judgment: “Contemptible servant, ought you not also to 
have had pity on your fellow-servant, since I took pity on you?” (ouk edei kai 
se eleésai ton syndoulon sou, hos kago se éleésa, 18:33). And he hands him 
over to the torturers. Jesus explains the teaching of the parable: “So also will 
my heavenly Father do to you, if each of you does not forgive (mé aphéte) his 
brother from the heart” (18:35). On the one hand, “from the heart” contrasts 
with forgiveness merely spoken with the lips; it is a matter of not only 
overlooking the offenses of which one has been victim, but of loving one’s 
neighbor, that is, of wishing and doing him well in every circumstance (Matt 
5:44). On the other hand, God will treat us according to the way we treat our 
brethren. The motivation for brotherly compassion is imitation of God; which 
puts the emphasis on the interiority and sincerity of the forgiveness. The one 
who shows compassion has a good heart. 

The good Samaritan is a model, because he was moved by compassion at 
the sight of the wounded stranger (id6n esplanchnisthé, Luke 10:33) and helped 
him, showing himself to be the “neighbor” of the man who fell into the hands 
of the brigands. Just the opposite of the priest and the Levite, who passed by the 


wounded man, remaining indifferent strangers and even turning aside for fear of 
contracting a legal defilement, the Samaritan was completely spontaneous, 
quick to act, disinterested, and efficient in his generosity simply because he was 
good-hearted and was moved (ho poiésas to eleos met’ autou, 10:37), because 
he knew himself and showed himself to be the brother of the stranger. 

The apostles praise this virtue: “The wisdom from on high is ... full of 
mercy and good fruit” (mesté eleous kai karpon agathon, Jas 3:17); a love that 
originates with God reflects the very wisdom of God and is made manifest in 
“good works.” It is beneficent, especially toward the unfortunate. The one who 
carries out such a ministry in the church will radiate goodness: “Let the one 
who practices mercy (do so) with joy” (ho eleon en hilarotéti, Rom 12:8; cf. 
Prov 22:8 a, LXX), not only because God loves a cheerful giver (2 Cor 9:7) or 
to build up the unfortunate with a smile but because “there is greater happiness 
in giving than in receiving” (Acts 20:35). Jude (21—22) addresses all Christians: 
“Keep yourselves in the love of God, awaiting the mercy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ for life everlasting (prosdechomenoi to eleos tou kyriou hémon). Have 
pity on those who are deciding” (or “disputing,” kai hous men eleate 
diakrinomenous — the textual variants are numerous). This whole catechesis 
was already contained in the promise of divine mercy to those who pardon their 
neighbor: “Blessed are the merciful, for they themselves shall be shown 
mercy.” 

As for God, his mercy is revealed in the coming of the messianic salvation 
and is sung by the Virgin Mary and the priest Zechariah in terms borrowed 
from the oT. It is a gratuitous favor, a grace that presupposes God’s love and 
the intervention of his omnipotence. In addition, it is manifested in Elizabeth’s 
motherhood (Luke 1:58), as it is shown to the Gerasene demoniac (Mark 5:19), 
to St. Paul (1 Cor 7:25; 2 Cor 4:1; 1 Tim 1:13, 16), to Epaphroditus (Phil 2:27), 
to the house of Onesiphorus (2 Tim 1:16; cf. SB 1872). It extends to all 
believers (Gal 6:16) and together with Christ’s mercy becomes the content of 
the apostle’s wish for a whole church: “Grace, mercy, and peace from God the 
Father and Christ our Savior” (1 Tim 1:2; 2 Tim 1:2; Jude 2; 2 John 3). Thus it 
is God’s mercy that accounts for the conversion of a persecutor and his sending 
as an apostle, for the healing of a sick person, for the casting out of a demon, 
for purification from sin and a life united to God. Blind, epileptic, and leprous 
folk all appeal to Jesus’ compassion, always with success, and it is thanks to his 
intercession that believers can “approach the throne of grace to receive mercy 
and find grace to help in time of need” (Heb 4:16). 

Certainly God is free to grant or deny his favors and his forgiveness (Rom 
9:15-18; cf. Exod 33:19); but those who yesterday were “Not pitied” are today 
“Pitied” (1 Pet 2:10; cf. Hos 1:6—9). St. Paul’s innovation in the biblical 


theology of eleos is to locate God’s mercy at the beginning and at the end of the 
plan of salvation: “Formerly you were disobedient to God; now you have 
obtained mercy.... God has consigned all people to disobedience so as to show 
mercy to all” (Rom 11:30—32). Universal mercy extends to Gentiles as well as 
Jews (Rom 15:9) and consists in the forgiveness of sins. It is made effective for 
each one in baptism (“He has saved us according to his mercy through a bath of 
regeneration and renewal in the Holy Spirit” (Titus 3:5), and it has an 
eschatological bearing (“God wished to make known the wealth of his glory in 
vessels of mercy that he has prepared for glory”). The whole Christian life here 
below consists in “waiting for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ for life 
everlasting” (Jude 21). 


éAniC@, sAmic 
elpizo, to hope; elpis, hope 
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We note that the noun elpis is absent from the four Gospels and thus that the 
Lord did not use the word hope. The verb e/pizo is used only twice in its secular 
sense (“If you lend to those from whom you hope to receive ...” [Luke 6:34; cf. 
elpizon ... apodosei, L. Robert, Gladiateurs, n. 55]; “Herod hoped to see Jesus 
perform some miracle” [Luke 23:8]) and three times in its religious sense, all in 
accord with the oT meaning. The more the proclamation of the gospel of 
salvation advanced in Asia Minor and in Europe, the more the apostles, 
especially St. Paul, came in contact with pagans, whom they defined as “those 
who have no hope.” These pagans are amazed by the unique elpis (Eph 4:4; 
Heb 3:6; cf. P.Brem. 1, 1: mia én elpis kai loipé prosdokia; UPZ 42, 39; 
C.P.Herm. 116; Josephus, War 5.64; 6.160) that animates all the members of 
the new religion. They cry for help (Acts 16:9 — boéthéson hémin), so that the 
preaching of the faith is oriented more and more toward a preaching of hope 
(cf. Heb 11:1), and the confession of faith becomes a homologia tés elpidos 
akliné (“unwavering confession of hope,” Heb 10:23). 

I. — Secular objects of hope. — If hope is defined as “expectation of 
something good,” then there are many good things (Sir 2:9): returning to one’s 
country (Jer 44:14; Philo, Spec. Laws 4.17; Polybius 3.63.7), freedom (Isa 25:9; 


cf. Jdt 6:9; Ps 112:7), receiving a teaching (Isa 42:4; cf. Philo, Change of 
Names 8), help (2 Macc 3:29), a wage (Wis 2:22, misthon), money, a harvest 
(Philo, Virtues 159; Rewards 129; 1 Cor 9:10); escaping an illness (2 Macc 
3:29; Philo, Sacr. Abel and Cain 123; Josephus, War 1.657; Ant. 17.172), a 
shipwreck (Acts 27:20), a disaster (Job 2:9); what in Greek is called salvation 
(Philo, Flacc. 11; To Gaius 151, 329; 4 Macc 11:7). Philo specifies that people 
hope for useful goods, like wealth, health, reputation (Alleg. Interp. 3.86; 
Decalogue 91; To Gaius 11), pleasures (Dreams 2.209), favors and 
compliments (Abraham 128; To Gaius 137), a calm and tranquil life (Moses 
1.214), a contemplative life (Migr. Abr. 70), wellbeing (Joseph 162), freedom 
(Alleg. Interp. 3.194; Moses 1.171, 193; Virtues 123), fatherhood (Alleg. Interp. 
3.85; Spec. Laws 1.138; 4.203; Decalogue 126; Virtues 207), motherhood 
(Spec. Laws 3.62), marriage (Husbandry 158; Prelim. Stud. 5; Aristaenetus 
1.21.14: elpizomenos estin ho gamos hédys), victory (Spec. Laws 4.28; Good 
Man Free 111; To Gaius 356; Husbandry 162; Joseph 138), booty (Cherub. 
75), happiness (Flight 145; Abraham 7; To Gaius 82), perfection (Heir 311; 
Decalogue 113). St. Paul and St. John express several times their desire to visit 
a community, to prolong a visit, to be free to meet a disciple. This meaning is in 
conformity with common usage as expressed in the papyri: “Tell Longinus that 
I hope to meet him again.” The desire is expressed that a certain order will be 
carried out (P.Ant. 188, 10), that a guilty person will be imprisoned (SB 9616, 
28), that a certain person will make an effort (P.Brem. 5, 8: dosein ergasian; a 
Latinism, cf. Luke 12:58), that someone will carry out our business (P.Oxy. 
3147, 8, hoti poiei to pragma hémon), that a field will be sown (P.Ryl. 243, 8), 
that certain things will be pleasing (PSI 1242, 3: auta hédista; first century; cf. 
SB 9528). Someone counts on receiving money (P.Mich. 480, 15; 
Pap.Lugd.Bat. XI, 28, 10; P.Oslo 50, 7; P.Laur. 39, 8) or help. Soldiers hope 
for promotion. In the midst of trials, the danger is that one will lose all hope. Is 
a happy life not sustained by hope? In contracts for divorce by mutual consent, 
the spouses recognize that they were united in a legal marriage and ina 
common life “for the procreation of children, according to the human custom, 
with good hopes” (epi chréstais elpisin, C.P.Herm. 29, 10 = SB 9278; 
C.Pap.Jud. 513). In all these texts, we can conclude on the one hand that human 
hope is the expectation — uncertain, confident, or anguished — of a desired good; 
it glimpses as possible or probable the realization of that which it counts on. On 
the other hand, the birthright of every human being, man or woman, but above 
all of the poor and unfortunate, is to retain hope. “Thales, when asked what the 
commonest thing was, answered, ‘Hope — for even those who have nothing else 
still have this.’ ” 


Otherwise, in biblical as in secular Greek, e/piz6 (en) means to hope in 
someone, to place one’s confidence in people or in earthly realities: the people 
of Shechem put their hope in Gaal (Judg 9:26; cf. 20:36), Hezekiah put his in 
Egypt and his horsemen (2 Kgs 18:24), the Assyrians put theirs in their shields 
and spears; Israel in Bethel (Jer 48:13) and Egypt (Ezek 29:16); but Jer 17:5 
curses the person who trusts in a human (Philo, Flacc. 22). This same meaning, 
“placing one’s confidence,” is found in the papyri: “For we would not have 
expected him to perish (future infinitive of diapipto) in so short a time” (ou gar 
an élpisamen en houto brachei chrono diapesein auton, SB 6787, 39; third 
century BC); “but I hope that I shall be saved through your prayers” (elpizo de 
diasothésesthai me dia ton euchon sou, ibid. 7872, col. II, 10; C.P.Herm. 5, 11). 
It is attested especially in Jewish and Christian tomb inscriptions: “I expect a 
good hope of mercy”; but then the verb has a religious meaning. 

II. — Religious objects of hope. — Pagans placed their confidence in God to 
obtain earthly goods. In the first century AD, according to Orphic and mystery 
traditions, souls aspire to immortality, to a blessed survival after death, and it 
was thought that Dionysus would protect his faithful ones after death. But this 
hope was never named as such, and it is only Plutarch who states that the 
initiates into the mysteries undergo “a sudden thrill mixed with hope” (met’ 
elpidos idias echousi, De fac. 28; 943 c), when they are in the act of clinging to 
the moon. 

A veritable semantic revolution is effected by the Lxx, which gives elpis 
and e/pizo a strictly religious meaning. Hope, which is always directed toward 
God, is no longer any expectation whatsoever, but a sure and certain confidence 
in Yahweh. It is not only the virtue of certain individuals but also the faith, 
piety, and spirituality of Israel, as these are expressed by the psalmists and the 
sages: “The hope of the righteous is full of immortality” (Wis 3:4). “The hope 
of those who fear God is placed in the one who saves them.” No object is given 
to elpis. It is only a matter of finding one’s refuge in Yahweh and having full 
and complete confidence in him. The twelve prophets have throughout history 
strengthened the chosen people “by certitude and constancy of hope” (en pistei 
elpidos, Sir 49:10). Just as pagans denounce the vain and deceptive hope that 
animates humans without God — for destiny laughs at hopes (Josephus, War 
1.233) — so does Israel affirm the blessedness of elpis based on the true God: 
“Happy is the one whose hope is in Yahweh, his God” (Ps 146:5; cf. Sir 14:2); 
“Yahweh of Hosts, blessed is the person who hopes in you” (Ps 84:12). 
“Blessed is the person who trusts in Yahweh; the Lord is his hope” (Jer 17:7); 
“The hope of the righteous is joy, but the hope of the wicked will perish.” 

St. Paul — who would be imprisoned “because of the hope of Israel” (Acts 
28:20) — is the faithful heir of this language, this lexicon, and this faith: “God, 


in whom we have placed our hope (eis hon élpikamen) ... will deliver us, with 
you helping us through prayer.” “It is for this reason that we toil and strive, that 
we have placed our hope in the living God (é/pikamen epi theo zonti), who is 
the Savior of all people, especially of believers” (1 Tim 4:10). The verb in the 
perfect emphasizes that the hope is immutable and is the source of all the 
efforts, like that of the widow who “has placed her hope in God” (é/piken epi 
theon, 1 Tim 5:5) and whose prayer is almost constant, because God is her only 
help. This is the example given by the holy women of Israel who “placed their 
hope in God” (gynaikes hai elpizousai eis theon, 1 Pet 3:5). This is still the 
traditional contrast: expecting the pleasures that this world can offer or 
expecting from God alone the regard and recompense of virtuous conduct. 

The object of this hope is rarely specified and never defined. 2 Thess 2:16 is 
content to say that Christ and God our Father have given us “a good hope 
graciously” (elpida agathén en chariti), but Heb 7:19 states that the new 
covenant introduced “a better hope (kreittonos elpidos) whereby we draw near 
to God”; not only is the certitude complete, but the things hoped for are far 
superior. We may distinguish hope in the realization of the promises of the 
Messiah and his kingdom, the fervent expectation of salvation, eternal life, 
glory, (Rom 5:2; 8:21; Eph 1:18; Col 1:27), resurrection, the appearing- 
epiphany of Christ and of all the good things implied in the concept of the 
heavenly inheritance (Rom 8:17; 1 Cor 15:50; Eph 1:18; Titus 3:7) or kingdom 
(2 Thess 1:5; 2 Tim 4:18), notably the vision of God (1 Cor 13:12; 1 John 3:2), 
which is presently impossible (2 Cor 4:18). The specific character of the 
Christian elpis is to expect not only a future good but “what we do not see” (ou 
blepomen elpizomen, Rom 8:25; cf. 2 Cor 4:18). 

Whatever the diversity of these objects of hope, they are all summed up in 
Christ “our hope” (e/pis hémon, 1 Tim 1:1), not only because his disciples await 
the coming (1 Thess 1:10; Phil 3:8-13, 20; 1 Tim 6:14; 2 Tim 4:8) of the 
victorious one (Rev 2:21; 5:5; 6:2; 17:14), who will lead to glory the multitude 
of the children of God (Heb 2:10; 10:22; 12:22—24; “to be with him,” Phil 
1:22—23), but especially because it is through him alone — and no longer 
through Moses (John 5:45) — that they may obtain the future glory (Col 1:27). 
They are “those who have placed their hope in Christ” (1 Cor 15:19; cf. Rom 
5:1) or in the grace that he has brought (1 Pet 1:13). He is the “pioneer of 
salvation” (archégos tés sotérias, Heb 2:10). Their religious life is summed up 
in the person of the one who is the “living hope” (Heb 10:23). 

So NT hope is not only a personal feeling (peri tés en hymin elpidos, 1 Pet 
3:15), nor even the thing awaited (1 Thess 2:19; Eph 2:12), but the whole 
economy of the new covenant, the dispensation under which all believers live, 
the goal and the meaning of their calling (Eph 4:4), whose full actualization 


they await (Gal 5:5). They are exhorted to “hold fast to the hope set forth” (Heb 
6:18), to “keep their confession of hope unshakable” (tén homologian tés 
elpidos, Heb 10:23), that is, their profession of faith. 

III. — Hope as a virtue. — A feeling of confidence, hope resides in the heart 
(Jdt 6:9; Ps 28:7); it is a virtue infused by “the God of hope” (Rom 15:13) or 
the Holy Spirit (Rom 15:13; cf. 5:5) — the pledge of the world to come (2 Cor 
1:22; 5:5) — and by means of the Scriptures (Rom 15:4). It is associated with 
faith and charity. Being confident of the future (chréstas peri ton mellonton 
echein elpidas, Josephus, Ant. 6.275), it is a source of optimism: “charity hopes 
all things” (1 Cor 13:7), sure of the triumph of the good. This hope is always 
joyful, since it already possessed the pledge of the promised blessedness (Rom 
14:17; Gal 5:22). It eliminates timidity and hesitation and gives the hopeful 
person “great boldness,” made up of assurance and pride, letting one keep the 
“head high” (cf. Lev 26:13) and remain unshakable before criticisms and even 
fearless before God’s judgment (1 John 2:28; 3:21; 4:17). This certitude and 
confidence which belong to “sharers in a heavenly calling” (Heb 3:1) are for 
them a kauchéma, a subject of pride and honor, a claim to glory, attributed 
again by Heb 3:6 to hope. But this essentially dynamic virtue demands the 
sanctification and purification of the Christian, because the end demands the 
use of means to attain it: “Whoever has such a hope in God purifies himself, as 
he himself is pure” (1 John 3:3). Only the pure, after all, will see God (Matt 5:8; 
Heb 12:14), and nothing impure will ever enter into the heavenly city (Rev 
21:27; 22:11). So those whose entire hope is to draw near to God, and to see 
God, purify themselves from every evil (Acts 24:15-16; 2 Cor 5:9). 

IV. — The certitude of the Christian hope. — Unlike human hope, whose 
props are often weak, whose goals are often bad, whose expectations are often 
disappointed, NT elpis is sure and certain first of all by virtue of its semantic 
origin in the Lxx (Hebrew bdtah), where it means essentially having 
confidence, being assured. Then, by virtue of its object and its own nature, it is 
solid (bebaia, 2 Cor 1:7; Heb 6:19), indefectible (aklinés, Heb 10:23); since it 
places its confidence in God it cannot be disappointed. What is more, it is sure 
because it is based on many statements in inspired Scripture. Finally, it is sure 
because St. Paul expressly states it and justifies it: “Hope does not disappoint, 
because the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit that has 
been given to us.” Hope’s certitude is the certitude of God’s unchanging and 
efficacious love and of his infinite mercy, in which he has willed that none 
should perish and set in motion the whole economy of forgiveness and 
salvation. Now this divine agapé comes to indwell the souls of the faithful — 
justification is already present, actual — because the Holy Spirit has poured it 
out in them, so that it becomes their possession. They abide in God (1 John 2:5- 


6). So there is no break between earth and heaven (cf. the metaphor of the 
anchor, Heb 6:19). Divine love is like a spring that wells up to eternal life (John 
4:14; 7:38). 

Thus it is certain that hope placed in God will not be disappointed. The verb 
kataischyno, used almost eighty times in the Lxx, expresses the idea of 
disappointment in a context of confidence (Luke 13:17). The wicked person 
who plots evil but cannot actualize his plans is embarrassed by his failure, but 
the faithful person who waits on God for salvation will not be confounded — a 
litotes — will not regret having entrusted his whole life to God. A “dis-grace” 
means being rejected by one’s Lord — this would be opprobrium, shame (cf. 
aischynomai; Phil 1:20); it would mean becoming the object of mocking by 
unbelievers who would laugh at the unfortunate, disappointed righteous person. 
It is as with the man who wanted to build a tower and had laid the foundation, 
but was unable to complete the project: “everyone ridiculed him” (Luke 14:29, 
empaizo). For a member of the new and eternal covenant in Jesus Christ, such 
an emptying out of hope is unthinkable (cf. Rom 8:32), since it is God himself 
who has given us this “good hope.” 


SUTIMTO 
empipto, to fall into, run into, encounter 
—see also mepizintw; rintw 
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In the NT, people fall physically into a pit and metaphorically into snares, 
notably the net of the devil (1 Tim 3:7), that is, his power. Because the devil 
slanders the elect and claims the role of their torturer (Rev 12:10; 1 Cor 5:5), it 
can be said that the proud “fall into the condemnation of the devil,” the latter 
being the one who carries out the punishment. At the same time, people fall into 
temptations or shame; so empipto means “encounter” or “appear, show up” 
whether with respect to things or persons. The French still say “I fell upon such 
and such” (“je suis tombé sur ...,” the English expression being “I ran into 
...”), whether the encounter was favorable or not. 

“Fall into the hands of ...” in the sense of being left at the mercy of, is a 
biblicism, from Samson dreading to fall into the hands of the uncircumcised 
(Judg 15:18) to the traveler who was helped by the Samaritan after falling into 
the hands of thieves (Luke 10:36). It is always preferable to fall into the hands 
of the Lord, who is merciful, rather than into the cruel hands of men. The cry of 


terror at the thought of the condemnation of the apostate in Heb 10:31 is 
exceptional: “It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God.” 


EVEYO 
enecho, to hold a grudge, be unhappy, irritated, resentful; to be liable (to 
prosecution), be subject 


enecho, S 1758; TDNT 2.828; EDNT 1.454; NIDNTT 2.142; MM 214; L&N 
39.4, 88.169; BDF 8308; BAGD 265 


It is not easy to translate this compound verb in its two Gospel occurrences. To 
explain that Herodias was intent on killing John the Baptist, Mark 6:19 notes, 
“eneichen auto,” that is, she held a grudge against him, harbored ill feelings 
against him, or better yet, had it in for him. In effect, we understand the object 
cholon (“bile, choler, resentment, hatred”). On the one hand, however, enechd 
has softened and even positive meanings; and on the other hand, in Gen 49:23 it 
translates the Hebrew sdtam (“they harassed him by shooting arrows at him”). 
This could be the nuance in Luke 11:53 — “The scribes and the Pharisees began 
to be terribly unhappy (deinds enechein) and to provoke him to speak on many 
topics, setting traps for him.” Osty’s translation, which harmonizes with Mark 
6:19, is preferable: “they began to be very resentful” (“se mirent a en avoir 
assez”). 

This verb, whether transitive or intransitive, expresses a certain fixity in a 
place or in feelings, especially in the passive: “sink into, be put or held in, keep 
oneself in,” hence “be bound by oaths” (Pausanias 3.24.7), “be subject to” 
(Aeschylus, Suppl. 169); and hence its legal usage: be subject to the law, be 
liable to prosecution, incur punishments. This meaning of being charged, the 
object of prosecution or sanctions, is the most common meaning in the papyri, 
especially in decrees of amnesty. For example, in 163 or 186 BC, there is this 
decree of Ptolemy VI Philometor (or of Ptolemy V Epiphanes): “charged with 
brigandage or other grounds for prosecution”; one from Ptolemy Euergetes II in 
145/144: “those who fled ... because they were objects of prosecution” 
(C.Ord.Ptol. 41, 4; cf. SEG IX, 5, 39; XVI, 784, 7); or this one from Ptolemy 
Euergetes II and Cleopatra II (his sister) and IT (his wife), in 118: “except for 
those guilty of murder or sacrilege.” According to another formulation: 
“Whoever denounces before the stratégoi of the nome those who contravene 
these arrangements shall obtain a third of the property of the one charged.” 

There is no analogous usage of the verb enechd in the NT, but the legal- 
social meaning of the present passive imperative, “be engaged in,” is well 


attested in Gal 5:1 — “Do not submit again to the yoke of servitude” (mé palin 
zygo douleias enechesthe). The best parallels are: Ep. Arist. 16 — the king “frees 
those held in servitude” (ton enechomenon); P.Flor. 382, 31 — the one who is 
compelled to undertake leitourgiai (enechesthai tais leitourgiais); Josephus, 
Ant. 18.179 — “he was bound with chains” (desmois eneicheto); cf. BGU 473, 7. 


EVTEVEIG, EVTVYYAVO 
enteuxis, audience, meeting, prayer, supplication, petition; entynchano, to 
meet, address, converse with, lodge a complaint, make a request 


enteuxis, S 1783; TDNT 7.244—445; EDNT 1.458; NIDNTT 2.860-861; MM 
218; L&N 33.347; BAGD 268 | entugchano, S 1793; TDNT 8.242—244; EDNT 
1.461—462; NIDNTT 2.882; MM 219; L&N 33.169, 33.347; BDF 8202; BAGD 
270 


The first meaning of entynchano is “meet, reach, appear before someone”; 
hence, “address someone, have a conversation with someone on this or that 
subject” (Polybius 4.30.1; 4.36.9; Plutarch, Fab. 20.2). Thus, “Conformably to 
what you wrote about Zeno, I interviewed Aphthometos” the stratégos (the 
latter being the military and civil governor of the nome, or province — P.Ryl. 
568, 4 = SB 7651); “Someone wants to approach you ... to ask for my 
daughter” (Menander, Dysk. 751; cf. 73); “He met [and asked a favor of] King 
Eumenes” (NCIG, vol. 7, 1, 4); the assembly of the Jews addresses Festus 
concerning Paul; and before putting a prayer into words one puts oneself in the 
presence of God and addresses oneself to him. This interview, when it makes 
reference to a third party (notably in the course of an audience) most usually 
has the goal of complaining and accusing; ho enteteuchos is the complainant 
(UPZ 118, 23; cf. 1 Macc 10:64 — hoi entynchanontes; P.Oxy. 2281, 3: 
entychontos kai eipontos; 2340, 3; 2576, 3; 2730, 10; Dittenberger, Or. 664, 
10), one who takes action against someone; we could translate “the accuser.” 
This person sometimes proceeds with a modicum of discretion, but usually with 
violence and the intention to cause harm (P.Ryl. 563, 5). 

Coming before someone to speak with him can be motivated by a more 
precise intention, namely to express a request. Thus entynchano can mean 
“pray, ask, beseech”: “Moses met with God in an invisible fashion to ask him to 
save them ...” (Philo, Moses 1.173); “I greet you, brother, and I ask ...” (se, 
adelphe, aspazomai kai entynchano, P.Brem. 10, 5; second century AD); “We 
have besought your virtue before, Lord” (P.Thead. 20, 3); “night and day I 
plead with God on your behalf” (nyktos kai hémeras entynchano to thed hyper 


hymon, BGU 246, 12). It is with this connotation of intercession that Rom 8:27, 
34 and Heb 7:25 say that the Holy Spirit and Christ as priest intervene on behalf 
of Christians (hyper hémon, auton, hagion). We can understand this to mean 
that they are personages who are particularly qualified to appeal for divine 
mercy; but given the semantics of enteuxis, and especially in Hebrews, the 
emphasis is on the audience that the Second and the Third Persons of the 
Trinity obtain with the First (cf. Rom 8:26 — hyperentynchano). It is more than 
a meeting: it is a presence, an intervention with the maximum possible 
influence (asking can be synonymous with ordaining, P.Mich. 522, 4). It is 
precisely the eternal priest-king after the order of Melchizedek who has the 
credence with God to take in hand the cause of his disciples and solicit for them 
the gift of grace; the mere presence of his humanity in heaven is in itself a 
perpetual enteuxis. 

The noun enteuxis also has the sense of a meeting or interview (2 Macc 4:8; 
an OT hapax; cf. Diodorus Siculus 17.76.3; 17.114.2), but its two occurrences in 
the NT have the sense of “prayer, supplication.” 1 Tim 2:1 — “I ask in the first 
place that supplications (deéseis), prayers (proseuchas), intercessions 
(enteuxeis), and thanksgivings (eucharistias) be made for all people, for kings 
...” (cf. 1 Tim 4:5). This relationship of prayer-enteuxis and gratitude agrees 
with the formula in the papyri. The official request, according to O. Guéraud 
(P.Enteux., pp. xxii ff.), would be in three parts: (a) a summary of the facts that 
motivate the petition, the applicant being the victim of an injustice: adikoumai 
hypo ..., [have been wronged by ... (P.Enteux. 1, 1; 2, 2; 3, 1; etc.); (b) the 
petition per se: deomai oun sou, I therefore request of you; (c) a kind of thanks 
in advance, because in giving satisfaction to the applicant, the sovereign will be 
doing a deed of justice, benevolence, or “philanthropy.” 

This petition was normally presented in writing by the plaintiff, who 
delivered it in person to the office of the stratégos. The latter sent it with his 
instructions to the competent authorities (P.Sorb. 11, 1: “We have sent you the 
enteuxis that Kalippos delivered to us.... Look into the matter”), who follow the 
instructions given. Sometimes the epistatés did what was necessary to obtain 
justice for the plaintiff, sometimes he attempted to reconcile the two parties. In 
case of a deadlock, he sent the matter back to the stratégos, who could have the 
case heard by a tribunal; but in some cases the originator of the complaint did 
not show up when called (P.Mich. 534, 8, 10). All this took time, especially 
since petitions flooded in, sometimes being repeated by impatient applicants. 
We get the idea that the officials were negligent. But when they did take action, 
they had to take counter-complaints into account (P.Oxy. 2597; P.Mert. 59, 19), 
and even when they were condemned, the guilty often took no notice. 


These misadventures of human justice would be out of place in the petitions 
of Christians to God. When they pray, it is not to complain about a third party, 
but to plead for personal help. In their request, they can already express their 
gratitude for the expected answer. Thus their supplication is itself a form of 
worship. They are no longer asking favors of earthly “kings.” Rather, they are 
praying for them to the Lord of heaven! This is one of the greatest points of 
difference with enteuxeis here below. 


EVTOAN 
entolé, commandment, precept, instruction 
—see also mapayysiia, TapayyéAA@ 


entole, S 1785; TDNT 2.545-556; EDNT 1.459-460; NIDNTT 1.330-337; MM 
218; L&N 33.330; BAGD 269 


The imperative force of ento/é, “commandment, precept,” inherited from the OT 
(cf. Gen 26:5; Deut 8:1), is still present in the NT (John 11:57), even though 
“order” is better conveyed by epitagé (Rom 16:16; 1 Cor 7:6, 25; Titus 2:15). 
Still, in numerous Johannine texts, notable in the “farewell discourses,” where 
the commandment to love is given (John 13:34; 14:21, 23; 15:10, 14), it is 
tempting to weaken the word’s legal connotations. 

The tension is mitigated by the observation that in literary texts entolé 
sometimes means a pedagogical precept and that in the Koine the term can 
mean “mandate.” In public law, it is applied to constitutions, laws, decrees, 
edicts, rules of the public administration, royal and imperial orders; sometimes 
it can mean a simple recommendation, like that of Cyrus to Chrysentas when he 
sends him on a mission (Xenophon, Cyr. 2.4.30) or like that which Ausonios 
received concerning the piety of his father Papnuthios (P.Lond. 1924, 3; cf. 
P.Sarap. 92, 14; SB 6823, 18; 7987, 9; 9156, 4). Sometimes it corresponds to 
the mandata principis of the Romans. Entolai are the instructions given by a 
city or a person to representatives, or communicated by a prince to his officers, 
either to delineate their responsibilities or to inform their subalterns and the 
populace, “to be carried out.” 

Clearly a number of the Johannine “commandments” (several times logos is 
substituted for entolé, 1 John 2:4—5; Rev 3:8, 10; 12:17; etc.) must be 
understood according to these meanings. Jesus received them from the Father, 
and he passes them on to his apostles, whom he installs in their office. These 
are precepts, to be sure, but they have as much to do with doctrine (1 John 3:23) 
as with morality, and they are intended for publication among all believers so as 


to ground their thoughts and their conduct. Finally, since Christ has suppressed 
the “law of commandments” (Eph 2:15), the entolé of agapé epitomizes the 
institution of the new covenant, “the law of Christ.” 


ECaIpéw, ECAIPEOLAL 

exaireo, to extract, cut out, destroy, exclude, set aside; exaireomai, to 
remove, take away 

—see also mEpiaipsém 


exaireo, S 1807; EDNT 2.1; MM 221; L&N 85.43; BDF 881(3); BAGD 271 | 
exaireomai, L&N 21.17, 30.90 


Formed from the simple verb aired, “take, remove, seize,” the verb exaired is 
used five times in the NT. Only one of these occurrences is in the active voice, a 
second aorist imperative: “If your right eye offends you, pluck it out (exele 
auton) and cast it away” (Matt 5:29). The right eye was presumed to be more 
precious, so it was the one to go after in an enemy: “that I gouge out the right 
eyes of all of you” (1 Sam 11:2); “May the sword strike his arm and his right 
eye” (Zech 11:17); “to gouge out their right eyes” (dexious auton ophthalmous 
exoryxai, Josephus, Ant. 6.71; cf. Plutarch, De Is. et Os. 55.372e: Typhon 
gouges out Horus’s eye). The best parallel is from the dream of Charicleia in 
the third century: “With a sword stroke, a man plucked out his right eye.” 

This usage of exaired with the meaning “extract, cut out” agrees with its 
classical meaning; but in classical usage there is also the nuance “destroy, 
devastate” a city or a people, and finally “exclude, set aside,” which is the 
meaning in Matt 5:29. Cf. Herodotus 3.150: “They excluded their mothers and 
in addition one other woman from each household”; Plato, Phdr. 242 b: “I 
make an exception for Simmias of Thebes”; Menander, Dysk. 578: “pull the 
bucket back out from the well”; 626: “fish out the hoe and the bucket”; 
Josephus, War 2.293: “Florus sent to the temple treasury and removed 
seventeen talents”; Ant. 11.41: extirpate the memory of friends; Plutarch, De 
sera 26.565 b. 

In the Koine, the middle exaireomai retains the classical sense “remove, 
take away,” often with an idea of violence, and especially the meaning 
“deliver.” That is the meaning of the aorist middle in Acts 7:10, 34, where God 
delivers his people from all their trials, and in Gal 1:4, where Jesus Christ “gave 
himself for our sins, in order to free us (hopds exelétai hémas) from the present 
evil age,” to liberate us from bondage. This idea of extracting or removing is 
indicated by the reflexive meaning of the middle voice, which places the 


beneficiaries of the act of deliverance in the hands of the agent of deliverance; 
at least this is the theological meaning that the Lxx gives the verb exaireomai 
(Hebrew nasal) — often synonymous with s6z6 and rhyomai — when God is the 
subject. 

After all, it is for the purpose of constituting a people of his own that God 
“descends” and frees them from Egyptian (Exod 3:8; 18:4, 8-10; Jer 34:13) or 
Babylonian servitude (Isa 31:5; 48:10; Jer 42:10). The God who delivers is a 
Savior from all trials, from distress (1 Sam 26:24), from calamities (Job 5:19), 
and especially from sin (Wis 10:13), which is the obstacle to reconciliation: “It 
is he who will deliver Israel from all its sins” (Ps 130:8). This is the central 
object of Israel’s faith: “The salvation of the righteous comes from Yahweh.... 
Yahweh helps them and delivers them.” If God in his righteousness sometimes 
refuses to deliver from the hand of their enemies (Zech 11:6), it is because this 
salvation presupposes a good moral disposition. Hence prayers for divine mercy 
and thanksgivings for liberation, for the believer knows that all deliverance is a 
free gift from God: “The sons of Israel say to Yahweh, ‘We have sinned.... 
Only deign to deliver us this day.’ ” 

Since God delivers whose whom he loves (2 Sam 22:20), exaireomai, 
“place in reserve” (Homer, II. 2.690), finally means “choose for oneself” (ibid. 
9.129; Xenophon, An. 2.5.20); “they chose a leader among the former priests of 
Heliopolis” (Josephus, Ag. Apion 1.261), hence separate, set apart from others 
(Ant. 15.164). Thus we should understand the present middle participle: “I drew 
you out (chose you, exairoumenos se) from the midst of the people and from 
the Gentiles, to whom I send you to open their eyes” (Acts 26:17). 


sCaptiCw, KataptiCa 

exartizo, to complete, suit to a goal; katartizo, to set in place, organize, 
dispose of, restore, mend 

—see also kataptiC@ 


exartizo, S 1822; TDNT 1.475—476; EDNT 2.3; NIDNTT 3.349-351; MM 222; 
L&N 67.71, 75.5; BAGD 273 | katartizo, S 2675; TDNT 1.475-476; EDNT 
2.268; NIDNTT 3.349-350; MM 332; L&N 13.130, 42.36, 75.5; BDF §874(1), 
126(1a); BAGD 417-418 


Training in the Scriptures allows the person of God to become accomplished, 
equipped for every good work, hina artios ... pros pan ergon agathon 
exértismenos (2 Tim 3:17). 


(a) The biblical hapax artios, rather rare in the Koine and unknown in the 
papyri, literally means “adapted” or “well equipped, in proportion, fitting 
together perfectly.” It is also used for intact faculties as well as for speech that 
is appropriate for a given situation. In medicine, it is used for the newborn 
whose whole body is well put-together and for vertebrae that are well aligned. 
Ambidextrous athletes have equal force and aptitude to strike with each arm 
(Philostratus, Gym. 41). This adjective is also known to signify “even” 
(Epictetus 1.28.3); as Philo comments, “four is a number that is even, complete, 
full.” The ensemble of external goods, body, and soul constitutes “a good that is 
balanced and truly complete” (Philo, Worse Attacks Better 7; cf. Marcus 
Aurelius 1.16.31: artion kai aéttéton psychén). So artios in 2 Tim 3:17 means 
that the minister of the gospel has “all that is necessary,” an adequate 
equipping, after digesting the word of God — as the end of the verse makes 
clear. 

(b) “Being completely equipped (perfect passive participle) for every good 
work.” The compound form exartizo has two meanings: “to finish, complete”; 
and “to connect perfectly, fit to perfection, adapt to a physical or moral goal.” 
This purpose is constantly underlined in the papyri: for example, a machine is 
sold in good condition, i.e., capable of performing the service expected of it 
(P.Athen. 17, 9: syn té ousi méchanén exértismenén pasi tois skeuesi). Thus the 
person of God/biblicist is not only perfect, accomplished, but suited for all the 
tasks of ministry. 

(c) Thus exartizo is stronger than katartizo, even though the two are 
sometimes synonymous. The first meaning of the latter verb is “put into order, 
arrange an object so that it can do its work”; thus the worlds were set in place, 
organized, and adorned by God’s utterance. Secondly, “put in order, dispose 
of,” like the vessels of wrath for perdition, i.e., ripe or completely ready for 
apoleia (Rom 9:22). Finally, “restore, mend” nets (Matt 4:21; Mark 1:19) or 
rebuild walls lying in ruins (2 Esdr 4:12—13); that which is lacking is supplied, 
for example deficiencies of faith (1 Thess 3:10), a Christian who is at fault is 
straightened out, corrected (Gal 6:1). If katartizesthe in 2 Cor 13:11 is taken as 
an imperative passive, the verse will mean “let yourself be led to a spiritual 
condition in which nothing is lacking” or “accept correction.” If it is taken as a 
middle, “work at your restoration, cooperate in your remaking....” The root 
nuance of artios — ordering, adapting, adjusting — is preserved in 1 Cor 1:10, 
where the Corinthians, divided among themselves, are exhorted to agree, to be 
in harmony, as persons well fitted together in the same intelligence and the 
same way of feeling (éte de katértismenoi). 

Thus the verb became a technical term in early parenesis. The Lord had said 
that “every disciple who is well formed (katértismenos) will be like his master” 


(Luke 6:40). Heb 13:21 asks “May the God of peace make you fit for every 
good work to do his will” and 1 Pet 5:10 assures, “The God of all grace ... will 
himself equip you,” will arrange everything for the best (cf. Ps 58:9; 80:16). 
The semantic evolution is perfectly homogeneous. 


ECTYYEOLOL 


exégeomai, to recount, narrate, explain, interpret 


exegeomai, S 1834; TDNT 2.908; EDNT 2.6; NIDNTT 1.573-576; MM 223; 
L&N 28.41, 33.201; BDF §396; BAGD 275 


In the Bible this verb, which usually translates the piel of the Hebrew sapar, 
clearly means “recount, narrate.” It is used for telling a dream to a companion 
(Judg 7:13), for telling how Elisha resurrected someone who had died (2 Kgs 
8:5); the voice of nature tells about the glory of God (1 Chr 16:24; Job 12:8; cf. 
28:27); “the story was told in these writings and in the Memoirs of Nehemiah” 
(2 Macc 2:13); “every nation talked about the battles of Judas.” In his five uses 
of the word, Luke knows no other meaning. There is therefore no reason to 
substitute another meaning in John 1:18 — “An Only Son, God, who is in the 
bosom of the Father, he has told about him.” This is the culmination of the 
prologue: the Gospel can be opened, it is the exégésis, the laying open, the 
narration of the word of God by Christ for the world. The evangelist is probably 
thinking of Sir 43:31 — “Who then has seen the Lord and can tell about him 
(ekdiégésetai)?” 

Nevertheless, this is a religious teaching, and the verb has no object. 
Furthermore, exégeomai is used thus constantly for interpreting an oracle or a 
dream: “Asking the god about the right way of burying the brave [war dead] 
and the particular honors involved, we will bury them in whatever manner the 
god explains” (kai thésomen hé an exégétai, Plato, Resp. 5.469). Exégétai are 
those who interpret things that the divinity has communicated obscurely or 
without explaining. The Apollo of Delphi is “this god, the traditional interpreter 
(patrios exégétés) for everyone in these matters (religion).... He gives his 
explications on the omphalos” (epi tou omphalou exégeitai, ibid., 4.427.). 
“Theseus instructed the nobles to get to know divine things ... to interpret 
secular and religious customs (hosidn kai hieron exégétas)” (Plutarch, Thes. 
25.2). J. Pollux gives this definition: “Exegetes was the term for those who 
teach about omens and other religious matters” (exégétai de ekalounto hoi ta 
peri ton diosémeion kai ta ton allon hier6n didaskontes, Onom. 8.124); and 
Philo already says “Another suggestion has been made by the interpreters of 


Holy Scripture” (tois exégétais ton hieron grammaton, Spec. Laws 2.159). He 
defines further: “The explications (hai exégéseis) of the Holy Scriptures are 
made according to allegorical meanings.” Similarly, in Josephus exégeomai is a 
“technical term for the interpretation of the law as practiced by the rabbinate.” 

Literary texts and the papyri associate the functions of the hiereus and the 
exégétés; “the pontifex maximus has the duties of exegete and interpreter, or 
rather of hierophant.” Appius Gemellus is city priest and exegete. The exégétés 
has been called “a jurisconsult in sacred law.” In Egypt the exegete was high in 
the ranks of the archai, a veritable executive of the municipality. Nowhere does 
exégeomai mean “give a revelation,” but rather “narrate, lay open, describe” (A. 
J. Festugiére, Observations stylistiques sur l’Evangile de S. Jean). Thus this 
verse means that the Son, by his person and his teaching, presented, expressed, 
and gave a human translation to the divine mystery. 


gCloTH Lt (ECLOTHVO) 

existémi (existand), to displace, cause to go out, relinquish, derange; move 
away, depart; to tremble, be stupefied or flabbergasted, be beside oneself, 
be out of one’s mind 


existemi (existano), S 1839; TDNT 2.459-460; EDNT 2.7-8; MM 224; L&N 
25.220; BDF §8342(1), 198(6); BAGD 276 


The semantic interest of this verb lies in its multiple meanings in various 
authors, times, and cultural settings — a variety to which the prefix lends itself. 
Transitive existémi has the etymological meaning “displace, cause to go out”: 
“setting aside those acts” (Demosthenes, Embassy 21.72); in style, “facts and 
persons that are most removed from the common life” (Aristotle, Rh. 3.2.3; cf. 
3.8.1, divert the attention). In Euripides, it has a psychological meaning (“First 
derange his mind with a sudden madness”) that is found also in Plutarch: Solon 
“placed on the same level deception and constraint, pleasure and suffering, as 
being equally capable of disturbing human reason.” When intransitive, the verb 
means “move away, part from.” “They left the route” (Herodotus 3.76), leave 
the field free (Xenophon, An. 1.5.14), give place, abandon a country (Plutarch, 
Sull. 22.9; Pomp. 10.2), give up the burdens of empire (Thucydides 2.63.2), but 
also lose one’s mind (“I feel my reason take flight”). 

The Lxx, which uses this verb to translate twenty-nine different Hebrew 
words, gives it the basic meaning “tremble” (Hebrew /drad) but with very 
diverse nuances which can be specified only according to the context and the 
underlying Hebrew verb. Sometimes it is a simple rustling (Ruth 3:8), as the 


trees of the forest sway and shake in the wind (Isa 7:2, Hebrew nizi‘a); it can 
denote astonishment (Gen 43:33; Job 26:11, Hebrew tamah), awe — that of 
Athenobius before Simon’s opulence (1 Macc 15:32), identical to that of the 
comedian Philippides (eg6 men exestén idon, frag. 27, ed., J. M. Edmonds, Attic 
Comedy, vol. 3 A, p. 178) — or wonder, as at the falling of the snow (Sir 43:18), 
and even the opening up of the heart in joy (Exod 18:9, Hebrew hadah; Isa 
60:5, Hebrew rahah). Trembling is synonymous with stupefaction (Jer 2:12; 
4:9; 1 Kgs 9:8; 2 Chr 7:21, Hebrew samém), but usually this “stupor” is 
agitation resulting from concern, disquiet, and anxiety; so the disturbance is 
profound, and existémi means “tremble with fear” (Gen 27:33) to the point of 
fainting (Gen 42:28); but here again the nuances are numerous. A person can be 
simply “alarmed” (1 Sam 13:7) at the news of a catastrophe (Isa 32:11), be 
horrified (52:14), tremble greatly as at a volcanic eruption (Exod 19:18), be 
dazed and lose consciousness, experience all the varieties of fear: dread (Ezek 
2:6; Hebrew yaré’), horror (27:35; Hebrew sa ar), terror (26:16; Hebrew 
labas), panic (Josh 10:10; Hebrew hamam; Judg 4:15), to the point of fainting 
(Ezek 31:15; Hebrew ‘ulpeh) or being routed. 

If the LXx specifies rather frequently that it is the heart or the spirit that is 
moved and pants (Isa 42:14) or is overwhelmed, it also gives this verb a 
suggestive religious meaning: when the divine fire consumed the whole burnt 
offering, the people trembled with dread (Hebrew rdanan, cry out with joy), they 
fell on their faces (Lev 9:24); this is holy dread, where reverential fear reigns. 
Rahab, having heard what Yahweh has done on Israel’s behalf, confesses “Our 
hearts have been terrified (niphal of the Hebrew masas, dissolve, weaken); no 
one has any more courage before you” (Josh 2:11). When the Israelites shall 
return to God with respect and joy, “they will reverence the Lord and his 
benefits” (Hos 3:5; Hebrew pahad: shudder, tremble with fear or joy; 11:10; 
Mic 7:17). After the death of Holophernes, they are stupefied and worship God 
(Jdt 13:17); “I have reverenced your work, O Yahweh” (Hab 3:2). This 
psychological and religious meaning is found also in Philo. On Gen 2:21 — 
“God provoked an ecstasy in Adam” — he comments “the intelligence is in 
ecstasy (a going outside of oneself) when it no longer busies itself with 
intelligible things ... it is in ecstasy when it is diverted by God” (Alleg. Interp. 
2.31; cf. Conf. Tongues 142; Heir 251); “the soul filled with grace, transported 
with enthusiasm, appears to be outside itself.” 

In the papyri, existémi, attested especially in the first century, almost always 
has a legal meaning; such as the cessio bonorum, i.e., the relinquishment of 
property by a debtor to compensate his creditors in order to avoid execution of 
debt on his person. In AD 36, a widow of Tebtunis, acting as guardian for her 
three minor sons: “we relinquish all” (eksténai hémas pantas, P.Mich. 232, 20 = 


SB 7568); in AD 37: “I acknowledge the relinquishment to my parents, named 
above, of everything that they have” (homologo existasthai tois 
progegrammenois mou goneusi ... panton hon echousi, 350, 22; cf. line 7); in 
AD 44, Taorseus acknowledges that she has ceded all the parts of the old house 
at Tebtunis (351, 8 and 21); in AD 46: “we have ceded to our sister Soeris the 
whole house, the furnishings, and implements” (352, 3); in AD 58, Ophelous 
cedes to Antiphanes his share of all the property left by his deceased father 
Heraclas (P.Oxy. 268, 11). In AD 62, some farmers are forced to give up the 
farming of their five arourai (P.Oxy. 2873, 12 and 25); in AD 67, Thommous 
cedes to his brother Sambas all future rights in succession of their father, who is 
still living (P.Tebt. 380, 19). In 82, the use of a weaving shop is ceded by 
debtors in lieu of an interest payment (P.Oxy. 2773, 10). In AD 87, an act of 
donation between two citizens of Europus: “to cede to him according to the 
deed.” 

The NT uses existémi (and existano) in the strong sense of “be stupefied,” 
but there are many shades of meaning, first of all on the secular level: Simon 
Magus, seeing the great wonders worked by Philip, “was flabbergasted” 
(existato, Acts 8:13); he himself had “astounded the people of Samaria” 
(existanon to ethnos) through his magic (8:9). With almost the same meaning, 
when the child Jesus heard and answered the doctors of the law in the temple, 
they “were stupefied (and admiring) at his intelligence and his answers” (Luke 
2:47 — existanto pantes; cf. 2:48, his parents were disconcerted, stunned, 
exeplagésan). The astonishment arises from an inability to understand or justify 
something that is abnormal. At the end of Peter’s Pentecost speech, the 
Jerusalemites “were stupefied and astonished (existanto) and said, ‘Are not all 
those who speak Galileans? How is it that we all hear them in our own 
languages?’ ” (Acts 2:7). And again: “Then they were stupefied and were at a 
loss (existanto de pantes kai diéporounto), saying to each other, ‘What can this 
mean?’ ” (2:12). Similarly, when St. Paul, right after his conversion, 
proclaimed at Damascus that Jesus was Son of God, “All those who heard were 
stupefied and said, ‘Is this not the person who was persecuting at Jerusalem 
those who called upon his name?’ ” (Acts 9:21). A person is troubled, even 
disturbed, absolutely disconcerted; such as “the believers of the circumcision” 
at Caesarea who witnessed the conversion of the centurion Cornelius: “they 
were stupefied to see that the gift of the Holy Spirit was also poured out on the 
Gentiles” (10:45); but here already there is a certain religious fear provoked by 
the manifestation of the divine. The “stupor” is not simply surprise, but 
incomprehension in the face of mystery, a sort of daze that engulfs the mind 
and leaves it stunned before the facts. 


This psychology is that of witnesses to a miracle: after the healing of a blind 
and dumb demoniac, “the multitudes were stupefied (existanto) and said, 
‘Could this be the son of David?’ ” (Matt 12:23). This astonishment before this 
manifestation of the Messiah is admiring and religious. Likewise after the 
healing of Jairus’s daughter: “immediately they were taken by a great stupor” 
(Mark 5:42); the parents’ terror was such that it did not even occur to them to 
give the daughter something to eat (Luke 8:56). God has intervened; fear does 
not rule out joy and gratitude. After the healing of the paralytic, “all were 
stupefied (existasthai) and gave glory to God” (Mark 2:12); the enthusiasm was 
general. 

In cases where the disciples notice the power or the transcendence of Jesus, 
existémi is no longer simply religious terror, but retains its classical meaning: 
“to be beside oneself.” When Jesus walks on the water to rejoin his apostles, 
“they were beside themselves” (ek perissou en heautois existanto, Mark 6:51), 
just as on Easter morning, after hearing the holy women tell that the tomb was 
empty, that angels had appeared, etc. (Luke 24:22); and when Peter, 
miraculously delivered from prison, shows up at the home of Mary, John 
Mark’s mother: existésan (Acts 12:16). 

The verb is pejorative in Mark 3:21, where “his own” — probably meaning 
his relatives — at Capernaum wish “to seize him, because they (probably 
meaning the crowd) said, ‘He is beside himself’ ”; exesté could be translated, 
“he has gone mad, he has lost his mind,” but even better, “he is a fanatic, he has 
lost his grasp on himself and concrete reality.” In something of the same 
meaning, there is the Pauline hapax: “If we are out of our minds, it is for God; 
if we are reasonable (sophronoumen, composed, sober), it is for you” (2 Cor 
5:13). Divine love is “ecstatic”; the lover no longer lives his own life but is 
beside himself, living the life of his Beloved (5:14). But with regard to the 
believers, Paul restrains himself and acts with prudence. He is of sound mind 
and adapts himself to the needs and circumstances of each one. 


ETAVOPIWOIG 
epanorthosis, correction 


epanorthosis, S 1882; TDNT 5.450—451; EDNT 2.18; NIDNTT 3.351-352; MM 
229; L&N 72.16; BAGD 283; ND 2.84 


Among the benefits that accrue to the careful student of Scripture, one is 
epanorthosis (2 Tim 3:16). The term is frequent in the inscriptions, with respect 
to the repair of a statue, the restoration of a sanctuary (cf. 2 Macc 5:20), the 


rebuilding of a city. In the papyri, it is used for the correcting of a work, the 
rectification of an error in a document. This sense of redressing errors or 
ignorance is well attested in literature. 

But it seems that this word has the meanings of both the English word 
correction (change to make better, remove and punish errors) and the word 
correctness (conformity to a rule, rightness or exactness, even perfection, in 
conduct). Thus Philo defines ethics: “ethics studies the epanorthosis of human 
morals” (Drunkenness 91). The epanorthosis biou or éthon is nothing other 
than the discipline of morals or the right conduct of life, or even that which is 
normally necessary for human subsistence and life. 


ETEPOTN WA 
eperotéma, declaration of commitment, pledge 


eperotema, S 1906; TDNT 2.688-689; EDNT 2.21; NIDNTT 2.879-881; MM 
231-232; L&N 33.162; BAGD 285 


According to 1 Pet 3:21, baptism is not the washing away of a physical 
defilement but the “eperdotéma of a good conscience to God” (syneidéseds 
agathés eperotéma eis theon). All the commentators try to specify the meaning 
of the biblical hapax eperdtéma and end up with quite varied definitions. Many 
of them connect this noun to the verb eperdtad (Ps 137:3, Hebrew sa ‘a/) and 
translate “a request addressed to God,” and it is true that this accords with the 
word’s meaning in literary Greek: “ask a question.” 

But, on the one hand, it is hardly possible to imagine where this “prayer” 
would fit in the baptismal ceremony; and on the other hand this interpretation 
does not agree with the indicators supplied by the oT and the inscriptions. 
Theodotion’s version of Dan 4:17 — rhéma hagion to eperotéma (Aramaic 
Se alta’) — suggests that the word should have the sense of “decision, 


resolution.” Manuscript & of Sir 36:3 has the variant eperdtéma for erdtéma: 


“The law is as worthy of confidence as the response of the oracle.” This is not a 
“request” but a “declaration,” above all an “oracular response,” which is the 
meaning of eperdtasis in P.Oxy. 1205, 9 ff., P.Lond. 1660, 42; Dittenberger, 
Syl. 977, 1. In addition, most modern scholars understand eperdtéma in the 
legal sense of commitment, stipulation, corresponding to the agreement formula 
in contracts, eperdtheis homologésa; this would be the equivalent of the 
homologia of baptism (Rom 10:10; 1 Tim 6:12; Heb 4:14; 10:23), the 
commitment of the believer to the stipulations of the covenant, i.e., to 


submitting his whole life to God (cf. 1 Pet 1:22 — hypakoé tés alétheias; Heb 
10:22). This oath of allegiance is antithetical to the disobedience of Noah’s 
contemporaries; it is the pledge of a person regenerated by the power of 
Christ’s resurrection, in which the believer shares through the baptismal rite (1 
Pet 1:3; Rom 6:4; Col 2:12). 


ETUEKELO, ETLELKT|IC 
epieikeia, clemency, moderation, generosity; epicikés, clement, reasonable, 
accommodating, generous 


epieikeia, S 1932; TDNT 2.588-590; EDNT 2.26; NIDNTT 2.256—259; MM 
238; L&N 88.62; BDF §31(2); BAGD 292 | epieikes, S 1933; TDNT 2.588— 
590; EDNT 2.26; NIDNTT 2.256—259; MM 238; L&N 88.63; BDF §31(2); 
BAGD 292 


The dictionaries give this definition: clemency, benevolence, moderation, 
fairness, mildness; and Bible translators most often use leniency, clemency, 
indulgence. In one sense, everything depends on context; but the usage of these 
terms in the Koine, where they are favorites, allows us to fathom their basic 
signification. 

I. — In the oT, epieikeia is above all a quality of justice (Wis 12:18) and of 
God’s governing (2 Macc 2:22; 10:4), which treats people with mercy (Ps 86:5; 
Bar 2:27; Dan 3:42); and St. Paul exhorts the Corinthians “through the praytés 
and epieikeia of Christ.” In other words, justice goes hand-in-hand with 
clemency, a quality of judges, a virtue of legislators (Philo, Virtues 148; Spec. 
Laws 4.23; To Gaius 119) and of kings (Josephus, Ant. 15.14, 15.177); so much 
so that Aeneas Tacticus says to choose as leader the one who is most epieikés 
and most phronimos (Polior. 3.4). For those in positions of superiority, 
epieikeia is an easy-going quality that moderates the inflexible severity of 
wrath, a fairness that corrects anything that might be odious or unjust in the 
strict application of the letter of the law. Lawyers appeal to it, and in the third 
century clementissime became a term for the stratégos. 

II. — This clemency, which mitigates sanctions, corresponds in part to 
Roman indulgentia and benignitas; but Hellenistic epieikeia emphasizes first of 
all moderation and just measure or, as we say today, “equilibrium.” This is why 
epieikés and metrios are so often linked, and why in Greece anér epieikés has 
always meant “honest man” or “virtuous man”; he possesses the tropon 
epieikeia. It seem likely that this basic value is that required in the candidate for 
the episcopate: he must be balanced in his mentality and his behavior; he 


radiates serenity (1 Tim 3:3). It is also the quality of those who share in the 
wisdom from on high (Jas 3:17). Here again, usage allows us to flesh out this 
idea. 

III. — The person characterized by epieikeia is reasonable, a respecter of 
social norms. Sometimes the emphasis is on exactitude, loyalty, and fidelity in 
the accomplishment of a task; much more often on mildness; hence its 
connection with goodness (1 Pet 2:18), peace (Jas 3:17; 1 Enoch 6.5, Greek 
frag.), and mildness-leniency (praytés). So it becomes apparent that Hellenistic 
epieikeia is first and foremost a virtue of the heart — open, conciliatory, and 
trusting toward one’s neighbor (Strabo 6.3.9). Not only is it opposed to 
wickedness (Josephus, Ant. 10.83) and to violence (Philo, Cherub. 37), but 
being thoroughly mild and kind (cf. Philo, Virtues 81, 125, hémeros), it can be 
persuaded, and bends and even resigns itself when wronged. Positively, it is 
hard to distinguish from chréstotés, from an accommodating attitude, and from 
“philanthropy,” the “habitual inclination of character in the direction of 
friendliness toward people” (Ps.-Plato, Def. 412 e). 

IV. — Finally, NT epieikeia is not only moderation and measure, but 
goodness, courtesy, generosity. Furthermore, it suggests a certain amiability, 
good grace. Frag. 427 of Sophocles places epieikés and charis in parallel. 
According to Origen, if Mary, greater in grace than Elizabeth, took the initiative 
to visit her, and when they met was the first to utter a greeting, the reason is that 
the Virgin Mary was “full of thoughtfulness (epieikés) toward others.” 

So I suggest translating the neuter adjective epieikes used substantivally as 
“friendly equilibrium” in Phil 4:5, where the Vulgate uses the word modestia: 
“Let your friendly, well-balanced character be known to all.” This favorable 
reputation and especially this attractiveness are self-evident. They remind us of 
the possession of the earth by the praeis (Matt 5:4). 


ETIOECIC 
epithesis, the action of placing something on someone or something, 
application, laying on of hands, assault 


epithesis, S 1936; TDNT 8.159-161; EDNT 2.27; MM 239; L&N 85.51; BAGD 
293 


The semantics of epithesis — explained by Hesychius as “among the 
Pythagoreans, the number two” (ho ton dyo arithmos para tois Pythagorikois) — 
is quite curious. The literal meaning of the word is “the action of placing on”; 
hence (a) application (of a coating), or laying on of hands; (b) the action of 


placing on, applying, attributing to, for example an epithet (cf. Aristotle, Rh. 
3.2.1405); (c) the action of laying hands on or attacking someone (cf. the effort 
to seize tyrannical power, Diodorus Siculus 13.92); hence assault, aggression. 

This latter, pejorative meaning is almost the only one known in the OT. A 
conspiracy (Hebrew gqeser, conspiracy, treason) is organized against Amaziah 
(2 Chr 25:27); “when they perceived that the attack came from Lysimachus ... 
they all resisted in a wild tumult” (2 Macc 4:41); Jason leads a surprise attack 
against the city. This is the constant meaning of the word in the papyri, where it 
is not used very often, beginning with a letter from 14 Bc that tells about an 
attack by two people against the epistatés. In the first century AD, it is almost 
always a case of an official complaint, for example against the slave Euporos, 
who violently attacked and beat his victim in the year 45 (P.Oxy. 283, 15), or 
against slanders and violent attacks in 47-48 (P.Mich. V, 231, 7). Later, a 
woman denounces two hoarders who have outrageously attacked and despoiled 
her (P.Oxy. 1121, 7; in AD 295), and a victim of abuse of power protests before 
the ekdikos (PSI 872, 4; sixth century). 

The four occurrences of epithesis in the NT have nothing to do with the 
above meanings. They all have a religious meaning and all are instances of the 
phrase hé epithesis ton cheiron. By the “laying on of hands,” Jesus restored 
health to the sick, blessed children (Matt 19:13) or his disciples (Luke 24:50), 
as did patriarchs with their children and the high priest with the people (Gen 
48:14; Lev 9:22; Sir 50:20). In the early church, this gesture became the rite for 
passing on the Holy Spirit (Acts 8:17—18; Heb 6:2) or a spiritual gift (1 Tim 
4:14; 2 Tim 1:6), that of “ordination” of deacons and presbyters (Acts 6:6). 
Since it communicates to the subject something possessed by the donor, it is not 
only a protocol for legal installation to positions in the church hierarchy (1 Tim 
5:22) but a sacrament that guarantees the uninterrupted succession of ministers: 
the beneficiary receives the same power as the one who lays hands on him. 


ETUKOAEO 
epikaleo, to give a name or surname, call, designate, invite; to appeal to, 
call upon, invoke 


epikaleo, S 1941; TDNT 3.496-500; EDNT 2.28-29; NIDNTT 2.874; MM 239; 
L&N 33.131; BDF §§157(2), 202, 268(1), 392(3,4), 397(3), 406(2), 412(2); 
BAGD 294 


This compound verb, in the active and the passive, means “to name, to 
nickname (surname), to give the name, to invite,” but in the first century it quite 


often has the same meaning as the simple form kaled, “call, designate,” and has 
no distinctive meaning of its own. It is used only once in the Synoptics, with 
regard to the derisive label applied to Jesus: “If they have called the master of 
the household Beelzebul, how much more the members of the household.” 

I. — In Acts, St. Luke conformed to the style of surnames, inherited from the 
OT, which spread throughout the Roman Empire during the Hellenistic period, 
especially in Egypt, but also in Babylonia and Syria-Palestine, especially 
among the Jews, as well as in Greece and in Asia Minor. Hence the double 
name of the apostle, Saulos ho kai Paulos. These surnames were often chosen 
on the basis of a distinguishing physical, moral, or religious characteristic of a 
person, to specify his origin (Josephus, Ant. 14.4: Quintus Metellus the Cretan) 
or to distinguish him from others of the same name (Acts 10:5, Simon Peter and 
Simon the tanner at Joppa), sometimes as a nickname chosen by fellow 
members of a club or fellow players of a game (IG XIV, 1517, Geminas 
becomes Petrokorax). Nicknames were often chosen simply because they 
sounded like the original name and made it easier for a foreigner to fit into a 
new culture. In any case, surnames were used by princes and slaves alike and 
by all decent folk. 

To unite these two names (X is also called Y), first of all the stereotyped 
formula hos kai or hos é (third century BC) was used, then ho kai. With 
increasing frequency, a verb was added (hos kai kaleitai, ho kai legetai), and, 
beginning with the end of the second century AD, the present passive or middle 
participle (ho epikaloumenos, ho epikeklémenos, ho legomenos). These 
references allow us to locate St. Luke’s usage in the language of the time. In 
four cases, the name and the surname are Semitic (Acts 1:23; 4:36; 15:22; 13:8 
— Bar-Jesus/Elymas); in other cases, the surname is Latin or Greek (10:5, 18, 
32; 11:13; 13:1); this is the case with Tabitha, translated into Latin as Dorcas, 
which means gazelle (9:36), and with John, who is surnamed Mark (12:21, 25). 
The participle is always between the article and the name. 

II. — In the active or middle voice, epikaloumai often means “reproach, 
blame, make a claim, accuse.” This is the case with Potiphar’s wife: “I cried out 
to call those in the household to help”; with some Carians who appeal to Cyrus 
(Xenophon, Cyr. 7.4.1); and with the gymnasiarch Marcus Aurelius 
Nepotianus, who appeals to the prefect (epikaloumenos ton lamprotaton 
hégemona Aideinion Ioulianon, P.Oxy. 3286, 11). Hence we arrive at the legal 
sense of the Latin provocare, “appeal” to a provincial official or a higher 
jurisdiction, like that of the emperor. Thus St. Paul appealed to Caesar. 

Our verb also means “take someone as witness,” notably God, as a 
guarantor of affirmations or of personal justification. This is an oath formula: 
May God punish me, cause me to die, if I am lying. In a letter to Yesu ben 


Galgola, Simon bar Kochba writes, “I call heaven to witness against me that ... 
I shall put fetters on your feet.” Abraham and Eliezer call God as witness for 
their future conduct. Thus St. Paul protests his devotion: “As for me, I take God 
as my witness (ego de martyra ton theon epikaloumai) that it was to spare you 
that I did not come again to Corinth” (2 Cor 1:23). 

III. — Epikaleo in the sense of “invoke, call upon” always has a religious 
meaning in the LXx, and a technical value in the formula “invoke the name of 
God,” which goes back to Enoch. It is first of all a profession of faith, because 
to utter the divine name over someone or something (Bar 2:15, 26; 1 Macc 
7:37) is to make it God’s property and place it under God’s protection. It is to 
set apart a people, a city, or a sanctuary to worship and serve God, on account 
of which God protects them. At the Jerusalem Council (Acts 15:17), James 
quotes Amos 9:12, where “all the nations upon whom my name is invoked” are 
called to the messianic kingdom, but the pagans are precisely those “who do not 
invoke his name” (Jer 10:25). 

In the NT, the name is that of Jesus Christ, recognized as Lord and God, 
such that the formula “invoke the name” is probably linked to baptism, where it 
is professed that “whoever calls upon the name of the Lord will be saved” and 
where a person is purified of sins by “calling upon his name” (Acts 22:16). This 
is the designation of Christians according to Acts 9:14, where Saul has the 
power to “bind all those who call upon your name.” 

This invocation becomes ecclesial and ecumenical in the epistles of St. 
Paul. First Corinthians is addressed to “those who call upon the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ in any place” (1 Cor 1:2), the church being the gathering of 
those who adore Christ, who celebrate his worship (cf. Ps 145:18) and pray to 
him from a pure heart. Over against the religious individualism of the Greek 
cities, all believers are united in their adoration of Christ as Lord and God; their 
common “invocation” is the expression of their unity. “He is the same Lord for 
all (Jews and Gentiles), rich toward all who call upon him, for whoever calls 
upon the name of the Lord will be saved” (Rom 10:12-13; cf. Heb 11:16). If 
the invocation of the name is always salvific and implies worship in the NT, the 
call for help in the oT is less accentuated, with divine protection and generosity 
being more emphasized. 

IV. — In the magical papyri, he epikaloumené is a technical term designating 
the woman who has made a charm, a “spell-caster,” invoking Thoth-Hermes, 
who presides over funerals, and urging him to conquer the heart (the 
enkephalon) of the one whom she loves, precisely by means of this charm 
which she has executed. The one invoked can be either a demon (the 
nekydaimon) who is asked to intervene, or the spirit of the person for whom the 
action is done. Cf. Pap.Graec.Mag. 4, 1749: “Say this: I invoke you, the ruler 


of all becoming” (/ege ton logon touton: epikaloumai se, ton archégetén pasés 
geneseos, vol. I, p. 128); 1812: “I have called upon your great name” 
(epikeklémai to mega sou onoma); 1822: “give me the submission of every soul 
that I shall invoke” (dos de moi pasés psychés hypotagén, hés an epikalesomai, 
vol. I, p. 218); V, 470: “I call upon you, the ruler of the gods ... it is I who call 
upon you” (epikaloumai se, ton dynastén ton theon ... egd eimi ho 
epikaloumenos se, vol. I, p. 196); P.Leid. W, 9, 35: “call upon the god of the 
hour and the god of the day” (epikalou ton tés horas kai ton tés hémeras theon); 
P.Oxy. 886, 10, an appeal to the sun and all the gods concerning things with 
respect to which one wishes to receive an omen (third century AD). 


ETULEAELO, ETIMEAEOLOL, ETILEADC 
epimeleia, care, solicitude, attention; epimeleomai, to take care of, attend to; 
epimelos, attentively, diligently 


epimeleia, S 1958; EDNT 2.31; MM 241-242; L&N 35.44; BAGD 296 | 
epimeleomai, S 1959; EDNT 2.31; MM 242; L&N 30.40, 35.44; BDF §8101, 
176(2); BAGD 296 | epimelos, S 1960; EDNT 2.31; MM 242; L&N 30.41; 
BAGD 296 


These terms present no difficulty with regard to meaning and are abundantly 
used in the Koine, notably in the papyri and the inscriptions; at least the first 
two terms are. On the other hand, they are rare in the NT (which does not use 
epimelétés). Hence the need to bring them to life, as it were, by providing 
parallels from pagan sources. 

I. — At the stopover at Sidon, “Julius treated Paul with courtesy (or 
amicably, literally with humanity) and allowed him to visit his friends and 
receive their care, epimeleias tychein.” The commentators observe that this 
latter expression is excellent Greek, but should it be translated “care, treatment 
or “good offices, solicitude”? The two meanings are equally attested. From 
Plato on, epimeleia is used for the attention and care given a sick or disabled 
person, and this meaning is retained by the medical writers, notably 
Hippocrates and Galen. In the third century BC, a decree of Cos honors a 
physician: “he performed epimeleian for the citizens according to the healing 
art” (epimeleian epoieito ton politan kata tan technan tan iatrikan). It goes on 
to praise him for his goodwill and epimeleia. At Gortyn, the physician Hermias 
for five years cared for the citizens, the metics, and the allies; “he performed 
epimeleia and saved them from great danger” (epimeleian epoiésato kai esdse 
es megalon kindynon, I.Cret. IV, n. 168, 15; p. 231). Care can be provided for a 


af 


patient not only by a physician but any devoted person in his entourage: “since 
you provided all epimeleia and refreshment for me in my illness and old age” 
(epeidéper pasan anapausin kai epimeleian epoiésas moi en to emo noso kai 
geéro, a will, P.Cair.Masp. 67154, B 19ff.) and so is used for all the kinds of 
devotion lavished on an aged or disabled person. 

By extension, epimeleia is used for the effort and care expended on any task 
whatsoever: the librarian who completes his collection of books and repairs 
those that are in poor condition (Ep. Arist. 29, 317); the maintenance of canals 
and banks (P.Panop.Beatty 2, 223) and lands (1, 403), of vineyards 
(Pap.Lugd.Bat. XIII, 16, 8), of palm groves (ibid. VIII, 21); vegetable farming 
(P.Panop.Beatty 1, 249-250), all agricultural labors (Ep. Arist. 107; P.Mert. X, 
17: “let the entire remaining agricultural epimeleia be completed,” tén allén 
georgikén epimeleian pasan epiteleito, from 28 July AD 21; P.Tebt. 703, 66; 
from 260 BC), irrigation (P.Oxy. 2767, 10); the raising of horses (P.Oxy. 2480, 
97: eis epimeleian ton hippon, cf. P.Alex. 12, 20), of cattle (Philo, Prov. 2.27); 
the setting up of a statue by the agonothetai (I.Car. 79, 11, tén epimeleian tés 
anastaseds poiésamenon, cf. I.Lind. 472, 10; 474, 8); any “business” 
whatsoever, whether concerning the duties of the king (Ep. Arist. 245; 
Dittenberger, Or. 383, 49: emais epimeleiais) or of statesmen (Aristotle, Pol. 
3.5.10); or toward a deceased person (from a will: “for the epimeleia of my 
body,” pros tén epimeleian tou somatos mou; Pap.Lugd.Bat. XIII, 14, 28; 
P.Oxy. 2857, 19, from May 17, 134); to occupy one’s leisure time (Wis 13:13), 
“to preside at the service of the gods” (Demosthenes, C. Andr. 78: pros tous 
theous epimeleias), to keep a sanctuary in decent condition, to serve the ibis 
shelters (P.Fouad XVI, 5 = SB 9628, 1), to oversee functionaries, etc. 

In a special sense, epimeleia is used for a public duty or function 
(Dinarchus, C. Phil. 3.15—16; 1 Macc 16:14 — “Simon, taking care of matters 
related to the administration of their cities”; P.Fouad 20, 5; P.Cair.Isid. 79, 8). 
It is not rare for those who are responsible to justify their inspection rounds on 
the grounds that it is their duty — “for this is my epimeleia” (touto gar hé 
epimeleia mou, P.Oxf. III, 3; AD 142; P.Oxy. 2560, 11: “according to his 
epimeleia” (kata tén autou epimeleian) — and they are not free to neglect their 
responsibilities (P.Oxy. 2228, 43). For example, the epimeleia of the ephebes 
and the obligation of officers to carry out their duties are known, but in their 
honorific decrees the cities praise functionaries who have demonstrated 
diligence, like Agathocles at Istrus around AD 200, who proved himself “full of 
ardor in the exercise of magistracies, in public services, and in councils.” If this 
“care in well-doing” (Ep. Arist. 18) is praised, it is because it implies a 
favorable disposition (ibid. 282), great carefulness, effort (Menander, Dysk. 


862), solicitude (Philo, Prov. 2.99; P.Princ. 151, 18; SB 8858, 10), and zeal 
(Xenophon, Cyn. 1.17; P.Tebt. 769, 5). 

This term was used especially for the care and devotion shown by parents or 
nurses to children. For example, Termouthis raised little Moses pollés 
epimeleias (Josephus, Ant. 2.236); 21 May AD 26, in a nurse’s contract, “the 
declarer undertakes to give complete care and help to the infant, as is her duty” 
(P.Rein. 103, 17; cf. BGU 1106, 28, from 13 Bc; SB 9534, 17: ta tekna hémon 
epimeleias tynchaneto, the conclusion of a letter of the third century AD). This 
Christian letter from the third-fourth century says it all; Thonis assures her dear 
Heracleus: “I will care for him as if he were my own son.” This reminder of the 
scope of the task, of the absolute devotion and self-giving required, should 
never be forgotten with reference to the charge to the Ephesian overseer (1 Tim 
3:5.) 

II. — The verb epimeleomai also has a medical definition, attested only by 
St. Luke in the NT: the good Samaritan, after dressing the victim’s wounds, 
takes him to the hostelry where he takes care of him (kai epemeléthé autou), 
probably by watching over him through the night; and when he leaves, he tells 
the innkeeper “take care of him, epimeléthéti autou” (Luke 10:34—35). Here the 
reference would seem to be not to remedies or medical treatment per se but 
rather to watchfulness, devotion, or health-care in the broad sense of the term. 
At least it is in this sense that the word is copiously attested in papyrological 
letters, in a quasi-stereotyped form: “take care of yourself so that you may be 
healthy” (epimelou seautou hin’ hygiainés). Sometimes the health of children is 
specified. 

One watches over persons, just as one “busies oneself” with this or that 
undertaking, whether it is someone copying a letter (1 Macc 11:37); or God, 
who “busies himself with human affairs”; or Abel, who has a concern for 
justice (Josephus, Ant. 1.53); or subjects, who must observe the laws (ibid. 
8.297: ton nomimon epimelésomenous). In the vocabulary of the inscriptions, 
this nuance of completing a task predominates. In 287 BC, an Athenian decree 
honors the poet Philippides, who “has busied himself (epime/éthé) with all the 
other games and sacrifices in the name of the city ... drawing on his own 
personal revenues” (Dittenberger, Syl. 374, 45); “let the magistrates charged 
with administration busy themselves (epimeléthénai) with the crown and the 
proclamation” (ibid. 374, 67). In 271/270, the taxiarchs are honored because 
“they all busied themselves with their own tribes” (SEG XIV, 64, 13). In AD 
158, a regulation from Gazorus in Macedonia for the use of public properties 
notes: “There are people willing to do the work and receive a share of the 
harvest.” 


Thus we can understand how Paul could write “If someone cannot govern 
his own household how can he look after a church of God?” (1 Tim 3:5), 
because on the one hand episkopos — for that is the function he is discussing — is 
a title given to governors (in colonies), to certain magistrates (in autonomous 
cities), and to high-ranking functionaries of associations, such as the episkopos- 
administrator of the association of Ameinicheitai at Delos; and on the other 
hand episkopou means “take care” (P.Oxy. 2838, 9; from 4 February 62). This 
term probably says nothing about the object of stewardship and oversight, but it 
suggests the diligence and prudence of an official of the household of God and 
its worship. Not only does the episkopos watch over and busy himself with the 
community, but he also sees to its spiritual needs and devotes all his energy to 
it. 

III. — This is confirmed by the adverb epimelos in the Koine, which 
emphasizes the attentiveness (of a hearer, Ep. Arist. 81), the diligence exercised 
in worship (Menander, Dysk. 37), efforts expended in a conversion (stele of 
Moschion, SB 8026, 16 = SEG VIII, 464), the care taken in raising children 
(Prov 13:24, piel of the Hebrew verb Sahar: epimelos paideuei; Josephus, Ant. 
17.12; cf. PSI 405, 20), in purifying a temple (ibid. 12.318), for a neighbor 
(P.Oxy. 1581, 14), to fatten cattle (P.Fay. 121, 7), the exact placement of a 
torture victim on the wheel so as to break his back (4 Macc 11:18). In this last 
case, the term corresponds to the Aramaic ‘asparnda’ of Ezra 6:8, 12, 13: 
“strictly.” This application (P.Oxy. 1675, 15), diligence, and zeal are exclusive; 
thus the object of the thoughts of man was only evil, in Gen 6:5, where 
epimelos translates the Hebrew restrictive adverb raq. This is how we should 
understand Luke 15:8; the woman who had lost a drachma “searched diligently 
(epimelos) until she found it” (zétei epimelos heds hou heuré); she did only that, 
ceasing her other occupations — like the shepherd who left the ninety-nine 
faithful sheep — and gave total and exclusive attention to this search, until it was 
complete.... 


ETLOVOLOG 
epiousios, coming next, for tomorrow; for subsistence, necessary 


epiousios, S 1967; TDNT 2.590-599; EDNT 2.31-32; NIDNTT 1.251; MM 
242-243; L&N 67.183, 67.206; BDF §8123(1), 124; BAGD 296-297 


The fourth petition of the Lord’s Prayer is formulated thus in Matt 6:11 — ton 
arton hémon ton epiousion dos hémin sémeron; in Luke 11:3 — ton arton hémon 
ton epiousion didou hémin to kath’ hémeran. In the first text, the aorist 


imperative dos denotes punctiliar action and envisions only the present day; in 
the second, the present imperative didou has a nuance of continuity: do not 
cease to give us (daily) that which is necessary to us. 

The difficulty lies in the translation of epiousios, the only adjective in this 
prayer, which is not only a biblical hapax but, according to Origen, “is not used 
by any of the sages among the Greeks, and is no longer used in current 
language; it seems to have been invented by the evangelists.” Some have 
claimed to find the word in a Fayum papyrus from the fifth century AD; but one 
consideration is that the papyrus is very mutilated and our word is followed by 
a lacuna, then “a half-obol”; and another very important consideration is that 
the papyrus reads epiousi, -6n being a gratuitous addition. Since therefore usage 
is of no help, all that remains is recourse to etymology. Everything has been 
suggested. 

Epiousios can derive from (1) epiémi, “take place, arrive,” yielding “the 
arriving day,” or daily (Chrysostom, Severus of Antioch); (2) epi, “upon,” plus 
ousia, “nature, substance,” either supersubstantial (St. Jerome, on Matt 6:11 — 
“which is beyond all substances and surpasses all created things”; likewise P. 
Jotion, in RSR, 1927, p. 221), or “befitting our nature, sufficient to maintain us, 
required, necessary” (Cyril of Jerusalem, Mystagogical Catecheses 5.15; 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, Cyril of Alexandria); (3) epi, “to, on,” plus eimi, “be”; 
but the prefix epi should lose its iota when compounded with this verb, so that 
we would have epousios, not epiousios; nevertheless, there are exceptions to 
this rule in the Koine (J. Carmignac cites twenty-six exceptions; P.Oxy. 924, 2: 
tou epiémerinou; fourth century); (4) ep’ plus eimi, “go,” either from the 
participle epion, “coming,” hence, the bread that comes next, in the future; or 
from the feminine form epiousa, which is used precisely to mean “the next day, 
the coming day” (Acts 16:11; 20:15; 21:18), as the Coptic versions interpreted 
(Bohairic, crastinum; Sahidic, venientem). Asking for tomorrow’s bread would 
seem to contradict the ban on taking thought for the aurion; but in the near east 
the day begins in the evening, and furthermore hé epiousé hémera can mean the 
same day; hence “daily bread” (Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine). Thus J. 
Carmignac, referring to St. Jerome, who read mahar, “tomorrow,” in the 
Gospel of the Hebrews, suggests translating Matt 6:11, “Give us day by day our 
bread until the next day.” This would be a reference to the daily manna. 

This evocation of manna (Exod 16:4) is mentioned also by J. Starcky, who 
understands epiousios bread to mean “the daily ration” from day to day. Thus 
he agrees with the meaning of W. Foerster (TDNT, vol. 2, pp. 590-599), “the 
measure necessary for each one,” citing Prov 30:8 — “give me my daily bread” 
(lehem huqi). This is also the meaning accepted by J. A. de Foucault, who, after 
the fashion of Origen, connects epiousios and periousios (Exod 19:6; periousia 


is contrasted with anankaia, Polybius 4.21.1; 4.38.4; Isocrates, Bus. 11.15) and, 
taking account of the definition given by Hesychius (periousios: more than 
enough), concludes that epiousios could mean “for our subsistence.” This is 
what the exegesis of F. M. Braun finally amounts to. He adopts the Peshitta 
version, “bread of our necessity,” the food that is necessary for us for a day. 

In the last analysis, two translations are possible: “bread for tomorrow” or 
“the bread that is necessary.” E. Delebecque expresses amazement that 
commentators overlook the repetition of the article (ton arton ... ton epiousion), 
which makes the adjective not predicative but attributive, emphasizing the 
meaning of the antecedent noun, and therefore necessarily nontrivial. He cites 
Plato, Resp. 7.525 c: “to facilitate the passage of the soul from the sensible 
world to truth and reality” (ep’ alétheian te kai ousian) and asks whether we 
should not read ton arton ... ton epi ousian (two words); the first translators of 
the original semitic of a catechism (Jerusalemite? Antiochene?) would have 
taken epiousian as a feminine adjective, and surprised at the form after the 
masculine ton, would have corrected it to epiousion. There is nothing more 
attractive than this hypothesis, which explains the neologism and shows that it 
means “essential”: the bread that leads to life! 

H. Bourgoin ends up with the same meaning, taking as his point of 
departure the grammatical phenomenon that he calls the “empty prefix,” which 
“having been emptied of all semantic content does not change the meaning of 
the root with which it agrees.” Thus in Greek epiphlego and the simple phlego 
have the same meaning: “consume with flames, burn.” Examples can also be 
found in French: chercher and rechercher, or the action of partir and départ. 
Hence, in epiousios, the prefix epi, expressing the idea of contact, can be 
rendered “touching” or “concerning”; the adjective amounts to the same thing 
as ousios, that which concerns the essence, is essential. Once the prefix is 
empty, the meaning is clear: “give us our essential bread today” (Matt), “each 
day” (Luke). Bread of life would be a possible equivalent; divine bread for 
eternal life. In any event, this is the petition of one who is poor, or better, of a 
child addressing the heavenly Father. 


éMIMOVEM 
epipotheod, to long for, desire intensely 


epipotheo, S 1971; EDNT 2.33; L&N 25.18, 25.47; BDF §870(1), 171(1), 
392(1a); BAGD 297-298 


The verb potheo is unknown in the NT. The Koine is well-known for its love of 
compound forms because of their supposedly greater “expressiveness,” even 
sonority, but scholars disagree concerning the nuance conveyed by the 
preposition epi-, which signifies intensity or direction. Moreover, if the 
meaning “sigh, languish after someone or something” is well attested by the 
LXxx, the shades of meaning vary, as with the corresponding Hebrew terms. It is 
nevertheless noteworthy that this verb connotes not only eagerness, but anxiety 
and sometimes fear, and in any case the dissatisfaction proper to desire, which 
aims at acquiring that which it does not yet possess, the lack of which causes it 
to suffer. 

The variety or imprecision of the meanings of epipotheo in the NT is even 
greater than in the Lxx. The meaning of the word depends on its context, but 
also on the individual personality of each writer. The meaning “desire 
intensely” is in evidence from the earliest NT writing: “God jealously desires 
this spirit that he has made to dwell in us.” He reclaims that which is his own, 
but his phthonos expresses the exclusivity of his love. On the human level, 
infants are eager for their mother’s milk (1 Pet 2:2), just as the hart’s instincts 
draw it to fresh water. The seven other NT usages are Pauline, of which five 
express ardent desire, whether to see loved ones (1 Thess 3:6; Rom 1:11; Phil 
2:26; 2 Tim 1:4; cf. epipothia, Rom 15:23) or to put on the glorious body 
without getting rid of the fleshly body. 

On this other hand, this meaning (“desire”) cannot be maintained in 2 Cor 
9:14, where the nuance is surely tender affection: the prayers of the saints of 
Jerusalem, who will be thankful for the collection from the Corinthians, will 
“manifest their tender affection for you (epipothounton hymas).” Even clearer is 
Phil 1:8, “God is my witness that I cherish you in the bowels of Christ Jesus” 
(martys gar mou ho theos, hds epipothd pantas hymas en splanchnois Christou 
Iésou). Hence, there is a good chance that in the complicated blend of feelings 
that animate the repentant Corinthians (fear, zeal, desire to punish the offender) 
their epipothésis may be not an ardent desire but rather a sincere or solid 
attachment to the apostle, with the nuance of anxiety or pain that the verb 
conveys in the Lxx. 

Thus St. Paul marked epipotheo and its derivatives with his personality, 
imbuing them with a lively sensibility. Sometimes they suggest an urge, an 
inclination; sometimes a fervent tenderness, an emotion that grips the heart; 
always love, always a favorable sense. These nuances are, moreover, those of 
potheo and pothos. 


ETMLOTOLICM 


epistomizo, to muzzle, close someone’s mouth 


epistomizo, S 1993; EDNT 2.40; MM 246; L&N 33.124; BAGD 301 


Titus is to “shut the mouths” of those who are insubordinate, vain speechifiers, 
and deceivers of minds (Titus 1:11). The biblical hapax epistomizo, literally 
“put something on the mouth,” means “put the bit in a horse’s mouth,” but it is 
used for people as well as for animals, like our verbs muzzle and gag. 
Metaphorically, to close a person’s mouth is to make him be quiet, impose 
silence on him. 

This verb, unknown in the papyri, belongs to cultivated Greek. It has first of 
all a rhetorical meaning. In a discussion, the adversary is not allowed to defend 
himself, he is unable to respond: “ ‘While he should,’ he said, ‘close the mouths 
of us who were speaking against him’ ” (Demosthenes, Halon. 33); “He 
allowed himself to be so tangled up by your speech that he was silenced, for he 
dared not say what he thought” (Plato, Grg. 482 e); “I have to my credit a deed 
capable ... of closing the mouth of my enemies.” 

The moral meaning of the word is that of Philo: “reason will bridle 
(epistomiei) and restrain the impetuosity and the flow of passion” (Alleg. Interp. 
3.155); “extreme joys, like great sorrows, leave us speechless” (Heir 3); moral 
sensibility “condemns us to the interior of ourselves, without letting us even 
open our mouths; holding and bridling the tongue (epistomizon) with the help 
of the reins of the conscience, it restrains its presumptuous and unbraked 
course” (Worse Attacks Better 23). Plutarch expresses a similar thought: “the 
bond is like a bit imposed on the irrational part of the soul.... When the Genius 
pulls back on the reins, he causes what we call repentance ...; the soul, feeling 
the pain of the blow, feels restrained from within by its lord; then, thus 
punished, it becomes docile and manageable, like a tamed animal” (De gen. 22; 
cf. Arat. 1). 

In Titus 1:11, it is not just a matter of silencing the heterodox but also of 
reducing the “insubordinate” to obedience; so that the best parallel would be 
that of restraining a rebellion, in Josephus, Ant. 17.252, where Varus takes a 
legion to Jerusalem to stop the revolutionary agitation of the Jews, tén Ioudaiodn 
neoteropoiian epistomiountas. 


ETLOVVAYWYN 
episynagogé, meeting 


episunagoge, S 1997; TDNT 7.841-843; EDNT 3.293—296; NIDNTT 2.33; MM 
247; L&N 15.126, 15.128; BAGD 301 


“With respect to the Parousia of our Lord Jesus Christ and our reunion with 
him” (hémon episynagogeés ep’ auton, 2 Thess 2:1), St. Paul calls upon the 
Thessalonians not to be shaken or alarmed. Heb 10:25 urges its readers not to 
forsake their meetings, “especially as you see the day approaching.” In both 
cases, the text or the context is eschatological, as in the case of the oT hapax: 
“the place (where the ark is hidden) will be unknown until God has 
accomplished the reassembling of his people” (eds an synagagé ho theos 
episynagogen tou laou ... genétai, 2 Macc 2:7), the restoration of Israel after the 
Diaspora. 

Episynagogé is only attested once BC in secular language and hardly seems 
to differ from synagoégé, which, after the fashion of oikos (1 Tim 3:15), 
designates sometimes the community assembly, sometimes the place where this 
meeting is held. Christians sometimes used the word in this sense to designate 
their church; but in Heb 10:25, episynagogé is a religious term, designating not 
a “grouping together” or a society of any sort, but a meeting for worship, at 
more or less regular intervals, of Hebrew Christians in a set place, in a certain 
“house” in an unknown city; in 2 Thess 2:1, the meeting with Christ will take 
place in heaven. 


ETLPALVO, ETLIPEVELA, ETLPAVNC 
epiphaino, to shine, light up, appear; epiphaneia, an appearing; epiphanés, 
manifest, glorious 


epiphaino, S 2014; TDNT 9.7-10; EDNT 2.44—45; NIDNTT 3.317-319; MM 
249-250; L&N 14.39; BDF §8§72, 309(2) | epiphaneia, S 2015; TDNT 9.7-10; 
EDNT 2.44—45; NIDNTT 3.317-319; MM 250; L&N 24.21 | epiphanes, S 
2016; TDNT 9.7-10; EDNT 2.45; NIDNTT 3.317-319; MM 250; L&N 79.22; 
ND 4.148 


Apart from rare secular uses (Ezek 17:6; 2 Macc 12:22; 15:13), the verb 
epiphaino in the LXX has God as its subject. With the exception of Zeph 2:11, 
where this manifestation involves vengeance (Hebrew yaré ’, niphal), the divine 
interventions are beneficent and inspire gladness and rejoicing (2 Macc 3:30; 
Philo, Dreams 1.71). Sometimes the appearance is a vision (Gen 35:7; Ezek 
39:28; Hebrew galah, hiphil), sometimes a brilliant light (Deut 33:2, Hebrew 


zerah; Philo, Change of Names 6, 15), most often a shining (Ps 118:27, Hebrew 
‘Or, hiphil), and the prayer of the psalmists is that God will make his face to 
shine on his servants (Ps 67:1; 80:4, 6, 8; 119:135; Dan 9:17; Num 6:25). 

I. — In the NT, this meaning (“shine, light up”), which is the meaning in 
secular Greek, is attested by Acts 27:20, where during the storm neither the sun 
nor the stars appeared for several days; and the same meaning is present in the 
first of three other occurrences which are religious: Zechariah announces the 
appearance of the Messiah to “shine on (Ambrosiaster: illuxit gratia Dei) those 
who are in the darkness” of sin; salvation is an illumination. 

This nuance cannot be ruled out in Titus 2:11 — “the saving grace of God 
has shined upon all people” (epephané hé charis tou theou hé sotérios pasin 
anthropois) — which sums up the gospel and attests to the realization of the 
prophecy of the Benedictus. Grace — merciful favor (Hebrew hesed), gratuitous 
goodwill, active beneficence (1 Cor 15:10; 2 Cor 6:1) — is almost personalized 
in the saving intervention of Christ. The generous goodness of God, by nature 
invisible, appeared before the eyes of all humankind in palpable form (1 John 
1:1—2), was suddenly manifested at a precise historical moment. The second 
aorist passive epephané (cf. Titus 3:4), prominently placed in the sentence, 
suggests the suddenness of the appearing and the surprise it produced, like a 
light that all at once pierces the darkness. But since soteriological epiphany was 
understood in the Hellenistic era as the beneficent intervention of the king or of 
the gods, this nuance of gratuitous and gracious generosity may be suggested by 
the adjective sd¢érios; it is surely evoked in Titus 3:4. 

II. — The substantive epiphaneia in the first century simultaneously suggests 
light or splendor and effective help. In 2 Macc it refers to heavenly 
manifestations (2:21; 14:15; 15:27), which augur well for the people of God 
(5:4) but are fearsome to their enemies (3:24; 12:22). Thus “the Lord Jesus will 
destroy the lawless one with the epiphaneia of his Parousia” (2 Thess 2:8): his 
visible presence or second coming will be victorious, like that of an emperor 
who is visiting or making a joyous entry into a city, granting favors 
(philanthropa) to his subjects but also punishing his adversaries. This 
condemnation of the unfaithful is also included in 1 Tim 6:14; 2 Tim 4:1. But 
the courtly meaning is emphasized in the Pastorals: the essentially glorious 
(Titus 2:13), and thus shining, epiphany is that of the Kyrios, the Sdtér, the 
Megas and Monos Theos and his basileia. The Christian life consists of waiting 
for this manifestation (Titus 2:13), like preparing for a visit and awaiting 
punishment; but in this case the outlook is supremely joyful, because this 
coming of the Lord will mean sharing in his blessedness. 

III. — The oT had already described Yahweh as truly epiphanés in a manner 
illustrated by the defense of his people. The adjective epiphanés occurs only 


twice in the NT, with respect to the “Day of the Lord” (Acts 2:20); it retains the 
sense of the niphal of yaré’ (Joel 2:11; 3:4; Mal 3:22) - awesome 
manifestation! — but also with the nuance of indisputable. 


épebiCw, Epil, ép1Oeia, Epic 

erethizo, to stimulate, excite, exasperate; e7iz0, to fight, contend; eritheia, 
paid work, intrigue or dispute aiming at gain, selfish ambition; eris, 
emulation, dispute, discord 


erethizo, S 2042; EDNT 2.51; MM 253; L&N 88.168, 90.55; BAGD 308 | 
erizo, S 2051; EDNT 2.52; MM 254; L&N 33.447; BAGD 309 | eritheia, S 
2052; TDNT 2.660-661; EDNT 2.52; MM 254; L&N 39.7, 88.167; BAGD 309 
| eris, S 2054; EDNT 2.52-53; MM 254; L&N 33.447, 39.22; BDF §847(3), 
142; BAGD 309 


These terms, rare or unattested in the papyri, belong to cultivated Greek; their 
frequency is noteworthy in the Bible, where they often take on a religious 
meaning, either favorable or unfavorable. 

I. — Erithizo (“set in movement, provoke, excite”) has as its subject the zélos 
of the Corinthians’ love, which has “stimulated” the generosity of their 
brothers: “your zeal has stirred up most of them” (ho hymon zélos érethisen 
tous pleionas, 2 Cor 9:2); but in a pejorative sense, overly finicky or irritating 
use of parental authority can exasperate children. 

II. — The denominative verb eriz6 (“fight against, to quarrel, vie with”) is 
used only once in the NT, with respect to the Messiah: in his great discretion 
and mildness, he refuses to provoke disputes and quarrels, ouk erisei oude 
kraugasei. In Sir 8:2; 11:9, the wise are told mé erize; here, the sense is that of 
debates between schools, disputes between rabbis, personal rivalries. 

III. —- Unknown in the Lxx and the Greek language before the NT, eritheia is 
used seven times in the NT, including twice in the sin lists (2 Cor 12:20; Gal 
5:20) along with eris, which indicates that the former does not have the same 
meaning as the latter and is not derived from it. Like many abstract nouns in - 
eia, it was formed from a verb in -eud, in this case eritheuomai, “work for 
hire.” The erithos is a day laborer; the term is used especially for weavers and 
spinners. As a result, the term eritheia (“paid work”) originally had a positive 
sense; but it came to mean that which is done solely for interested motives 
(“What’s in it for me?”). Hence the meaning: contrive to gain a position or a 
magistracy not in order to serve the state but to gain honor and wealth. From 


that developed two other meanings: dispute or intrigue to gain advantages; or 
personal ambition, the exclusive pursuit of one’s own interests. 

These connotations of intrigue, disputation, and chicanery appear in all the 
NT texts. In Rom 2:8 — wrath and anger “to all those who are of eritheia and 
disobedient to the truth.” In 2 Cor 12:20; Gal 5:20, eritheiai follows zélos, 
thymoi, and is thus linked with animosity. At Philippi, the spirit of factionalism 
and rivalry motivates Paul’s adversaries; their “apostolic zeal” is in fact a ploy 
aimed at displacing him and winning personal advantages. Jas 3:14 and 16 once 
again link zél/os and eritheia; the text stigmatizes this “bitter zeal” and this 
“spirit of intrigue,” which are “opposed to the truth” and which so often 
disturbed the life of the early communities, where the ideal is nevertheless “that 
we may lead a peaceful and quiet life” (1 Tim 2:2). 

IV. — The Greeks divinized Dispute or Emulation, which they considered 
the energizing spirit of the world and one of the primordial forces. They had a 
cult of rivalry. But although in the secular language eris is sometimes positive 
(linked with neikos), sometimes pejorative (linked with zé/os), and can mean 
“wrath” (Ep. Arist. 250; P.Grenf. I, 1, 21: “know that I have invincible courage 
when wrath takes hold of me”), its nine occurrences in the NT are all pejorative. 
Quarreling or discord, the fruit of over-excitement (cf. Sir 28:11), of jealousy or 
anger, became a Christian sin. Actually, they were already mentioned in the sin 
lists in Sir 11:4 (after thymos and zé/os) and as punishment for sinners (40:9). 
The zé/os-eris connection is found again in the Pauline sin lists; both of these 
are the fruit of paganism, the deeds of people not yet spiritualized by grace. 

These ereis are sometimes discussions that degenerate into quarrels (cf. Ps 
139:20) and finally sects and schisms (Gal 5:20), sometimes discord that breaks 
out into opposition and open battle. In the Pastorals, it is the vice of false 
teachers; they are avid polemicists. Blinded by vanity, they are full of animosity 
and jealousy toward other teachers whom they consider to be rivals; hence the 
bitterness of their quarrels (1 Tim 6:4). 


ESOTTPOV 
esoptron, mirror 


esoptron, S 2072; TDNT 1.178—180, 2.696; EDNT 2.60; MM 256; L&N 6.221; 
BDF 830(3); BAGD 313; ND 4.149-150 


The most primitive mirror was a sheet of water in a bronze platter (cf. the 
Athens museum; Jos. Asen. 18.7; Iamblichus, Myst. 2.10). In the first century, 
the esoptron is a disk, round or slightly elliptical, polished, made of an alloy of 


copper and tin (Exod 38:8; cf. Isa 3:23; Philo, Migr. Abr. 98; Moses 2.139), 
sometimes silver (P.Oxy. 1449, 19) and even gold, with a handle of metal, 
ivory, or enamel, and used to reflect the images of objects or persons. 

In the Bible, esoptron is used only metaphorically: of wisdom, “the spotless 
mirror of God’s activity” (Wis 7:26) or of the wise person whose perspicacity 
succeeds in uncovering a neighbor’s true feelings in spite of false appearances, 
after the fashion of a “mirror polisher” who cleans the easily oxidizable metal, 
exposing the true nature hidden by the scaling or rust that hides it. On the same 
psychological level, Jas 1:23 compares the Christian who hears the word of 
God, but does not put it into practice, to “a man who considers in the mirror the 
face that he was born with (from his origin, meaning his true self, to prosopon 
tés geneseds autou). He has seen himself, but he goes away and immediately 
forgets what he is like.” So the mirror is an instrument of knowledge; but for 
this information to be morally useful, it has to be allowed to correct faults, to 
remove blemishes. 

1 Cor 13:12 contrasts our present (arti) knowledge of God “through a 
mirror” to the eternal vision after death, “then (tote) it will be face to face.” 
According to Kittel’s article (TDNT, vol. 2, pp. 696-697), the rabbis never 
mention the mirror as giving an indistinct image; for them it is the symbol of 
prophetic revelation, a spiritual vision; mirrors that are not defective give clear 
knowledge, and it is surely in this sense that the image is used in 2 Cor 3:18. 
But we cannot neglect the Hellenistic texts that point out that a mirror image 
can differ from the reflected object, especially if the mirror is concave or 
convex, or simply tarnished. At any rate, the contrast with comtemplation 
prosopon pros prosopon shows that for Paul seeing through a mirror is 
imperfect. In fact, one does not get at the object itself, but its reflection; not 
reality, but an appearance, an image, a reproduction (eidd/on, Plutarch, Ad 
princ. iner. 5), a refraction (anaklasis, Plutarch, Amat. 20; De fac. 23) which 
may even be illusory. It is something quite different to see God “as he is” (1 
John 3:2); in any event, the image is inferior to the object, because it appears 
only fleetingly (Philo, Alleg. Interp. 3.100—101); whereas to know God is to 
abide in him (1 John 4:11-12). We might even say, at least in terms of the love 
described in 1 Cor 13, that the mirror stands between the one who looks in it 
and effective capture by God, which is true biblical “knowledge.” 


ETOIPOG 
hetairos, associate, comrade, friend 


etairos, S 2083; TDNT 2.699—701; EDNT 1.65; NIDNTT 1.259-260; MM 256- 
257; L&N 34.16; BAGD 314 


It is difficult to provide an exact translation for this term, which means “one 
who is associated with another,” because the nuance depends on the context: 
companion, comrade, friend, dear or good friend. These labels are not exactly 
synonymous, even though the Lxx used hetairos to translate the Hebrew ré a 
(“neighbor”) and its derivatives, with the exception of Cant 1:7, where the 
hhérim are the companions or favorites of the king. There is a world of 
difference between the companion of the ostrich (Job 30:29), the confidants of 
Zimri (1 Kgs 16:11), and the fleeting friendship of the hot-tempered person 
(Prov 22:24), on the one hand; and on the other hand, comrades in labor (Eccl 
4:4) who are true friends, who love to get together (Sir 40:23), share their joys 
and sorrows, vibrant in their perfect harmony. 

In the NT, this word is used only by St. Matthew, always in the singular and 
in the vocative: hetaire. In the parable of the workers sent to work in the 
vineyard, where the owner responds to the complaint of one of the workers, we 
must translate “comrade” (Matt 20:13), because hetairos was the common term 
for agricultural workers (P.Oxy. 1859, 2; 1911, 157; 2195, 134; PSI 955, 17), 
and the relationship between the two men is not particularly cordial. On the 
other hand, in the parable of the royal wedding, the emotive tone is definite: 
“Friend, why did you come here without wedding attire?” 

The Vulgate’s translation — “Amice, ad quid venisti?” — caught on, and 
practically speaking Jesus no doubt called Judas, in the Olivet garden, “My 
friend!” Nevertheless, hetaire should be nuanced a bit. First of all, we should 
remember that hetairos is used for the disciple of a teacher (Xenophon, Mem. 
2.8.1) and the adherent to a party (Josephus, Life 124). It presupposes a strict 
solidarity, often deep bonds. In the Talmud, it corresponds to the Hebrew hahér 
and qualifies a member of a group of scribes: an associate, an assistant, or a 
colleague. Thus the Lord was able to remind the traitor that he was a member of 
the apostolic college, and the nuance was closer to companion: “You kiss me, 
with what you have come to do!” 


ETEPOCLYEW 
heterozygeo, to mismate, be mismated 


eterozugeo, S 2086; TDNT 2.901; EDNT 2.65; NIDNTT 2.739, 741, 3.1160, 
1164; MM 257; L&N 34.9; BDF §8119(1), 193(3); BAGD 314 


To the Corinthians, who were getting used to debasing contact, or rather 
compromise, with their pagan surroundings (going to temples, entering mixed 
marriages?), St. Paul gives this charge: “Do not be unequally yoked with 
unbelievers.” The verb heterozygeo (literally, “pull the yoke in a different 
direction than one’s fellow”; figuratively, “make a mismatched covenant, 
mismate’”) is a biblical hapax, rarely used by ecclesiastical writers; it is the 
opposite of syzygeod. Its meaning is somewhat illuminated by the adjective 
heterozygos, attested once in the papyri: the property of Demetrius was 
confiscated, including “two unmatched vases” (Antipatridia heterozyga dyo, 
P.Cair.Zen. 59038, 12). As a grammatical term, heterozygos means “declined 
or conjugated irregularly.” There is another adjective heterozyx, “having lost its 
yoke-mate, unmatched”; Cimon urges the Athenians “not to allow Greece to 
become lame (chd/én) or their city to be deprived of its rival” (méte tén polin 
heterozyga periidein gegenémenén, Plutarch, Cim. 16.10). 

Just as in a yoked team the difference between two mismatched animals 
keeps them from pulling the yoke in the same way and with the same force, so 
also is an alliance between light and darkness unimaginable — between Christ 
and Belial, between pagans and believers in their practical living. This would 
be an incongruous collaboration, assuming that the pistoi are a “new creation” 
(2 Cor 5:17), and that the imbalance would tilt in favor of the pagan ways; so 
that to join with unbelievers is in reality to bear a yoke that belongs to another, 
heterozygein. Hence the refusal of any compromise. 


evayyeriCoual, EvaYYEALOV, ELAYYEALOTNC 
euangelizomai, to announce good news; euangelion, good news; euangelistés, 
bringer of good news, evangelist 


euaggelizomai, S 2097; TDNT 2.707-721; EDNT 1.69-70; NIDNTT 2.107— 
114; MM 259; L&N 33.215; BDF §§69(4), 119(1), 152(2), 163, 206(4), 309(1), 
311(1), 392(3); BAGD 317 | euaggelion, S 2098; TDNT 2.721-736; EDNT 
2.70-74; NIDNTT 2.107114; MM 259; L&N 33.217; BDF §§119(1), 163, 
224(2); BAGD 317-318 | euaggelistes, S 2099; TDNT 2.736-737; EDNT 2.74; 
NIDNTT 2.107, 114; MM 259; L&N 53.76; BAGD 318; ND 3.12-14; 5.73-74, 
78 


In secular Greek, angelos was “messenger” (especially of the gods) and angelia 
“message.” Euangelos referred to “one who bears good news,” a messenger of 
joy. When transmitting oracles, this sacred messenger could announce the 
future or bring salvation (sd¢éria) and success (eutychia, eutychéma) and thus 


was considered a divine being (theios anthropos) whose coming stirred joy; his 
announcements were full of promise. 

The verb euangelizomai, “announce good news,” is construed with the 
accusative or the dative of the person. It is always used in a context of joy, at 
least from the point of view of the messenger: “I bring good words, happy news 
(logous agathous pheron euangelisasthai) that I want to be the first to announce 
to you ... they wanted to crown me for the good news (euangelia)” 
(Aristophanes, Eq. 643); “I am not the one who was seen, rejoicing and 
laughing at the success of the alien ... announcing good news to others.” 
Usually, the announcement concerns victory and peace: the bringer of good 
news (euangelos) arrives from the battlefield, sometimes by ship, sometimes by 
horse or by letter, but also on foot, by a runner. Any political or private 
communication that is considered happy may be so designated. For example, 
tyranny is overthrown and liberty recovered (Lucian, Tyr. 9); two messengers 
announce to Marius his fifth election to the consulate and give him written 
notice thereof (Plutarch, Mar. 22.4); a wedding ceremony (Menander, Georg. 
83; Longus, Daph. 3.33.1: ton gamon euéngelizeto); the birth of a child: “If 
someone brings the morose man the good news of the birth of a son (pros ton 
euangelizomenon hoti), he replies, ‘There goes half my property’ ” 
(Theophrastus, Char. 17.7); the midwife encourages the pregnant woman “by 
announcing to her (ewangelizomené) a lucky delivery” (Soranus, Gyn. 21); even 
an opportune death: “I begin by announcing this good news to you: 
Demaenetus is dead” (Heliodorus, Aeth. 2.10.1); finally, any kind of news at 
all, even false news. 

The Lxx always uses euangelizomai to translate the piel of the Hebrew verb 
basar (only once in the hithpael, 2 Sam 18:31); in all of the semitic languages, 
the root of this verb contains the idea of joy. EvayysAiCouevoc in the LXx 
corresponds to the Hebrew mbassér, a bringer of good news. On a secular level, 
the good news announced is what makes one happy, for example, news of the 
birth of a son or of a victory. The messenger’s fervor is emphasized: he runs to 
make his announcement. But on a religious level, ewangelizod becomes a 
religious, cultic, and messianic verb. The announcement, which is always oral 
(Ps 40:9 — “I have not sealed my lips”), takes on a solemn character to proclaim 
God’s interventions and benefits: “Climb up on a high mountain, messenger of 
Zion, raise your voice forcefully, messenger of Jerusalem.... Behold, the Lord 
God is coming in power” (Isa 40:9). The good news of salvation is sung (Ps 
96:2); it is a victory: “The Lord utters a word, he announces the good news to 
the great host: they flee, the kings of the armies flee” (Ps 68:11—12). “How 
beautiful on the mountains are the feet of the messenger who proclaims peace, 
who announces good news, who proclaims salvation, who says to Zion, ‘Your 


God reigns’ ” (Isa 52:7; cf. 60:6; Nah 1:15). The Messiah is the one who will be 
the bearer of the message of salvation: “Yahweh has anointed me; he has sent 
me to bring good news to the humble” (Isa 61:1; euangelizomai and kérysso are 
synonymous). 

It is worth noting that Philo seems unaware of these texts. If on a rare 
occasion he gives a moral significance to euangelizomai (the happy messages 
for the soul in Dreams 2.281 are the destruction of Egyptian vices), he ignores 
the other terms from the same root, and he uses this verb especially in the sense 
of “promise” (a harvest, Creation 115; Moses 2.186), like the hope that 
“anticipates and announces the full joy that is coming”; but the messenger 
always hurries to announce favorable news (Joseph 245, 250; To Gaius 99). 
These same, exclusively secular, usages are found again in Josephus. 

It is only in Palestinian Judaism that basar once again takes on the religious 
meaning that it has in the prophets and in the Psalms: “When the lips of the 
man at prayer begin to move on their own, let him then receive the good news 
that his prayer is answered” (m. Ber. 5.9d 25); “You have brought me good 
news: tomorrow I shall take part in these things in the world to come” (Sipre 
Deut. 307, on Deut 32:4); “Let the one who recites the Shema morning and 
evening receive the good news that he is a son of the world to come” (m. Seqal.. 
3.47c 62); “Let them bring the good news that I have forgiven your sins.” 

In the papyri, the verb ewangelizo is rare in the active voice. In the middle: 
Apollonius and Sarapias express their joy at the announcement of a wedding 
(charas hémas eplérdsas euangelismené ton gamon tou kratistou Sarapionos, 
P.Oxy. 3313, 3; second century). A sixth-century Christian: “I announce once 
more to Your Honor that the blessed river that fertilizes Egypt has progressed 
(prosbainein) by the power of Christ.” It is the substantivized adjective 
euangelion, most commonly used in the plural form euangelia (svayyéA.a, but 
frequently written evavyéAtov, evavyéA1ia), which considerably enriches the idea 
of evangel and confirms its religious and cultural meaning. An Egyptian 
functionary in the third century writes to his subordinate: “Forasmuch as I have 
become aware of the tidings of joy (epei gendstés egnomén tou euangeliou) 
concerning the proclaiming as Emperor of Gaius Julius Verus Maximus 
Augustus, the son of our lord, most dear to the gods, the Emperor Gaius Julius 
Maximinus, pious, happy, and Augustus, it is necessary, O most honorable, that 
the goddesses be celebrated in festal procession.” In the introduction to the new 
calendar around the year 9 Bc, I.Priene 105, 40 (= Dittenberger, Syl. 458) says, 
“The birthday of the god (Augustus) began for the world the good news that he 
brought” (érxen de to kosmo ton di’ auton euangelion he genethlios tou theou). 
J. Rouffiac, who edited this text, comments: “That idea that an evangel began 
for the world with the birth of Augustus is one of the most remarkable points of 


contact between our inscription and the NT, because no other word received the 
imprint of Christianity more profoundly than ‘evangel.’ ” 

What is more, if Greek euangelia expressed the gratuitousness, the richness 
of the gifts and the joy that they stirred, they referred above all to the sacrifices 
celebrated when good news was announced: the phrase for these sacrifices was 
euangelia thyein. In the imperial period, instances multiply. On the occasion of 
the “salvation” of Thersippus, a three-day feast was celebrated, and the people 
“sacrificed evangels and salvations” (euangelia kai sotéria ethyse, Dittenberger, 
Or., IV, 42; fourth century Bc; cf. VI, 32; Syl. 352, 5). Someone vows to 
sacrifice (euangelia thyso) to the goddesses of vengeance and to Hermes if 
delivered from a certain Manes. There are other examples. So the word 
“evangel” was perfectly suited to refer to the announcement of the birth of the 
Savior Jesus and of his death, just as much as the blessedness and thankfulness 
that were at the heart of the new religion, which was dedicated to the 
perpetuation of his memory. Euangelion was to become the ideal word in the 
Pauline kerygma for announcing salvation through Christ’s victory over Satan, 
sin, death, and superstition: the good news from God! 

The verb euangelizomai, unknown in Mark, John, Jas, 2 Pet, and Jude, 
always in the NT expresses an oral announcement, but because it is the word of 
God and of the Spirit (1 Pet 1:12), it is accompanied by power and the working 
of miracles. It brings about new birth (1 Pet 1:23—25) and salvation (1 Cor 
15:1-2; cf. Acts 16:17 according to D*), stirring joy (Acts 8:8). If God is at the 
origin of the revelation of the plan of salvation (Acts 10:36; Rev 10:7), it is the 
angels who announce the births of the Messiah and of his precursor (Luke 1:19; 
2:10; cf. Rev 14:6), who are sources of delight (Luke 1:14). John the Baptist, in 
promising the advent of the kingdom of God (Luke 16:16), “evangelized” by 
announcing this good news to the people (Luke 3:18); but it is Jesus himself 
who declares himself the messenger of blessedness of the last times. At 
Nazareth he applies Isa 61:1 to himself (“He has anointed me to announce good 
news to the poor,” Luke 4:18), and in reply to those sent by John the Baptist he 
affirms that “good news is preached to the poor” (ptochoi euangelizontai, Matt 
11:5; Luke 4:18, 43; referring to Isa 35:5; Isa 61:1; cf. Luke 16:16; Eph 2:17). 
Not only does he convey the joyous message, but he alone brings the content to 
fruition: salvation, as confirmed by his preaching among the dead in 1 Pet 4:6. 
After him, apostles and disciples are evangelists, fulfilling the prophecy of Isa 
52:7 — “How beautiful are the feet of those who announce good news” (ton 
euangelizomenon agatha). 

As for the good news itself (euangelion, 72 times in the NT, including 60 in 
St. Paul), it is mentioned eight times in St. Mark, including six times in 
quotations of Jesus; and there is no reason to suspect the authenticity of these 


occurrences or see in them an anachronistic anticipation of Paul, even though 
this term already had its full meaning from the missionary kerygma: a message 
preached to all people concerning the person, the public life, and the teaching of 
Jesus, Son of God; i.e., a blessed event and a new doctrine concerning 
salvation, both expressed and realized in the advent of the Messiah-King. This 
evangel is the salvation of all people who believe (Mark 16:15-16). 

St. Paul received as a revelation from God (Gal 1:11-12, 15; Rom 1:1) this 
euangelion, which must be made public and is the “word of truth” (Col 1:5), 
having Jesus Christ as its object and author (euangelion tou Christou), identical 
to the gospel of God (genitive of author, 1 Thess 2:2, 8, 9; Rom 1:1; 15:16; 2 
Cor 11:7). The christological and soteriological content is never adequately 
spelled out, and if various elements successively come to the fore in Paul’s 
preaching, there is no “transforming” evolution of his gospel, even in his 
Pastoral Epistles. This “good news” is therefore a treasure from which one may 
draw infinitely and which is identical with its content (Phlm 13): the new 
religion, a “mystery” unveiled (Eph 6:19), of which Paul is priest (Rom 15:16); 
that is to say, “Christ died for our sins” (1 Cor 15:3; Rom 1:11), the euangelion 
produces sotéria (Rom 1:16; 1 Cor 15:2; Eph 1:13; 3:6), is a force (Rom 1:1; 
15:16; 2 Cor 11:7; 1 Thess 1:5; 2:8—9; 1 Pet 4:17) that bears fruit and makes 
progress (Col 1:6). It makes its course across the world (2 Thess 3:1; 2 Tim 
2:9). It is personified, as it were (2 Cor 10:14), and its characteristics can be 
noted: (1) it is revealed by God to humankind (Gal 1:11-12; 1 Thess 2:2, 9; 2 
Thess 2:14), so it is true (Gal 2:5, 14; Col 1:5); (2) one must believe it (Phil 
1:27), obey it (Rom 10:16; 1 Cor 9:12; 2 Cor 9:13; 2 Thess 1:8; 1 Pet 4:17; cf. 
1:2), base one’s hope on it (Col 2:23), taste its peace (Eph 6:15), because it is 
good news of immortality (2 Tim 1:10); (3) it must be proclaimed to others 
(Rom 15:9; 1 Cor 9:14, 18; 2 Cor 10:14; Gal 2:2; 1 Thess 2:8); (4) no matter 
the cost (Rom 1:16; 1 Cor 9:23; Phil 1:16; 2 Tim 1:8; 2:9; 1 Thess 2:2); (5) one 
serves it (Rom 1:1; 15:16; 1 Cor 9:23; Eph 3:7; Col 1:23; Phil 1:12; 2:22; 4:3; 1 
Thess 3:2) and defends it by word, conduct, and action (Phil 1:7, 16, 27; 4:3; 1 
Tim 1:11); (6) because it is also possible to stand in its way (1 Cor 9:12, 
enkopén), disobey it and forget it (Rom 2:16; 10:16; 2 Thess 1:7—8; 1 Pet 4:17), 
even falsify and corrupt it; (7) but whoever holds fast to the gospel is begotten 
to eternal life (1 Cor 4:15; cf. Jas 1:18; 1 Pet 1:23) and shares in the 
sanctification of the Spirit (2 Thess 2:14). 

Altogether out of the ordinary in the Bible is the angel of Rev 14:6 — 
“having an eternal gospel” (echonta euangelion aidnion [hapax Rev]) to 
“evangelize those who are seated on the earth....” There have been many ways 
of interpreting this “eternal gospel,” to which Joachim of Fiore was to give such 
notoriety! “Eternal” would mean that it was predetermined by God ab aeterno, 


or on the contrary that it has to do with the age to come, and thus means God’s 
definitive triumph, the inauguration of the reign of the Lamb at the end of the 
world. L. Cerfaux’s exegesis emphasizes the absence of the article before 
euangelion and refers to Isa 52:7—8 and to Pesiq. R. 35, where Elijah proclaims 
the salvation and blessedness brought by the coming of the Messiah. But one 
hardly sees why this good news is announced to all the nations of the earth, and 
also its content, which is an exhortation to fear God (cf. Mark 1:14ff.) and call 
upon the Creator (cf. Acts 14:15; 1 Thess 1:5, 9) does not deserve this 
description. Furthermore, it seems preferable to take aidnion in the sense of 
“jmmutable” or “divine” and to follow E. B. Allo: “it is the gospel pure and 
simple, said to be eternal because it does not change, as opposed to the law of 
Moses,” and proclaimed universally (Matt 24:14). 

The last evolution of euangelion: the gospel, which was always an oral 
message, becomes a writing: “the memoirs of the apostles, which are called 
Gospels.” As Eusebius would explain, missionaries “put their honor to 
preaching the word of faith to those who had heard nothing of it and 
transmitting to them the text of the divine Gospels” (ton theidn euangelion, 
Hist. Eccl. 3.37.2). This tetramorphic (in four forms) gospel (Irenaeus, Haer. 
3.11.8; 4.20.6; Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 6.24.6) is the four books of the Gospels 
which are the written form of the preaching of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

As for the term euangelistés (evangelist), it is unknown before the Christian 
era; its mention in an inscription at Rhodes is so disputable that nothing certain 
can be drawn from it. Its uses in the papyri are all Christian and late, referring 
above all to the evangelist John (an amulet from the fifth century, P.Oxy. 1151, 
45; sixth century, PSI 953, 82; CPR I, 30, 4), sometimes to Mark (SB 6087, 18, 
Markou euangelistou). The three NT mentions are hardly more explicit. The 
word is attributed as a title to the deacon Philip in Acts 21:8 (“having entered 
[at Caesarea] into the house of Philip the evangelist”). St. Paul uses it as a 
functional description of his co-worker Timothy, whom he has just exhorted to 
“preach the word” (2 Tim 4:2). He reiterates: “Do the work of an evangelist 
(ergon poiéson euangelistou), fulfill your ministry (tén diakonian)” (4:5). 
Finally, in a list of charismatic gifts, evangelists are slipped in between apostles 
and prophets on the one hand and pastors and teachers on the other “for the 
work of ministry, for the edification of the body of Christ.” 

This office of evangelist has been understood in quite diverse fashions, but 
most often in an anachronistic fashion, with reference to later distinctions 
(Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 3.37; 5.10.2), whereas in NT times this function did not as 
yet have a determinate character. All that we can say is that an evangelist is a 
messenger (cf. Isa 40:9; 52:7; 61:1) who preaches the gospel. He collaborates 
with the apostles and continues their mission, spreading their preaching without 


having their authority, even though this office is put ahead of pastors and 
teachers. His ministry is especially itinerant, but can also be fixed, and the 
evangelist — like Timothy, bishop of Ephesus — is stationed, if we may so 
express it, in the community where he carries out other responsibilities; which 
is commonly the case with charismatic gifts. 


EVYEVI|C 
eugenés, noble, well-born 


eugenes, S 2104; EDNT 2.74; NIDNTT 1.187—188; MM 259-260; L&N 27.48, 
87.27; BAGD 319 


I. — In the parable of the minas, a man of noble birth (anthropos tis eugenés) 
goes off to a distant country to receive a kingdom (Luke 19:12), after the 
fashion of Archelaus, the claimant to the throne, who went off to Rome but 
only brought back the title of ethnarch (Josephus, Ant. 17.299ff.). In the parable 
of the talents, the anthropos is not otherwise described (Matt 25:14), but he 
must be a very rich man, a big-time merchant, a major businessman, a banker or 
ship owner, who has considerable sums at his disposal. A comparison of the 
two texts suggests that we should not assign too much weight to the juridical 
value of eugenés, which, for Palestinian hearers of that period, could equally 
well suggest grandeur (cf. Job 1:3, Hebrew gad6l), the nobility of a dignitary (2 
Macc 10:13), and wealth (cf. Matt 25:14). Since Luke puts a claimant to a 
throne on the stage, ewgenés has to mean “noble, of royal descent.” 

II. — In Hellenistic Greek, eugenés is used not only for noble birth but also 
for noble sentiments, character, morals. Cnemon says: “Gorgias opened my 
eyes, his behavior was that of the noblest heart,” because he acted in a 
disinterested fashion and with sympathy. Among the Jewish people, those of 
noble soul despised the orders of Antiochus Epiphanes (Josephus, Ant. 12.255). 
There are obviously degrees in virtue and ability; hence the frequent use of the 
comparative and superlative forms. Thus the Jews of Berea “were more noble 
[in character] than those of Thessalonica” in their welcome and cordial 
treatment of the apostles. 

III. — The community at Corinth was for the most part recruited from the 
poor and obscure social classes. In one of the most oratorical sections of his 
first letter, St. Paul emphasizes: “Look at your own call, brothers; not many 
wise according to the flesh (dynatoi), not many powerful (dynatoi), not many 
well-born (genos)” (1 Cor 1:26). The converts are for the most part not 
intellectuals, not in positions of authority, not descendants of the old families of 


the city. To begin with, the nobles were identified with the eupatrides, the 
“well-born”; the genos, “sons of noble fathers,” for a group (genos), a sort of 
familial corporation — like the Bacchiades at Corinth, who made it a rule to 
marry among themselves — gifted with religious and even military privileges. 
Little by little, this class acquired power and wealth, especially in land (cf. the 
geomoroi), although they did not consider it beneath their dignity to supplement 
their resources with income from maritime trade; their political influence grew. 
In the first century, the well-born comprise the urban bourgeoisie, a patrician 
nobility or aristocracy, who wield patronage and form the dominant, governing 
class of the city with all the accompanying social prestige. These are the 
“known” people (cf. nobilis) in a complimentary sense, “the good people, the 
best people” (aristoi), who take precedence over the others (phronimoi, 
ischyroi, endoxoi, 1 Cor 4:10). 

Eugenés and eugeneia, which recur abundantly in the inscriptions, refer not 
to a political quality but to a social standing. Aristotle had asked, “what are they 
that they should be called noble (genos)” — and what is the value of nobility? 
He cites the opinion of the sophist Lycophron: “there is no difference at all 
between those who are noble and those who are not”; then Socrates: “the noble 
are those whose parents are respectable people”; and finally Simonides: “the 
genos are the descendants of rich people of the past.” Finally, the Stagirite 
concludes: “nobility is excellence of lineage” (Stobaeus, Flor. 86.29 A 25; vol. 
5, p. 712). More specifically, he continues: “Those who have a long line of 
virtuous or wealthy ancestors are considered to be of better birth (eugenesteroi) 
than those whose possession of these qualities is recent.... The noble can be the 
good man (euwgenés ho agathos anér), but more precisely nobles are those who 
have a long line of rich ancestors or virtuous ancestors” (ibid., C 52; vol. 5, p. 
723; cf. Rh. 2.15.1390.; Pol. 3.13.1283.). This moral sense alone is retained by 
Philo: nobility is the practice of virtue. 

The rare Corinthian genos are then those who were called in turn-of-the- 
century France “les gens bien,” a class based on dignity and treated with 
consideration; the moral element is intimately interconnected with the social 
element. 


evoia, YELLOV 
eudia, good weather; cheimon, winter, bad weather 
eudia, S 2105; EDNT 2.75; NIDNTT 3.1000, 1002; MM 260; L&N 14.1; 


BAGD 319 | cheimon, S 5494; EDNT 3.462; MM 686; L&N 14.2, 67.165; 
BDF 8186(2); BAGD 879 


“Good weather” is only mentioned once in the NT, and in contrast with “bad 
weather,” as is not rare in secular texts. “When evening comes, you say ‘Good 
weather (eudia), for the sky is red’; and in the morning, ‘Storm today 
(cheimon), for the sky is red and threatening.’ ” Eudia refers to a calm sky and 
clear weather. Hence the derivative meaning, unknown in the Bible, “serenity 
of soul” (Epictetus 2.18.30), “the honey of blessedness” (Pindar, Ol. 1.98), the 
peace and tranquility of order in a city: “the multitudes seek to find calm, 
zétountes eudian heurein” (Philo, Spec. Laws 1.69). 

As for cheimon — it has a double meaning. First of all “winter,” the opposite 
of summer (Enoch 3.1), from Cant 2:11 — “Behold the winter (Hebrew staw) is 
past” — to John 10:22, where the feast of Dedication is celebrated during the 
winter. It is the cold season, when bathrooms (P.Flor. 127, 7) and the 
gymnasion are heated daily (I.Priene 112, 98; from the first century BC), when 
stored provisions are used (P.Alex. 1.7). All moving is hard and dangerous, and 
the Lord bids Christians pray that their flight may not have to be in such times 
(Matt 24:20; Mark 13:18); crossing the sea, even the Adriatic, is especially 
dangerous, and St. Paul asks Timothy to come before winter, pro cheimdnos 
elthein. 

Cheimon also refers to bad weather in general (P.Hib. 198, 114): the cold 
rain that leaves you shaking (1 Esdr 9:6) and from which you seek shelter (2 
Esdr 10:9, Hebrew gesem), rain showers (Job 37:6), the more or less violent 
storm, which became the symbol for human difficulties. 


evdoKé@, EVdSOKIA 
eudokeo, to approve, consent to, accept; eudokia, benevolence, favor, 
favorable disposition 


eudokeo, S 2106; TDNT 2.738-742; EDNT 2.75; NIDNTT 2.383, 780-781, 
817-818, 820; MM 260; L&N 25.87, 25.113, 30.97; BDF §867(1), 119(1), 
148(2), 196, 206(2), 392(3); BAGD 319 | eudokia, S 2107; TDNT 2.742-751; 
EDNT 2.75-76; NIDNTT 2.817-820; MM 260; L&N 25.8, 25.88; BAGD 319 


The semantic history of this verb is curious, as much from the point of view of 
orthography as from that of its varied, if not uncertain, signification. It appears 
not before the Hellenistic period and only in popular language (it remains 
unknown in Philo and Josephus), being attested for the first time in P.Rev., 
from 259 Bc. In this collection of administrative documents, in col. 29, 2-21, 
the issue is the fixing of the sum of taxes in kind on fruits and vegetables. The 
tax collector must verify the estimate given by the producer (ean men eudoké 


ho telonés). The meaning is obvious: “If the tax collector approves.” It is in 
effect this meaning, “consent, accept,” that is constantly attested in the papyri, 
almost always in a legal or financial contract. 

In the second century BC: “You have accepted the price for the mummy.” In 
a contract for a division of property in AD 10-11, previously formulated clauses 
are subscribed to (eudoko té progegrammené diaresei, or in an equivalent form, 
eudoko pasi tois prokeimenois). In AD 48: “Thaesis, present in person, gives his 
agreement to all the dispositions taken by her husband Ptollion, conformably to 
the proxy.” When the agreement is that of a collective, the consent of all the 
members is insisted upon: “They approved unanimously, voluntarily, and 
spontaneously, with an irrevocable decision” (é€udokésan ex homonoias 
hekousios kai authairetos kai ametanoéto gnomé, P.Lond. 1913, 11; cf. 
Polybius 1.8.4: “The Syracusans accept Hieron as their general with unanimous 
enthusiasm” [pantas homothymadon eudokésai]; Diodorus Siculus 14.110.4: 
“The Lacedaemonians were eager to give their consent”); but in private 
contracts people were content to write, “I accept these things” or “I accept 
everything.” In a single instance eudokeo has the sense of being content, taking 
pleasure: eudoko zélo douleuein (P.Grenf. I, 1, 17; from the second century BC; 
cf. Polybius 1.78.8: “Hamilcar was content to associate with his [the Numidian 
Naravas’ ] operations”; 2.38.7: “they became reconciled to their position”; 
Philodemus of Gadara, Mort. 36.4: hé eudokoumené zoé). In a negative 
sentence in a marriage contract, the verb is used in a phrase that means “without 
the consent of the young bride,” so that the act is fully voluntary; it is also used 
to express displeasure (P.Tebt. 591), even a refusal (P.Mich. 474, 14: “up to the 
present you have not been willing to come”) or anger. 

The LxxX uses this verb often. Despite a degree of uncertainty as to its 
meaning, as is shown by the nine different Hebrew verbs that it translates, there 
is an original theological sense. Of course, there is the common secular 
meaning “to accept” (Gen 33:10, Jacob to Esau, eudokéseis me; Tob 5:17; Judg 
15:7), or “consent,” to which is added the meanings “to pay, discharge” (Lev 
26:34, 41; 1 Esdr 1:58; Job 14:6) and “prosper, succeed.” But the meaning “to 
be willing” is well attested; and furthermore, from David on, the verb is 
constantly applied to God, to his “will” and its efficacious manifestations. It 
seems to be a matter of love in the proper sense of the word, with the nuance of 
“take pleasure in”; hence “show oneself favorable” and “accept” (Ps 51:16; 
119:108; Eccl 9:7). In his relations with humans, God is the sovereign Lord, 
benevolent and beneficent, absolutely free to dispense his favor; it is 
emphasized that he takes pleasure in doing good and that he is quite willing to 
accept the worship of the just, even as he refuses that of the godless. 


The same theology is found also at Qumran, while the verb rasah is most 
often used with respect to humans. God is asked to grant “to the sons of your 
servant — as is your will for your chosen ones — that they may stand before you 
forever” (1 QS 11.16), and especially: God loved the spirit of light for all 
etemity “and in all its works he takes pleasure” (4.1). 

So when after the baptism of Jesus and the descent of the Holy Spirit “a 
voice from heaven says, “This is my son, my beloved, en hd eudokésa,’ ” we 
may translate “in whom I have delighted,” or better, “in whom I take pleasure”; 
but we must take account of the affective meaning of the verb in the first 
century, since it has to do with the personal relations between the Father and the 
Son: the Father’s “pleasure” is the joy of the love that he bears for the Son. The 
French complaisance, which expresses a disposition to be accommodating, to 
acquiesce to the tastes or feelings of another, is much too feeble. The text uses 
eudokeo to exegete the divine agapé; it has to do with delighting in someone, a 
form of beatitude. NT agapé, a heavenly love, is a blessed love. 

In the epistles, eudoked with humans as subject has the sense “be willing, 
accept willingly,” to express spontaneous initiative, undertaken gladly, or “take 
pleasure” in a bad sense, as in 2 Thess 2:12 — “so that they all may be 
condemned who did not believe the truth and took pleasure in iniquity”; but St. 
Paul’s love and hope is to “go and dwell with the Lord” (2 Cor 5:8). This is 
much more than a willingness to die; it is a positive desire, a joyful hope. 

With regard to God, Jesus and Paul use the verb exactly according to its OT 
meaning: “It has pleased your Father to give you the kingdom” (Luke 12:32); or 
it has pleased God to save those who believe by the foolishness of preaching (1 
Cor 1:21) — even if they are a small number (10:5); or to reveal his Son and 
make all the p/éroma dwell in him (Col 1:19); it is always a matter of supreme, 
gratuitous initiative, of God’s benevolent and effective will. He is free not to 
accept animal sacrifices (Heb 10:6 = Ps 40:7) and not to show kindness to the 
believer who falls away or lacks hypomoné (endurance). 

Eudokia. — This noun is not completely unknown in secular Greek (in 
addition, secular Greek uses eudokésis, “consent, approval,” which is absolutely 
unknown in the Bible), but it is common in the Lxx (where it almost always 
translates the Hebrew rds6n) and in the NT, where its meaning, corresponding 
to that of the verb eudokeod, is also uncertain and varied. 

Up until the second century, with something like three exceptions, the Lxx 
uses eudokia only with regard to God, to express his benevolence (Ps 51:18; 1 
Chr 16:10; cf. 2 Chr 15:15), his approval (Ps 19:14), his favor (Ps 5:12; 79:17) 
for his people (106:4; cf. 69:13 — kairos eudokias, the favorable time). It is the 
same in Sirach, where the Lord’s kindness (hé eudokia autou) guarantees the 
prosperity of godly people (11:17), but eudokia is especially his good pleasure, 


that which pleases him, is acceptable to him, emphasizing his free and 
sovereign will. With regard to humans, eudokia expresses contentment (Sir 
29:23), consent (15:15), even in a bad sense: the good pleasure of the godless 
(9:12, eudokia asebon), the satisfaction of covetousness (18:31, eudokian 
epithymias). 

In his hymn of jubilation (Matt 11:26; Luke 10:21), which is certainly 
authentic, Jesus praises his Father for “hiding these things from the wise and 
learned and revealing them to little ones. Yes, Father, such was your good 
pleasure” (nai, ho Patér, hoti houtos eudokia egeneto emprosthen sou). The 
particle nai reaffirms the main verb, “I give thanks to you,” and accentuates 
God’s kindness and initiative, independent of any exterior circumstance: this is 
pleasing to him. 

At Bethlehem, a large company of the heavenly host praised God, saying, 
“Doxa en hypsistois theo kai epi gés eiréne (Glory to God in the highest and 
upon earth peace) en anthropois eudokias.” The sentence has only two parts, 
linked by kai, and corresponding to doxa/eiréné; en hypsistoisepi gés; thed/en 
anthropois eudokias. If it is certain that eudokias is a genitive of quality, it is 
difficult to understand it as a reference to a human sentiment, and all the more 
difficult to translate it “good will,” in the sense that salvation is to be granted 
only to well-intentioned folk, thus limiting its range, whereas God “wishes to 
save all people.” Doubt is no longer possible after the discovery at Qumran of 
the expressions bné rs6n6 (1 QH 4.32: “the multitude of his mercies toward the 
sons of his good pleasure”), bné rsoneyka (1 QH 11.9: “In your goodness is 
much pardon, and your mercy is for the sons of your goodwill”), bhiuré ras6n 
(“the chosen ones of goodwill”). According to the context, this would mean the 
members of the eschatological community are the object of divine favor. Other 
Aramaic parallels can be cited to prove that the locution was common. In Luke 
2:14, the angels celebrate the peace granted to the whole earth, thanks to the 
saving reconciliation of all humankind by the God’s absolutely free favor. 
There is no restriction on the beneficiaries of this salvation. They are all 
sinners; God gives this gift to all. This paradox or scandal depends on the good 
pleasure and sovereign will of the Lord of heaven and earth and is explained by 
his infinite kindness. 

In the epistolary corpus, only St. Paul uses this term. When applied to God, 
it is always with the meaning found in the oT and the Gospels. That is, God has 
determined ahead of time that we should be his adoptive sons by Jesus Christ: 
“such was the good pleasure of his will (kata tén eudokian tou thelématos 
autou), to the praise of the glory of his grace, whereby he has gifted us in the 
Beloved.” The emphasis is not so much on love — although that is the supreme 
explanation — as on the absolute freedom of the divine decision. God’s will is a 


mystery, and no one can question his rulings: God acts as seems best to him. 
With respect to humans, eudokia sometimes means a good desire or will, a 
good disposition to do God’s will: “May our God fulfill (or accomplish) in you 
every good desire” (plérdsé pasan eudokian agathosynés, 2 Thess 1:11; a 
meaning analogous to that in P.Grenf. I, 17, have goodwill for something). 
When the apostle is imprisoned, “certain ones preached the word of God out of 
jealousy, in a spirit of rivalry (to supplant Paul), others out of favorable 
sentiments (or with good attitudes)” (Phil 1:15). Here di’ eudokia expresses a 
right will, pure intentions, and benevolence toward Paul, whose work these 
preachers were continuing, but also a will to serve God and the gospel. It is 
more difficult to translate Rom 10:1, hé men eudokia tés emés kardias: “the 
wish (or intent) of my heart and my prayer to God is for their salvation.” Here 
eudokia expresses a heartfelt, gracious inclination, very close to the “desire” 
that is well attested in the Lxx, or better, a complete disposition to do. A 
comparison has been made to Mordecai: “I was completely willing to kiss the 
soles of his feet (Haman’s) for the salvation of Israel” (€udokoun philein 
pelmata podon autou pros sotérian Israel). 


EVEPYEOIA, EVEPYETED, EVEPYETNSG 
euergesia, goodness, kindness, generosity; euergeted, to do good; euergetés, 
benefactor 


euergesia, S 2108; TDNT 2.654—655; EDNT 2.76—77; NIDNTT 3.1152; MM 
260; L&N 88.7; BDF 8163; BAGD 319-320 | euergeteo, S 2109; EDNT 2.76— 
77; NIDNTT 3.1147, 1152; MM 260-261; L&N 88.7; BAGD 320 | euergetes, S 
2110; TDNT 2.654—655; EDNT 2.76—77; NIDNTT 1147, 1152; MM 261; L&N 
35.15; BAGD 320 


I. — In the oT, hé euergesia is used for benefits conferred either by God (Wis 
16:11; Ps 78:11, Hebrew ‘lilGh = great deeds) even upon sinners (2 Macc 6:13), 
or by the king. So it is not surprising that St. Peter uses this word for the 
“miracle” of the healing of the lame man at the Beautiful Gate. 

But euergesia implies goodness, kindness, generosity, which can extend, 
with no distinction between persons, “to all people, eis pantas anthropous” 
(P.Oslo 127, 11; BGU 970, 8). It is thus that Christian slaves will serve with 
faithfulness and love their masters, who “benefit from their devotion” or 
“receive their good services.” While in the secular world a slave was a sOma 
(body) or a res (thing), St. Paul makes Christian douloi capable of euergesia 
and transforms obedience from base servitude to noble deed. Euergesia, for that 


period, suggests a gracious gift, royal, imperial, or divine (cf. Polybius 5.11.16), 
the generosity of a superior (P.Fam.Tebt. 15, 72; P.Thead. 20, 7) or a patron. 
Publishing on 28 September 68 the edict of the prefect T. Julius Alexander, the 
stratégos of the oasis of the Thebaide prefaces these remarks: “I have sent 
along to you a copy of the edict ... so that by taking cognizance of it you may 
enjoy its benefits.” The prefect himself states that he is taking care that the city 
may continue to enjoy “the benefits that it gained from the augusti” 
(apolauousan ton euergesion, line 4), and concludes by referring to “the 
beneficence and constant foresight (of the emperors), to which we all owe our 
safety.” According to 1 Tim 6:2, masters become obliged to their slaves! 

II. — The verb evergeteo, used eight times in the LXx, has only God for its 
subject: the Lord does good. This should be remembered in the exegesis of Acts 
10:38, where there is a septuangintism: Jesus of Nazareth “went from place to 
place doing good (ewergeton) and healing all those who were under the power 
of the devil.” The universality of this beneficence and this victory over evil are 
on another plane from those of the reigning emperor. 

III. — In the Hellenistic period, ewergetés sometimes obviously retains its 
banal sense, “benefactor,” but it is becoming a technical term for the 
benefactor-protector of a city, of a people, of the whole human race (P.Oxy. 
2342, 37; P.Ryl. 617, 6; SB 6674, 3). Thus it is attributed first of all to the gods 
and goddesses who are benefactors of their faithful (Magn. 62, 23; 
P.Ross.Georg. V, 6, 4), notably to Artemis, protector of the city (ibid. 31, 19, 
23; 38, 35). A dedication of L. Ioulios Seoueros is consecrated “To Artemis and 
Apollo and Leto, euergetai.” In Egypt, in Syria, and at Rome, the title Theoi 
Euergetai is applied to kings. The decree of Canopus, 7 March 238: “May it 
please the priests of the land that the honors hitherto rendered in the sanctuary 
(of Osiris) to King Ptolemy and Queen Berenice, gods euergetai, and to the 
parents, gods adelphoi, and to their grandparents, godss6téres, be increased.” 
Usually, the prince is acclaimed as sotér and euergetés, for example Antiochus 
in Syria. In 334 Bc, the Prienians confer this title on King Antigonus (I. Priene 
2, 6). Caesar receives it from the inhabitants of Delos (I.Delos I, 1587), of 
Mytilene (IG XII, 2, 151), of Megara (IG, VII, 62), of Karthaia 7G XII, 5, 555; 
cf. Philo, Good Man Free 118); then Augustus, “the first, the greatest and 
universal benefactor” (Philo, To Gaius 149), at Thespiae in 30-27 UG VII, 
1836) and at Philae in 13—12 (SB 8897, 1); Claudius (SEG XIV, 703; I.Perg. 
378); Nero; “the king of the Arsacid dynasty” in AD 87 (P.Dura 18, 1, 12; 19, 1; 
20, 1; 22, 1; 24, 1, 21); Vespasian; Trajan: “savior and benefactor of the whole 
world” (ton pantos kosmou sotéra kai euergeta, IG XII, 1, 978; I.Cor. n. 102, 7; 
cf. 503, 4. In SB 8438, 4, we must read eusebeias for euergesias; cf. ChrEg, 
1967, p. 212). 


The label becomes more democratic, closer to our modern “decorations.” At 
Tralles, the prefect Fl. Caesarius is honored as sotér and euergetés “in all 
things” (IGLAM, n. 1652 d, 7-8); exactly like the prefect of Egypt in 55-60 (SB 
7462, 16); Laodicea honors the “legatus propraetor, patron and benefactor of 
the city, in return and recognition for his continual benefits” (IGLS n. 1258; cf. 
4010, 8). At Sardis, the governor T. Julius Celsus Pelemaeanus, governor of 
Cappadocia, euergetés and sotér of the city (.Sard. 41, 10); at Lindos, the 
priestess of Athena, sorér and euergetis (I.Lind., 394, 11; in AD 10); at Athens, 
Demetrius of Phalerum (Plutarch, Demetr. 8.7; 9.1); in Cyprus, the praetor and 
high priest Polycrates (SEG XX, 196) and the procurator Flavios Boethos (ZPE 
1976, p. 135, line 8); at Mytilene, Potamos: euergetés, sotér, and ktistés of his 
country (Dittenberger, Syl. 754; first century AD). A prytanés (P.Oxy. 41, 23— 
24), a harpistés (Dittenberger, Syl. 738, 14-15), and a donor who supplies oil to 
the gymnasium are graced with this designation (I.Car. n. 11, 7; 175 a 3; 
MAMA VI, 105, 165). Even so, the category of euergetai is the object of 
honors; sacrifices and public games are celebrated in their name to express 
gratitude for their devotion and generosity. 

Obviously, flattery and adulation were not strangers to these proceedings. 
“The subordinates of Flaccus called him master, benefactor, savior, and other 
similar titles” (Philo, Flacc. 126; cf. To Gaius 22). The high priest Apollonios 
did not shrink from saying to the Greeks of Asia concerning Augustus, 
“Providence has produced an emperor and filled him with virtue, in order to 
make of him a benefactor of humanity; thus has been sent to us and our people 
a savior who has put an end to war.... Not only has he surpassed previous 
benefactors, but he leaves no room for future benefactors to hope to outdo 
him.” This isotheism or theia euergesia of the prince (P.Hib. 274, 7; P.Stras. 
245, 17-18) can only shock an objective mind. Thus Germanicus says 
categorically: “I absolutely reject these odious acclamations which are 
addressed to a god. They are fitting only for the one who is the real savior and 
benefactor of the whole human race, my father (Augustus) and his mother.” 

It is with this background that we must read Luke 22:25 — “The kings of the 
nations govern over them as masters (kyrieuousin), and those who wield power 
over them are called ‘benefactors’ (euergetai).” The absence of criticism in this 
saying and the light irony mark it as the Lord’s own. This discretion only 
heightens the absoluteness of the command that ministers of the church shall be 
lowly — like servants (verses 26-27). 


evOvpéw, EvIvLOG, EDIDUMS 


euthymeo, reassure, comfort; euthymos, reassured, comforted, in good 
spirits; euthymos, willingly, gladly 


eutumeo, S 2114; EDNT 2.77; MM 261; L&N 25.146; BAGD 320 | eutumos, S 
2115; EDNT 2.77; MM 261; L&N 25.147; BAGD 320 | eutumos, EDNT 2.77; 
MM 261; L&N 25.147; BAGD 320 


While it is true that thymos refers to the soul or the heart as the life-principle or 
the seat of the emotions, the compound forms with eu- take their precise nuance 
from their immediate context and from contemporary usage. But it is hard to 
see why modern translations prefer to translate “courage” in Acts 27:22, 36. In 
the midst of the storm, Paul invites his companions to be confident — paraino 
hymas euthymein — because “there will be no loss of life among you, but only 
of the vessel.” They are not asked to be valiant, only to recover their 
composure. A little later, the apostle asks each one to take some food. He 
himself takes some bread and gives thanks to God; “then all were reassured (not 
‘encouraged’; euthymoi de genomenoi pantes) and also took food.” So 
euthymeo must be translated “reassure, comfort,” as the papyri indicate. 

At the beginning of the second century, Eutychidis writes to his father: 
“With respect to the barley from Thallou, be reassured, for I have sold it” 
(P.Amh. 133, 4; republished in P.Sarap. 92). In the fourth century, Hermodoros 
writes to his brother: “Be reassured with respect to our children Anysios and 
Aphtonios, because they are in good health.” But in letters, euthymeo is very 
often associated with hygiaino, and it is common to wish correspondents both 
good health and “good morale.” If Serenos Antonia ends his letter to his mother 
in the third century with the simple euthymei kyria (P.Ross.Georg. II, 2, 32; 
the editors translate “Sei gutes [sic] Mutes”; cf. P.Oxy. 2156, 24; PSI 1248, 2, 
27), euthymei at the end of the epitaph for Artemidora, who died at the age of 
forty-eight, is translated by its editor E. Bernand “Be consoled” (Inscriptions 
métriques de |’Egypte, n. 58, 9). Compare this with the funerary epigram 
“EUTH ...” (.Cret. I, 292, n. 2), which should no doubt read euthymei (cf. R. 
Merkelbach, in ZPE, vol. 12, 1973, p. 206). In the fourth century, “I pray that 
you are in good health and euthymos” (euchomai hygiainonti soi kai 
euthymounti, C.P.Herm. 5, 3; cf. 29; 4, 6; 14, 5; P.Alex. 30, 5); “above all, I 
pray to God most high concerning your health and complete soundness, that my 
little letter may find you in good health and euthymos” (pro men panton 
euchomai to hypsisto theo peri tés sés hygias kai holoklérias, hina hygienonta 
se kai euthymounta apolabé ta par’ emou grammatidia, P.Lips. 111, 5); “May 
my letter find you in good health and in good spirits” (P.NYU 25, 4; cf. PSI 
825, 4); “praying divine providence that you are well and in good spirits” 


(euchomenos té theia pronoia hygiainonti soi kai euthymounti, P.Lond. 409, 6— 
7, republished in P.Abinn. 10, 7; cf. 36, 7, taken up from P.Gen 53); “healthy 
and in good spirits” (hygiena ta se kai euthymounta, P.Ross.Georg. III, 9, 21; 
cf. 10, 5). From the Fayum, in the sixth century, “Above all I send up prayers 
and petitions to my God and our Savior Christ that they may preserve you in 
good health and good spirits like myself.” Not having had news from his 
mother and his brothers, the physician Eudaimon writes them: “You have not 
consoled me by reassuring me concerning your health” (P.Fouad 80, 7). 
Euthymia is a medical term, used by physicians to encourage the sick person to 
recover strength and hope; it almost means “relaxation.” 

Jas 5:13 should be translated with these nuances in mind: “Is someone 
among you suffering? Let him pray. Is someone in good spirits (euthymei)? Let 
him sing hymns. Is someone sick? Let him call the elders of the church....” 
Euthymia is not joy, but serenity, that which Prov 15:15 refers to as “the 
contented heart,” hopeful feelings, energetic and lively, readily breaking into 
song; which Seneca calls “stable bearing of the soul”; and which is as such an 
ethical ideal. Thus the Christian’s good humor or good morale is not only the 
absence of suffering or anguish, but a serene and confident psychological 
balance. 

The adverb euthymos, unknown in the papyri, is used by St. Paul in his 
speech to Felix: “Knowing that for a number of years you have been judge of 
this nation, I make my defense with confidence” (Acts 24:10). The best parallel 
is that of the Persian Pheraulas: “one thing above all inspires courage in me for 
this battle against the chief nobles, namely, that we shall be judged by Cyrus, an 
impartial judge” (Xenophon, Cyr. 2.3.12). Perhaps the tone of voice determined 
the precise nuance, which could equally well be “willingly” or “gladly.” In any 
event, it is a conventional captatio benevolentiae. 


EVKALIPED, ELKAIPIA, EVKALPOG, EDKAIPMS 
eukaireo, to find time, use one’s time; eukairia, right moment; eukairos, 
favorable, propitious; eukairos, in season, at a favorable time 


eukaireo, S 2119; EDNT 2.78; NIDNTT 3.833, 837; MM 262; L&N 67.4, 
67.80; BDF §392(3); BAGD 321 | eukairia, S 2120; TDNT 3.462; EDNT 2.78; 
NIDNTT 3.833, 837; MM 262; L&N 67.5; BDF §400(1); BAGD 321 | 
eukairos, S 2121; TDNT 3.462; EDNT 2.78; NIDNTT 3.833, 837; MM 262; 
L&N 67.6; BAGD 321 | eukairos, S 2122; EDNT 2.78; NIDNTT 3.833, 837- 
838; MM 262; L&N 67.6; BAGD 321 


All these terms, which belong to Hellenistic Greek, are used abundantly in the 
papyri, almost exclusively in private letters; thus they were part of the popular 
language. In the NT, the verb evkaireo, “find time, use one’s time,” which does 
not occur in the Lxx, is used for hearers of Jesus who do not have the time or 
the leisure to eat; of the Athenians, who pass their time talking or hearing about 
whatever is newest (Acts 17:21); and of Apollos, who refuses to go 
immediately to Corinth: “he will go [to see you] when he has time,” or “when 
he finds either the occasion or the opportunity.” 

The substantive eukairia is used sometimes for the “right moment,” the 
propitious juncture, the favorable occasion — for example, Judas seeks a 
propitious moment for betraying Jesus. Sometimes it is used for the exact 
moment when help arrives (Ps 9:10; 10:1; Hebrew €f). It is used for time spent 
advantageously: leisure time (Sir 38:24), sometimes for a life “happily spent” 
(Ps.-Plutarch, Cons. ad Apoll. 17); which would in Byzantine and modern 
Greek come to mean “holiday” (cf. tés eirémenés eukairias, P.Ant. 94, 23). 

The adjective eukairos is used in exactly the same sense, for the day that is 
propitious or on which aid and help are received, for a favorable position (2 
Macc 14:29; cf. Ep. Arist. 115) and for appropriate circumstances for putting 
plans into effect; one takes advantage of an opportune moment. Thus the 
“propitious day, genomenés hémeras eukairou” of Mark 6:21 was the favorable 
day awaited by Herodias for carrying out her plan to get rid of John the Baptist. 

The adverb euvkairos locates the action “at the desired time” (Sir 18:22), at 
the right moment (SB 6786, 28; P.Cair.Zen. 59498, 15; 59508, 5), when one 
has a chance of succeeding or being well received. When Timothy, who was 
timid, turned out to be too reserved in the exercise of his office, St. Paul told 
him to proclaim the word of God “in season, out of season,” or without taking 
account of the favorable or unfavorable response of his hearers, favorable or 
unfavorable circumstances, even though humanly speaking, on the level of 
prudence, there are times for speaking and other times for abstaining from 
speech. 


EVHETAOOTOG 
eumetadotos, generous in giving 


eumetadotos, S 2130; EDNT 2.80; MM 263; L&N 57.97; BAGD 323 


St. Paul requires the rich to “do good (agathoergein), be rich in good works 
(ploutein en ergois kalois), generous in giving (eumetadotous), socially minded 


(koinonikous)” (1 Tim 6:18); these four expressions sum up the meaning of 
virtue for rich: generosity. They should be open-handed. 

Metadidémi means to convey to someone else that which is one’s own 
(Rom 1:11; 1 Thess 2:8). Given the love of the Koine for compound forms, it is 
possible that the prefix in eu-metadotos (a biblical hapax, unknown in the 
papyri) adds no special element of meaning to the simple form; but it is more 
likely that it emphasizes the nuance either of liberality, or the ease, 
promptitude, and joy with which one makes one’s wealth useful to others (cf. 
Acts 20:35; Wis 7:13 — wisdom passes on without regret [aphthonos 
metadidomi] that which it has gained, without afterthought). If this is indeed the 
meaning of the prefix, then it transforms simple “sharing” into a full-fledged 
virtue. 

The teaching is Christian: John the Baptist had instructed people to give 
spontaneously to the needy, and St. Paul had urged “working with one’s hands 
in order to be able to give to those in need” (Eph 4:28). But it corresponds with 
the ethic, as much Jewish as pagan, that distinguishes between blind wealth and 
clear-sighted or “clairvoyant” wealth. The latter goes along with wisdom and 
willingly shares of its goods (Philo, Flight 29). This ethic is that of a hero of 
Menander: “Money is a fragile thing. If you are sure that it will be at your 
disposal forever, then keep it and do not share with anyone (médeni toutou 
metadidous). But if you are not its master, and if you owe everything not to 
yourself but to Zyché, why should you be jealous of it? ... You should use it 
generously, help everyone, enrich as many people as you can with your own 
means. That is what is imperishable.... Give open-handedly, share (metadidou) 
... willingly.” 


EVVOEDW, EVVOLOL 
eunoed, to be benevolent, be accommodating, come to terms; eunoia, 
benevolence, goodwill, friendship, devotion 


eunoeo, S 2132; TDNT 4.971-973; EDNT 2.80; MM 263; L&N 30.23, 31.20, 
56.3; BAGD 323 | eunoia, S 2133; TDNT 4.971-973; EDNT 2.80; MM 263; 
L&N 25.72; BAGD 323 


Noos, “intelligence, mind,” designates from Homer on a thought that may be 
mixed with a feeling and emerges into an action. This meaning is found in more 
than a hundred compound forms, including ewnoed and eunoia. The verb is 
ordinarily translated “be well disposed toward, in agreement with,” and the 


noun “good feelings, benevolence,” but the nuances are so numerous that it is 
difficult to specify exactly what is meant in each text. 

In classical Greek, ewnoeo expresses a disposition that is inclined to be 
favorable, to wish someone well. According to Cyrus, “It is difficult to show 
benevolence (eunoein) toward the malevolent (kakonois)” (Xenophon, Cyr. 
8.2.1). A servant shows himself to be devoted toward his master (to eunoein 
emoi; Xenophon, Oec. 12.5). The affective sense is clear in the Delphic precept 
philois eunoei (Dittenberger, Syl. 1268, 15), but a specific nuance is apparent 
with regard to social and political relations, where especially official friendship 
and loyalty are in view. In the papyri, beginning in the first century AD, the verb 
refers to conjugal attachment: the wife promises to live with her husband as 
gnésia gameté (true wife) and adds kai eunoein soi (PSI 64, 4). Testators 
recognize their wives’ virtue: “being kind to me and showing me full 
faithfulness” (ewnoousé moi kai pasan pistin moi ekdeiknymené, P.Oxy. 494, 9; 
2474, 6; cf. P.Tebt. 326, 10). In business letters, the author supposes that his 
correspondent is well disposed toward him (P.Brem. 53, 18; P.Mich. 476, 14). 
Eunoeo is used only once in the NT. The Lord commands, “be accommodating 
toward your adversary (isthi eunoon to antidiko, where antidikos is a legal term; 
cf. P.Wash. Univ. I, 6, 20, 26) while you are on the way with him” (Matt 5:25). 
Here the idea is to “come to terms,” to settle upon concrete measures to take. 
The parallel, Luke 12:15, uses the perfect passive participle of apallasso: 
deliver oneself from, have done with one’s creditors, get out of difficulty. 

The noun eunoia is used much more and has more diverse meanings. 
Certainly it expresses benevolence, or more precisely “a benevolent feeling” (to 
tés eunoias pathos, Philo, Abraham 153, 168, 194) that does not exclude 
respect (eunoia kai timé, Josephus, Ant. 6.257; 7.51; 8.386; 20.205; P.Princ. 74, 
6 and 9; MAMA, VI, 115, 9-10; 119, 19), but it is a matter first of all of good 
intentions or good feelings, goodwill. This is the constant meaning in the Lxx. 
The reader of Sirach is invited to read with “goodwill and attention” (met’ 
eunoias kai prosochés, Sir Prologue 15). King Demetrius writes to Jonathan: 
“We have decided to do good (to the Jewish nation) because of the goodwill 
that they have for us.” Likewise in Philo: among the wicked, “goodwill is 
nothing but hypocrisy” (Philo, Conf. Tongues 48); souls harmonize in good 
sentiments. It is fairly common in Josephus: it was with good intentions (kat’ 
eunoian) that Varus sent Philip (War 2.83); “those who are arriving were 
moved by goodwill and came as allies.” This goodwill or favor is sometimes 
attributed to the Deity: eunoia theou (Ant. 5.95; cf. 4.106, 190, 213; 7.385; 
14.455); “the goodwill of Lord Sarapis” (tas eunoias tou kyriou Sarapidos). 

As a virtue of the good citizen, eunoia balances life in community, causes 
one to share the joys and sorrows of others, and overcomes attachments; it is 


the basis of good relations (Josephus, Ant. 14.154; 19.51, 211) and becomes 
faithfulness and loyalty when it is a matter of the attachment of inhabitants or 
an army to a general or emperor (¢é pros ton hegoumenon eunoia). Hence the 
language of treaties of alliance and friendship (Ant. 12.417; 13.37) and political 
friendship, like that of Hiram and Solomon (Ant. 8.57) or Antipater and 
Hyrcanus (14.8; cf. 16.10, 60; 17.37, 39, 43, 123, 353). If Aristotle refused to 
assimilate eunoia to philia, this distinction is obliterated in the first century: 
“you have eunoian and philia for me” (P.Brem. 49, 5; Philo, Spec. Laws 1.52; 
Plant. 90; I.Priene 47, 25). In a wedding contract, the wife promises to keep all 
her affection and tenderness for her husband (P.Lond. 1711, 34). In any event, 
the term is often linked with storgé (Josephus, Ant. 4.134; 15.84; P.Stras. 284, 
13; SB 9622, 6) and philostorgia (4.273; 8.193; 15.68; 16.21; P.Oxy. 494, 6; 
P.Mich. 341, 9, from AD 47). It is used for the love of Pharaoh’s daughter for 
the child Moses (Philo, Moses 1.19, 33; Virtues 224) or of Sarah for the son of 
Hagar (Josephus, Ant. 1.215), of the love of husband and wife (Ant. 5.310; 
17.49, 58, 85), the love of a father for his children and vice versa (1.222, 291, 
297; 17.103), especially brotherly affection, that felt for a friend (War 1.416), 
even an affinity felt for other nations and for all people (Philo, Spec. Laws 
2.167). 

In every case, the feelings of benevolence imply fidelity (eunoia kai pistis) 
and are characterized by seriousness and ardor (eunoia kai spoudé) and even 
eagemess and zeal (prothymia kai eunoia, Josephus, Ant. 8.57; 19.51; SEG I, 
363, 10). Eunoia is, in effect, a “will (boulésis) to see good things happen to 
one’s neighbor for his own profit” (Philo, Plant. 106); it is a preoccupation, 
something that one attends to: “exhibiting the same benevolence and attention” 
(tén autén eunoian kai epimeleian parechomenos, Dittenberger, Syl. 390, 18); 
“to all beneficence and benevolence” (pros pantas euergesia kai eunoia, 
P.Fam.Tebt. 15, 72). Put plainly, eunoia entails devotion. 

This meaning was not unknown in classical Greek, but it is common in the 
Hellenistic period and constant in the inscriptions praising magistrates, 
officials, physicians, officers, etc., for their virtue and devotion (aretés kai 
eunoias charin); that is, for the loyalty, fidelity, and zeal that they showed in 
the exercise of their responsibilities or functions. In the second century BC, a 
proxenia decree for a Roman citizen: “It pleases the city to garland him ... for 
his merit and the devotion that he unfailingly shows toward our city” (I.Gonn., 
n. XX, 7; cf. 109, 14: “devotion and philanthropy toward the people,” tén pros 
ton démon eunoian kai philanthropian). In 46 Bc, the dedication of a statue in 
honor of the stratégos Ptolemaios, “for his merit and devotion.” More simply, 
an honorific decree at Athens: “Whereas in every circumstance Philippides has 
unfailingly showed his devotion to the people” (apodeiknymenos tén pros ton 


démon eunoian, Dittenberger, Syl. 374, 9). At Delos: “Whereas Aglaos has 
previously, in the most difficult circumstances, given numerous and brilliant 
proofs of his devotion to the king’s business.” Around 60 BC, “the horsemen 
among the colonists have observed the attitude adopted by their masters toward 
the power” (BGU 1185, 3). 

Given the multiplicity of meanings, we may hesitate to offer a translation of 
Eph 6:7 — “met’ eunoias serving as for the Lord” — which is part of the 
parenesis addressed to slaves. But the apostle has already made appeal to their 
rectitude of heart (en haplotéti kardias, 6:5), with a nuance of liberality in self- 
giving; then to the spontaneity and energy exercised in work done “with 
feeling” (ek psychés, 6:6). In 6:7, therefore, eunoia can no longer be simply 
“goodwill,” but indeed to serve masters “with devotion” and with respect. This 
is a call to faithfulness and loyalty in service — and these from the heart — 
because the word eunoia implies good intentions: the slave will therefore 
always be “well disposed” both in his relations with his owner and in regard to 
the orders that he receives. It is a wonderful thing that such interior perfection, 
which would be translated “devotion,” should be the virtue of slaves whom the 
pagans considered to be “things” or “bodies.” That is the perfection of Christian 
eunoia! 


evmeOrc 
eupeithés, open to reason, willing to be persuaded 


eupeithes, S 2138; EDNT 2.81; MM 263-264; L&N 33.305; BAGD 324; ND 
4.152 


This biblical hapax occurs in a list of the attributes of true wisdom: “The 
wisdom from on high is first of all pure (hagné), then peaceful (eiréniké), 
moderate (epieikés; cf. above, pp. 34-38), conciliatory (eupeithés), full of 
mercy and good fruits” (Jas 3:17). The Vulgate translates suadibilis. 

At first glance, it is the opposite of apeithés, “recalcitrant,” and dyspeithés, 
“difficult to persuade, undisciplined.” In Plato, it refers to the person who obeys 
the laws, and in Josephus, disciplined troops; but this obedience becomes more 
flexible in Philo and especially in Epictetus, where the wise person is open to 
reasonable persuasion (3.12.13: eupeithés to logo) and enters “into the role of 
brother, being deferent, characterized by complaisance (eupeitheia), 
benevolence in speech.” Thus eupeitheia in the first century implies goodwill 
and mutual understanding; it refers not to passive obedience but to an 
inclination to accept suggestions and conform to them willingly. In the papyri, 


eupeithés has the precise nuance of legal agreement or consent. In AD 44, 
Taorseus agrees to renounce in his half-sister’s favor his share in an old 
building bequeathed by his mother; she will not file any complaint “because she 
is in agreement.” In 58, a woman named Ammonarion and her daughter 
Ophelous, agreeing to accept from Antiphanus a certain sum of money as a 
dowry, stipulate: “We are in agreement with each other as to the following: A. 
and O. have given their consent and have received from Antiphanus ...” 

The connection with epieikés in Jas 3:17 suggests that eupeithés should 
have a coordinate meaning; wisdom is open to reasons that are supplied; it is 
willing to be convinced, agrees to follow instructions, strives to be conciliatory. 
This is how Musonius conceived of it: the eupeithés son listens to his parents’ 
advice and follows it gladly (hekousids), when the advice is good and feasible. 
The papyri confirm this meaning: “to be in agreement, to be satisfied.” In an 
inscription for the ephebia of Bacchias in the second century, “I will see that the 
gymnasiarch is satisfied when he returns from his voyage.” In the third century, 
a secretary is hired after his responsibilities and compensation have been 
established: “Valerius is satisfied with the salary and with all the outlays 
(arrangements for covering his expenses)” (P.Mich. 604, 22). An agreement 
concerning a substitution in the public service connected with the grain 
collection: “Aurelius Sarapion ... is satisfied (eupithés) by Philosarapis 
regarding all the costs of the grain collection (seitologia)” (eupithés genomenos 
hypo Philosarapidos peri ton tés seitologias analomaton panton, P.Oxy. 2769, 
26); “satisfied with everything done by Sarapion” (eupeithés kata pan gegonos 
hypo tou Sarapionos, BGU 1130, 5; from 4 Bc). 


EVIMEPLOTATOG 
euperistatos, surrounding, besetting 


euperistatos, S 2139; EDNT 2.81; MM 264; L&N 30.32; BDF 8117(1); BAGD 
324 


Compound forms with euperi- are frequent (-b/éptos, -graphos, -koptos, - 
noétos, -treptos, etc.), but the only occurrence of euperistatos is that in Heb 
12:1 — the Christian life is compared to an endurance course, and — like every 
athlete — the believer must cast off on the one hand every load or burden 
(onkos) that would break his momentum and on the other hand the obstacles 
that could trip him up, tén euperistaton hamartian. 

The many translations that have been proposed are all more or less glosses. 


(a) The Peshitta (sin is always near us, tajjeb), Theophylact, Bengel, and 
Moulton-Milligan all see in the verbal adjective a derivative of peristasis in the 
sense of “regrettable circumstances,” and they give full force to the article, tén 
... hamartian. This sin which seduces would be the surprise-attack sin that is a 
constant threat; cf. Gen 4:7 — “Sin lurks at the door!” 

(b) With good reason, following the Vulgate and Theodoret, moderns prefer 
to see in this adjective a derivative of periistémi (“surround”), not in the passive 
sense, “which we can easily get rid of, easy to avoid,” but in the active sense: 
the sin that encumbers us, that easily envelops us, that besieges or besets, that 
easily insinuates its way in through the eyes, the ears, touch, taste, thought. 


evmotta 
eupoiia, beneficence 


eupoiia, S 2140; EDNT 2.81; MM 264; L&N 88.7; BDF §119(1); BAGD 324; 
ND 3.68 


Whether used for beneficence per se, in association with koindnia (Heb 13:16; 
cf. Mark 14:7) or for the concrete gifts that beneficence produces, the word 
offers no difficulty. Julius Pollux, Onom. 5.32.140, offers as synonymns 
euergeted, eupoied, charizomai, doreomai, didomi; but apart from two decrees 
in honor of Zosimus (I.Priene 112, 19; 113, 76 [84 Bc]), eupoiia is unknown in 
the Christian era. As Julius Pollux observes: “For eupoiia is not much used; nor 
have I yet found philodoria in the classical writings” (to gar eupoiia, ou lian 
kekritai; ou de philodorian oupo heuron en tois kekrimenois, ibid.). Philo 
(Change of Names 24) and Josephus (Ant. 2.261) connect eupoiia with 
euergesia; and Josephus makes the former equivalent to our “charity” or 
“almsgiving” (Ant. 19.356; 20.52); while Epictetus associates it with justice (in 
Stobaeus, Flor. 46.5.80; vol. 4, p. 224). 

It is attested in the papyri only from the third century, and then most notably 
in Christian letters. 


EVTOPEW, EVTOPIA 
euporeod, to have means; euporia, resources, wealth 


euporeo, S 2141; EDNT 2.81; MM 264; L&N 57.27; BDF §101; BAGD 324 | 
euporia, S 2142; EDNT 2.81; MM 264; L&N 57.32, 57.201; BAGD 324 


Euporeo, in biblical Greek, refers to that which is at one’s disposal, to have the 
means or be in a position to do something (cf. Lev 25:26, 49; hiphil of the 
Hebrew ndsag, with “the hand”); and hence “achieve success, succeed” (Wis 
10:10). According to Acts 11:29, the disciples at Antioch resolved (hérisan) to 
come to the aid of the brothers in Jerusalem, “each according to his possessions, 
euporeito tis,” meaning “each according to his means.” 

Such acting according to the possibilities, according to the resources that 
one possesses, is attested in late papyri; in the eighth century, “whoever detains 
a kalaphatés (fugitive) or hides him will have to pay one thousand solidi, if he 
has the means” (P.Apoll. 9, 9; cf. PSI 1266, 8); in the sixth century, a mother 
who suffered and worked to support her daughter no longer has the wherewithal 
to provide for her (P.Oxy. 1895, 7). The word is used for supplies of food 
(P.Lond. 1674, 20; Josephus, Ant. 17.214), water (P.Oxy. 2410, 7, AD 120), 
belts (P.Mich. 464, 18; in AD 99), weapons (Josephus, Life 28), rights that one 
is able to exercise (P.Ryl. 162, 27; AD 159). In a general sense, eupored means 
“be prosperous, rich,” the nuance being that of our expression “to have means,” 
an ease that allows the free use of one’s possessions. 

The substantive euporia has only this meaning of “resources, wealth.” 
Demetrius notes in speaking to the silversmiths of Ephesus: “it is from this 
work that we derive our resources.” In AD 185, the cosmogrammateus writes to 
the stratégos: “I submit the following names to you as being financially capable 
of supporting public works.” Nevertheless some of those subjected to such 
burdens protest, for example Orsenouphis, who protests that he does not have 
the requisite means: “my resources not having grown from that time until now.” 


EVITPETELO 
euprepeia, beauty 


euprepeia, S 2143; EDNT 2.82; MM 264; L&N 79.13; BAGD 324 


The fortune of the rich is just as uncertain as “the good looks of the face” of the 
flower that will be dried out by the searing wind: hé euprepeia tou prosopou 
(Jas 1:11). This NT hapax is common in the Lxx, where it expresses the majesty 
of God (Ps 93:1, Hebrew gé tit; 104:2, hadar), God’s glory (Bar 5:1), the glory 
of God’s dwelling (2 Sam 15:25, ndweh; Job 5:24; 36:11, nd ‘im; Ps 26:8, 

ma ‘on), of his festivals (Sir 47:10), of his warhorse (Zech 10:3, héd). Yahweh 
makes his people to share in his euprepeia (Ezek 16:14; Ps 50:2), and his 
wisdom is more brilliant (euprepestera) than the sun (Wis 7:29). 


These usages emphasize the brilliance of royal nobility, the charm of 
beauty, the splendor of an opulent life. 


EVIPOOSEKTOG 
euprosdektos, acceptable 


euprosdektos, S 2144; TDNT 2.58-59; EDNT 2.82; NIDNTT 3.744, 746; MM 
264; L&N 22.44, 25.86; BAGD 324 


St. Paul knew the adjective dektos, “accepted, allowed by someone,” used for 
example with respect to Epaphroditus, who brought him the offering of the 
Philippians, “a pleasant-smelling perfume, a sacrifice that God receives and 
finds pleasing.” It is used for a favorable or propitious time (Luke 4:19), and it 
is thus that the LXx translates by kairo dekto the time of God’s good pleasure, 
benevolence, favor (b ‘ét rds6n) in Isa 49:8. But when the apostle cites precisely 
this text in 2 Cor 6:2 and comments “Behold, now is the euprosdektos time, 
now is the day of salvation” (idou nyn kairos euprosdektos, idou nyn hémera 
sotérias), the choice of the compound form is surely intentional, and it must be 
given an intensive value (eu-prosdechomai): “Now, at the present, is a very 
favorable time, the most acceptable time there is.” 

Euprosdektos is used also for goodwill (prothymia), quickness to give, 
which is “quite well received” by God, whatever the size of the gift (2 Cor 
8:12); or for the charitable gift (diakonia) of the gentile churches, which was 
“much appreciated” by the saints at Jerusalem (Rom 15:31; the simple dektos 
here would be almost nonsensical); but especially for the offering that the 
pagans constitute, a prosphora that is “very acceptable” to God (Rom 15:16). 
Spiritual sacrifices are particularly well received by the Lord, thanks to the 
mediation of Jesus Christ, who secures easy and sure access to God for them. 
The superlative nuance of euprosdektos in the NT is confirmed by its 
substitution for the simple dektos that qualifies the old sacrifices (Lev 1:3; Isa 
56:7) and by the emphasis in 1 Tim 2:3 — “this is excellent and acceptable 
(apodekton) in the eyes of God our Savior” (touto kalon kai apodekton endpion 
tou sotéros hémon theou, verse 4). The essential thing is not the preparing and 
presenting of an offering, but that it pleases the One whom it is intended to 
honor, and that he accepts it. 


EVOYNHOVS, EVOYNLOGVVN, ELOYNUOV 


euschémonos, honorably, respectably; euschémosyné, propriety, modesty; 
euschémon, respectable, noble 


euschemonos, S 2156; EDNT 2.86; MM 266; L&N 66.4, 88.50; BAGD 327 | 
euschemosune, S 2157; EDNT 2.86; MM 266; L&N 79.13; BAGD 327 | 
euschemon, S 2158; TDNT 2.770—772; EDNT 2.86; MM 266; L&N 79.15, 
87.33; BAGD 327 


Having a good schéma could mean appearance, outward bearing, correct moral 
conduct, or high social class. The emphasis is sometimes on decent behavior, 
sometimes on order and beauty, sometimes on respectability and nobility. 

St. Paul always insisted that Christians conduct themselves in a worthy and 
honorable manner, understanding euschémonos in a moral sense — which 
implies good behavior — whether in their private life; or publicly, so that pagans 
might be able to appreciate the quality and propriety of their conduct; or finally 
in their assemblies for worship, where everything must be done “decently and 
in order.” Euschémosyné is a universally recognized value, at least according to 
Socrates, who sought only “that which it is honest to do” (to euschémon skopei, 
Epictetus 4.1.163; cf. 4.12.6); and Hellenistic opuscula and inscriptions vie with 
each other in praising it. Ps.-Hippocrates wrote a Peri euschémosynés (ed. 
Littré, vol. 9, pp. 226-244) to demonstrate that this virtue seals the honor and 
good reputation of the physician. Clement of Alexandria expects it of women 
(Paed. 2.31.1.; 2.33.1), with whom it becomes a sort of elegance. “And they 
made even the residence beautiful and euschémon and worthy of both cities” 
(epoiésanto de kai tén parepidémian kalén kai euschémona kai axian 
amphoteron ton poleon, I.Magn. 101, 15; second century BC); the virgins of 
Athens, in 98-97: “to parade according to the orders in the finest and most 
euschémon manner.” So the apostle can justify to the Corinthians his praise of 
virginity thus and need no further commentary or explanation: “I say this ... for 
the sake of propriety, pros to euschémon” (1 Cor 7:35). To his mind, it is less a 
matter of honesty than of dignity and honorableness, almost adornment; or, in 
any event, of an inclination to be steadily and unremittingly close to the Lord. 

Actually, the adjective ewschémon is used very frequently in the papyri for a 
special class of citizens, the most well-thought-of and well-to-do in a town or 
city. The ewschémones are the prominent people who are liable to support 
public works (leitourgiai); then the term becomes something of a title of 
nobility and finally of mere politeness: “I want to lease from you the property 
of the noble lady.” A nedkoros (temple warden) of Sarapis, a former stratégos 
and senator from Alexandria, is described aseuschémon. 


It is in this sense that Mark 15:43 describes Joseph of Arimathea as a 
“distinguished member of the council,” and that the distinguished women of 
Pisidian Antioch and Berea are mentioned in Acts 13:15; 17:12. 


evTpameria 
eutrapelia, lively humor, wittiness, mocking derision 


eutrapelia, S 2160; EDNT 2.86; MM 266; L&N 33.34; BAGD 327 


Eph 5:4 — “Obscenity (aischrotés), foolish talk (morologia), and eutrapelia ... 
are improper (ouk anéken).” Thanksgiving (eucharistia) is to be preferred. All 
the commentators understand the apostle to be forbidding buffoonery and 
nonsense in conversation, but what exactly is eutrapelia (Old Latin and 
Vulgate: scurrilitas)? This NT hapax is unknown in the LXx and the papyri and 
is sometimes used in secular texts in a positive sense, sometimes negative. 

Derived from trepomai, the adjective eutrapelos means literally “turning 
easily,” hence “supple, agile; versatile, treacherous” and “supple of mind, quick 
with a comeback,” which may mean either “of lively humor” or “mocking, 
derisive.” The first occurrences are pejorative: “Do not be duped, friend, by 
treacherous gain” (mé dolothés, 6 philei, kerdesin eutrapelois, Pindar, Pyth. 
1.92); “I am twenty years old and have never spoken a word or done a deed that 
was improper” (oute ergon out’ epos eutrapelon, Pyth. 4.105; textual variant, 
entrapelon). Likewise Aristophanes: “Without pretext or specious reason (oute 
tin’ echon prophasin oute logon eutrapelon) you claim to rule alone” (Vesp. 
469); and Isocrates: “They worked at being serious and not playing the buffoon 
(semnynesthai ... ou boumolocheuesthai). Jokers and those who know how to 
mock (tous eutrapelous de kai tous skoptein dynamenous), who are now 
described as gifted (euphyeis), were regarded at that time as victims of fate” 
(Areop. 7.49). But this same Isocrates makes eutrapelia a spiritual and literary 
quality “that contributes not a little to education in speech” (Antid. 15.296). 

Hippocrates recommends that physicians try wittiness (echein tina 
eutrapelién), because severity (to austéron) disheartens healthy folk and sick 
folk alike (Decent. 7). Plato observes that “the old, to try to please the young, 
make themselves light-hearted and funny (eutrapelias te kai charientismou 
empimplantai), and imitate them in order not to seem dour and authoritarian 
(aédeis einai méde despotikoi).” 

Aristotle, in defining the object of wittiness (namely, pleasure in moments 
of distraction), showed that there is eutrapelia and eutrapelia in the course of 


making this quality a virtue of the golden mean that cannot exist without tact 
and perspicacity: 


Since life includes rest as well as activity, and in this is included leisure and 
amusement, there seems here also to be a kind of intercourse which is 
tasteful; there is such a thing as saying — and again listening to — what one 
should and as one should. The kind of people one is speaking or listening to 
will also make a difference. Evidently here also there is both an excess and 
a deficiency as compared with the mean. Those who carry humour to excess 
are thought to be vulgar buffoons (bdmolochoi kai phortikoi), striving after 
humour at all costs, and aiming rather at raising a laugh than at saying what 
is becoming and at avoiding pain to the object of their fun; while those who 
can neither make a joke themselves nor put up with those who do are 
thought to be boorish and unpolished (agroikoi kai skléroi). But those who 
joke in a tasteful way are called ready-witted, which implies a sort of 
readiness to turn this way and that (hoi d’emmelods paizontes eutrapeloi 
prosagoreuontai, hoion eutropoi); for such sallies are thought to be 
movements of the character, and as bodies are discriminated by their 
movements, so too are characters. The ridiculous side of things is not far to 
seek, however, and most people delight more than they should in 
amusement and in jesting, and so even buffoons are called ready-witted 
because they are found attractive (kai hoi bomolochoi eutrapeloi 
prosagoreuontai hos charientes); but that they differ from the ready-witted 
man, and to no small extent, is clear from what has been said. 


To the middle state belongs also tact (epidexiotés); it is the mark of a tactful 
man to say and listen to such things as befit a good and well-bred man; for 
there are some things that it befits such a man to say and to hear by way of 
jest, and the well-bred man’s jesting differs from that of a vulgar man, and 
the joking of an educated man from that of an uneducated. One may see this 
even from the old and the new comedies; to the authors of the former 
indecency of language (aichrologia) was amusing, to those of the latter 
innuendo is more so; and these differ in no small degree in respect of 
propriety. Now should we define the man who jokes well (ton eu skoptonta) 
by his saying what is not unbecoming to a well-bred man, or by his not 
giving pain, or even giving delight, to the hearer? Or is the latter definition, 
at any rate, itself indefinite, since different things are hateful or pleasant to 
different people? The kind of jokes he will listen to will be the same; for the 
kind he can put up with are also the kind he seems to make. There are, then, 
jokes he will not make; for the jest is a sort of abuse (to gar skomma 


loidoréma ti estin), and there are things that lawgivers forbid us to abuse; 
and they should, perhaps, have forbidden us even to make a jest of such. 
The refined and well-bred man, therefore, will be as we have described, 
being as it were a law to himself. 


Such, then is the man who observes the mean, whether he be called tactful 
or ready-witted (eit’ epidexios eit’ eutrapelos legetai). The buffoon 
(bomolochos), on the other hand, is the slave of his sense of humour, and 
spares neither himself nor others if he can raise a laugh, and says things 
none of which a man of refinement would say, and to some of which he 
would not even listen. The boor (agroikos), again, is useless for such social 
intercourse; for he contributes nothing and finds fault with everything. But 
relaxation and amusement are thought to be a necessary element in life. 

In Rh, 2.12.1389-12, Aristotle gives this definition: “The young love 
laughter and so are also witty (philogeldtes, dio kai eutrapeloi); wit is insolence 
tempered by education” (hé gar eutrapelia pepaideumené hybris estin). 

Then eutrapelia becomes a mental refinement and a character trait 
commonly attributed by historians to their heroes. At Sparta, Cleomenes was 
eutrapelotatos in his private relations. The tyrant Dionysius of Syracuse could 
not help smiling at a funny remark (dia tén eutrapelian) by Philoxenus 
(Diodorus Siculus 15.6.4); Agathocles was a naturally witty character (20.3.3); 
Sulla said jokingly (eutrapeleuomenos) that he was always sure of winning the 
war (38-—39.7). Plutarch recalls the charm of Antony’s humor (hé peri tés 
paidias kai tas homilias eutrapelia, Ant. 48.5) and recalls in De virt. mor. 2.441 
b that Chrysippus made a virtue of wittiness (eutrapelias aretas), alongside 
affability (ewapantésias). “The Persians joked with each other on matters about 
which it was more agreeable to be teased than not.... How not to admire the 
refinement and wit of these men whose very mockeries pleased and charmed 
those to whom they were addressed” (agasthai tén eutrapelian, Quaest. conv. 
2.1.1692 e-f). Similarly, Philo reports that at Gaius’s question, “Why do you 
abstain from pork? there was a great burst of laughter from his adversaries: 
Some laughed because they were truly amused, while others, with calculating 
flattery, pretended to find that he had spoken with wit and grace” (syn 
eutrapelia kai chariti). 

From this collection of texts — there are hardly any others before the 
Christian era — we can see that eutrapelia took on a more and more favorable 
sense, apparently the opposite of its Pauline meaning, but we must not forget 
the primitive pejorative sense of the word, and especially Aristotle’s 
observations: eutrapelia is a form of hybris and cannot be virtuous except 
among people who have tact and are well-bred; otherwise, it is unwholesome 


and tends to vulgarity, even obscenity. This distinction was noted in the first 
century in Plutarch’s words about Cicero: “His facility for sarcasm and 
eutrapelia was seen as a virtue and an attractive feature of his court speeches, 
but he used it to excess, thus injuring a number of people and gaining a 
reputation for meanness” (Cic. 5.6). There can be no doubt that the apostle — 
God knows he had a sense of humor, and he had told the Colossians that their 
language should be “seasoned with salt” (Col 4:6) — intended to debar God’s 
children from this habitual lack of brotherly love and decency. Certainly his 
correspondents understood him. 


EVYOLAL, EVYT] 
euchomai, to affirm, vow; pray; euché, vow, votive offering, wish, prayer 


euchomai, S 2172; TDNT 2.775-806; EDNT 2.88-89; NIDNTT 2.861-862, 
867, 873; MM 268; L&N 25.6, 33.178; BDF §§67(1), 180(4), 187(4), 359(2), 
392(1c); BAGD 329 | euche, S 2171; TDNT 2.775-806; EDNT 2.88-89; 
NIDNTT 2.861, 867; MM 268; L&N 33.178, 33.469; BAGD 329; ND 3.65 


There may be diverse uses of euchomai, relating to vows, promises, wishes, or 
prayers, but the basic meaning is to affirm out loud, to make a solemn 
declaration. It appears for the first time, with one legal exception, in the 
Mycenian form e-u-ke-to in a Pylos Linear B tablet: “Eritha the priestess has 
and protests that she has a frank fee in the name of her god.” This is a claiming 
of property rights. 

In a secular context, the nuances are multiple. The most common 
construction (euchomai followed by the infinitive) means (a) to affirm boldly 
and proudly: “We affirm proudly (we flatter ourselves) that we are more 
valorous than our fathers” (Homer, II. 4.405); Athena to Ares: “I boldly affirm 
(I flatter myself) that I am stronger than you”; (b) to make oneself known: 
“Behold my race, the blood of which I boast to be an offspring” (II. 6.211; 
20.424); “I have the honor of being the son of wise Antiochus”; (c) to boast and 
glorify oneself: “None of the Danaeans can boast to have held his horses ahead 
...” UL. 8.253254); “no one dares boast to contend with you.” 

In a religious context, the meanings of euchomai are just as nuanced: (a) 
make a vow or promise (in order to obtain a favor): “Make a vow (to Lycian 
Apollo) to sacrifice a hecatomb of first-born lambs” (II. 4.101; Od. 17.49); 
“Anacharsis vowed to the mother (of the gods) to offer her a sacrifice”; (b) 
express a vow as a prayer: the priestess Theano, “addressed this prayer as a 
suppliant to the daughter of great Zeus” (I. 6.304; 311-312); “Pallas Athena 


heard their prayer” (10.295); “Thus he prayed, and Athena heard him” (Od. 
3.385); (c) prayer of request: “to pray is to address requests to the gods” (to 
d’euchesthai aitein tous theous); “Poseidon, when I pray you do not refuse to 
carry out what we want”; (d) wish: “A man wishes that someone close to him 
will remain in his house to protect it against misfortune”; (e) give thanks: when 
the divinity has acted, thanksgiving is expressed in prayer; “Let us go offer 
thanksgiving in the assembly of the gods” (euchomenai theion, Homer, II. 
7.298); the Greeks, learning of the enemy’s shipwreck, address prayers to 
Poseidon Soter; (f) finally, to invoke, pray (with no further specifics): “when 
the king had prayed” (II. 19.257); “the prayer to Father Zeus was completed.” If 
sometimes prayer is silent, it is normally spoken aloud and is heard (II. 16.236; 
Aeschylus, Cho. 720), because it rises to the level of a cry and is even 
accompanied by tears (II. 8.364; Od. 9.294). 

In the Hellenistic period, the polyvalence of euchomai is reduced, but its 
religious use is accentuated and even becomes “canonical” in the inscriptions, 
and above all in cultic rules, where prayers are made, for example, for the 
senate, the people of Rome and of Ephesus, and sometimes with a nuance of 
thanksgiving (euxachariston: “following his vow and giving thanks,” IGLS 
2744; cf. I.Bulg. 1184, 1476); but by far the most common sense is “vow”: “by 
carrying out our vows for the salvation of all of them” (IGLS 1322-1328, 1337, 
1336); “Asianus completed this edifice according to the vow that he had made” 
(2006; cf. 2039); “Valerianus ... following his vow, raised this column at his 
own expense.” The formula ewxamenos anethéken (having vowed, he offered) 
is used in dedications. 

In the papyri, our verb is used only in official or private correspondence, 
first of all at the beginning of the letter, where the author prays for the recipient: 
euchomai to thed (P.NYU 25, 2; P.Oxy. 3314, 3), té theia (Pap.Brux. XVII, p. 
94). Often, the prayer is linked with an act of worship (proskynéma, P.Oxy. 
2598 a 2-4; b 2-3; P.Genova 49, 3); its object is almost always the good health 
of the recipient: “I pray that you are well.” Christians took over this usage as a 
matter of politeness, and euchomai often retains the sense “wish.” This latter 
meaning seems to be that of the formula errdsthai se (hymas) euchomai, which 
recurs endlessly in the letters; it is no longer a prayer (at least not usually) but a 
wish: “I wish you good health.” 

The Lxx uses the verb often, but knows barely two meanings for it: either 
“pray,” in the sense of implore, supplicate, or intercede; or “utter a vow.” The 
same meanings occur in Philo, though the uttering of vows is rarer, while “pray 
and supplicate” recur frequently with respect to God, together with sacrifice 
(Unchang. God 8; Plant. 161-162; Decalogue 72) and the blessing of the 
people (Change of Names 127), sometimes with a nuance of thanksgiving. The 


emphasis is on the “request” in prayer. But while the Lxx does not use 
euchomai in the sense of “wish,” Philo does so often: “Joseph wished to raise 
his subordinates to the level of blameless folk.” 

The six occurrences of the verb in the NT confirm its decline; it is unknown 
in the Gospels. In 3 John 2 (“I hope that you are prospering in every way and 
are well”), the present euchomai and its object are in complete conformity with 
the epistolary papyri (cf. above). Its banal (if we may put it so) meaning of 
“prayer” or “request” is only found twice in the NT. The three other texts 
express a desire or wish: during the storm, the sailors wished or were calling 
out their desire (durative imperfect éuchonto) that the day would come (Acts 
27:29). During his appearance before King Agrippa, St. Paul cries out, “Would 
God (euxaimén an to theo) that you might become as I am, except for these 
chains” (Acts 26:29). The verb here is an aorist optative middle. We know that 
the optative is a potential mood for the uncertain future and for wishes, here an 
optative of courtesy (euxaimén an = “I would like to pray God”). After the 
fashion of Moses’ pleading for Israel (Exod 32:32), St. Paul does not hesitate to 
sacrifice all for his compatriots: “I would wish to be anathema myself for my 
brothers, for my kinsmen according to the flesh” (Rom 9:3). Here, the imperfect 
has the value of an optative: “I would wish, if it were possible....” 

Euché. — This abstract noun (naming an action expressed by euchomai) 
occurs only once in Homer (Od. 10.525), but it is common in classical Greek in 
its first meaning, “vow” and “votive offering”; this is the predominant meaning 
in the Lxx, which uses the word for religious obligations, a votive offering 
(Deut 12:17), sacrifices (Lev 22:21, 23, 29; Num 15:3, 8; 29:39; Jer 11:15; Mal 
1:14), and Nazirite consecration to God. This is the vow made by St. Paul 
(eichen euchén, Acts 18:18) and four other men (Acts 21:23). 

Euché often means “wish”: “For young people action, for adults 
deliberation, for old men wishes” (Hesiod, frag. 220); “Such are my wishes for 
us.” This is the commonest meaning in the papyri: “so strong is my desire to 
greet you” (P.Mich. 494, 6); “My wish, master, is to carry out my service at 
your feet” (P.Rein. 113, 5; BGU 531, 5), “the desire of the debtors is to supply 
wine” (P.Michael. 29, 18). Then euché is used for a prayer of entreaty. A usage 
that is found only rarely in the LXX, but commonly in Philo: euché is defined 
as “a prayer (aitésis) addressed to God in order to obtain goods” (Unchang. 
God 87; cf. Sacr. Abel and Cain 53). Thus “wish-prayers” were made for 
others, notably for the emperor. One of the duties of priests of Dionysus in the 
second century BC consisted of praying: “and he shall pray prayers for the city 
of the Prienians” (kai tas euchas euxetai hyper tés poleds tés Priéneon). 
According to Jas 5:15, the prayer of faith (Aé euché tés pisteos), made by the 
elders of the church, will save the sick person. 


EDYDYEW 
eupsycheod, to take heart, be courageous, be cheered 


eupsucheo, S 2174; EDNT 2.90; NIDNTT 3.687; MM 268; L&N 25.146; 
BAGD 329 


St. Paul sends Timothy to the Philippians “in order to be encouraged in turn by 
the news that I will receive from you” (Phil 2:19). That is the usual translation 
of the biblical hapax eupsyched, which is rare in classical and Hellenistic 
literature, where it refers to bravery in battle, comfort in trials (Josephus, Ant. 
11.241: the king comforts Esther after she faints). It occurs in great abundance 
in epitaphs, like that of Serapias: “You have left behind an inscription and a 
marker to commemorate your virtue as you ascend to the country of the 
blessed. Good courage, Serapias!” Most often, it is a simple utterance 
connected with the name of the deceased or ending the inscription, for example 
Euthenia eupsychi. It is sometimes used in letters of condolence: “Take heart!” 
Even the Jews at Rome follow this usage: “To Eutychianos, archon, his worthy 
spouse. Good courage! May your sleep be with the just” (CII 110); “Here lies 
Junia, daughter of Antipas, two years, four months, and [ — ] days old. Good 
courage, be joyful — euphychei euphronei” (ibid. 303). 

This nuance of joy, or as we would say, good spirits, is attested at the time 
of Claudius or of Nero in a letter from a woman to her husband: “For I am not 
troubled, but I remain eupsychousa” (eg6 gar ouch oligoro, alla eupsychousa 
parameno, BGU 1097, 15); or in this assurance, carved on a stone of a newly 
constructed edifice: “I am placed for the joy (pros eupsychian) of those who 
dwell here” (IGLS, 1653, 3). This nuance is not excluded in Phil 2:19, which 
can be compared to the letter of Heraklammon to his son Kallistos in the second 
century: “Write to me soon so that I may rejoice” (tacheds oun moi grapson 
hina eupsycho, P.Oxy. 2860, 17); the father’s heart will be comforted, 
refreshed, and joyful to hear from his child, from whom he has hitherto had no 
response to his letters. 

L. Robert, commenting on IJGRom. IV, 860, 12, which praises a police 
superintendent for his “magnanimous generosity in the ‘good news’ festivals” 
(epididonta en euangeliois eupsychos) illustrates the psychological and moral 
connotations of this adverb: 


From Liddell-Scott-Jones, one would think that this word was a hapax from 
Xenophon, Eq. Mag. 8.21; from the Thesaurus it is evident that the adverb 
is well attested in Polybius and Diodorus; there it has the connotation 
“courageously,” which it also has in the decree of Lete on the military 


successes of a quaestor (Dittenberger, Syl. 700), like eupsychia in a decree 
of Elea for a pankratist (Syl. 1073, 30-31), like eupsychotatos for a young 
Spartan winner in the endurance contest beneath the whip at the altar of 
Artemis Orthia, like (again at Sparta) eupsychia kai peitharchia en tois 
patriois Lykourgeiois ethesin, “enduring courage and obedience” (IG V, 1, 
549). The adverb in the inscription under discussion may have the sense of 
“magnanimity and generosity.” I compare it to a decree of Acraiphia under 
Claudius, which I published in BCH, 1935, pp. 338-340; the preamble of 
this second decree begins with this rhetoric: tés ophilomenés hapasi timés 
tois eis tén patrida eupsychos diatéthisin ... axious ontas metalambanein 
(lines 37—40), “being worthy to receive their share of the honor that is due 
to those who administrated in a manner honorable to their country”; the 
decree has to do with three citizens who when the land was in very difficult 
circumstances (en té tés choras apoleia) agreed to assume the military 
command, the superintendance of the marketplace, and the supplying of oil, 
and who made numerous generous gifts of grain, money, and oil to grocers, 
cooks, butchers, and others. The meaning is the same in 3 Macc 7:18 — “the 
king having gladly (eupsychos) supplied them everything needed for each 
of them to arrive at his own house. 


CZ 


Cnpia, (nuda, Képdoc, Kepdaiva 
zemia, fine, penalty, contribution, harm, loss, disadvantage; zémiod, to lose, 
suffer loss, be punished; kerdos, gain, profit; kerdaino, to gain, profit 


zemia, S 2209; TDNT 2.888-892; EDNT 2.101—102; NIDNTT 3.136—137; MM 
273; L&N 57.69; BAGD 338 | zemioo, S 2210; TDNT 2.888-892; EDNT 2.102; 
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In the OT, zémia (Hebrew ‘ones) and zémioo (‘aGnas) always have the sense 
“fine, contribution,” “impose a fine, punish”; a meaning that is frequent in the 
papyri, but unknown in the NT apart from Luke 9:25 — “What good will it do a 
person to gain the whole world, if he himself is lost or condemned, heauton de 
apolesas @ zemidtheis?” Apoleia is the technical term for eternal damnation (cf. 
John 12:25); if Luke, unlike the parallels (Matt 16:26; Mark 8:36), adds 
zémiotheis, the point is that this is not a question of a simple loss, but of a 
penalty, or positive punishment. 

In the literary and popular Koine, zémia and zémioo refer to a very wide 
range of “harm.” P.Tebt. 420, 4: “You know that I am above reproach (apo 
zémias)’; the prostitute is a bane (Philo, Spec. Laws 3.51); pederasty wrongs the 
lovers (Contemp. Life 61, ezémidse; P.Tebt. 947, 2; second century BC); 
associating with the wicked becomes “the worst calamity” (Migr. Abr. 61, 
megisté zémia); “those who rebel against divine law come into grave danger for 
the body and the soul” (Virtues 182); “the person who kills a domestic ... 
slashes his own fortune by the price of this man” (Spec. Laws 3.143; cf. 
Josephus, Ant. 11.214); “they consider an expensive coat to be a great waste” 
(Philo, Dreams 1.124); sometimes it is a matter of wrong (Giants 43; Post. 
Cain 184), of detriment (Virtues 169), of a deficit (P.Oxy. 2023, 4, 9); 
sometimes ruin (Moses 2.53; Migr. Abr. 172), of dire consequences (Unchang. 
God 113). “When he was about to be sentenced to death (thanatoi zémiousthai), 
Hyrcanus had saved him from danger and punishment” (Josephus, Ant. 15.16). 
It is in this sense that St. Paul connects hybris and zémia to suggest the anger 
and the loss of the cargo and the ship in the course of the storm (Acts 27:10, 21) 
— which he considers as totally null and worthless in comparison with having 


Christ (Phil 3:8) — did not wrong the Corinthians, whose sorrow bore such 
auspicious fruit (2 Cor 7:9). But the bad preacher whose work will be 
consumed by fire will suffer a loss or harm (1 Cor 3:15), namely, the 
fruitlessness of his work, which will not be rewarded; he will lose his pay. 

In the language of business and diatribé, zémia-zémioo are normally 
opposed to gain and profit, kerdo-kerdaind. So the Lord used this ruinous 
accounting to teach that gaining the universe would be empty if one lost 
oneself; St. Paul, alluding to the Damascus road, applied it to himself: the 
advantages that he had in Judaism (kerdeé) he considered disadvantagious 
(zémian) for the sake of Christ; “I consider it all a liability next to the 
outstanding profit of knowing Jesus Christ. For him, I have accepted the loss of 
everything ... in order to gain Christ, hina Christon kerdéso” (Phil 3:8). 

The goal of the merchant is to make money, to generate profits: “We shall 
trade and make profits.” But kerdos is used for all sorts of advantages and 
acquisitions. If there are base profits or sordid gains, there is also the gaining of 
souls, and kerdaino became a religious term, or rather an apostolic and 
missionary term, from the brotherly correction whereby one “gains one’s 
brother” (Matt 18:15) and from Paul’s adapting himself to every type of person 
“in order to gain the largest number” (1 Cor 9:20—22) to the husbands whose 
minds are closed to the word of God but who will be won without a word by the 
behavior of their Christian wives (1 Pet 3:1). Such texts obviously have no 
pagan parallels. 


CHypé@ 


zogreo, to capture alive, spare the life of 


zogreo, S 2221; EDNT 2.109; MM 274; L&N 37.1; BAGD 340 


Formed from zdon-agreo, this verb is defined by the Suda: zogrei — zontas 
lambanei. It means “capture alive, spare the life of” and belongs to the 
vocabulary of hunting and war. Its eight occurrences in the OT all have military 
meanings, while the two NT occurrences are metaphorical, suggesting a fish or a 
small animal caught in a net. 

After the miraculous catch of fish, “Jesus said to Simon, ‘Fear not; from 
now on you will catch men.’ ” This is not so much an order as a prophecy 
announcing the apostolic task to which the disciple will be exclusively 
dedicated (cf. Luke 18:28—29). He will no longer catch dead fish, in order to eat 
them; rather, he will catch living people, not to reduce them to servitude, after 
the fashion of prisoners, but to give them liberty and true life. 


In Greek literature, zogred is most often opposed to verbs meaning kill, 
massacre, annihilate: “The Persians massacred a large number of the 
Massagetae and made the others prisoners” (Herodotus 1.211); “The 
Syracusans had either captured a large number of men or killed them” 
(Thucydides 7.41.4); “Such was the anger of the Crotoniates that they took no 
prisoners but killed all who fled.” The fate of these captives is often dire: 
weighed down with fetters (Herodotus 1.66; Polybius 5.77), it was not rare for 
them to be executed in the end: “Seven hundred men of the popular party, taken 
alive (zogrésantes), were put to death; only one escaped, and he was mutilated” 
(ibid. 6.91); “Of all the enemies that the Scythians capture alive, they sacrifice 
one out of a hundred.” But to be “taken alive” means not simply escaping 
immediate massacre and “being spared,” but also retaining hope of liberation 
(Herodotus 5.77). That is why vanquished people plead with their conquerors to 
spare their lives. That is in fact the nuance in Luke 5:10 — keep a captive alive, 
be gracious and merciful to him, even restore him to life. 

The secular texts cited display especially the cruelty of victors toward their 
prisoners, whom they torture and reduce to slavery, when they do not simply 
execute them. Thus it is that the devil casts his net over sinners, takes them 
prisoner (ezdgrémenoi), subjects them to his will (2 Tim 2:26). 


Cmoyovéw 
zoogoned, to leave alive, produce a living thing, make alive 


zoogoneo, S 2225; TDNT 2.873-874; EDNT 2.109; NIDNTT 2.476; MM 275; 
L&N 23.89, 23.92; BAGD 341 


This verb has two meanings, which are not always separable. The first, attested 
by the Lxx, is “leave alive,” as opposed to “kill”: Pharaoh “mistreated our 
fathers, even forcing them to expose their infants so that they would not live, 
eis to mé zoogoneisthai” (Acts 7:19) is a reference to Exod 1:17, 18, 22. “David 
left alive (ezdogonei) neither man nor woman” (1 Sam 27:9, 11; cf. Judg 8:19; 
1 Kgs 20:31; 2 Kgs 7:4; always translating the Hebrew hayah in the piel or the 
hiphil). 

With this meaning, zoogoneo is a technical term in botany (Theophrastus, 
Caus. Pl. 3.22.3; 4.15.4; Hist. Pl. 8.11.2), attested in the papyri, beginning with 
AD 13, and in the third-fourth centuries it is almost always associated with 
euthaled, meaning good growth, fine vegetation. On 29 March 323, Origenes 
and his companions swear to the /ogistés Dioscurides that they have regularly 


watered the tree pros to zoogonein kai euthalein dia pantos, which seems to be 
a stereotyped formula. 

But literally, zoogoneo means “produce or beget a living thing, make alive,” 
and with this meaning, God is almost always the subject, as in 1 Tim 6:13 — “I 
adjure you before God, who gives life to all things, tou theou tou 
zoogonountos.” This divine attribute is referred to in 1 Sam 2:6 (“the Lord 
causes to die and makes alive, Kyrios thanatoi kai zoogonei”) and in the secular 
literature: god is the engenderer, ho zOogonon. 

These usages may help clarify the paradox in Luke 17:33 — ean apolesei 
zoogoneései autén (psychén); whoever consents to the loss or destruction of his 
life will save it, preserve it. That is how modern exegetes take it; but for the 
sentence to mean anything, it seems that we should not exclude the nuance 
“will bring it back to life,” referring to the saving or originating of a new life. 
For the living — ta zoogonounta — can have several ways of existing or 
disappearing (Lev 11:47). 


ne 


NYYOULEVOG 


hégoumenos, leader 


egoumenos, S 2233; TDNT 2.907-908; EDNT 2.113; MM 277; L&N 31.1, 
36.1, 37.58; BDF §8264(6), 341, 413(1); BAGD 343 


Derived from hégeomai, this present participle would normally mean “leader, 
guide, commander,” but the variety in its usage gives it a broader meaning. In 
Matt 2:6, it refers to the Messiah, “the leader who will shepherd my sheep” (= 
Mic 5:2 — archontos; cf. Gen 49:10); in Acts 15:22, Judas Barsabbas and Silas 
are “leading men among the brethren” (andras hégoumenous en tois adelphois), 
an expression that could be compared to the three high officials in Dan 6:2 (cf. 
2 Chr 7:18), the chosen and outstanding men of 1 Chr 7:40; especially that 
category of glorious men in Israel, “leaders of the people by their counsel”; 
their prudence qualifies them as messengers in delicate matters (2 Chr 17:7; 1 
Macc 9:35; 13:8). 

Ho hégoumenos is the top man, like Joseph in Egypt, one who is in some 
way superior (Luke 22:26; Phil 2:3). In the OT, it refers to men who are wise, 
intelligent, learned (Deut 1:13; Sir 9:17), powerful (Sir 41:17), from whom the 
chiefs of the tribes are chosen, and initially the king and the general (Judg 11:6, 
where B reads archégos,; 1 Kgs 16:16; 1 Macc 13:53), or stratégos (1 Macc 
13:42; 14:35, 41). But hégoumenos can refer to quite diverse levels: prince 
(Josh 13:21; 2 Sam 3:38; 2 Chr 19:11; Ezek 44:3), governor and magistrate 
(Ezek 23:6, 12; Dan 2:48; 3:3; Mic 3:9; Mal 1:8), prefect (2 Chr 17:2), “official 
in charge of the house of God” (1 Chr 9:11, 20), superintendent (1 Chr 26:24; 
27:4, 16; 2 Chr 31:13), chief officer (Jer 20:1). In the army, distinctions are 
made between commander in chief (Jdt 5:5, 7:8; 2 Chr 20:27), commander of a 
thousand (1 Chr 12:21), commander of fifty (1 Kgs 1:9, 13), commander of 
couriers (1 Kgs 14:27; cf. the quarrymen under the orders of a h€goumenos, 
I.Did. II, 39, 51). The term always designates one who has authority and takes 
the initiative, the leader who has responsibility for a common undertaking, 
notably the head of the city (Sir 10:2) and of the nation, whom God himself 
prepares for this post. 

These usages help clarify the function of the hégoumenoi in Hebrews, who 
are in charge of the community. They are obviously analogous to the 
proistamenoi (1 Thess 5:12; 1 Tim 3:4—5), who have gifts for administration 


(kybernéseis, 1 Cor 12:28; Rom 12:8), and who care for the believers as 
shepherds care for their sheep (epimeleomai, 1 Tim 3:5), or as oikonomoi of the 
house of God. The author of Hebrews greets them, because they are worthy of 
respect (Heb 13:17, 24; cf. 1 Clem. 21.6 — “let us honor those who preside over 
us,” tous proégoumenous hémon aidesthomen; Josephus, War 1.271: “He died 
as a hero by an end that matched the conduct of his whole life”). He asks that 
they be remembered (verse 7) and obeyed. The Vulgate translates praepositi. 
We must recall that in the Hellenistic era, in the Lagid and Seleucid kingdoms, 
hégoumenos is a technical term for the person in charge of a city, is responsible 
for its defense or protection; or again, the president of an assembly, esteemed 
by all. 

Since there is no other NT parallel than Luke 22:26 (parallel to ho meizon), 
the best thing would be to transliterate hégoumenos, which became the 
traditional title of superiors of monasteries (P.Rein. 107, 1; P.Ness. 45, 1; 46, 3; 
etc.). If we translate, it is difficult to choose between “leader,” which preserves 
the etymological sense, and “president,” which reflects the use of the term in 
the papyri to designate the head or person in charge of various associations, an 
office also referred to as epimelétés. For example, there is the hégoumenos of 
the weavers of a village (h€goumenos gerdion tés komés, P.Grenf. II, 43, 9, in 
the first century; P.Bon. 20, 21, from 69—70); the hégoumenos of a town 
assembly, Onnopheros — these presidents were linked and sometimes identified 
with the presbyteroi; and the hégoumenoi of religious bodies: “Athenodorus, to 
the hégoumenos of the priests of Soknopaiou Nesos.” 

From all these texts the conclusion emerges that the post of h@goumenos 
was not a sinecure. The person in question was appointed because of his great 
competence. He had responsibility for the overall administration of the 
association and wielded authority, called and presided over meetings, supplied 
the drinks for the monthly dinner, managed finances (PSI 1265), gave orders (2 
Macc 14:16, 20), and was owed obedience; he took coercive measures against 
delinquents and meted out penalties. It is not surprising that in 24 BC the 
“spoude (zeal, pains) ton hegoumenon” should be mentioned (P.Tebt. 700, 30), 
or that in the second century AD a certain Dios, who awaits the arrival of the 
hégoumenos to solve his problems, should at the same time expect “the help of 
the gods” (P.Alex. 25, 15). These data supply something of an analogy with the 
office of the leaders of the Christian community in the first century: they “take 
pains,” and St. Paul asks that they be “thought of with infinite 
(hyperekperissou) respect” (1 Thess 5:13; cf. Did. 4.1). 


NdEWs, THotov, Hdtota, Nov 


hédeos, gladly; hédion, more gladly, quite gladly; iédista, most gladly, very 
gladly; hédys, pleasant, sweet 


edeos, S 2234; EDNT 2.113; MM 277-278; L&N 25.129; BAGD 343-344 | 
edion, BAGD 343-344 | edista, S 2236; MM 278; L&N 25.129; BDF §860(2), 
246; BAGD 343-344 | edus, BAGD 344 


Heédys, which is used to describe wine (Esth 1:7; P.Cair.Zen. 59110, 29; 
P.Lond. 2056, 4), an offering that is acceptable to God (Josephus, Ant. 12.47), a 
sweet child (CI 126), a person who is pleasant to be with (C.P.Herm. 3, 5; cf. 
P.Brem. 55, 9; P.Ryl. 706, 14), and of “the sweet life.” As a parallel for the 
comparative hédion, which is found only in Sir 22:11, which bids the reader 
“cry more sweetly (or less sadly) over a deceased person, because he is at rest” 
(hédion klauson epi nekro), the letter of the proconsul Paulus Fabius Maximus 
in 9 BC has been cited. This letter proposes to the Greeks of Asia Minor the 
introduction of a new anniversary for Augustus, “the same for all; it would be 
more satisfying for humankind (hédion d’an anthropois) if everyone joined 
with it the pleasure of their own inauguration.” 

As for the adverb hédeds, it refers to the sort of friendly indifference with 
which an audience may listen to this or that speaker (2 Cor 11:19; Polybius 
5.36.6; 5.37.12) and the real pleasure that they may derive from so doing (Mark 
6:20; 12:37). Menander uses it often, as do the papyri, from which Moulton- 
Milligan give numerous examples. It is common for the author of a letter to ask 
his correspondent exactly what he wants, saying that he will do it willingly. In 
250 Bc: “Write if you need anything from us, for we will do it hédeds” (graphe 
de kai, ean tinos ton par’ hémin chreian echés, hoti gar hédeds poiésomen, SB 
7648, 8); in the second century AD: “But you also must make clear to me what 
you want; they will do it hédeds.” Pleasure is or is not derived from someone’s 
company (SB 4317, 10; 7572, 20; P.Oxy. 298, 33; 1218, 12). The word is also 
used in formulas of greeting, and takes on the nuances of willingly, gladly 
(Pap.Lugd.Bat. XVI, 31, 4), pleasantly, with pleasure, as in this epitaph for a 
black slave: “Learn, stranger, that I am Fortunatus, because I obtained from 
Fortune that which is pleasant for mortals” (SB 8071, 18; cf. SEG VIII, 464, 
22). 

The adverb hédista, which St. Paul uses in the sense of “most gladly” (2 
Cor 12:9, 15), takes on all the preceding meanings. “King Agrippa to Joseph his 
very dear friend, greetings. It was with much pleasure that I read your letter” 
(Josephus, Life 365); “Write me what you want, and I will be very happy to do 
it” (P.Oxy. 1061, 21; from 22 BC); “I greet you most gladly” (P.Oxy. 933, 5); 


something is received with great pleasure (P.Lond. 897, 8; vol. 3, p. 207; in AD 
84); to dilute in very sweet wine (P.Oxy. 234, 39). 


TYLLOG 
épios, congenial, kind 


epios, S 2261; EDNT 2.122; MM 281; L&N 88.61; BAGD 348 


Unknown in the OT, rare in the papyri, @pios is used only twice in the NT, both 
times by St. Paul. Writing to the Thessalonians, he reminds them that as an 
apostle of Christ he could have been a burden on them (en barei) but rather was 
entirely congenial toward them, after the fashion of a mother who nurses her 
children and pampers them. To Timothy, he writes: “A servant of God must not 
be combative, but very congenial toward all.” In both cases, épios refers to a 
style of teaching and of apostolic authority, without sharpness or bitterness 
arising from overzealousness: St. Paul shows a motherly goodness; the bishop 
of Ephesus will make no use of hurtful or sarcastic speech, or a rigid attitude; 
nor will he be intolerant in his relations with others; he will be “kind toward 
all,” even adversaries and opponents. 

This means that in the NT épiotés is not so much a virtue of personal and 
family life — much less of child-rearing — as the attitude required in the leader of 
the community. Toward adversaries who are determined to discuss and quarrel, 
the good shepherd keeps a courteous and calm attitude, an attitude well suited 
to pacifying the hot-tempered and aggressive, a disarming gentleness. In 
paganism and in Judaism, it is above all a divine attribute: “the most épios god 
toward humans” (theos ... anthropoisi d’ épioutatos, Euripides, Bacch. 861); 
the Pythagorean Sthenidas of Locri: “It is natural that the first god was 
considered father of the gods and father of men, especially because he is épios 
toward all whom he has brought into being (hoti épios pros panta ta hyp’ auto 
genomena esti) and because for all of them alike he is the nurse and teacher — 
tropheus, didaskalos — who teaches them all good things” (in Stobaeus, 7.63; 
vol. 4, p. 271). Philo attributes these words to Yahweh: “I am by nature épios 
and favorable to true suppliants” (Moses 1.72). Zeus, who is “épios toward 
humans (ho d’ épios anthropoisi), sends them unfailing signs” (Aratus, Phaen. 
5); Leto, “endlessly mild, épios toward humans and toward the immortal gods, 
mild from her first day, merciful among all the Olympians.” In an invocation to 
Isis, from the second century, this tenderness is parallel to philostorgia, the 
virtue of rulers: en Kalamisi épian, en té Karéné philostorgon. This modifier 
goes particularly well with divinities who save: Apollo, Asclepius, Hygieia. 


It is likewise a royal virtue, one that Ahasuerus made good on. It is 
incumbent upon masters to show “congeniality and mildness” (Philo, 
Decalogue 167). Philodemus of Gadara agrees: “let him appear praos (mild) 
because of his judgment, let him be loved for his @piotés” (Good King 7.13—14; 
cf. 6.24). According to Hecataeus, “after the battle of Pharsalus, Ptolemy 
became master of Syria, and many of the inhabitants, when they learned of his 
cordiality and humaneness — tén @piotéta kai philanthropian — wanted to leave 
with him for Egypt” (Josephus, Ag. Apion 1.186). When Augustus gave way to 
wrath, Maecenas always calmed him: “for he set him free from wrath and 
restored him to a more épios frame of mind.” In the fifth century, Leontios, 
prefect of the pretorium of Illyria, staked his claim to glory on having been mild 
and benevolent toward upright judges and dreadful to the unjust. In his chapter 
on descriptions of royalty, Julius Pollux lists: “Concerning the praises of a king, 
say — Peri basileds epainon, lege: patér, épios, praios, hémeros, pronoétikos, 
epieikés, philanthropos, megalophron” (Onom. 1.2.40). The first sequence 
probably comes from Homer. It goes without saying that épiotés can be 
practiced by private individuals. Moulton-Milligan cite this tomb inscription: 
“kind and épios to all people.” In fact, it is most often allociated with hilaos and 
meilichos. Philo inserts it between hémerotés and philanthropia (Sacr. Abel and 
Cain 27). Finally, while népios is the underaged child, or minor, subject to 
someone’s authority or in need of someone’s protection, the person who is 
€pios plays a parental and civic role, is a person of responsible age who is 
gifted with beneficent power and with wisdom. 


Novyaca, novyia, NovYLOG 
hésychazo, to be silent; to be calm, tranquil; ésychia, silence, tranquility, 
rest; hésychios, tranquil, quiet, peaceful 


esuchazo, S 2270; EDNT 2.125; NIDNTT 3.111-112; MM 281; L&N 23.82, 
33.119, 88.103; BDF §420(2); BAGD 349 | esuchia, S 2271; EDNT 2.125; 
NIDNTT 3.111-112; MM 281; L&N 22.43, 33.119, 88.103; BAGD 349 | 
esuchios, S 2272; EDNT 2.125; NIDNTT 3.111-112; MM 281-282; L&N 
88.104; BAGD 349 


Before taking on moral value, these terms — etymology unknown — meant either 
silence or tranquility, and it is not always impossible to unravel this double 
connotation. 

I. — When the Jews heard Paul speaking in Hebrew they “kept all the more 
quiet” (Acts 22:2). Doctors of the law and Pharisees were reduced to silence by 


the wisdom of Jesus and “held their peace.” But if Peter’s audience, after 
hearing him tell about the conversion of the centurion Cornelius, “kept silence” 
(Acts 11:18, hésychasan), keeping their objections quiet, we would do better to 
translate “fell silent,” because it is said immediately thereafter “and they 
glorified God,” apparently aloud. Similarly, when St. Paul would not let himself 
be persuaded to give up his plans to go to Jerusalem, the brothers are silent, 
meaning that they no longer insisted, but more accurately, “We remained quiet, 
saying ‘God’s will be done’ ” (Acts 21:14). In other words, “silence” means not 
the absence of noise or speech but quiet and tranquility. So it is that a woman — 
like a disciple in the school of a teacher — should receive “instruction in silence 
(en hésychia), in all submissiveness (en pasé hypotagé).” This mandate is more 
psychological and religious than physical: it calls for an attitude of attentiveness 
and receptiveness. 

II. — In the Lxx and the papyri, the most common meaning of hésychia- 
hésychazo is remain calm, tranquil; repose is contrasted with agitation, war, or 
danger. It is commonly said that the land, the city, or the populace was tranquil 
for so many years, meaning that they enjoyed peace for that length of time: 
peaceful people live in security and at rest (Ezek 38:11; Hebrew sagat). The 
meaning is classical, since Thucydides uses hésychia-hésychazo for inaction, 
times of peace, as opposed to combat (3.6.1; 3.12.1; 3.66.21; 3.71.1; 3.106.3); 
this is the meaning in 2 Macc 14:4 (“That day Alcimus did nothing more, tén 
hémeran ekeinén hésychian esche”) and in Luke 23:56 (“on the Sabbath, the 
women rested, according to the commandment”). The definition of the word is 
then extended to cover interior calm, as opposed to anxiety or fear. The one 
who listens to talebearers will never have peace (Sir 28:16; cf. BGU 1764, 11), 
but the good will remain in tranquility (Prov 15:15). Yahweh watches over 
them (Isa 66:2) and gives them hésychia (1 Chr 22:9). “The children of the 
great God will live in tranquility (Aésychids) around the temple” (Sib. Or. 
3.702). 

III. — There are different levels of rest. Just as hésychia does not mean 
absolute muteness, neither does it imply the cessation of all activity. St. Paul 
exhorts the Thessalonians to work meta hésychias, so that they may eat their 
own bread (2 Thess 3:12), to “live in quietness (hésychazein), look after your 
own business, work with your hands” (1 Thess 4:11), meaning without 
agitation, dispute, or vain curiosity, without poking into things that are not their 
concern. The meaning is clearly moral. The best parallel is Philo’s contrast 
between the respectable man and the “vulgar man, who spends his days 
meddling, running around in public, in theaters, tribunals, councils, and 
assemblies, meetings and consultations of all sorts; he prattles on without 
moderation, fruitlessly, to no end; he confuses and stirs up everything, mingling 


truth with falsehood, the spoken with the unspoken, the private with the public, 
the sacred with the profane, the serious with the ridiculous, not having learned 
to remain quiet (hésychian), which is the ideal when the situation calls for it; 
and he pricks up his ears in an excess of bustling busyness.” 

IV. — Finally, the whole of the Christian life should unfold in a climate of 
peace and security that is favorable to the birth and development of virtue. 
Believers should pray for the powers that be, “so that we may lead a peaceful 
and hésychios life.” Like hopés, hina introduces a result: that the Christian 
community, free from trials, may develop in calm and tranquility. The adjective 
hésychios reinforces the idea of peace (€remon) and accentuates the importance 
of unfettered external freedem and of serenity of heart. An untroubled political 
and social context is favorable for the life of the soul. Christian women, 
according to 1 Pet 3:4, have the charm of quietness and peacefulness (tou 
praeos kai hésychiou pneumatos), the opposite of agitation, impatience, 
annoyance, notably of compulsive discussion. Discretion and tranquility go 
together. Thanks to this peaceful, religious calm, the spouse can hope to win 
her husband who does not believe in the word of God even without speaking a 
word (1 Pet 3:1). 

V. — Hellenistic hésychia then has a broad range of meaning: (a) repose in a 
bed (Jos. Asen. 10.8; 25.3), in the grave (Job 3:13 — nyn an koimétheis 
hésychasa), days of relaxation (Add Esth 14:17w — I do not wear the diadem 
“on days when I am resting”), especially during retirement, like the secretary 
Pamouthis, who expressed the desire to terminate his functions, to withdraw 
from business (t6n pragmaton) because of his poor health, and to rest: kai 
hésychasai. (b) This tranquility of mind and of heart, this calm existence, 
sheltered from trouble and danger, is the hope of all citizens (Dio Chrysostom 
6.34: médepote de hésychian dynamenous agein; Thucydides 1.71.3; 5.26.5; 
Philo, Rewards 128; T. Asher 6.6), of spouses (P.Oxy. 129, 8), of every wise 
person (PSI 41, 23), like Sertorius (Plutarch, Eum. 21.1). (c) If Epictetus 
addresses “those who seek tranquility and leisure, en hésychia diagein” (4.4; cf. 
1.10.2: en hésychia kai ataraxia), he sees in this desire an occasion for mutual 
interdependence, which is contrary to ataraxia (cf. Plato, Resp. 6.496 d; 
Epicurus, according to Plutarch, Mor. 465 f). But the Latins raised otium cum 
dignitate to the level of an ideal. (d) This repose is even a religious virtue, 
because it is proper to God, who is the model for the wise person. Through its 
detachment from created goods, it becomes in Philo a characteristic of the 
contemplative life, practiced by the silent Essenes (Josephus, War 2.130), and a 
monastic spirituality: “If you see a monk walking along alone, with a demeanor 
that bespeaks humility, modesty, quietude, and tranquility — tapeinon kai praon 
kai hésychion kai €remon — envy the happiness of that man.” 


0 th 


OdATM 
thalpo, to warm up, keep warm, care for, nurture 


thalpo, S 2282; EDNT 2.128; MM 283; L&N 35.36; BAGD 350 


This verb may be said to have four meanings: (a) In its literal meaning, “reheat, 
keep hot,” it is applied to things, to an animal that is brooding, keeping its eggs 
warm (Deut 22:6), and to people: “Was I made just to stay in bed and keep 
warm under the covers?” (Marcus Aurelius 5.1.1). (b) In a metaphorical sense, 
to keep warm by showing affection, meaning to comfort or restore the strength 
of (cf. thalporé, comfort), which does not exclude the first meaning: Abishag 
the Shunammite warms and strengthens David (1 Kgs 1:2, 4; cited by Josephus, 
Ant. 7.343); the deceased are kept warm by a mound that lightly covers them. 
(c) Translating love, burning passion, or signifying a tender attachment, like 
Herodes Atticus erecting a statue to his cousin and disciple Polydeukion: “the 
one who nurtured him and loved him as a son” (ho threpsas kai philésas hos 
huion). That is the meaning of the two NT occurrences, where St. Paul cherishes 
the Thessalonians as a mother does her children (1 Thess 2:7) and declares: “No 
one ever hated his own flesh, but rather nurtures it and cares tenderly for it. 
That is just what Christ does for the church” (Eph 5:29). That is the late 
meaning in the Byzantine papyri; in marriage contracts, the fiancé undertakes 
“to care for and nurture and clothe (his wife)” (thalpein kai trephein kai 
himatizein autén, P.Cair.Masp. 6 B, 132), “to love and care for and attend to” 
(agapan kai thalpein kai therapeuein). (d) Among these usages, one last 
meaning must be included: “tend, care for,” used of persons as well as of 
things. The stratégos Callimachus “cared for the city” (tén polin ethalpse) as a 
good father for his family and like the dux of P.Lond. 1674, 100 (cf. 1727, 11; 
1729, 16). 


BaveouLoc 
thanasimos, mortal, causing death, relating to death 


thanasimos, S 2286; EDNT 2.129; MM 283; L&N 23.115; BAGD 350 


This biblical hapax, which can be either noun or adjective (like the English 
“mortal”), is as common in classical Greek as in Koine. It is noteworthy both 
that its meaning never varied and also that something that is by nature 
thanasimos can be rendered harmless by some external intervention. The 
resurrected Christ, appearing to the Eleven, promises them the gift of miracles 
on various occasions: “They will take serpents in their hands, and if they drink 
any deadly poison, it will do them no harm” (kan thanasimon ti pidsin ou mé 
autous blapsé). 

(a) In classical Greek, thanasimos (“causing or leading to death’) is used to 
describe an act of aggression (Sophocles, OT 560), a fall, a deadly wound or 
illness, especially poisonous animals (thanisimon thérion, Polybius 1.56.4) 
whose bite causes death (Diodorus Siculus 1.87). Hence, the meaning “poison” 
or “poisoning,” which predominates almost to the point of being a technical 
term in the Hellenistic period. This is the only meaning known by Philo and the 
commonest meaning in Josephus. According to Plutarch, when Domitius had 
asked his physician for poison (pharamakon), he gave him a narcotic to drink, 
not a lethal drug (ou thanasimon, Caes. 34.8); Aratus received from his son 
Philip “a poison which, without being lethal, drove him mad.” In a tabella 
defictionis of Cnidos in the second century BC: “I consign to Demeter and to 
Kore the one who said against me that I compound deadly poisons for my 
husband.” 

(b) Thanasimos is also “relating to death.” “Hecuba, learning the deadly fate 
of the child” (thanasimon moron, Euripides, Hec. 1145); “the prophet himself 
led me to this destiny of death” (thanasimous tychas). Antipater had prepared a 
deadly plan (Josephus, Ant. 17.74, thanasimon gnomén); “he himself was more 
deadly a menace for his father than all the others” (panton auto thanasimotaton, 
Ant. 17.120). 

(c) “Near death, moribund, dying.” Sophocles, Phil. 819: “O earth, receive 
me quickly, I am going to die” (dexai thanasimon); Plato, Resp. 3.408c: “to 
heal for money a rich man who was dying” (thanasimon ... iasasthai); 10.610 
e: “injustice is far from being a cause of death.” 


Bapoés@ (8appéw), DA PGOG 
tharseo (tharred), to have confidence, courage; tharsos, courage 
tharseo (tharreo), S 2293; TDNT 3.25-27; EDNT 2.134; NIDNTT 1.327-329; 


MM 284; L&N 25.156; BDF §§34(2), 148(2), 206(2), 407; BAGD 352 | 
tharsos, S 2294; EDNT 2.134; L&N 25.157; BAGD 352 


The denominative verb tharseo (Ionian; the Attic form is tharred) is always 
used in the imperative in the NT, in conformity with most of its occurrences in 
the Lxx. It means, in effect, “have confidence, courage, be unafraid,” with the 
nuance determined by the context. It is a common stylistic element in accounts 
of miracles, as in that of the paralytic: “Take heart, my child, your sins are 
forgiven” (Matt 9:2); that of the woman with the hemorrhage (Matt 9:22); the 
blind man at Jericho (Mark 10:49). When the apostles, thinking that they have 
seen a ghost walking on the water, are terrified, Jesus reassures them: “Take 
heart, it is I, fear not” (tharseite, ego eimi, mé phobeisthe, Matt 14:27; Mark 
6:50). To this may be compared Caesar’s order to the pilot terrified by the 
storm: “Take heart and make for the rough water; you bear Caesar and the 
fortune of Caesar” (tharron ithi pros ton klydona; Kaisara phereis kai tén 
Kaisaros tychén, Plutarch, Caes. 38.5; cf. Ant. 48.6). 

This verb thus refers to courage that can be displayed in the midst of danger 
or simply with respect to a trial: martyrdom, exile, scorn, whatever goes against 
our desires or requires effort, an undertaking that is difficult and of uncertain 
outcome, like pleading a case (P.Oxy. 237, col. VIII, 17; Philo, Post. Cain 38: 
“If an accusation of impiety is brought against you, take heart — tharreite”), 
exposing oneself bravely to the cold (Hippocrates, Vict. 3.68, tharseon, cf. 74, 
give oneself to exercises, tharrein), even “take on a pioneering role ina 
science” (Strabo, Prolegomena 1.1.4), and especially bravery or daring in 
battles, whether on the one hand the battles of war or of human life, or on the 
other hand the battles of initiation into the mysteries of salvation, where the 
exhortation to bravery in facing dangers in the long and perilous journey in the 
beyond, culminating in the supreme trial of judgment, implies a hope of 
immortality. In every instance, the imperative is meant to encourage someone 
who will be undergoing a trial. This is the nuance in John 16:33, where Jesus 
tells the apostles that persecutions will come and exhorts them not to give up: 
“In the world you will have to endure tribulation, but be bold (courage! — 
tharseite), I have overcome the world.” Similarly, Acts 23:11 — “The Lord, 
appearing to Paul, said ‘Take heart, for just as you have testified concerning me 
at Jerusalem, you must also testify at Rome’ ” (a vision is said to be 
“encouraging,” cf. Plutarch, Pomp. 68.3). In both cases, a motivation is 
provided with the exhortation, as is traditional, and the danger of death is in 
view. 

Indeed, it is especially in the face of death that it is necessary to be intrepid 
(to tharsos, Epictetus 2.1.14; tharrei, Menander, Dysk. 692; Josephus, Ant. 
7.266: “He said, ‘And you, O Samuis, take heart and fear not at all that you 
shall die’ ”: sy te, eipen, 6 Samoui, tharrei kai deisés méden hos 
tethnéxomenos; cf. 1 Macc 4:35). According to Codex Bezae, in response to the 


prayer of the good thief, Jesus said to him, “tharsei” (Luke 23:43). It is not rare 
to see an epitaph, even in Latin, ending with tharsei and especially with tharsei 
— oudeis athanatos (“no one lives forever’), even on Jewish and Christian 
graves; because this is not only an exhortation to accept the common lot, but an 
audacious confidence in the eternal future. Thanks to faith, the fear of death is 
overcome. It is in this eschatological sense that St. Paul, in exile, takes courage 
(tharrountes, tharroumen), preferring to go be at home with the Lord. The 
Christian draws this energy from the certitude of the Lord’s presence and help, 
which prevails over anguish or the feeling of being abandoned: “We can say 
courageously (tharrountas) “The Lord is my help, I will not fear.’ ” 

The Stoic meaning of tharreo is found in 2 Cor 7:16; 10:1—2, where the 
apostle rejoices at “being able in all things to be bold with” the Corinthians, to 
speak to them undiplomatically, with evangelical liberty and authority, and thus 
to communicate to them painful truths. He is accused of being timid in person, 
but bold, unflexible, assertive from a distance; so he protests that he is ready to 
demonstrate his boldness if circumstances require. Philo had shown that in 
addressing God piety (eulabeia) could go along with a certain audacity (to 
tharrein, Heir 22) and the latter with a fear of saying what one thinks (ibid. 28). 
Epictetus lauded the conciliation of prudence and boldness — eulabés hama de 
tharrountos; they seem to be opposites, but in reality there is no contradiction 
between them (2.1.1). 

When St. Paul, finally arriving at the Forum of Appius and at Three 
Taverns, meets the brothers from Rome who have come to greet them, “on 
seeing them he gave thanks to God and took courage, elabe tharsos.” 


Oe0didaKtot, PEdmVEVOTOG 
theodidaktoi, taught by God; theopneustos, breathed or inspired by God 


theodidaktoi, S 2312; TDNT 3.121; EDNT 2.139; MM 286-287; L&N 33.228; 
BAGD 356 | theopneustos, S 2315; TDNT 6.453—455; EDNT 2.140; NIDNTT 
3.689-690; MM 287; L&N 33.261; BAGD 356; ND 3.30 


The theodidaktoi Thessalonians are “taught by God” to love one another (1 
Thess 4:9). Theodidaktos is a NT and OT hapax. It has been pointed out by Hugo 
Rabe in Prolegomenon Sylloge, (Leipzig, 1931, p. 91, 14). It is also found in 
Barn. 21.6, important for its dependence; Athenagoras, Leg. 2.32; Theophilus, 
Ad Autol. 2.9; and the Greek fathers. It is formed like theo-stygés (Rom 1:30) 
and theo-pneustos (2 Tim 3:16), and its elements are found together in John 
6:45, which depends on Isa 54:13; Jer 31:33. St. Paul might have been thinking 


of these passages. Compare also Pss. Sol. 17.35 and Matt 23:8. Above all, 
compare 1 Cor 2:13 — didaktois pneumatos.” G. Mussies (Dio Chrysostom, p. 
202) cites Dio Chrysostom 4.41: “And again, when he (Homer) calls kings 
diotrepheis and diiphilous, he seems to mean something other than the 
sustenance that he calls divine teaching and instruction” (palin de hotan legé 
diotrepheis kai diiphilous, allo ti oiei legein auton é tén trophén tautén hén 
epheén theian einai didaskalian kai mathéteian). 

To express the sacred nature of the Scriptures, their divine origin, and their 
power to sanctify believers, perhaps St. Paul coined the verbal adjective 
theopneustos, “breathed, inspired by God.” We know that in biblical Greek 
pneo refers to the breath of Yahweh (Isa 11:4; Ps 147:18; 148:8); in the form of 
anoun in Acts 27:40 (téi pneouséi = aurai = “to the breeze”), it expresses the 
action of the Holy Spirit. The compound theopneustos should be understood in 
a passive sense, as it is understood by: “divinitus inspirata” in the Vulgate; 
“divinitus instituta” in Codex Fuldensis; the parallel text 2 Pet 1:21 — “bom 
along by the Holy Spirit, men spoke from God” (hypo pneumatos hagiou 
pheromenoi elalésan apo theou anthropoi); Ambrosiaster’s gloss, “divinitus 
inspirata ... cujus Deus auctor ostenditur” (“whose author is shown to be 
God”); and almost all the Greek fathers and commentators. Underlying this 
theological conception of a sacred text is the Hellenistic concept whereby the 
tragic and lyric poets are considered to have written under inspiration from the 
gods, that they are their spokesmen, addressing their fellow citizens in the name 
of the divinity. 

Bibliography. — Discussions of the theology of the inspiration of Scripture 
are innumerable and differing in merit. Among the moderns, the following are 
worthy of mention: G. Courtade, in DBSup, vol. 4, pp. 482ff.; G. Perella, La 
nozione dell’ispirazione scritturale secondo i primitivi documenti cristiani, in 
Ang., 1943, pp. 32-52; P. Benoit, “L’ Inspiration scripturaire,” in La Prophétie 
(Somme Théologique), Paris, 1947, pp. 293ff.; idem, “Note complémentaire sur 
V inspiration,” in RB, 1956, pp. 416ff.; idem, Exégése et théologie, pp. 3 ff.; 
idem, “Révélation et inspiration,” in RB, 1963, pp. 321-370; idem, “Inspiration 
de la tradition et inspiration de |’Ecriture,” in Mélanges M. D. Chenu, Paris, 
1967, pp. 111-126; idem, Aspects of Biblical Inspiration, Chicago, 1965; A. 
Robert, A. Feuillet, Introduction a la Bible, Tournai, 1957, pp. 6-68; P. Grelot, 
La Bible Parole de Dieu, Paris-Tournai, 1965, pp. 33ff. A. Penna, 

“L’ ispirazione biblica nei padri della chiesa,” in DivThom, 1967, pp. 393-408; 
J. Richard, “Le Processus psychologique de la révélation prophétique,” in LTP, 
1967, pp. 42—75; A. Artola, “La inspiracion y la inerrancia segun la 
constituci6n ‘Dei Verbum,’ ” in El sacerdocio de Cristo (XX VI Semana 
Espanola de Theologia), Madrid, 1969, pp. 471—495; J. T. Burtchaell, Catholic 


Theories of Biblical Inspiration since 1810, Cambridge, 1969; J. Beumer, 
L’Inspiration de la Sainte Ecriture, Paris, 1972; L. Alonso-Schoekel, La Parole 
inspirée, Paris, 1972; B. Vawter, Biblical Inspiration, Philadelphia, 1972; O. 
Loretz, Das Ende der Inspirations-Theologie: Untersuchungen zur Entwicklung 
der traditionellen theologischen Lehre tiber die Inspiration der Heiligen 
Schrift, Stuttgart, 1973; D. R. Jones, “The Inspiration of Scripture,” in New 
Testament Christianity for Africa and the World (Essays in honor of H. 
Sawyerr), London, 1974, pp. 8-18; P. Benoit, “Saint Thomas et |’inspiration 
des Ecritures,” in Tommaso d’Aquino nel suo VII Centenario, Congresso 
internazionale, Rome-Naples, 1974, pp. 115-131. 


OcoosPeta, BeooEf1|c 
theosebeia, reverence, piety; theosebés, reverent, pious 


theosebeia, S 2317; TDNT 3.123-128; EDNT 2.142; NIDNTT 2.91-92; MM 
288; L&N 53.1; BAGD 358 | theosebes, S 2318; TDNT 3.123-128; EDNT 
2.142; NIDNTT 2.91, 94; MM 288; L&N 53.6; BAGD 358 


The noun and the adjective in the Lxx translate “the fear of God” or of Adonai. 
They are used with men and women who worship the true God and conform to 
his will. The meaning is as much moral as religious, connected with notions of 
purity, holiness, perfection, wisdom. Theosebeia is contradictory to sin (Sir 
1:25); to possess it is a title of nobility. 

This is exactly the nuance in John 9:31 — “God does not hear sinners; but if 
someone is pious (tis theosebés éi) and does his will, he listens to that person” — 
and in 1 Tim 2:10, where St. Paul exhorts the Ephesians to decency, “as befits 
women who profess theosebeia.” Just as spiritual thréskeia is identified by its 
helping the unfortunate (Jas 1:27), the worship of God implies ethical 
uprightness. 

In secular Greek, theosebeia is also mentioned in eulogies to point out the 
excellence of a person or an action, and especially with ethical value; but it is 
worth noting that the literature or the inscriptions that point it out are of 
predominantly Jewish origin. In the imperial period, an inscription from the 
theater of Miletus specifies the placement of the spectators: “Place for Jews and 
God-fearers, topos Eioudaion ton kai theosebon.” Ton kai is not to be taken as 
introducing another category, distinct from Jews per se, namely proselytes; 
rather, these are Jews who are described as fearing God. In a synagogue of 
Tralles, in the third century AD, a certain Capitolina is described as hé 
axiologotaté kai theoseb[és] or theoseb[estaté]. From the same period in Lydia, 


in a synagogue of the region of Philadelphia, a basin for ablutions was offered 
by Eustathios the Pious. At Rome, Agrippa, son of Fuscus, is described as 
theosebés (CII 500); in the Jewish catacomb of the Via Appia, a “Jewish 
proselyte [is also called] Theosebés” (ibid. 202). The title thus seems to belong 
to the vocabulary of Jewish epigraphy; but it is not a technical term (cf. 
sebomenoi, phoboumenoi), and it would seem overly bold to see it as belonging 
exclusively to converts or proselytes added to the community of Israel. 

Actually, the epitaph of an anonymous person who died at age eighteen and 
was apparently from Alexandria describes his virtue with respect to gods and 
men by these words: dikaios, theosebés philanthropos. In Mart. Pol. 3.2, “the 
whole multitude was astonished by the courage of the holy (theophilés) and 
pious (theosebés) race of Christians” (tén gennaiotéta tou theophilous kai 
theosebous genous ton christianon). Even in the Jewish writings, in the 
papyrological documents that we have, eulabeia is a reverential title used from 
the fourth century to honor various personages in the Christian church: bishops, 
archbishops (SB 9527, 4), priests IGLS 279), a church administrator (SB 10269 
verso), deacons, the superiors of a religious order (P.Stras. 279, 12: “reverence 
the most theosebés and long-lived common father, Abba Charisios,” 
proskynésete ton theosebestaton kai makrogéron koinon patera ton abba 
Charision), abbots of monasteries, an anchorite (M. Naldini, Il Cristianesimo in 
Egitto, n. 86, 2, 24, 26), a widow or a consecrated virgin (IGLS 727), a “most 
pious sovereign” (ibid. 1875), and even those who make up the escort of 
eminent persons: Count John, for example, “with the very pious brothers James, 
Agathos, and Phoibammon.” The usage is constant in letters from the Byzantine 
period (cf. M. Naldini, I] Cristianesimo in Egitto, n. 42, 5; 49, 5; 83, 5; 84, 21). 

We may speculate that this purely conventional designation is somehow 
derived from 1 Tim 2:10; in any event, it is likewise in a context of prayer that 
theosebés is used in Pap.Graec.Mag. 4, 685 (vol. 1, p. 96). 


Oprnoxsia, OpnoKdc 


thréskeia, worship, liturgy, ritual, religion; thréskos, religious, reverent 


threskeia, S 2356; TDNT 3.155-159; EDNT 2.154; NIDNTT 3.549, 551; MM 
293; L&N 53.1; BAGD 363 | threskos, S 2357; TDNT 3.155-159; EDNT 2.155; 
NIDNTT 3.549, 551; L&N 53.6; BDF §118(2); BAGD 363 


These two terms, which occur frequently in the imperial period, are of Ionian 
origin and derive from thréskeuod, “observe religious practices.” The biblical 
hapax thréskos is unknown in Greek before Jas 1:26. 


I. — The ritual and liturgical meaning of thréskeia is its basic and most often 
attested sense: acts of worship (the term is often in the plural), ritual function, 
liturgy, religious observance, ceremony, in honor of a divinity, an emperor, a 
deceased person. In Wis 14:18, 27 and T. Job 2.2 it refers to the worship or 
veneration of idols; in Col 2:18 the thréskeia ton angelon. The tyrant Antiochus 
scoffs at Eleazar for holding to Jewish practices (4 Macc 5:6, 13). Philo 
denounces the imposter who claims to be a prophet and leads his hearers into 
pagan superstitions, “toward thethréskeia of the gods who are acknowledged in 
the various cities.” Plutarch recommends that the married person “shut out from 
the home superfluous ceremonies and foreign superstitions” (periergois de 
thréskeiais kai xenais deisidaimoniais apokekleisthai tén auleion, Con. praec. 
19). In 174, the Tyrians of Puteoli mention “the expenditures that we have to 
make for the sacrifices and for the worship of our national divinities who have 
temples here.” On 14 June 171, the priests of the town of Bacchias ask the 
stratégos to countermand an order of the ekboleus, who is sending them to 
work far from their temple; they say that they want to be in a position “to carry 
out each day the ceremonies of the gods for the preservation of our lord the 
emperor.” In 202—204, two priests declare that they have faithfully carried out 
the rites. Negligent priests are liable to a fine of two hundred drachmas. 

II. — If thréskeia is often used in a thoroughly material sense, for a purely 
ritual deed or action, it is normally an expression of an internal piety or a truly 
religious sentiment. This is certainly the case when Emperor Claudius prides 
himself on having promoted the cult of Apollo; and it is the inspiration behind a 
goodly number of religious rules posted on the doors of sanctuaries. 
Confirmation is provided by the frequent mention of eusebeia: “they worshiped 
the gods with eusebeia.” It is in this sense that St. Paul confessed to King 
Agrippa, “I have lived as a Pharisee according to the strictest sect of our 
religion” (kata tén akribestatén hairesin tés hémeteras thréskeias, Acts 26:5; cf. 
Josephus, Ant. 12.271; 19.284). The emphasis is on the practice of external 
observances and on the faithfulness of traditional piety. 

III. — But in this latter text, thréskeia is properly understood as being 
religion pure and simple, or better, the liturgy and rites used in the adoration of 
God, the cult that honors God. Thus the expression in the sixth century, “Jewish 
with respect to religion” (loudaio tén thréskeian, P.Ant. 42, 10 = C.Pap.Jud. 
508) or “Samaritan with respect to religion” (Samaritai tén thréskian, 
C.P.Herm. 29, 7 = SB 9278, 7). Clement of Rome referred to the Christian 
religion as thréskeia hémon (1 Clem. 62.1; cf. 45.7). 

IV. — Thréskeia takes on ethical connotations in Jas 1:26 — “If someone 
thinks that he is religious — ei tis dokei thréskos einai — and does not bridle his 
tongue ... his religion (hé thréskeia) is worthless,” his observances are vain; Jas 


1:27 — “Religion that is pure and spotless before the God and Father — thréskeia 
kathara kai amiantos — to take help to orphans and widows.” The best parallel 
is probably that of Corp. Herm. 12.23: “Adore this Word, my child, and 
worship him (proskynei kai thréskeue). For there is only one way to worship 
God (thréskeia mia): not being evil.” Philo emphasizes that “authentic worship” 
requires cleansing one’s heart of ingratitude, self-love, and presumption (Sacr. 
Abel and Cain 58); and Josephus notes that Isaac combined with the practice of 
all the virtues and with filial obedience a zeal for the thréskeia of God (Ant. 
1,222). 

In defining true religion not by the the precise execution of rituals but by 
the carrying out of moral obligations and above all by brotherly love, St. James 
sided with the contemporary religious movement in the direction of the 
spiritualization of worship. 


1 


id10¢c, td1a, idia 
idios, particular, private, own; idia, one’s own affairs, property, etc.; idia 
(with subscript), for oneself particularly 


idios, S 2398; EDNT 2.171; NIDNTT 2.839-840; MM 298; L&N 10.12, 28.67, 
57.4, 58.47, 87.56, 92.21; BDF §§12, 14, 241(6), 286; BAGD 369 | idia, 
NIDNTT 2.838-840; ND 6.113-119, 125-127 


Whether used as adjective, noun, or adverb, this term means “peculiar to, 
particular, private,” but its sense is weakened in the Koine, where it is usually 
equivalent to a possessive. It is used with respect to things as well as persons to 
express who they belong to: “If you were of the world, the world would love its 
own” (to idion ephilei, John 15:19); “wood must be taken from his own 
property” (1 Esdr 6:31); “Leaving there the things that belonged to us (ta idia, 
our goods), we followed you.” Ta idia means “his/her/ its property, goods”; cf. 
“a land that is not theirs” (ouk idia, Gen 15:13; 47:18; Deut 15:2; Prov 11:24); 
“no one said that anything he had was his own” (idion einai). That which is 
public or common (koinon) is always being contrasted with the private (idion): 
“Boulagoras rendered many services in a public capacity and in private.” 

Often enough, ta idia refers to private business, personal interests: “Hold it 
as a point of honor to see to your own business” (prassein ta idia, 1 Thess 
4:11); “each one has his own burden to bear” (Gal 6:5); “Each one must forget 
his individual sufferings (apalgésantas de ta idia) and devote himself to the 
preservation of the common interest.” “He does not draw from it a meager 
profit for himself” (eis idion, P.Mich. 526, 15). To this we may connect on the 
one hand idion in the sense in which “the property” of fire is to burn, that of 
horses is to whinny (Philo, Dreams 1.108), and the good peculiar to humankind 
is knowledge (Good Man Free 12); and on the other hand to the expressions ek 
ton idion and ek tou idiou, “at their/his/her own expense,” which recur 
constantly in the papyri and the inscriptions: “Apollonius has restored the 
damaged propylon at his own expense” (ek tou idiou); “he offered at his own 
expense” (ek ton idion anethéken); “I paid out of my own pocket” (BGU 2243, 
10; ek tou idiou). 

Ta idia can refer to all the things that a person owns or has use of: fruits 
(Luke 6:41; BGU 1901, 3), an olive tree (Rom 11:24), a mount (Luke 10:34), 
sheep and flocks, members or organs of the body, a meal (1 Cor 11:21), pay 


(3:8; 9:7), all that is personal. Its most common meaning is territorial: idios, 
like topos, can refer to a field (Matt 22:5; P.Mich. 423, 14), a country (Philo, 
Virtues 105; Josephus, Ant. 9.40), a city (Matt 9:1; 1 Esdr 5:8), a village 
(P.Fouad 26, 27; SB 8299, 20; P.Cair.Isid. 8, 11), and especially the place 
where one resides and of which one is an inhabitant, where one is at home (cf. 
French chez soi), one’s house. Thus Paul stayed “two years in a house that he 
had rented” (en idid misthomati, Acts 28:30), the episkopos governs his own 
house well (1 Tim 3:4, 5, 12; 5:4), and the wicked angels left their own 
dwelling (Jude 6). In writing that the incarnate Word came to his own place (eis 
ta idia), St. John (1:11) means not only to locate this coming geographically in 
Palestine but also to set it in the particular property of the One by whom all 
things were made (Sir 24:6—12), as distinct from that which might belong to 
others; that is, among the beloved and chosen people. Ta idia therefore has an 
affective nuance, because only guests with whom one has affinity of mind and 
heart are received into a person’s home. 2 John 10 forbids receiving a heterodox 
person (mé lambanete auton eis oikian). 

The stability, security, intimacy, and happiness of home life are not absent 
from the numerous literary and papyrological texts that mention the return 
home of prisoners, soldiers, travelers, or workers. In any event, amnesty 
decrees regularly order “that those who have fled return home with amnesty 
from the accusations of which they are the object.” We may compare John 
16:32 — “You will be dispersed, each to his own home (skorpisthéte hekastos 
eis ta idia) and you will leave me alone.” To convey the idea “aside, apart,” the 
NT uses kat’ idian, but the adverb idia (idia), “for oneself particularly,” is also 
used. 

Idios, idia are similarly used for persons in a way synonymous with a 
simple possessive, notably with regard to members of a family: one’s own 
brother and sister, mother, father (John 5:18; Josephus, Ant. 1.230; 9.99), 
spouse, son or daughter. If it is easy to identify idios when it is used as an 
attributive adjective (Matt 25:14, tous idious doulous; Josephus, Ant. 10.47), 
when it is used as a noun only the context can identify the referent: Peter and 
John, when released, go to “their own” (é/thon pros tous idious). The word can 
mean men, people, companions, or retinue (Philo, Flacc. 27: Agrippa embarked 
meta ton idion; Josephus, Life 246), troops (Philo, Abraham 214), compatriots 
(Philo, To Gaius 211, 327), partisans (Josephus, War 2.267); but usually the 
emphasis falls on an emotional attachment: relatives and friends. John 1:11 uses 
the masculine plural hoi idioi to emphasize the scandal of the rejection of the 
Messiah by the Israelites (cf. P.Oxy. 2778, 3-4: hoi idioi ... ouk éthelésan). It 
was neither humankind in general nor the Galileans who rejected him (Matt 
13:57; Mark 6:4; Luke 4:24; John 4:44), nor even his compatriots who did not 


accept his testimony (John 3:11; 5:43), but the Israelites, his table companions, 
who lived in his dwelling and were not willing to receive the Master of the 
house. They knew the heir and killed him (Matt 21:39; Mark 12:8; Luke 20:15). 
This selection evoked by hoi idioi is as marked in John 13:1, where Jesus, 
“having loved his own (tous idious) who were in the world, loved them to the 
end.” This refers to his mathétai (John 8:31; 13:23, 35; 15:8; etc.), a more 
restricted group than “his people” (1:11); these are close friends, favorites. It is 
he who has chosen them, those whom the Father gave and entrusted to him; this 
means above all the apostles, to whom the Lord was to give his last instructions 
and to whom he dedicated his final expressions of emotion. 

After the disciple at the foot of the cross has heard Jesus say, “Behold your 
mother,” the evangelist adds, “And from that moment, the disciple took her into 
his own home” (ap’ ekeinés tés horas elaben ho mathétés autén eis ta idia). 
Answering to the specification of the time (the hour), idia adds — as happens 
constantly in the Fourth Gospel — a specification of place: after Jesus’s death 
the beloved disciple took Mary into his own home and the mother of Jesus 
became his own mother (according to the Lord’s order). He considered her to 
be his own and surrounded her with filial affection and veneration, thus 
becoming as it were a brother of Christ. 


id1LOTNS 


idiotés, private individual, lay person, non-expert 


idiotes, S 2399; TDNT 3.215-217; EDNT 2.172-173; NIDNTT 2.456-457; MM 
299; L&N 27.26; BAGD 370 


The very diverse usages of this word are all homogeneous. 

I. — The commonest sense corresponds to the French particulier, meaning 
“private individual” (SB 8232, 18; 8299, 52; 8444, 27, 54), as opposed to 
“officials” (SB 3924, 9, 25), persons charged with public offices, notably the 
king and the magistrates. Sometimes reference is to a common citizen 
(Thucydides 1.124.1; NCIG, n. 7, I, 6; P.Fay. 19, 12), sometimes to a taxpayer, 
as opposed to a tax collector (P.Hib. 198, 168, 170; P.Ryl. 111.417), 
sometimes to a miscellaneous unnamed person (P.Tebt. 812, 10: ta ton ididton, 
the affairs of private individuals; P.Ryl. 572, 65, 73). By extension the sense 
can be pejorative: a common person, a vulgar person, of the lowest social class, 
even a Slave (Stud.Pal. IV, 306, p. 68). 

II. — /didtés refers to anyone who has no training or specialty, and therefore 
is contrasted with experts and professionals (cf. Hyperides, Ath. 9.19: “on every 


other occasion, there is nothing of the beginner about him”); for example, the 
lay person as compared to the physician, the “common soldier” as compared to 
the officer, the amateur as compared to the professional (Xenophon, Eq. Mag. 
8.1), the layman as compared to the philosopher or the poet (Alexis, frag. 
269.1; cited by Athenaeus 2.28 c) or the orator — it is in this sense that St. Paul 
declares himself ididtés en logo, the lay person as compared to the priest; 
hence, any person who is unexperienced or who does not know the technique, 
as compared to the expert and the specialist (Epictetus 2.12.11; Plutarch, De 
gen. 1), that is, the “uninitiated.” According to 1 Cor 14:16, the ididtés does not 
understand anything that the glossalaliac says, he has no grasp of this language 
and cannot respond “yes” (amen with the article), cannot join in a prayer the 
sense of which escapes him. It is in the same sense of the word that the 
members of the Sanhedrin note that Peter and John are anthropoi agrammatoi 
... kai ididtai, that is, common people, of a lower social class; hence uncultured, 
unlettered, unschooled. 

III. — Finally, any person who does not belong to a given group and does not 
know its mindset and customs can be called ididtés, a foreigner vis-a-vis 
nationals. If, for example, at Corinth, in the middle of a charismatic meeting, 
“uninitiated persons or unbelievers should enter the church, will they not say 
that you are mad?” (1 Cor 14:23). 


ispOMPENN|C 
hieroprepés, reverent and dignified 


ieroprepes, S 2412; TDNT 3.253254; EDNT 2.176; MM 300; L&N 53.6; BDF 
§119(4); BAGD 372 


Apparently unknown in the papyri, this biblical hapax is used to describe the 
conduct of the older Cretans in Titus 2:3 — en katastémati hieroprepeis. In the 
inscriptions, the adjective describes religious processions and functions, such 
that the bearing of Christians would be analogous to the dignity and restraint of 
priestesses officiating in a temple, likely to inspire respect, even veneration. 
But the extension of the term — from the language of religion to daily life at 
home — seems to be the work of Philo, who uses this word quite often. In the 
first instance he reserves it for God, God’s mysteries, oracles, and 
commandments, and prayers addressed to God; but he applies it also to the 
ethical life: “the offering of fasting and perseverance rises as the most holy and 
most perfect of offerings” (Migr. Abr. 98). Holiness (hosiotés) is not only 
consecration to the service of God, but sanctification of the spirit (Good Man 


Free 75). Virtue (areté), which seems to hold a woman’s rank, spreads abroad 
the good seed of principles that are useful in life, so that “the art of thinking 
receives holy and divine seed” (Abraham 101). Those who dedicate to God 
their thoughts, their words, their feelings “maintain them as truly sacred and 
holy objects for their possessor, hieroprepes kai hagion ontos phylaxantes to 
ktésameno” (Heir 110). “The mind (ho nous) takes Virtue as its wife, because it 
has understood that her beauty is authentic and free of artifice, perfectly suited 
to a holy person (hieroprepestaton)” (Sacr. Abel and Cain 45). 

The same meaning is found again in 4 Macc 9:25, where the oldest of the 
Maccabean brothers is described as “the noble young man, ho eugenés neanias” 
(verse 13), defender of the law of God (verse 15), true son of Abraham and 
courageous (verse 21), a fighter of the battle for eusebeia (verse 23); finally 
“the saintly young man gave up the ghost.” Ho ieroprepés neanias sums up all 
the above-mentioned qualities; cf. 11:20. 

Hence Titus 2:3 sees that Christians, consecrated to Christ by baptism and 
officiating in some way in the home, carry out a sacred function, a liturgy that 
unfolds in the presence of God; their holy life is characterized by a remarkable 
dignity, profound respect toward all, a very religious sense of God, “ut ipse 
quoque earum incessus et motus, vultus, sermo, silentium, quamdam decoris 
sacri praeferant dignitatem” (“that even their very gait, movement, aspect, 
speech, silence may manifest a certain dignity of holy grace,” St. Jerome). 


ikavoc, ikavotns, ikavow 
hikanos, sufficient, capable; hikanotés, sufficiency, enabling; hikanood, to 
enable, make sufficient, capable 


ikanos, S 2425; TDNT 3.293-296; EDNT 2.184; NIDNTT 3.728-729; MM 302: 
L&N 25.96, 59.2, 59.12, 59.44, 67.91, 75.2, 78.14, 78.50; BDF §§5(3b), 131, 
187(8), 379, 393(4), 405(2); BAGD 374 | ikanotes, S 2426; TDNT 3.293-296; 
EDNT 2.185; NIDNTT 3.728-729; L&N 75.1; BAGD 374 | ikanoo, S 2427; 
TDNT 3.293-296; EDNT 2.185; NIDNTT 3.728-729; MM 302; L&N 75.3; 
BAGD 374 


These derivatives of hikd, hikneomai, “reach, arrive, attain,” are not all used 
with the same frequency, and they took on different meanings in classical 
Greek and in Koine. It is roughly correct that hikanos means “capable of” in 
speaking of persons and “sufficient” in speaking of things, but this sufficiency 
or capacity varies from “not very” to “much.” In the Lxx, the most common 
corresponding Hebrew is hardly illuminating: day, “sufficiency, that which is 


enough or appropriate.” For example, looters steal what they need (Obad 5; cf. 
Hab 2:13), and the lion carries off what its young need. Sometimes the well- 
bred person gets by on little food (Sir 31:18); or “there are three things which 
are not satisfied and which never say ‘enough’ (hikanon, Hebrew hon): the 
sterile womb, the ground without water, and fire”; sometimes — most commonly 
in late texts — the sufficient is that which satisfies, or a large enough amount, 
whether with respect to years (Zech 7:3; 1 Macc 16:3; 2 Macc 1:20) or duration 
(2 Macc 7:5; 8:25), money (2 Macc 4:45; Josephus, Life 68) and equipment, or 
a multitude of persons. 

This is the almost constant meaning of the verb hikanoomai, which 
ordinarily corresponds to the Hebrew rab and can be translated “it is enough, it 
suffices” or even “it is too much.” Elijah beseeches God: “It is too much, 
Yahweh; take my life” (1 Kgs 19:4); “thus says the Lord Yahweh: it is too 
much (hikanoustho), princes of Israel! Get rid of oppression” (Ezek 45:9). 

The NT attests these meanings, from “it is enough” to “numerous, many”: “a 
numerous herd of pigs (choirén hikanon) that were feeding” (Luke 8:32); 
Herod “asked Jesus numerous questions” (en logois hikanois, 23:9); “there 
were many lamps in the upstairs room.” The members of the Sanhedrin “gave a 
large sum of money to the soldiers” who guarded Jesus’ tomb. The adjective is 
used particularly with respect to meetings of people (“a numerous crowd”) and 
a long or rather long time, whether in days or years: for a number of years St. 
Paul had wanted to go to Rome (Rom 15:23). 

It is Philo who fleshed out the sense of hikanos as “capable of” in applying 
it to people; he gave it the nuances of being apt, particular to (Spec. Laws 
4.188), equal to (To Gaius 257), gifted for, in a position to do (Flight 40); seeds 
“are capable of producing plants like those which produced them” (Unchang. 
God 40; Drunkenness 212; Cherub. 65); at seven years, “a person is able to 
interpret nouns and verbs of familiar language.” It even becomes a noble term, 
since it is used frequently for intelligence and for the soul capable of receiving 
wisdom, or for magistrates skilled at governing and gaining honors. What is 
more, hikanos is introduced into the religious vocabulary, as with the prophet 
Jeremiah, a “worthy hierophant” (Aierophantés hikanos), and especially God, 
who is sufficient unto himself (hikanos autos heautd ho theos). This Philonian 
axiom is probably inspired by the translation errors of the Lxx, which took 
Shaddai to mean “the sufficient one” as a designation of the “All-Powerful” 
God (Ruth 1:20—21; Job 21:15; 31:2; 40:2; Ezek 1:24): “The voice of Shaddai” 
comes out phoné hikanou. 

The grammar, even the theology, is the same as that which inspired John the 
Baptist: “The one who comes after me is stronger than I (ischyroteros, a divine 
attribute; Jer 32:18; Dan 9:4); I am not worthy (ouk eimi hikanos) to loose his 


sandals” (Matt 3:11; Mark 1:7; Luke 3:16). Also, the centurion at Capernaum: 
“T am not worthy (ouk eimi hikanos hina) that you should enter my house” 
(Matt 8:8; Luke 7:6); and St. Paul: “I am not worthy to be called an apostle.” 
After all, “who is sufficient” (tis hikanos) for such a ministry (2 Cor 2:16)? The 
apostle specifies: “It is not that we ourselves are of sufficient capability 
(hikanoi esmen) to be able to chalk up anything to our own credit as coming 
from ourselves; but our qualification (Aikanotés) comes from God, who has 
made us sufficient (hos kai hikandsen) to be ministers of a new covenant not of 
the letter but of the spirit” (2 Cor 3:5-6). Similarly, God has made Christians 
equal (t6 hikanosanti) to sharing the lot of the holy ones (angels) in the light 
(Col 1:12). Finally, Paul writes to Timothy: “What you have heard from me in 
the presence of many witnesses you must entrust (like a deposit, parathou) to 
faithful men who will themselves be capable of instructing yet others” (pistois 
anthropois, hoitines hikanoi esontai kai heterous didaxai, 2 Tim 2:2). A “first 
sketch” of the apostolic succession has been seen here, guaranteeing a seamless 
continuity from Paul to Timothy (kai ha ékousas par’ emou) and to Timothy’s 
hearers. The integrity of the gospel message is guaranteed, because the 
depositaries of the tradition are men of proven faith and faithfulness and 
because they are gifted and competent to communicate this teaching precisely; 
here hikanotés is not only a human aptitude that makes a person worthy, up to 
the task at hand, but is also a divine enabling. It is God who qualifies his 
ministers (2 Cor 3:5-6). 

There may be a legal nuance at Mark 15:15 — “Pilate, wishing to satisfy the 
people, released Barabbas to them and handed over Jesus ...” probably by 
virtue of a customary Paschal amnesty of which we are made aware by two 
documents; but hikanos surely has the sense of “surety, guarantee” in Acts 
17:9, where it is said that the politarchs “took surety from Jason and the others 
and let them go.” The use of the adjective is well attested in a legal context and 
even in the literal sense of of “guarantee.” We do not know whether the 
hikanon given by Jason was a monetary payment, cash bail, or a promise to the 
officials not to disturb the public order with gospel preaching, but certainly it 
was a commitment by way of a stipulation taken by one person with respect to 
another, that is, a security. Thus in AD 22, Sarapion informs his brother Dorion 
that, by order of the prefect, two officials have been incarcerated until the 
opening of the session, “unless they persuade the chief bailiff to accept bail for 
them until the session.” In the course of a trial, the stratégos declares to 
Imouthe, “These two shall both pay you a security” (hikanon soi hoi duo houtoi 
dotosan, P.Oslo 17, 17; second century). 


100G, iddTNS, IDOTILOG 
isos, equal; isotés, equality; isotimos, equal in dignity, worth, honor 


isos, S 2470; TDNT 3.343-355; EDNT 2.201; NIDNTT 2.497-500, 502, 505, 
508; MM 307; L&N 58.33; BDF §8194(1), 453(4); BAGD 381 | isotes, S 2471; 
TDNT 3.343-355; EDNT 2.202; NIDNTT 2.497—499; MM 307; L&N 58.32; 
BAGD 381 | isotimos, S 2472; TDNT 3.343-355; EDNT 2.202; NIDNTT 
2.497—499; MM 307; L&N 58.34; BDF §118(1); BAGD 381 


The adjective isos, “equal,” is used first of all for equality either for numbers 
and surfaces and hence arithmetic or geometric identity, or for equivalence: 
“What is squaring? Making an equilateral rectangle equivalent (to ison) to a 
given rectangle.” Another sort of equality (isotétos) is proportional (dia 
analogias) equality, where “the small quantities are equal to the large.” It is in 
this sense that interlocutors are equal (Philo, Good Man Free 126), like rewards 
(Moses 1.327) and favors (To Gaius 289), or that the athlete has a well- 
proportioned stature (Philostratus, Gym. 28). 

Plato is the first to give a geometrical meaning to the hendiadys isos kai 
homoios, the first term of which refers to equality of size, the second sameness 
of form; but in practice no distinction was made between the two terms of this 
emphatic locution, which dates back to Homer, and it was seen as a sort of 
superlative to underline especially equality of rights between allies or 
adversaries. Both accept rights and responsibilities: “The Athenians are ready to 
make allies of us on equal footing, without guile or deceit.” 

The five occurrences in the Letter of Aristeas have only one meaning: 
“make oneself the equal of all” (Ep. Arist. 191, 228, 257, 263, 282). It may be 
said that the term is unknown in OT Hebrew; usually, isos in the LXx translates 
the Hebrew preposition k, which is used for comparison and analogy (as in the 
prayer that the leprous Miriam “may not be like one born dead”). Philo gives 
isos a technical exegetical meaning, equivalent to id est (“that is,” “in other 
words,” “as much as to say”). The equality referred to is obviously 
approximate; but Philo highly exalts isotés as a “good such that none greater 
can be found” (Spec. Laws 4.165), a virtue that must be praised (epainos 
isotétos autou; Joseph 249; Rewards 59; Decalogue 162), honored (Spec. Laws 
2.204; 3.74, 169; 4.235; cf. Euripides, Phoen. 536: isotéta timan), and 
cultivated (Philo, Spec. Laws 1.295; 2.21), because God is the creator of 
equality and of all that is excellent (1.265; 4.187). Jsotés, constantly associated 
with justice, is particularly assured under democracy (Conf. Tongues 108), 
which accords each that which is proper (Xenophon, Cyr. 2.2.18). 


If all men are equal by nature (Aristotle, Pol. 2.2.6: dia to tén physin isous 
einai pantas; Philo, Spec. Laws 2.68), maintaining a certain equality among 
them in life in society is a different task (Thucydides 2.65.10), because 
“equality preserves concord, and concord preserves the all-engendering world” 
(Ps.-Aristotle, Mund. 5.397). Now, in principle it is in a democracy that the 
maximum liberty and equality are found; but Xenophon already observed, 
“There is nothing in the world less conformable to equality than a system that 
puts the good and the wicked on the same footing” (Cyr. 2.12.8). Plutarch 
considers equality in politics actually to be a danger, since every constitution 
has its defects; and according to Aelius Aristides, what is best is to establish a 
well-ordered (euschémon) isotés, a mixed constitution (Orat. Rom. 90). 

In the papyri, to ison means a “copy,” as when the scribe adds to the text the 
simple notation to ison (P.Erl. 38, 10). A phrase that frequently occurs is “I 
have received a copy of this for verification” (eschon toutou to ison achri 
exetaseos). The document in question may be a circular or a rescript (P.Stras. 
32, 14; P.Bon. 17, 11; P.Apoll. 9, 5; P.Lond. 1225, 5; vol. 3, p. 126), but often 
more precisely a “double,” as with a petition to the dekaprotoi that ends with 
the words “I have received a copy of this for judgment” (eschon toutou to ison 
eis diarkisin). 

Equality may have to do with time, space, or number, especially sums of 
money and notably in the formula “an equal sum to the public treasury” (eis to 
démosion tas isas), as, for example, in these provisions from first-century wills: 
Whoever shall contest or put forward a claim “on one of these goods shall pay 
to the persons named above these damages and a fine of five hundred silver 
drachmas, and an equal sum to the treasury.” Or the equivalence referred to 
may have to do with thought and their expression. In AD 58, a physician writes, 
“T think that if I cannot give you the same, I can at least show you a little 
reciprocity for your affection for me.” Samos honors Diodorus, public 
physician, who “was the same for everyone (en toutois ison) and was not 
sparing in his care.” 

In accounting, ison can mean that the sum of the entries on this line balance 
exactly with the entries on the preceding line (P.Princ. 42, 19, 21, 39; from the 
first century; cf. P.Oxy. 1867, 9 and 11). At Murabba‘at (P.Mur. 90, 2), in an 
account for cereals and legumes, the proper name is followed by the commodity 
and figures, for example, “same as thirteen of wheat” (ison pyrou ty’); the 
editor, P. Benoit, notes that ison, “equivalent,” means the exchange value; thus 
“fifteen seahs of lentils equals thirteen of wheat (wheat playing the role of a 
standard). We frequently encounter ex isou (merous) to refer to equal shares 
between two parties or a property held in common in equal shares by several 
heirs,” also koinds ex isou (P.Mich. 175, 6; 554, 18; P.Kdin 100, 11, 16, 23; 


P.Corn. 8, 9 and 16; SB 9642, col. III, 7 and 13; 10500, 11; 10756, 11). Under 
Tiberius, a brotherhood held a banquet every month, thanks to the monthly 
contribution of twelve silver drachmas assigned equally to each of its members 
(tas ex isou kat’ onoma kekrimenas, P.Mich. 243, 3). 

In the NT, isos has the same meaning as in the papyri. In the parable of the 
Workers in the Vineyard, those who were hired at the beginning of the day 
complain about being “put on the same footing” as those who had only worked 
an hour (isous autous hémon epioésas, Matt 20:12 — In giving them the same 
pay, you have made them equal to us!). Something similar happens with 
spiritual gifts: at Caesarea, Peter recognizes that God has given the Gentiles the 
same gift as Israel (tén isén dorean); this “same gift” is salvation. When sinners 
make loans, they count on recovering the equivalent, a restitution equal to the 
sum loaned (hina apolaboésin ta isa, Luke 6:34), while Christians are to be 
ready to lend and receive nothing back. At the trial of Jesus before the high 
priest, the witnesses against him were not in agreement (isai ouk ésan, Mark 
14:56, 59). God has “arranged everything by measure, number, and weight” 
(Wis 11:20); Rev 21:16 describes the heavenly Jerusalem: “the length and 
width and height are equal” (isa estin). This shape of a city, in which the three 
dimensions are equal, is not representable; it is “thought” rather than “seen.” It 
is a geometric symbol that evokes the Egyptian pyramids, “eternal dwellings.” 

There are two texts of major theological importance. According to Phil 2:6, 
the person of the historical Christ — preexistent, immutable in his abasement, 
then exalted, inseparable from his Trinitarian relations — did not during his 
sojourn on earth take advantage of his equality of rank and rights with God (ouk 
harpagmon hégésato to einai isa theo). The formula einai isa theo (accusative 
neuter plural functioning as predicate, cf. Job 11:12) = “to be on an equal 
footing with God,” is not synonymous with isos thed = “to be equal to God” 
(identity of nature); it places the emphasis on the “equality of treatment, dignity 
made manifest and recognized” of the one who was and remained of “divine 
condition,” but who — as a man, with his divine attributes limited, eclipsed — 
could say, “The Father is greater than I” (John 14:28), on account of his 
heavenly situation. We may compare the designation isotheos as applied to 
kings and eminent persons as a title of honor: “Darius, equal to the gods 
(isotheos), reigned on this earth” (Aeschylus, Pers. 856); of the various 
benefactors of humanity “some received divine honors” (Diodorus Siculus 1.2). 
It is decided that the name of Caesar “would be written in the hymns alongside 
the gods (auton ex isou tois theois esgraphesthai).... Those who have reigned 
are the object of other honors which make them equal to the gods (allai te 
isotheoi timai didontai)” (Dio Cassius 51.20); “Virtue makes many people 


equal to the gods (areté men gar isotheous pollous poiei), but votes never had 
the power to make a god (oudeis popote theos egeneto).” 

On the other hand, when the Pharisees declared that “He said that God was 
his own father, making himself equal to God” (ison heauton poion to thed, John 
5:18), they indeed understood that Jesus placed himself on the same level as 
God; his equality of being or of nature is an identity. 

The two NT occurrences of isotés belong to St. Paul. The first comes in 
connection with the collection for Jerusalem, a charitable work: “It is not a 
matter of afflicting yourselves in order to comfort others; what is necessary is 
equality (all’ ex isotétos — this is the motivation). In the present circumstances, 
your surplus provides for their lack, so that their surplus may provide for your 
own lack, so that the result is equality” (hopds genétai isotés — this is the goal; 2 
Cor 8:13—14). On this matter the apostle cites Exod 16:18 — the manna 
answered to each one’s need. This social conception of isofés is not that of 
Greek democracy but depends on that equality of conditions which was the 
Israelite ideal and which did much to provide for the sabbatical year and the 
jubilee year. According to Exodus, the equitable sharing of the manna seems to 
be ensured only by the brotherhood uniting the members of the chosen people: 
those who had gathered more than they needed gave from their abundance to 
those who were not sufficiently provided for. It seems that for St. Paul, 
however, the Corinthians, by their material contribution, are paying off their 
spiritual debt to their brothers in Jerusalem, and that in this act of beneficence 
there is established an equilibrium, a harmony, between the gentile and Jewish 
Christian churches. 

As for the precept, “Masters, give your slaves what is just and equitable” (to 
dikaion kai tén isotéta tois doulois parechesthe, Col 4:1), the first time can be 
understood as a reference to food and clothing, especially as just compensation 
for work done, as well as to promises to be kept, since the law did not establish 
anything. The “equitable” should have in view “that which comes under the 
master’s personal initiatives,” a good attitude on his part which sees his doulos 
on a certain plane of equality. His attitude is that of one person toward another, 
remembering that this person gives him service. It is less a strictly legal 
obligation than a subjective appreciation, both natural and Christian, that 
recognizes an equal in every neighbor (cf. Josephus, Ant. 16.32: hous ison 
echein autois), entirely different from that of an owner who treats his slaves as 
the living tools which by legal definition they are. 

Isotimos. — This compound, unknown in the Lxx, can have the sense of 
simple equality, of a sharing (Philo, Heir 177) of rights and obligations (Good 
Man Free 148), of the same rank, but its proper meaning, which also occurs 
much more commonly, is that of equality of dignity, honor, consideration: 


“God grants to the wise as much honor as to the world” (isotimon kosmo, Sacr. 
Abel and Cain 8; Sobr. 54); “No one finds himself placed on the same level as 
God” (isotimos theo, Conf. Tongues 170), equal to him; greetings accord an 
honor equal to that of the soul (isotimon psychés). Josephus uses this adjective 
almost exclusively for equality with superiors, kings, persons of rank: 
Aristobulus “conferred upon his next younger brother, Antigonus, honors equal 
to his own” (War 1.71); Ananos “loved to treat the humblest as his equals”; 
Seleucus Nicator granted to the Jews of Antioch privileges equal to those of the 
Macedonians and the Greeks (Ant. 12.119). 

The term seems to have been part of the vocabulary of the royal court. 
“Lysander’s ambition offended only the first citizens and the equals” (tois 
protois kai isotimois, Plutarch, Lys. 19.1; at Sparta, the “equals” were citizens 
with full rights); Metellus had a good understanding (homonoia) with Sulla, 
because he was his “colleague and his kinsman by marriage” (isotimon andra 
kai kédestén, Plutarch, Sull. 6.9). This equality of rank is attested in an 
honorific description of Cyprus in 120 Bc: “of those equal to the first friends” 
(ton isotimon tois protois philois, SEG 18, 581); Apollodoro ton isotimon tois 
protois philois (P.Ryl. 253, 1); in the third century, the syndic Menelaos will 
have documents distributed “to the two tribes for the equality of honor” 
(diairethésontai eis tas dyo phylas hyper tou to isotimon einai, P.Oxy. 2407, 
34). 

So then, when Pseudo-Peter addresses his letter tois isotimon hémin 
lachousin pistin (2 Pet 1:1), we must translate, “To those to whom has been 
alloted the same precious faith as to us” (cf. “the same faith,” Titus 1:4) and 
understand this to mean not that the faith of the recipients of the letter is of the 
same sort or kind as that of the writer, but that this faith places them in a 
position of equal status and honor as the apostles, “with the same privileges as 
ourselves.” 


Kk 


KaOnyntns 


kathégétés, guide, teacher, master 


kathegetes, S 2519; EDNT 2.222; MM 312; L&N 33.245; BAGD 388-389 


In the midst of the invective that he unleashes against the scribes and the 
Pharisees — the titled teachers of the Jewish people, masters, fathers, or 
headmasters in the academic sense of these terms — Christ, addressing only his 
disciples, pronounces a threefold injunction that has no parallel in the other 
Gospels: “But you must not be called ‘Rabbi,’ for you have only one teacher 
(ho didaskalos), and you are all brothers. Neither shall you call anyone on earth 
‘Father,’ for you have only one heavenly Father. Neither shall you be called 
kathégétai, for you have only one kathégétés, the Christ.” 

The three terms used are equivalent and mean “master-teacher,” even 
kathégétés, which can have the sense “guide, conductor” and thus would mean 
“educator, spiritual director.” In the literature, the papyri, and the inscriptions, 
however, it is most often attested with the meaning of “private tutor, master, 
salaried instructor”: “philosophy ... from Aristotle the kathégétés”; 
“Mnesarchus had ideas contrary to those of his master Philon” (Philoni tou 
kathégété, Numenius, frag. 28; ed. des Places, p. 80). In the first century, at 
Alexandria, young Theon mentions the poverty of teachers (P.Oxy. 2190, 7, 15, 
24); in the second-third century, a mother, desolated at learning that the tutor of 
her child Ptolemy has left to find another position, urges her child to join forces 
with his paidagogos to find another teacher. Such a teacher receives 
compensation in kind and in cash. At Thebes in Egypt, during Hadrian’s time, 
Julia Pasicleia is the wife of the teacher Acharistos (Dittenberger, Or. 408). 
Herodes Atticus erects a statue to his teacher Secundus (SEG XXIII, n. 115; cf. 
117, 6). Indeed, disciples often set up funerary steles or compose inscriptions in 
honor of their kathégétai; thus, in Lycaonia or in Galatia: “Siderion and 
Diadoumenos set (this) up for their kathégétés Phosphoros” (Sidérion kai 
Diadoumenos Phosphoro to heauton kathégété anestésan, MAMA VII, 358); or 
at Rome, “Rebuilt for a iatros Kaisaros (emperor’s physician) who is a 
patronus kai kathégétés agathos kai axios (good and worthy patron and 
teacher).” 

Several Hebrew or Aramaic equivalants of kathégétés are possible in Matt 
23:10. The best would seem to be méreh, which refers to “one who is learned” 


(Prov 5:13; Hab 2:18) and has messianic significance in Isa 30:20; Joel 2:23. 
We may recall the méreh hassedeq, the teacher of righteousness of the sect of 
the new covenant, tutor and leader of the community, called Teacher by 
antonomasia, raised up by God “to lead (the children of Israel) in the way of his 
heart” (CD 1.11; 4 QpPs 37) and made him “a father for the sons of grace” (1 
QH 7.20), bring glad news to the humble (1 QH 18.14). 

Over against this doctrinal and religious authority, Jesus sets up his triple 
heis estin (“there is one ...”): there is only one Teacher who should be trusted, 
only one Guide for the spiritual life. Faith is built on God alone. 


Kakon eta, 
kakoétheia, malice, malignity 


kakoetheia, S 2550; TDNT 3.485; EDNT 2.237; MM 316; L&N 88.113; BAGD 
oor 


This perverse disposition of the heart is mentioned in three sin lists. Philo says, 
“You see all that the strong liquor of folly produces: bitterness, malignity, a hot 
temper, extreme rage, savagery, harsh sarcasm, the desire to hurt” (Dreams 
2.192). Apollonius of Tyana specifies the reason for estrangement from a 
friend: phthonou, kokoétheias, misous, diabolés, echthras. And St. Paul (Rom 
1:29) inserts kakoétheia between deceit (dolos) and gossipers (psithyristas). M. 
J. Lagrange comments correctly: “like envy or jealousy, kakoétheia takes 
everything amiss: esti gar kakoétheia to epi to cheiron hypolambanein panta 
(‘kakoétheia means taking everything for the worse,’ Aristotle, Rh. 2.13.1389.). 
Aristotle thus treated it as a specific vice, but the popular understanding of the 
word was broader: ‘kakoétheia men esti kakia kekrymmené, kakotropia de 
poikilé kai pantodapé panourgia, kakoétheia is hidden evil, varied mischief, 
miscellaneous villainy’ (Ammonius, p. 80 in the Thesaurus), hence a general 
inclination toward evildoing” (on this verse). Thus Xenophon says, “Some are 
capable of scorn and malignity and greed, others not” (Cyn. 13.16). 

So kakoétheia can be translated, depending on the context, as 
“malignity,” “malice,” even “bad morals”; but the connotation of lying, 
intrigue, deceit is by far the most pronounced. Just as St. Paul links dolos and 
kakoétheia, P.Grenf. I, 10, 13 has “apart from any deceit or fear or force or 
cheating or compulsion or any malice or kakoétheia whatsoever or any 
detraction” (aneu pantos dolou kai phobou kai bias kai apatés kai anankés kai 
hoias dépote kakonoias kai kakoétheias kai pantos elattomatos); cf. Esth 8:12 f 
(LXx): “These friends, having through the specious reasoning of their 


kakoétheia beguiled the sincere goodwill of their sovereigns.” According to 
Josephus, the lying serpent maliciously persuaded the woman to taste of the tree 
of wisdom (Ant. 1.42) and is deprived of its voice because of its malignity 
toward Adam (1.50). The malice of Salome and of Pheroras was directed 
against the young people (16.68; cf. the psithyristai of Rom 1:29). The enemies 
of the Jews slander them “through envy and malice, dia phthonon kai 
kakoétheian” (Josephus, Ag. Apion 1.222; cf. Plutarch, Praec. ger. rei publ. 
12.807 a; 32.825 e; Cic. 5.6). By giving small gifts to those who possess great 
riches, “one gains a reputation for malice and meanness, kakoétheias kai 
aneleutherias proslambanei doxan” (De E ap. Delph. 1). A letter of 16 May AD 
243, reproaches its recipient for having behaved shabbily (P.Cair.Zen. 88, 16; 
cf. Menander, Epit. 334). 

So the word refers to perverse intentions, innate malice (té symphyto 
kakoétheia, 3 Macc 3:22; cf. 7:3), an inclination to evil (hé kakoéthés diathésis, 
4 Macc 1:25) that cannot be rooted out, but the effects of which can be 
neutralized by a temperate mind (4 Macc 2:16; 3:4). 


Kakona0éw, KaKoma0E10 
kakopatheo, to suffer, undergo hardship; kakopatheia, hardship, distress, 
suffering 


kakopatheo, S 2553; TDNT 5.936—938; EDNT 2.238; NIDNTT 3.719, 722, 725; 
MM 316; L&N 24.89; BAGD 397 | kakopatheia, S 2552; TDNT 5.936—938; 
EDNT 2.238; NIDNTT 3.724; MM 316; L&N 24.89; BDF §23; BAGD 397 


Occurring frequently in the Hellenistic period, these terms express the idea of 
hardship and distress, with rather variable connotations: “And you say, ‘Ah, 
what fatigue (Hebrew ¢/a ‘ah)!’ ” (Mal 1:13); the redacting of a work of history 
is arduous toil (2 Macc 2:26—27); the strength of family ties is seen “in that we 
suffer the hardships of our kin along with them” (Ep. Arist. 241); “You are 
troubling yourself for no reason” (Menander, Dysk. 348); “Why are you so bent 
on mistreating yourself?” (ibid., 371); “You have been reduced to such a state!” 
(Philo, Dreams 2.181, ti kakopatheis); “the soul suffers from being housed by 
nature in the body” (Josephus, Ag. Apion 2.203); “many were in distress” (Ant. 
12.336). In the second century AD, a Jewish woman attacked by another woman 
suffered greatly because of the blows she received and because of her fall (hypo 
ton plégon kai tou ptomatos deinos kakopathein) and she is at risk for a 
miscarriage (paidion ektroma ginesthai). It is in this sense of enduring painful 
trials (Jas 5:13) and torments (2 Tim 2:9; 4:5) that kakopatheo is used in the NT. 


The meaning of the NT hapax in Jas 5:10 poses a problem: Christians are 
exhorted to take the hypodeigma tés kakopatheias kai tes makrothymias of the 
prophets who spoke in the Lord’s name. Is kakopatheia subjective or objective? 
Should we translate “Take as your model the suffering and the patience of the 
prophets,” or “the endurance in suffering of the prophets”? The truth of the 
matter is that both meanings are attested in the literature, the inscriptions, and 
the papyri. “The human race increases and is created over many years in great 
suffering” (kakapatheiais megistais); “Most people endure much suffering, 
karterousi pollén kakopatheian” (Aristotle, Pol. 3.6, 3.15.1278); “They took up 
a strong position ... to rest from their recent toils, ek tes progegenémenés 
kakopatheias” (Polybius 3.42.9; cf. 3.72.5); but Aratus was “quick to rise after 
being struck, thanks to his boldness and his endurance, dia tés autou 
kakopatheias” (4.8.3); Numa “further perfected himself, thanks to exercise and 
the practice of endurance and of philosophy” (Plutarch, Num. 3.7). In his list of 
Moses’ virtues Philo includes “endurance of suffering” between “toilsome 
exertion” and “scorn of pleasure” (Moses 1.154; cf. Spec. Laws 2.60; Cherub. 
88). “Through enduring these torments and through our patience — dia tésde tés 
kakopatheias kai hypomonés — we gain the fruit of virtuous battle.” 

The term is used first and foremost for the danger and toil of war: “You 
must blame yourselves either for your disasters or for your sufferings” 
(Thucydides 7.77.1); “The Romans endured severe hardships” (Josephus, War 
1.148); “the patience of the Jews and their steadfastness in the midst of 
adversity” (6.37; cf. Ag. Apion 1.135; Ant. 1.185; 6.172); “taking on all the 
danger and all the toil”; soldiers are worm out by the trials they endure 
(Diodorus Siculus 17.12.2; cf. 17.10.5; 17.37.2). Similarly the toil of farmers: 
“You plant a vineyard at the cost of endless labors, of the sort that workers of 
the soil must endure”; and of porters, who toil physically “after the fashion of 
beasts of burden” (Philo, Virtues 88), “those who earn their living through any 
trade do not cease to suffer at any time or any place” (Sacr. Abel and Cain 38; 
cf. I.Magn. 65 a 26: kakopathian ergontes; b 14); which explains why the word 
is so often linked with dapané (expense). Naturally, it occurs in the language of 
sports. Finally it comes to be used of a costly effort; hence the corresponding 
adjective is used in the sense of “hard-working, persevering,” as in this epitaph: 
Leon Androsthenous kakopathe chréste chaire. 

Since kakopatheia takes in the danger, trouble, and toil suffered by 
functionaries in the course of duty, by workers in their trades, by people in the 
course of their lives, 2 Tim 2:9 and 4:5 can be understood as referring to the 
hard apostolic labor that is not deterred by any difficulty or suffering. 


KOKODPYOG 
kakourgos, malefactor, good-for-nothing, criminal 


kakourgos, S 2557; TDNT 5.484; EDNT 2.239; NIDNTT 1.561, 564; MM 317; 
L&N 88.114; BDF §831(1), 119(1), 124; BAGD 398 


This word presents no difficulty. It occurs only twice in the NT, where it refers 
to the two malefactors led with Jesus to Calvary “to be executed” and to St. 
Paul in prison, enduring sufferings and humiliation “even chains, like a 
malefactor” (2 Tim 2:9; cf. Gos. Pet. 26). But it is interesting to ask what sort 
of delinquent or criminal is meant. 

Esth 8:12 q uses the word in its most general and pejorative sense: the Jews 
handed over to destruction by Amon “are not malefactors (= culprits), but 
govern themselves according to very just laws.” Sir 11:33 makes an easy play 
on words: “Be on guard against the evildoer (apo kakourgou), for he stirs up 
evil,” but this is the conclusion of a warning against the ploys of the intriguer, 
the heart of the proud, and slanderer, and sinner (verses 29-32). In Prov 21:15, 
with the just person, who practices equity. 

The word can refer to a simple good-for-nothing (Menander, Dysk. 258) or 
a villain (Philo, Heir 109) — whose impiety and anomia are mentioned in BGU 
1854, 19 and SB 9691, 12 = P.Abinn. 54, 12 — a criminal (P.Oxy. 1468, 4), most 
often a thief or brigand (/éstés, Matt 27:38 = Mark 15:27; Herodian, Hist. 
1.10.2), operating in groups (kollégion kakourgon, P.Gron.Amst. 1, 4) that give 
themselves over to pillage (P.Ant. 97, 9; P.Hib. 62, 3; from 245 BC) without 
shrinking from violence (Philo, Spec. Laws 1.75). Thus it is that in AD 171 two 
pork merchants of Arsinoé were attacked on the road by brigands who beat 
them up, took their tunics, and stole a pig from one of them. These nameless 
bandits cannot be identified by their victim: “epélthan tines kakourgoi, housper 
agnoo, several bandits whom I do not know attacked” (P.Lund IV, 13, 10; 
republished SB 9349; P.Flor. 9, 12; C.P.Herm. 52, 7), they work at night 
(P.Mil. 45, 6; republished SB 9515; P.Lond. 245, 9 = vol. 2, p. 272), break into 
a town (P.Bon. 22 a 9), a house (P.Mich. 425, 16; P.Gen 47, 6, 13), or a farm 
estate (Pap.Lugd.Bat. XIII, 8, 7), steal or kill sheep (P.Lond. 403, 8; vol. 2, p. 
276 = P.Abinn. 49; P.Lond. 242, 6; vol. 2, p. 275), and do not hesitate to set 
fires; they burn harvested grains and hay (P.Cair.Isid. 65, 4; 66, 8; 67, 11; cf. 
Gos. Pet. 26). For Palladas, the kakourgos is a murderer (androphonos) headed 
for crucifixion. 

The civil authority can take security measures against these malefactors, 
brigands, deserters, and other delinquents, like the ordinance of Ptolem 


Euergetes calling for the arrest of /éistai kai hoi loipoi kakourgoi (P.Hib. 198, 
93, 98; BGU 1764, 20). The two Gospel texts concerning these bandits 
emphasize their punishment. Sir 33:27 sets forth torture and trial by ordeal for 
the oiketés kakourgos (wicked servant); Cyrus had the feet and hands of 
kakourgoi and adikoi cut off and their eyes gouged out (Xenophon, An. 1.9.13). 
Thucydides 1.134.4 mentions “the Kaiadas (a pit or cavern) where kakourgoi 
were interred”; Philo, “the whips usually reserved for the degrading of the 
worst malefactors, kakourgon ponérotatous” (Philo, Flacc. 75); Plutarch, the 
mines where the work is done by kakourgoi and foreign slaves (Crass. 34.1). 
Incarceration is the commonest punishment, at least as a provisional measure. 
Penteptres condemns Joseph as a good-for-nothing and sends him to the 
malefactors’ prison, eis tén kakourgon heirktén enebalen (Josephus, Ant. 2.59). 
Since the recovery of debts was in principle supposed to be carried out against 
the property of debtors and not their persons, Tiberias Julius Alexander orders 
“that in no event shall free men be imprisoned at all unless they are 
malefactors” (SB 8444, 17 = Dittenberger, Or. 669). A plaintiff of the third 
century, who claims to be innocent, was first led to the town prison, then 
“transferred to the prison of Crocodilopolis (the metropolis), (the police officer) 
claiming that I was a malefactor, phaskon einai me kakourgon” (P.Lille 7, 20; 
cf. 28, 3). In 6 BC, the chief of police of Persea is ordered to transfer two 
malefactors who have been arrested, hous synepsékas kakourgous duo. 


KOADTTO, AVAKAOADTTO, ATOKAAVTTO, UTMOKGADIC 
kalypto, to cover, envelop, hide; anakalypto, to unveil, uncover; apokalypto, 
to reveal; apokalypsis, revelation 


kalupto, S 2572; TDNT 3.556-558; EDNT 2.246; NIDNTT 2.211—212; MM 
319; L&N 28.79, 79.114; BAGD 401 |anakalupto, S 343; TDNT 3.560—561; 
EDNT 1.82; NIDNTT 2.212f.; MM 34; L&N 79.117; BAGD 55 | apokalupto, S 
601; TDNT 3.563-592; EDNT 1.130-132; NIDNTT 3.309-312, 314; MM 63; 
L&N 28.38; BAGD 92 | apokalupsis, S 602; TDNT 3.563-592; EDNT 1.130- 
132; MM 63; L&N 28.38; BAGD 92 


“Kalypto. Verbal expression indicating that an object that intercepts the light or 
visual rays keeps another object from being seen, or, in the case of a living 
being, from seeing. The active forms of kalyptein have as subject, in Homer, the 
earth, water, clouds, the night, etc., but also deities who used nature to hide 
what they wanted hidden. The poets, moreover, provide an external cause for 


the extinction of vision in the dead and wounded, placing outside of their 
persons the night in which they feel themselves enveloped.” 

In classical Greek, this verb has three meanings: (a) “cover”; Homer, II. 
6.464: “May the earth poured over me cover me”; 10.29: Menelaus “covered 
his large pack with the hide of a spotted leopard”; (b) “envelop”; JI. 5.23: 
Hephaestus saved the life of Idaios “by enveloping him in darkness”; 5.507: 
Ares “enveloped the battle in a sudden night” and thus brought help to the 
Trojans; 5.553: death, “which ends all, enveloped them there”; (c) “hide”; II. 
3.381: Aphrodite “hid Paris behind a thick fog”; 21.318, 321: “his splendid 
arms will rest beneath the water, hidden beneath the silt (kekalymmena).... I 
will heap rubble on him to hide him (kalypso).” 

In the inscriptions, kalypto is found in liturgical and funerary regulations. 
On the pedestal of a statue of a magistrate at Mariamnia: “the earth, which 
nurtured him like a mother, now covers him.” The verb is rare in the papyri, but 
much used in the Lxx (for the Hebrew piel of kdsah), from the simple meaning 
in such expressions as covering a cistern (Exod 21:33), fat covering the 
intestines (Lev 3:14), and “leprosy covering all the skin of the body” (Lev 
13:12-13), to the meaning “fill, inundate, overrun”: God’s majesty covered the 
heavens (Hab 3:3); fear enveloped me (Ps 55:5; cf. Prov 10:6, 11; Sir 37:3; Hab 
2:17). It is especially clouds that cover and envelop, but also hangings, drapes, 
and vestments that “hide” nudity. To cover one’s face is to hide from others’ 
looks. To keep words hidden is to keep them secret (kalypson ta prostagmata, 
Dan 12:4). 

It could be said that this verb is unknown in Philo, since he uses it only in 
quoting Deut 23:13 (Alleg. Interp. 2.27; 3.158) and in commenting on Exod 
26:1-14 (Moses 2.87). Josephus also knows the meaning “cover,” but he more 
often uses the word to mean “hide,” and with the pejorative nuance of 
“conceal”: the satrap conceals his machinations under signs of friendship (War 
1.256); Antipater cleverly conceals his hatred (1.468); soldiers camouflaged in 
civilian clothes (2.176). 

The Gospels know only the meaning “hide”: a boat is hidden by the waves 
(Matt 8:24); one who lights a lamp does not hide it with a vase or place it under 
a bed (Luke 8:16); “they say to the hills, ‘hide us’ ” (Luke 23:30; cf. Hos 
10:18). If there is nothing hidden that will not be uncovered (ouden 
kekalymmenon, ho ouk apokalyphthésetai, Matt 10:26), we must understand 
this to mean that what Jesus said in secret to his apostles will be promulgated 
by them to the whole world, and that the truth of the gospel, which is at first 
contradicted or unrecognized, will be recognized and accepted by the very 
pagans. In the same sense: “If, moreover, our gospel is veiled (perfect passive 
participle, kekalymmenon), it is so for those who are perishing” (2 Cor 4:3). The 


gospel, which is light and illumination, must be manifest to all, but its brilliance 
is not perceived by the blind or those who have an opaque spot on their eye (E. 
B. Allo), a veil (kalymma, 2 Cor 3:15), due to Satan’s action, so that they are 
incapable of understanding its message: the revelation of the Messiah. That is to 
say, the interior illumination of faith is necessary for perceiving the shining 
brilliance of the Son of Man (Luke 11:33-36). 

Very important, theologically speaking, are 1 Pet 4:8 — “Show intense love 
among yourselves, since (causal hoti) love covers a multitude of sins” (agapé 
kalyptei pléthos hamartion) — and Jas 5:20 — “One who brings back a sinner 
from the error of his way will save his soul from death and cover a multitude of 
sins” (kalypsei pléthos hamartion). The exact parallelism of the two assertions 
indicates that we have here a Greek aphorism. The Syriac Didascalia (2.3.3) 
attributes it to Jesus himself, but it is certainly a quotation of Prov 10:12 
according to the Hebrew text: “Love covers all faults.” To cover, veil, or hide 
sins is to efface them, pardon them. The OT affirms that works of mercy obtain 
pardon for sin from God, and the Lord pronounces the merciful blessed (Matt 
5:7; 6:14-15; cf. 1 Pet 2:20; 3:8-9). We may affirm that in the NT, agapé has 
the value of an expiatory sacrifice and is a major element of spiritual worship (1 
John 3:19-20). 

Anakalypto. — Apparently this verb is commonplace, meaning “unveil, 
remove a veil, uncover.” It was agreed that once seated, “the conspirators 
(disguised as women) would strike immediately, throwing off their veils”; 
“unveil the sacred robe” (anakalypson ton hieron peplon, Pap.Graec.Mag. 57, 
17). In the Lxx, that which was hidden in darkness is disclosed and made to 
appear, made known, like the sins of the wicked (Job 20:27; cf. Philo, Dreams 
1.87; Moses 1.243), and more frequently this or that body part: “The Lord will 
uncover the form of the daughters of Zion” (Isa 3:17; piel of the Hebrew 
arah); the deported Egyptians will go “barefoot and with their shame 
uncovered” (Isa 20:4; Hebrew /dsap); notably for uncovering the pudenda. 

Anakalypto is sometimes associated with vision: with animals that have 
eyelids, “If they do not open them (mé anakalyphthenton) they cannot see.” But 
in the OT, the verb is in a way sacralized, when God is the subject. Not only 
does he “reveal himself” (Isa 22:14), but “he makes a revelation to humans.” 
“He reveals that which is deep and hidden” (Dan 2:22), mysteries (2:28—29). 
Philo takes up this meaning: “the will of God is to reveal the secrets of things to 
those who wish to know the truth.” Virtue, like Tamar, sits at the crossroads 
with veiled face; but “in unveiling her (anakalypsantes), the curious behold 
(katatheasontai) her beauty undefiled” (Prelim. Stud. 124). 

It is in light of these data that we must understand the two NT occurrences of 
this religious verb. Comparing Judaism and Christianity, the synagogue and the 


church, St. Paul says, “Until this day (cf. Deut 29:3; Isa 29:10; Rom 11:8) the 
same veil (kalymma) remains (on the heads of Jews, as the veil was upon 
Moses’ head) at the reading of the old covenant, for it is not unveiled (mé 
anakalyptomenon) that in Christ it (the covenant) is abolished” (2 Cor 3:14). 
The veil hinders seeing, and here, the understanding that the transitory old 
covenant is now outdated. The condition of Christians is quite different: “We 
all with unveiled faces (dative of manner, not instrumental, anakekalymmeno 
prosopo) reflect like a mirror the glory of the Lord.” The new covenant, after 
all, is written not on stone tablets but on tablets of flesh, in the hearts of 
believers (2 Cor 3:3). All the same, since it is a question of knowledge, the 
apostle speaks no longer of uncovered hearts but of faces with no interposed 
veil, of uncovered persons who refract the divine light when they are turned 
toward Christ, who, illuminating them with the divine light, metamorphoses 
and divinizes them. The image is that of a permanent and transforming spiritual 
reflection. Everyone can perceive it, whereas the Israelites could not look upon 
Moses reflecting the divine light, so that he was obliged to veil it (Exod 34). 

Apokalypsis. — This noun, unknown in Philo, Josephus, and the papyri, 
means literally “the act of uncovering” and corresponds exactly to the English 
“revelation.” Ben Sirach uses it for the divulging of a secret (Sir 22:22; 41:26 — 
logon kryphion) and for the manifestation of that which was previously 
unknowable: “At a person’s end (comes) the revelation of his works” 
(apokalypsis ergon autou, 11:27). 

Simeon, drawing upon Isa 42:6 and 49:6 (eis phos ethnon) sees in the infant 
Jesus the Messiah, “a light for the revealing of the nations” (phos eis 
apokalypsin ethnon, Luke 2:32); ordinarily this apokalypsis is understood to 
mean the teaching of the Gentiles or the suppression of spiritual darkness, the 
drawing back of a veil; but that is not a translation; we must translate, “a light 
that will reveal itself to the nations” (E. Osty). The meaning of “manifestation” 
is evident when the word refers to the glorious Second Coming of Christ, 
coming from heaven, so that “apocalypse” has in view the eschatological 
future, the object of Christian faith, and awaited even by the very creation (Rom 
8:19). Its technical meaning is given in the doxology in Rom 16:25, where “the 
revelation of a mystery (kata apokalypsin mystériou) kept in silence from 
eternity” is a divulging analogous to the gospel and the kerygma; its object is 
Jesus Christ, who is henceforth announced. In fact, the apostle learned the 
mystery and the gospel not from human teachers, but “by revelation” from God 
and Christ, so that he could put the dispensation into effect. Heavenly 
manifestations and apocalyptic visions were multiplied in his life precisely 
because he was the herald charged with proclaiming to the world the truth of 
the saving divine truth, with being a bearer of the light. He teaches what he has 


received by divine revelation, and his words are a revelation for Christians, to 
whom he brings new knowledge: “Of what use will I be to you if I do not speak 
to you in revelation (en apokalypsei), or in gnosis, or in prophecy, or in 
instruction?” (1 Cor 14:6). It is remarkable that in church meetings each one 
was concerned to bring to his brothers and sisters some additional light to allow 
them to know God better, to “disclose” him more and more: “May the God of 
our Lord Jesus Christ ... grant you a spirit of wisdom and of revelation that will 
make you truly know him.” 

It is not surprising that the name Apocalypse should have been given to 
books recording the revelations of prophets. Also, the first word of the text of 
the Apocalypse of the apostle and prophet John (Apokalypsis Iésou Christou, 
Rev 1:1) serves as the title of the work: in it Christ reveals himself, makes 
himself known, manifests himself as Lord and Redeemer, reigning in heaven 
and triumphing over Satan’s last assaults on earth. The veil that hides the future 
is lifted to make known God’s secrets concerning the future, the events of the 
church’s future as discernible by Christians. 


KGLV® 
kamno, to work, take pains, become weary, lose heart, be ill 


kamno, S 2577; EDNT 2.248; MM 320; L&N 23.142, 25.291; BAGD 402 


This intransitive verb is frequently used by Homer in the sense of “work, make 
an effort, take pains” a meaning attested up until the eighth century in the 
papyri. From this meaning, it comes to signify “grow weary, tire oneself out, 
take great pains.” Thus Heb 12:3 cautions “lest you grow weary, becoming 
faint of heart, hina mé kamnéte tais psychais hymon eklyomenoi,” to which we 
may compare 4 Macc 7:13 (Eleazar, whose “bodily strength was spent, whose 
muscles were flabby, whose sinews were weakened — kekmékoton — became a 
young man again”) or 3:8 (“when evening came, David, covered with sweat and 
quite exhausted, sphodra kekmékos”). Job’s soul was tired (literally 
“disgusted,” Hebrew qiif) of life (Aamnon té psyché mou, Job 10:1). A person is 
tired out by effort or a sustained attempt (P.Stras. 198, 10; second century); one 
suffers on account of bad news (P.Michael. 29, 6; cf. BGU 884, col. I, 11); 
besieged people whose spirits have flagged badly take fresh courage (Diodorus 
Siculus 20.96). Quite often the verb is used with negation. God says: “I am the 
one who marked out the way that leads to heaven and blazed the trail, like a 
highway for all suppliant souls, so that they might not tire out as they go, hds 
mé kamnoien badizousai” (Philo, Post. Cain 31). “If you do not get what you 


are looking for on the first try, persevere tirelessly, epimene mé kamnon” 
(Philo, Migr. Abr. 220). Those who do not seek the truth zealously should take 
as their model those who are suffering physically (ton ta somata kamnonton) 
and who seek the care of a physician (Philo, Good Man Free 12). Moses did not 
let himself be worn down by Pharaoh’s threats (Josephus, Ant. 2.290, oute 
ekamnen); from the time of Hadrian: “very light for his height, so that the one 
carrying him did not suffer, h6s mé kamnein ton phorounta auton” (P.Giss. 47, 
8). In the third-fourth century, “Your enemy does not tire of making petitions, 
ou kamnei de sou ho antidikos entynchanon” (P.Oxy. 2597, 6). 

Kamno finally means to suffer in the sense of being affected by an illness; 
hoi kamnontes = patients (Hippocrates, Acut. 1.1, 3.2, etc.), as in Jas 5:15, 
where the elders are called to pray over the sick person, “and the prayer of faith 
will save the sufferer, hé euché tés pisteds sOsei ton kamnonta.” This meaning 
is the one found in the classical authors. It is current in the first century: “God 
offers the remedy for the salvation of the sick — pros tén ton kamnonton 
sotérian — by applying this balm to the wounds of the soul” (Philo, Migr. Abr. 
124); “physical illnesses for which one goes to a physician” (Good Man Free 
12); “When his son Obime was sick (kamnontos)” Jereboam sent his wife to 
consult the prophet Achias; “treatment for the sick” (therapeian ton kamnonton, 
Musonius Rufus, p. 20, 8); “You know that my brother Marcus has many 
dealings with the sick and with the clinic” (tous kamnontas kai to iatrion, 
P.Ross.Georg. Ul, 2, 9; cf. P.Gron.Amst. I, 11). 


KATNAEV@ 
kapéleuod, to peddle, to traffic in something for gain 


kapeleuo, S 2585; TDNT 3.603-605; EDNT 2.249; MM 321; L&N 57.202; 
BAGD 403 


“We are not among the many who hawk the word of God about, ds hoi polloi 
kapéleuontes (Vulgate adulterantes) ton logon tou theou.” The verb occurs only 
here in the Bible. It derives from kapélos, which by contrast with emporos (a 
considerable merchant) normally refers to a small shopkeeper, a retailer, a 
reseller, a peddler, a second-hand dealer, and by extension any trafficker or 
merchant; tradition most often makes the kapélos a wine merchant, even though 
this specialization is poorly attested before the first century, when it is 
denounced for misdeeds already noted by Isa 1:22 — “hoi kapéloi sou misgousi 
ton oinon hydati, your kapéloi mix the wine with water.” 


If kapéloi have a reputation for falsifying what they sell or cheating on the 
price, what are we to do with the verb kapéleud? It has the two connotations of 
“falsify” and “reap illicit profits,” which the commentators are wrong to 
separate. Moulton-Milligan, to support the sense “deal in for purposes of gain,” 
cite BGU 1024, col. VII, 23, referring to a prostitute: “hoti ton men bion 
asemnos diégen, to de telos ... ekapéleuen, because she led an indecent life, she 
ended by selling ...”; but this text is from the fourth century and contains the 
only occurrence of kapéleuo in the papyri. 

Aeschylus (Sept. 545) uses kapéleuein ten machén, meaning “do a half-way 
job at fighting, wage pseudo-combat”; Philo: “She who ought to share a man’s 
bed, not for pay like a courtesan who peddles the flower of her beauty, hds 
hetairan to tés horas anthos kapéleuousan” (Virtues 112); “A certain Apelles, a 
tragedian, who they say had in the flower of his youth peddled his beauty, 
ekapéleuse tén horan” (To Gaius 203); “One hears of irregularities: 
businessmen and traders (emporoi and kapéloi) will for filthy lucre (glischron 
heneka kerdon) cross seas and traverse the whole earth” (Migr. Abr. 217). 
Philostratus: “This is what I have against trainers who make merchants of 
themselves (kapéleuonton), for they peddle the good qualities of the athletes 
(kapéleuousi gar pou tas ton athléton aretas) to achieve their own interests” 
(Gym. 45). Palladas: “Fortuna, who traffics in all of human life (7yché 
kapéleuousa) ... who mixes and then draws off again (synkykosa kai metantlous 
au palin), see how she in her turn is a tavern keeper (Aauté kapélos esti), not a 
goddess; having received from fate a profession to match her character” (Anth. 
Pal. 9.180). This last text emphasizes the scorn directed at the profession of 
kapélos; cf. Lucian: “The Phoenicians ... you must regard them as gods, 
although for the most part they are mere kapé/oi and fishmongers” (Tox. 4). 
This pejorative flavor, which St. Paul preserves, is present in all of the 
references just given; the love of lucre cannot be disentangled from shady 
dealings and guilty deeds; it is in fact their motive. 

It is more illuminating to follow J. J. Wettstein in tracing behind the Pauline 
usage the philosophical use of the term, in which the sophist is disqualified for 
selling his teaching. The tradition goes back to Plato: “Is a sophist not a 
merchant or shopkeeper (emporos tis é kapélos), selling the commodities that 
nourish the soul.... Those who peddle their knowledge from city to city, selling 
it wholesale and retail (p6lountes kai kapéleuontes) praising to their buyers all 
that they offer for sale” (Prt. 313 c—d). Philostratus: “he went off to buy and sell 
and to hackney wisdom, apége tou chrématizesthai te kai ten sophian 
kapéleuein”; Lucian: “the philosophers sell their teaching like tavern keepers 
(hos kapéloi), and most of them (hoi polloi) mix their wine with water and 
misrepresent it (doldsantes).” 


We must conclude that the apostle has in mind those preachers who do not 
proclaim the word of God in all its purity; they alter it, falsify it by introducing 
elements foreign to the revelation — 1 Tim 1:3; 6:3 calls this heterodidaskalein 
— after the fashion of shopkeepers who sell adulterated goods; by so doing, this 
preaching loses its power to convert and give spiritual life. This hucksterism is 
aimed not only at making a profit (cf. 1 Cor 9:5—14) but for building a 
reputation, inspiring admiration, gaining personal advantages, prestige, credit, 
authority. 

The papyri add nothing to this semantic, apart from the names of several 
tavern keepers or merchants. In the patristic literature, theokapélos, 
christokapélos, kapéleuein ta theia refer to people who abuse Christianity by 
either falsifying or selling the truth. 


KATAY@ 
katago, to lead, take, conduct, bring back, restore, return 


katago, S 2609; EDNT 2.257; MM 325; L&N 15.175, 54.16; BAGD 410 


This compound of ago, which has no theological meaning in the NT, rather 
often keeps the same meaning as the simple verb (“lead, take, conduct”), 
notably in geometry, where it refers to “the consistent operation of tracing a 
line from a point toward a limit,” and where it is often synonymous with 
epizeugnymi. Literally, however, it means “bring from above to below, bring 
down,” for example: “transport wood from the mountains to the city” (Plato, 
Critias 118 d), bend the branch of a young tree to the ground (Euripides, Bacch. 
1065), “bend the head toward the ground” (Lam 2:10); “Michal let David down 
through the window”; and very often, go or take someone to another place: 
“The Philistines took Samson down to Gaza”; “Gabinius went down to Egypt” 
(Josephus, War 1.175); go down to Caesarea (Ant. 16.62; cf. P.Tebt. 338, 14). It 
is exactly in this sense that the Jerusalem brothers “took Paul to Caesarea and 
sent him to Tarsus” (Acts 9:30). 

Katago quite often means “bring back,” for example bringing back the 
banished to their homes or bringing someone back to power, that is, “restore,” 
then “return” (Xenophon, An. 3.4.36; Philo, Cherub. 3) and “bring” or “bring 
back.” But the maritime meaning is the commonest from Homer on: “Ulysses 
sailed for Troy” (Od. 19.186); “We arrived at Geraestus” (3.178; 10.140); “they 
put straight in”; “ships of Alexandria ready to set out” (Philo, Flacc. 27); “the 
Jews who disembarked” (Philo, To Gaius 129); “He disembarked at the port of 
Augustus at Caesarea” (Josephus, War 1.613); “He reached Dicaearchia” 


(2.104; Ant. 14.378). These are just like Acts 27:3 — “The following day we 
landed at Sidon”; 28:12 — “Having landed at Syracuse, we remained there three 
days.” 

In the papyri, the meaning is almost exclusively “transport” from one place 
to another, generally by water (katagein apo ... eis), whether the cargo is wood 
(SB 8242, 3), wine (6798, 28; P.Mich. 30 e, 2; PSI 1123, 6, 21), legumes, etc., 
but also a man or a woman required to appear before a magistrate, as when a 
certain Egyptian is to appear before the chief of police (Takolkeileds ton Peunis 
Horou tou Angatos métros Taonnophrios katagin eis ton archephodon, P.Ryl. 
681; second century); this is what we call a warrant to come before a judge, 
where katago then means “appear,” that is, present oneself by order before a 
judge or court. So Acts 22:30; 23:15, 20, 28, where the usual translation is 
“make Paul go down before the Sanhedrin,” could strictly in the first text mean 
that the tribune brought Paul to the Tower of Antonia to conduct him to the 
place where the Sanhedrin met; but in the three other cases, the verb signifies a 
judicial appearance “before you as if you wanted to get more accurate 
information concerning his case” (23:15). 

There remains the difficult text at Rom 10:6 — “Do not say in your heart, 
‘Who will ascend to heaven?’ that is, to bring Christ down (tout’ estin Christon 
katagagein), or ‘Who will go down to Sheol?’ that is, to bring Christ up from 
the dead.” The first words, “Do not say in your heart,” are from Deut 8:17; 9:4; 
“Who will ascend to heaven?” and “Who will go down to Sheol (the abode of 
the dead)?” are suggestive of Deut 30:12—13. But this double journey was 
known to the Greeks and the Romans as well as to the Hebrews, for whom it 
became a proverbial expression for something impossible, although God can 
communicate that which is inaccessible to humans. It is precisely the unbeliever 
who would think of climbing up to heaven to search for a Savior or going down 
to the abode of the dead to bring Christ back to life. In reality, for the believer 
whose confidence is in God, redemption is already accomplished; Christ has 
already come down from heaven; he has already been resurrected. Salvation is 
quite close at hand, and there is no need for a long journey. One has only to 
accept it, welcome it with an open heart. 

How was St. Paul able to enunciate this truth, which is so simple, by means 
of so subtle an exegesis (?) of Deut 30:12—13? He was led to it by the gloss on 
this text in the Targum according to the recension in Codex Neofiti (Tg. Neof. 
fol. 432 b): “The law is not in heaven, so that you must say, ‘Can we have 
someone like the prophet Moses to ascend to heaven and bring it to us.’ ... 
Neither is the law beyond the great sea, so that you must say, ‘Can we have 
someone like the prophet Jonah to go down into the depths of the sea to bring it 
back up to us and help us understand its precepts so that we may carry them 


out.’ ” For St. Paul, faith puts righteousness within reach. He applies to Jesus 
what this targum says about Moses and Jonah, a type of Christ (Matt 12:40; 
Acts 7:35-39). 


KATOAAGYN, KATAAAGOOM 
katallagé, reconciliation; katallasso, to reconcile 


katallage, S 2643; TDNT 1.258; EDNT 2.261—263; NIDNTT 3.166—168; MM 
329; L&N 40.1; BAGD 414 | katallasso, S 2644; TDNT 1.254—258; EDNT 
2.261—263; NIDNTT 3.166—169, 171-172; MM 329; L&N 40.1; BDF 8193(4); 
BAGD 414 


For pagans and Christians alike, reconciliation is the action of reestablishing 
friendship between two persons who are on bad terms, to replace hostility with 
peaceful relations; but in the nature of the case, secular parallels can hardly 
shed light on the theological elaboration of so specifically Christian a reality as 
the reconciliation of God with humans, the immediate effect of redemption. The 
parallels usually apply to the reestablishment of good relations in the political, 
social, familial, or moral sphere and have to do with a change of feelings or 
circumstances; in banking jargon, katallagé means changing one currency into 
another, an exchange (P.Oxy. 1937, 8; P.Corn. 3, 11; PSI 859, 4; P.Hib. 100, 4; 
T. Job 25, 3) or a replacement (P.Apoll. 79, 7). 

Nonetheless, the contexts of these “changings” or reversals (cf. Jer 48:39) 
can be instructive, especially for 1 Cor 7:11, where St. Paul recalls that the Lord 
prescribed that a woman should not separate from her husband, but in case 
there was a separation, the wife should not remarry but remain agamos or be 
reconciled with her husband, é to andri katallagéto. We might compare Judg 
19:2-3, where a Levite’s concubine is angry at him (drgisthé auto) and leaves 
him. He “went after her to speak kindly to her and reconcile her to him (tou 
diallaxai autén heauto) and take her back home”; 1 Esdr 4:31: “if the husband 
feels that the wife is bitter against him, he caresses her to reconcile her to him 
(hopos diallagé auto).” In a will from AD 96, the legator in bequeathing her 
house to her son asks that forty drachmas be given to his sister Tnepheros, who 
has a room set aside in her building, in case she is ever separated from her 
husband, until she is reconciled, ean apallagé tou andros mechri hou ... 
katallagé. The best parallel is a contract from AD 124 for remarriage between 
two Jews; El[éaios having formerly repudiated his wife Salome takes her back 
again with a dowry of 200 denarii, which he acknowledges having received: 
“now the same Elaios son of Simon agrees to reconcile anew and to take back 


the same Salome ... as wedded wife” (nynei homologei ho autos Elaios 
Simonos ex ananeoseos katallaxei kai proslabesthai tén autén Saloméen ... eis 
gynaika gametén. 

In the oT, katallagé in the religious sense is peculiar to 2 Macc, where the 
almighty, merciful God, angry at sin (2 Macc 1:5; 5:20; 7:33) but hearing the 
prayers of his servants (1:5; 8:29), renounces his momentary wrath and is 
reconciled anew (palin, 7:33) and wholly (eis telos, 8:29). On the basis of this 
katallagé, the temple is rebuilt (5:20), victory over enemies is assured (8:29), 
peace is guaranteed. The Pauline theology of reconciliation also involves the 
cessation of a state of hostility, which is replaced by peaceful relations and 
mutual agreement, but there is a profound difference: “If, while we were 
enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death of his Son, how much more, 
now that we are reconciled, shall we be saved by his life; and not only [have we 
been reconciled], but we glorify God through our Lord Jesus Christ, through 
whom we have now obtained reconciliation.” “God has reconciled us to himself 
through Christ’s mediation and has given us the ministry of reconciliation — to 
us who know that in Christ, God was reconciling the world to himself, taking 
no account of their sins, and putting in our (mouth) the word of reconciliation.” 
“For Christ, then, we are ambassadors, seeing that it is God who exhorts 
through us. We implore on Christ’s behalf: be reconciled with God.” It appears 
from these texts that Pauline katallagé is a transformation or a renewing of 
relations between God and humans, in accord with the framework mentioned in 
pagan texts: 

(a) First there is a state of hostility between God and humans; the latter are 
designated echthroi, asebeis, astheneis (Rom 5:6), hamartoloi (verse 8), under 
the domination of the devil, enrolled in his army. Hence God’s anger, stirred by 
the offense against him (verse 10), so that the fruit of the katallagé is to be 
saved from this avenging wrath (verse 9; Eph 2:3). 

(b) God always takes the initiative in reconciliation, “not charging their 
tresspasses to their account” (2 Cor 5:19). Not only does he change his feelings, 
but he grants pardon to his adversaries (cf. Col 2:13—15), establishes fresh 
relations with humans; reconciliation is characterized by a reestablishment of 
peace; it is a “pacification.” 

(c) Christ is the instrument of this reconciliation (2 Cor 5:18-19), because 
he offered himself as a sacrifice for the expiation of the sins of the world (Rom 
5:10, dia tou thanatou, through his death), which were obstacles to unity and 
peace (cf. Heb 9:22); and God, who willed this offering, accepted it. 

(d) The apostles are the agents of the katallagé, like ambassadors 
(presbeuomen) charged with working out a peace settlement; they actualize it 
and make it possible for everyone and ask each one’s consent. Their ministry is 


to promulgate and transmit the katallagé — ton logon tés katallagés (2 Cor 
5:19-20) — which presupposes that humans must sign on for the reconciliation 
to be efficacious. 

(e) It is for each one to accept it for himself or herself, to sign on to it: “let 
yourselves be reconciled with God” (2 Cor 5:20), do what is necessary to that 
end: have faith and repent. 

(f) A new state of affairs results, like a new ktisis (creation, 2 Cor 5:19), a 
resurrection (Rom 11:15), salvation, justification, peace (5:1), life (5:10), and 
kauchéma: a confident, proud, joyful assurance of beatitude (verse 11). 


KOTAVAPKA® 
katanarkao, to burden, to benumb 


katanarkao, S 2655; EDNT 2.265; MM 330; L&N 57.224; BDF 8181; BAGD 
414-415 


The simple verb narkao, “become numb, paralyzed,” is used of sinews (Gen 
32:26, 33), arms (Dan 11:6), the mass of “crippled” bone (Job 33:19, 
Theodotion) that precludes movement and confines to bed. Hippocrates 
observes that the patient is susceptible to paralysis and coma, together with a 
lack of feeling (Hippocrates, Liqu. 1.3), and that “a large quantity of cold water 
dulls the pain” (6.2—3). 

The compound katanarkao also belongs to the medical vocabulary, but St. 
Paul, in three occurrences of the word, gives it an active sense, unusual in 
Greek literature — and also figurative: ou katenarkésa outhenos (2 Cor 11:9), ou 
katenarkésa hymon (12:13), ou katanarkés6o (12:14). Most modern versions 
translate: “I avoided being a burden to you ... I was not a burden to you ... I 
will not burden you.” They are following the Vulgate (nullus onerosus fui) and 
the Peshitta, Chrysostom, and Theodoret, who see the word as a synonym of 
baryno. This is also in line with St. Jerome’s identification of the usage as a 
Cilicism. It is indeed possible that from the meaning “be numb and dull” there 
was a transition to “be inactive, burdensome.” The apostle would mean that his 
presence at Corinth was not taxing for the community. 

But LSJ tranlates “to be slothful” (cf. Hesychius, narké-oknéria). E. B. Allo 
better follows the medical meaning “anaesthetize,” proposing, for lack of a 
better translation, enjéler. The verb is unknown in the papyri. 


KOTAVTOO 
katantao, to arrive at, reach 


katantao, S 2658; TDNT 3.623-625; EDNT 2.265; NIDNTT 1.324—325; MM 
330; L&N 13.16, 13.121, 15.84; BAGD 415 


Unknown in classical Greek and in the Gospels, quite rare in the inscriptions, 
but common in Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, and the papyri, this verb, which 
means “arrive at, reach, come to, end up at,” is sometimes used literally, 
sometimes metaphorically. In the first case, someone goes to a certain place or 
city, or to see a certain person: “which brought him to Jerusalem” (2 Macc 
4:21), “the king came to Tyre” (verse 44); Paul arrived at Derbe and Lystra 
(Acts 16:1; cf. 18:19, 24; 20:15; 21:7; 25:13; 27:12; 28:13); katantan eis to 
gymnasion = come to the gymnasium; one sojourns at a place that is the 
terminus of a march or a voyage. 

In the figurative sense, the idea of movement or change is often preserved, 
with the suggestion that the event happens at the desired moment, at a named 
point, as if following a trajectory; or that the person obtains what he or she was 
counting on (“he had himself named high priest,” 2 Macc 4:24), achieves his or 
her goal. If the subject is a thing, it comes to a certain person — “Is it to you 
alone that the word of God has come?” — and the verb katantad, used in legal 
texts, especially in wills, often means “fall one’s lot” or, as we would say, 
“devolve.” 1 Cor 10:11 has often been understood in this sense: “We, upon 
whom the consummation of the ages has come,” like the receiving of an 
inheritance; but the idea is more that of an encounter or a confrontation. 
Circumstances evolve. We read concerning a small group of artisans that they 
would consider it a simple wish to be able to “arrive at” fulfilling the orders 
they have received (P.Phil. 10, 6), or that “the quite large number of inhabitants 
that used to live in these towns have today reached the point of being only a 
few, nynei katéntésan eis oligous.” Or one may hope to benefit from help 
received, which would vindicate the step of approaching someone to ask for 
relief. It is in this sense that the body of Christ is built and that all believers 
should arrive at (katantésomen hoi pantes, Eph 4:13) true unity. The goal is set, 
the people of God aim toward it, are moving toward this end, which has not yet 
been attained. The goal is the encounter with the bridegroom, Christ, but also 
an inheritance; and also entrance into a place — Paradise. 


KaTApTICM 


katartizo, to make, prepare, restore, establish 
—see also éFaptiCca, kataptica 


katartizo, S 2675; TDNT 1.475—476; EDNT 2.268; NIDNTT 3.349-350; MM 
332; L&N 13.130, 42.36, 75.5; BDF §874(1), 126(1a); BAGD 417-418 


Derived from artios (“complete, perfect, suitable, exactly fitted”), the 
compound katartizo is a technical term of primitive parenesis. Its range of 
meanings, both extended and homogeneous, is well indicated by the variety of 
Hebrew words that it translates in the LXx: pd ‘al, “do, make, prepare” (Exod 
15:17; Ps 68:29); pélal, “finish, complete, restore” (2 Esdr 4:12-13, 16; 5:3, 9, 
11; 6:14); yasad, “found, establish, or ordain, decree” (Ps 8:3; cf. Sat, Ps 11:4); 
tamak, “hold, uphold, keep” (Ps 17:5); sawah (in the piel), “equalize, make 
level, place” (Ps 18:34); hil (in the piel), “be in labor, writhe with anguish” (Ps 
29:9); ktin (in the niphal), “establish, strengthen, found, or prepare, dispose” (Ps 
68:10; 74:16; 89:38); kanan, “designate” (Ps 80:16). From the etymology and 
usage of the word, its basic sense is to put in or restore to a condition, to make 
an object fit for its purpose, prepare it and adapt it to its usage, hence to adjust 
and perfect. This arranging or adapting to an end applies to things, to persons, 
or to members of a society. The verb is used: 

(1) of a founding or creating, notably by God, who “founded” the sun (or 
the light, B, S) and the moon (Ps 74:16); “By faith, we understand that the 
worlds were organized (set in order, arranged, ornamented) by a word from 
God”; “the god of gods, who founded the world” (ho theos ton theon, ho ton 
kosmon katartisamenos, Pap.Graec.Mag. 4, 1147; vol. 1, p. 112), who puts his 
might to work (Ps 68:29), establishes his laws (Ps 11:4), arranges or prepares 
his dwelling place in the midst of his people (Exod 15:17), mends or protects 
the vine that he has planted (Ps 80:16), causes or prepares the deer to give birth 
(Ps 29:9). It is also used for the great king in Israel who built the temple and 
finished it for them (Okodomésen auton kai katértisato auton autois, 2 Esdr 
5:11; cf. 6:14). Finally, God “fashions” praise from the mouths of infants. 

(2) for a strengthening or sustaining, as of a worn down people (Ps 68:10), 
of the conduct of the faithful (Ps 17:5) whose energy and agility are restored 
(Ps 18:34), of a dynasty that will endure forever (Ps 89:38). 

(3) in architecture, of restored walls of a city or of a sanctuary (2 Esdr 4:12— 
13, 16; 5:3, 9); BGU 1854, 3: “to restore to the temple of the city of Herakles” 
(katartisasthai eis to en Hérakleous polei hieron, AD 8). 

(4) of the master of a house who offers a room to a guest and prepares it, 
makes it comfortable and suits it perfectly for the well-being of the guest. 


(5) when a woman has assembled the pieces of fabric for making a garment; 
the finished work is “ready to wear.” 

(6) when the mistress of a house has prepared a meal for the family; she 
says that “it is ready” to eat (Dioscorides). 

(7) when a pharmacist has, thanks to a successful mixture of ingredients, 
made a potion to heal a sick person; he describes the result as katartismos: its 
composition is perfect, the remedy is ready to take (“prepare disks weighing 
precisely one drachma in the scale,” katartizoio de kyklous drachmaious 
plastingi diakridon arthos eryxas, Nicander, Ther. 954; second century BC). 

(8) in medicine, for the surgeon or bonesetter who puts a dislocated member 
back in place, thus restoring to the patient the use of the arm or leg. 

(9) of the potter who has formed a vase that is ready to be delivered and 
suited for a certain use. 

(10) of the sailor who outfits his boat, the admiral who arms a fleet that is 
ready to set sail, the general who equips an army that is ready to set out ona 
campaign. 

(11) of the fisherman who, returning from fishing, repairs his nets, putting 
them in order for reuse (Matt 4:21; Mark 1:19). 

(12) of the treasurer who is in a position to make a payment. 

(13) of the educator who, having given a complete paideia to the child, can 
leave him to lead an adult life. In this sense, “if someone should be taken in a 
fault, you, the spiritual ones, set him right (reclaim, restore: katartizete ton 
tououton) with a spirit of gentleness” (Gal 6:1); “we ask with great urgency that 
we may see you again and mend the deficiencies (fill in the gaps) of your faith 
(katartisai ta hysterémata tés pisteds hymon,” 1 Thess 3:10); Christian 
discipleship implies mending one’s ways (cf. Ep. Arist. 144: tropon 
exartismon). 

(14) in political language: to calm, appease the factions, restore unity. 
While there were divisions (schismata) in the Corinthian community, Paul 
exhorts the believers to be reconciled in one and the same Spirit, to maintain 
harmony between one another (1 Cor 1:10). The passive imperative 
katartizesthe in 2 Cor 13:11 can be translated with the same nuance: “come to 
an agreement among yourselves” with no element of discord, or “work at 
restoring yourselves”; that is, let yourselves be brought to a place of 
completeness, of perfection. 

In all these usages and on all levels, the idea of setting in order and 
arranging is overshadowed by that of adapting to an end, as is apparent in Heb 
13:21 — “may the God of peace make you ready for all good work to do his 
will” — and 1 Pet 5:10 — “The God of all grace ... will himself equip you (autos 
katartisei), will strengthen you (stérixei), will fortify you, establish you.” We 


may conclude that katartizein is a major element in the paideia of the primitive 
church and — especially in St. Paul — in “edification,” that the Christian life 
involves steady progress in preparation for glory, or the restoration and 
reordering of whatever is deficient either in one’s personal life or in one’s 
relations with one’s neighbor. 


KATAMEDYO 
katapheugo, to flee, take refuge 


katapheugo, S 2703; EDNT 2.270; MM 334; L&N 15.62, 21.15; BAGD 420 


It is hardly possible to specify whether, in its two NT occurrences, this verb 
means “flee” or “take refuge.” According to Acts 14:6, in the face of the pagan 
and Jewish uprising against them at Iconium, Paul and Barnabas katephygon eis 
tas poleis, fled to or took refuge in the cities of Lyconia — Lystra, Derbe — and 
the surrounding area. Moderns take this to mean that they “went to seek refuge 
in” these cities, but in that case en rather than eis would be expected; in 
addition, it is surprising that of the several “cities of refuge” mentioned, one, 
namely Lystra, should be the place where Paul was stoned and left for dead. So 
it seems preferable to say that the apostles fled, ran away from Iconium, even 
though this meaning is less attested. 

In the papyri and the inscriptions, katapheugo is a kind of technical term 
used by those who present an appeal to the emperor, to the king, the prefect, the 
stratégos, a magistrate. The appeal may be made by a widow who is shabbily 
treated (kataphronon), “thus, after appealing to you, O king, I shall receive 
justice” (P.Magd. 2, 8; from the third century Bc; cf. P.Hib. 238, 10); or by 
weavers seeking exemption from public service: “anankaios epi se 
katephygamen, by necessity we have appealed to you” (P.Phil. 10, 13; from AD 
139; cf. SB 10195, 12); or by plaintiffs who place themselves under the 
protection of a magistrate (P.Oxy. 2131, 7; C.P.Herm. 19, 9, 12; BGU 2061, 8; 
SB 9897, recto 9). All of them emphasize their need for help (P.Oslo 22, 12: 
“epi se katapheugo asthenés kai aboéthetos, | flee to you weak and helpless”; 
from the second century AD; P.Tebt. 327, 28; P.Cair.Zen. 59447, 10; 59852, 
10), which is why they appeal with fervor (spoudazo, SB 9886, 5; espeusa, 
P.Fouad 26, 34) and humility (P.Mich. 529, 13: “katephygon epi tas podas sou, 
deomenos, | have fled to your feet, pleading”) to a superior whom they describe 
as “benefactor of all people” (P.Oxy. 2342, 37; cf. PSI 1323, 4; SB 10196, 43), 
“savior” (P.Mich. 422, 32), “savior of all people” (P.Tebt. 769, 87; P.Fouad 26, 
50; P.Mich. 174, 18; P.Oxy. 2563, 46; P.Cair.Zen. 59421, 9; 59618, 7); they 


appeal to his nobility (epi tén sén andreian katapheugo tharron, P.Oxy. 1468, 
9; PSI 1337, 17) and to his power (P.Tebt. 326, 4; P.Cair.Isid. 66, 16). 

The persecuted, the oppressed, and fugitives seek refuge, security, and 
justice either with an authority (Josephus, War 1.131; Life 113), or in a place, 
notably in a temple that has the privilege of inviolability. This custom perhaps 
allows us to specify the sense of the aorist participle “hoi kataphygontes, we 
refugees,” in Heb 6:18, which could be seen as a term for Christians. They are, 
after all, exiles and pilgrims on this earth, whose hope of heaven has all the 
appeal of a city of refuge or place of asylum. This figurative meaning can be 
compared to the Philonian framework, with which this epistle — addressed, it 
would seem, to a group of persecuted exiles — has so many other points of 
contact: “The law permitted a murderer to take refuge (katapheugein) not in the 
temple, since he was not yet purified ... but in a holy city, an intermediate place 
between the temple and profane soil, a sort of secondary temple.... The law 
aims to take advantage of the prerogatives of the city of reception to assure the 
refugee (to kataphygonti) of the most secure safety (bebaiotatén asphaleian).” 
“Those who do not have a solid faith in God their Savior first of all seek refuge 
in the help of creatures (katapheugousin epi tas en genesei boétheias) ...; then 
if someone says to them, ‘Fools! Seek refuge with the only physician for the 
diseases of the soul (katapheugete ... epi ton monon iatron psychés)’ ... in spite 
of them, the wretches turn late and not without trouble to seek refuge with the 
only Savior, God (katapheugousin ... epi ton monon sotéra theon).” 


Katap8sipa 
kataphtheiro, to corrupt, ruin 


kataphtheiro, S 2704; TDNT 9.93-106; EDNT 2.270; MM 334; L&N 88.266; 
BAGD 420 


False teachers oppose the truth and have a corrupt mind: houtoi anthistantai té 
alétheia, anthropoi katephtharmenoi ton noun (2 Tim 3:8; same link between 
these two verbs, 1 Macc 8:11). The only more or less close parallel is Uzziah, 
“who was puffed up and corrupted; he became unfaithful to Yahweh his God” 
(2 Chr 26:16; cf. 27:2 — “ho laos katephtheireto, the people were corrupted”; 
Lev 26:39 — “those among you who remain will waste away [Hebrew mdaqaq] 
because of their sin”). In most of its Lxx occurrences, kataphtheiro translates 
the Hebrew sdahat, “destroy, cut down; corrupt, pervert.” These two meanings 
are used together: “God saw that ... all flesh had corrupted their ways on the 
earth. So behold I shall destroy them” (Gen 6:12—13; commented on by Philo, 


Unchang. God 141-142), but this second meaning is by far the best attested, 
especially with respect to the destruction of a city, of the whole earth (Gen 
9:11; cf. Isa 24:1 — baqagq), of a kingdom (1 Macc 8:11), of a ravaged land, of 
its products (Judg 6:4), its fruits, its harvests (Wis 16:19, 22), and its trees (Dan 
4:14; cf. Dittenberger, Syl. 1157, 74). So the idea is that of devastation, always 
with the connotation of violence (1 Macc 15:31). When the verb is used with 
humans as the object, it means their extermination (2 Chr 12:7; 24:23; 25:16; 
35:21); they succumb (Exod 18:18, Hebrew nahal); these victims (2 Macc 
5:14) lose their life like “water that is spilled to the ground” and cannot be 
regathered (2 Sam 14:14). 

In the papyri, kataphtheiro is used of a business deal that will come to 
nothing if no decision is made: “you must give me an answer so that I may not 
be ruined” (ei dei sé apophasin moi dounai hina mé entautha kataphtheiromai, 
PSI 377, 11); caviar which, if it cannot be sold, must be eaten, “so that it will 
not go bad like the rest” (hina mé kataphtharé hosper kai ta loipa, P.Cair.Zen. 
59121, 3); of a harvest that is in danger of being ruined (P.Cair.Zen. 59132, 5; 
cf. SB 6794, 5; P.Tebt. 769, 25, 85); a horse that has died or become useless, 
“but your horse has been ruined” (ho de para sou hippos katephthartai, 
P.Cair.Zen. 59093, 5 = SB 6720, 5); of an invasion of grasshoppers that has 
destroyed everything (P.Tebt. 772, 2; from the third century BC; cf. SB 6769, 
18); of unused cargo ships (P.Haun. 12 a 6; republished in SB 9425 a) that 
founder where they are berthed (P.Magd. 11, 9; third century BC); above all, of 
prisoners who languish (P.Cair.Zen. 59831: “to waste away in prison,” en to 
desmotérid kataphtharénai) and are in danger of atrophying or dying: “so that 
he may not waste away in prison” (hopds mé symbé auton kataphtharénai en té 
phylaké, P.Mich. 85, 5); “not to leave me to rot in jail for five months” (mé 
hyperidein me katephtharmenon en té phylaké ménas y', P.Tebt. 777, 11; cf. 
P.Petaus Il, 19; BGU 1847, 21). 

These usages show that the false teachers of 2 Tim 3:8, their minds wasted 
or ravaged — today we speak of losing one’s mind — are radically incapable (cf. 
the perfect passive participle) of carrying out any magisterial function. When 
one’s ability to think and reason is corrupted, one is straightaway disqualified 
for teaching (cf. adokimoi; cf. Titus 1:16). 


KATAPPOVEM, KATAPPOVNTNS 
kataphroneo, to scorn, disdain; kataphronétés, scoffer 
—see also mepippovéw 


kataphroneo, S 2706; TDNT 3.631-632; EDNT 2.270; NIDNTT 1.461462; 
MM 334-335; L&N 88.192; BAGD 420 | kataphronetes, S 2707; TDNT 3.632; 
EDNT 2.270; NIDNTT 1.461—462; MM 335; 


The verb, meaning “scorn, disdain,” connotes a lack of respect or consideration 
when its object is a person: “Who then would take the risk if he had to see 
himself surrounded with scorn rather than honor?” (anti tou timasthai 
kataphronéthésomenos, \socrates, Archid. 6.95); “to avoid being scomed and 
merit public esteem” (mé kataphronésesthai, all’ eudokimésein en tois pollois). 
This disdain or irreverence become impiety when directed toward the deity; the 
kataphronountes (Hebrew bdgad) are the ungodly and traitors (Prov 13:15; Hos 
6:7). It is in this sense that the Jew takes no account of the treasures of divine 
goodness which ought to move him to repent: “Have you nothing but scorn for 
the riches of God’s kindness, patience, longsuffering?” (Rom 2:4); likewise: 
“No one can serve two masters; for either he will hate the one and love the 
other, or he will cleave to (anthexetai) the one and pay no attention to the other 
(tou heterou kataphronései). You cannot serve God and Mammon.” To give all 
one’s attention and zeal to one kyrios implies absolute lack of interest toward 
another master. 

In the category of the unjust, the most guilty are sensualists, the insolent, 
and blasphemers, “those who follow the flesh, by covetousness of that which 
defiles, and scorn lordship” (Ayriotétos kataphronountas, 2 Pet 2:11). For the 
slaves of carnal passions, it is no longer wealth that is sovereign but the sarx 
(flesh); this being so, they have no use for and thus reject or annul (Jude 8), 
deny (2 Pet 2:1; Titus 1:16) the yoke of Christ the Lord, his supreme authority, 
his teachings, his will, and his control. One scorns “the king’s decrees” (4 Macc 
4:26, ta dogmata; Dittenberger, Syl. 705, 36; Josephus, Ant. 2.207, a 
prostagma; 6.331; 10.257; 12.207). Disdain here is refusal and disobedience 
(Ant. 6.142, 147; 11.130); a common meaning of kataphroneo: “Some are 
capable of disdaining perversity and cupidity; others are not” (Xenophon, Cyn. 
13.16); commonly in Philo. In 2 Pet 2:10, not only do those referred to snap 
their fingers at a prohibition, but they treat lightly the Ayriotés (lordship) of 
Christ; this is an insult, a well attested meaning of the verb: “He insults me, 
Thebes” (kataphronei me, Euripides, Bacch. 503). 

Heb 12:2 exhorts Christians to behold Jesus, who endured the ignominy of 
the cross, “despising the shame” (aischynés kataphronésas). The emphasis is 
not on suffering, but on the humiliation of this punishment, which was reserved 
for slaves and criminals (cf. oneidismos, 10:33; 11:26; 13:13). It is also an 
allusion to the mockery, the ridicule, and the insults to which the saint par 


excellence was subjected by “sinners.” Nothing could be more abject! 
Precisely: to “scorn” is to “laugh at,” “mock” (Josephus, Life 337, 347). 

The meaning “humiliate, shame” is found in 1 Cor 11:22, with regard to 
participation in the Lord’s Supper, when some have plenty to eat and others 
have nothing: “Do you scorn the church of God (és ekklésias tou theou 
kataphroneite) and do you wish to shame (kataischynete) those who have 
nothing?” One cannot take part lightly in a sacred ceremony (Philo, Moses 
1.102; Decalogue 85), because that would be to profane it, commit an impiety, 
and incur mortal punishment. 

“Take care not to scorn one of the least of these little ones (mé 
kataphronéséte henos ton mikron touton), because their angels in heaven 
constantly behold the face of my heavenly Father” (Matt 18:10). Scorn is the 
clear opposite of respect, here powerfully motivated. Not only in judgment but 
also in conduct it is necessary to take account of these little ones who are so 
honored by God. These mikroi are not young children (7épioz) but insignificant, 
negligible Christians who are not ordinarily taken into account. In this category 
we may include the poor, the members of an inferior social class in the 
community, and also the weak, the fragile, those easily offended, even the 
handicapped (cf. Eph 4:22). They must be taken care of because of their great 
dignity in God’s eyes. 

Unconditional submission of the young to their elders was common to 
oriental, Greek, and Roman antiquity. So also St. Paul confirms Timothy’s 
authority at Ephesus with the words, “Let no one despise your youth” (médeis 
sou tés neotétos kataphroneito, 1 Tim 4:12). The verb has the sense “treat with 
disdain, pay no attention to.” The scorn for a person is constantly mentioned in 
the Hellenistic era and is justified in many ways, notably by the youthfulness of 
the one disdained: “Darius had only scorn for Alexander’s youthfulness” 
(kataphronésas tés Alexandrou neotétos). A certain Antinous, a daredevil, 
“scorns my passivity” (apragmosynés, P.Ant. 36, 12; P.Oxy. 2410, 3; cf. 
Josephus, War 6.337: rhathymia = softness), “my mediocrity” (P.Panop.Beatty 
1, 173; P.Ryl. 659, 7; P.Oxy. 3126, col. II, 10), because I am a foreigner” 
(P.Magd. 8, 11), “because my husband is dead” (kataphronon hoti ho anér mou 
tetelytéken, P.Magd. 2, 6; cf. P.Gen 31, 10: kataphronon mou tés chéreias); “as 
a helpless woman” (Ads gynaikos aboéthétou, BGU 291, 9), “because I am an 
orphan,” “scorning me because of my weak vision.” Hence to “scorn” is to 
refuse to give justice, to give back a stolen object, a borrowed ass, to pay a 
servant’s wages; no interest is shown in the complainant because of his or her 
lack of social, financial, or political status. Here again scorn is a lack of respect 
and consideration. 


“Let slaves who have believers as masters not scorn them because they are 
brothers” (1 Tim 6:2); mé kataphroneitosan explicates 6:1 — masters are worthy 
of respect (pasés timés axious). They must be esteemed. If it is true that 
spiritually, Christian masters are the equals of Christian slaves, of “brothers,” 
one must respect the social hierarchy. What is more, agapé, the enemy of 
arrogance, inspires even more respect and devotion (cf. Phlm 16: adelphos 
agapétos), so that the servant’s “service” becomes a gracious “benefit” 
(euergesia) that rules out all negligence. 

As for St. Paul’s apostrophe at Pisidian Antioch, “Behold, scoffers (hoi 
kataphronétai), wonder and perish” (Acts 13:41), it is a quotation of Hab 1:5, 
where the prophet threatens Israel with terrible punishment. In the Greek OT 
this substantive always translates the Hebrew bagad (Hab 2:5), bogdim (1:5), 
bégdot (Zeph 3:4) and thus would mean “arrant traitors.” It is used only once in 
Philo: “They do not profess scorn for divine things”; and it is used ina 
favorable sense in Josephus and Plutarch. 


KOTEYO 
katecho, to hold, keep, take ill, contain, constrain, occupy, hold to 


katecho, S 2722; TDNT 2.829-830; EDNT 2.271—272; MM 336-337; L&N 
13.150, 31.48, 37.17, 54.22, 57.1, 85.9; BDF §400(4); BAGD 422-423 


The meanings of this verb are multiple, though rather homogeneous, and can be 
defined thus: seize, hold strongly, keep, detain, contain, take possession, 
occupy. They are all attested in the NT. 

1. “Hold strongly.” — “Those who hear the word with a noble and good 
heart hold to it (ton logon katechousin) and bear fruit by persevering.” Thus it is 
that “a ram is held in the thicket by its horns” and Saul wished to seize Samuel 
(Josephus, Ant. 6.152; 6.169; 9.69). Metaphorical usages are common: 
“Dizziness seized me” (2 Sam 1:9; Job 15:24), or rage, a passion (Philo, To 
Gaius 338), but also ardor and love for the best (Rewards 15, 26), zeal and love 
for the good and for virtue (Change of Names 108, 153, 199; Unchang. God 
138; Flight 58, 195). Finally, one can be “seized” and inspired by God. 

2. “Be taken ill, suffer from an illness.” — “The first one to go down (into 
the pool at Bethesda) after the stirring of the water was healed of whatever 
illness gripped him (whatever illness he had).” The expression is common: 
Philo, Prelim. Stud. 138; Spec. Laws 1.118; 2.136; Cherub. 42; To Gaius 16, 
267, 357: “a shaking seized me”; Josephus, War 1.236: “Herod was detained by 
illness”; Life 48: “taken with a sudden onset of fever”; PSI 299, 3 and 5: 


“because I was taken quite ill, so that I could not even move” (hoti keteschethén 
noso epi poly hés mé dynasthai méde saleuesthai); “but when my illness was 
lessened” (hds d’ekouphisthé moi hé nosos). 

3. “Keep.” — “I would like to keep Onesimus with me, because he serves me 
on your behalf in these chains I am in for the gospel.” Cf. Gen 24:56 — 
“Abraham’s servant said, ‘Do not keep me ... Let me go’ ”; Philo, Alleg. 
Interp. 3.197: Abraham sent the horses back to the king of Sodom but “kept the 
goods that God had given him”; Joseph 163: Jacob sent his sons to buy grain in 
Egypt, but he kept his youngest son home (cf. 185, 201, 233); Dreams 1.95: 
“Lenders keep the goods taken as security until they recover their own 
property” (cf. Josephus, Ant. 4.269). Josephus, War 1.267: “Herod dispersed 
across Idumea men who were more burdensome than useful, keeping with him 
the most stalwart and the most beloved.” Kopres writes to his father, Heron: 
“Do not think that I am keeping back the workers; it is the epimelétés alone 
who is keeping them.” 

Often, one is kept in spite of oneself: “The crowds came to Jesus and kept 
him (kateichon auton) so that he would not leave them” (Luke 4:42). Manoah 
said to the Angel of the Lord: “Permit us to keep you” (Judg 13:15—16; 19:4). 
To be “held by force” (Philo, Joseph 209; Moses 1.319) is to no longer be at 
one’s own disposal, and often to be arrested and imprisoned: Joseph’s master 
took him and put him in the stronghold, the place where the king’s prisoners 
were kept (topon en ho hoi desmotai ... katechontai, Gen 39:20; cf. 42:19); 
Philo, Alleg. Interp. 3.21: “You would have kept the soul in prison” (katesches 
en desmoteério); Prelim. Stud. 41: “forgetfulness holds captive”; P.Flor. 61, 60: 
“You deserve to be whipped, having taken it upon yourself to hold an 
honorable man and woman” (axios men és mastigothénai, dia seautou 
kataschon anthropon euschémona kai gynaikan); P.Lond. 1914, 35: “He came, 
arrested him, and put him in prison”; 422, 3 (vol. 2, p. 318; cf. Diodorus Siculus 
12.65); P.Petr. 45, col. II, 4: the money was seized; P.Mich. 616, 11: “He 
impounded my property until I should pay my debts to the treasury.” It is in this 
sense that, according to Rom 1:18, human godlessness and unrighteousness 
“hold the truth” captive in the chains of unrighteousness (anthropon ton tén 
alétheian en adikia katechonton). By not adhering to the truth from the heart 
and not submitting their conduct to it, they somehow shackle the divine truth 
and hold it in check. Thus the satanic power is held back to burst forth at the 
great day. In explaining the delay of the Parousia, St. Paul writes, “You know 
what holds it back (to katechon oidate) so that it will not be revealed before its 
time. For the mystery of ungodliness is already set in motion. Only when the 
one who is now holding it back (monon ho katechén) is out of the way, then the 
ungodly one will be revealed.” 


In NT kerygma and catechesis, katecho (“hold, keep”) in a favorable sense 
has become a technical term: “You hold the traditions just as I transmitted them 
to you” (kathds paredoka hymin tas paradoseis, 1 Cor 11:2); “You are saved, if 
you hold to the terms in which I evangelized you” (sdzesthe, tini logé 
euengelisamén hymin ei katechete, 1 Cor 15:2). It is not enough to receive the 
divine message by faith; one must hold to it, keep it intact, retain it unshakably. 
“Prove everything, keep the good (to kalon katechete), reject the bad.” 

4. “Contain.” — The idea of keeping passes easily into that of “contain, 
master, dominate.” Philo, Post. Cain 5: “The circle of heaven contains the 
universe within itself”; Alleg. Interp. 3.13: “They contain themselves with 
patience”; Josephus, War 2.40: “Varus went up to Jerusalem to contain the 
rebels” (cf. 2.213, 214); 4.587: “The soldiers with great difficulty contained 
their desire to pillage”; 6.257, 260; “Catullus, unable to contain himself ...” 

5. “Constrain.” — “We have been freed from the law, being dead (by 
baptism) to that which held us in constraint” (apothanontes en hd 
kateichometha, Rom 7:6). Philo, Spec. Laws 2.124: “subjected to this 
inexorable law, which refuses immortality to every human creature”; 
P.Cair.Isid. 77, 18: “even though they were compelled by the laws 
(katechomenoi apo ton nomon) to keep the children”; P.Amh. 97, 17: “I will not 
be bound by my promise” (ou kataschethésomai té hyposchesei). 

6. “Occupy, take possession of.” — A guest who takes the first place runs the 
risk that the host will say, “Give place”; “then, in embarrassment, you will have 
to take the last place” (ton eschaton topon katechein). Jdt 5:19 — “Returned 
from the dispersion, they reoccupied Jerusalem”; Philo, To Gaius 155: “This 
quarter of Rome, beyond the Tiber, was occupied and inhabited by Jews” (cf. 
216); Change of Names 113: “those who held the place.” Constantly in 
Josephus: Antiochus Epiphanes, after taking Jerusalem, occupied the city for 
three years and six months.” P.Oslo 40, 50: “The creditor shall be able to take 
possession of the house when he wishes”; P.Mich. 424, 5; a complaint to the 
stratégos: “Sotas wanted to take possession of my property by force” (ta 
hyparchonta mou kataschein bia). 

7. “Have, possess.” — “The time is short. Henceforth ... let those who buy 
be as if they did not possess” (hoi agorazontes hos mé katechontes, 1 Cor 7:30); 
“thought of as having nothing, but possessing all things” (os méden echontes 
kai panta katechontes, 2 Cor 6:10). Thus Yahweh, the master of everything (Isa 
40:22), gives his people ownership of Canaan; money is possessed (Job 27:17), 
or a Sickle (Jer 50:16), or a sword, or a goat (Philo, Flight 151). P.Berl.Zill. 4, 
19: “He claims as his own property the paternal field and the vineyard”; P.Oxy. 
237, col. VIII, 22: How can it be that the Egyptian widows claim their 
husbands’ properties (katechein ta hyparchonta) by virtue of local Egyptian 


law, according to their marriage contracts? In religious language, katecho 
means “have in possession,” and in everyday language, “victimize” (Josephus, 
Ant. 1.34), “envelop” (War 1.148), “oppress” (P.Oxy. 532, 23); so that human 
thought can be “possessed by the love and thirst for wisdom” (Philo, Creation 
5; cf. Alleg. Interp. 1.43; 2.102) and “seized like Korybants (priests of Cybele) 
by divine inspiration.” 

8. “Sail along, make for.” — “Having put the foresail to the wind, they made 
for the beach” (kateichon eis ton aigialon, Acts 27:40). Or at least that is how 
this verb (in the imperfect) is translated, as a technical navigational term. But 
hardly any exact parallels are known. It was necessary to begin with “hold” (the 
course), then add various nuances. The idea is to sail in a certain direction, steer 
for, aim it, travel toward. 


KOTHYEM 
katécheo, to cause to ring in the ears, inform, instruct, catechize 


katecheo, S 2727; TDNT 3.638-640; EDNT 2.273; NIDNTT 3.771—772; MM 
337; L&N 22.190, 33.225; BDF §159(1); BAGD 423-424 


Unknown in the Lxx, rather poorly attested in classical Greek, and appearing 
late on the scene, this verb derives from écheo, “resound,” and means “cause to 
ring in the ears, instruct by word of mouth,” hence “inform.” Thus it was that 
the brothers at Jerusalem heard that Paul was teaching apostasy against Moses 
to all the Jews (Acts 21:21, katéchéthésan peri sou); but when they saw him 
perform a vow at the temple, they recognized that “there is nothing in what they 
have heard about you” (verse 24, hon katéchéntai peri sou). This meaning is 
current in writing from that period: “As he had heard it said (katéchétai) that 
the temple at Jerusalem was the most beautiful sanctuary in the world ...” 
(Philo, To Gaius 198). King Agrippa writes to Josephus: “It is plain to see that 
you do not need to be taught concerning our learning from the beginning. When 
you meet me, however, I myself will tell you by word of mouth about many 
things that are generally unknown” (se polla katéchés6 ton agnooumenon, 
Josephus, Life 366). In the second century, the prefect of Egypt says that he has 
been informed about the dealings of the te/onai who extort money from tourists. 
Nevertheless, information communicated to someone teaches, and katéched 
tends to mean “instruct, give instructions,” as in P.Lips. 32, 1 (=P.Stras. 41, 37) 
in 250, where a lawyer declares, “He taught me nothing at all (eme oudepote 
katéchésen),” and is answered, “Today you taught someone (sémeron tina 
edidaxas).” In the fourth century, the Christian Copres writes, “We have given 


the lawyer instructions for the twelve.” This is the meaning of five of the seven 
NT occurrences of the verb, all with a religious meaning; although without the 
later technical flavor of “catechesis,” they refer to instruction in the gospel 
given to believers: “Apollos was taught in the ways of the Lord, houtos én 
katéchémenos tén hodon tou Kyriou” (Acts 18:25); this is not knowledge 
through hearsay but doctrinal instruction properly speaking. St. Paul would 
rather speak five words with understanding, that is, in an intelligible language, 
“in order to instruct the others as well, hina kai allous katéchéso,” as befits the 
role of prophecy (cf. 1 Cor 14:3), than ten thousand words “in tongues” that 
those who hear would not understand at all. 

For discerning between good and evil, for evaluating his deeds, the Jew has 
no need to consult the obscure voice of conscience, because he is constantly 
informed, taught, by the law. In his dedication to Theophilus, St. Luke specifies 
that his purpose is “hina epignos peri hon katéchéthés logon tén asphaleian, so 
that you may know precisely the solidity of the teaching that you have 
received” (or “in which you were instructed,” or “concerning the things that 
you have learned about” — Luke 1:4). Widely varying interpretations have been 
given for this verse: some say that Theophilus was an eminent person or a 
pagan official who had been prejudiced against Christianity by tendentious 
information and that St. Luke wanted to clarify his judgment. Others speculate 
that Theophilus was an outsider who was interested in the new religion and that 
the evangelist wanted to give him reliable information. More likely, he was a 
good Christian, who, having been taught the logoi of the faith, would see his 
belief confirmed by exposition of the teachings and life of the Savior. The logoi 
he was taught do not constitute a systematic exposition, much less a mystagogic 
catechesis. It is not possible to specify whether it was a pre-or postbaptismal 
liturgy; but certainly the formula already has something specifically Christian- 
catechetical about it, and it would be too weak to translate katéchéthés “you 
have heard tell,” as if this referred to the mere receiving of news. We might 
take it to mean that Theophilus, like Apollos (Acts 18:25), had received an 
initial, incomplete knowledge, but asphaleia, which is the key word, and the 
aorist “seem to indicate that the instruction had ended.” A written document, 
objectively informed, composed in an orderly fashion, like this Gospel, would 
confirm these logoi and demonstrate their trustworthiness. 

Gal 6:6 recommends: “Let the person who is being taught the word (ho 
katéchoumenos ton logon) give part of all his goods to the catechist (to 
katéchounti),” i.e., to his instructor in the faith (cf. Phil 4:15). This is perhaps 
not exactly “the one who prepares the candidate for baptism,” but it is certainly 
the one who teaches the gospel; this person’s relation to the “catechumen” on 
the doctrinal level is that of teacher to initiate, a debtor-and-creditor 


relationship, according to Phil 4:15. These catechumens are attested in the 
third-fourth century in three letters of recommendation: “give a proper 
reception to our brothers Ero and Horion and Philadelphos and Pechusis and 
Naaroous, who are catechumens t6n synagomenon, and Leo, a catechumen en 
arché”’; “welcome the catechumen Serenos” (katéchoumenon Serénon ... 
prosdexai, M. Naldini, Il Cristianesimo in Egitto, n. 20, 4; republished in SB 
10255); “receive them then with love as friends, for they are not catechumens” 
(prosdexai oun en agapé hos philous, ou gar katéchoumenoi eisin, P.Oxy. 2603, 
26; cf. M. Naldini, n. 47). 


KOVYGOLAL, KAVYNLA, KADYNCIG 
kauchaomai, to boast; kKauchéma, grounds of boasting; kauchésis, 
boastfulness 


kauchaomai, S 2744; TDNT 3.645-653; EDNT 2.276—279; NIDNTT 1.227— 
228, 2.874; MM 339; L&N 33.368; BDF §8148(2), 187(4), 196, 231(1); BAGD 
425 | kauchema, S 2745; TDNT 3.645-653; EDNT 2.276—279; NIDNTT 1.227- 
229; L&N 25.203, 33.368, 33.371, 33.372; BAGD 426 | kauchesis, S 2746; 
TDNT 3.645-653; EDNT 2.276—-279; NIDNTT 1.227—228; L&N 25.204, 
33.368, 33.371; BAGD 426 


The etymology of kauchaomai is disputed, but the meaning of this verb, which 
is usually intransitive, is clear: “boast, glory in, put one’s human confidence 
in.” Kauchéma is “what one is proud of, claim to glory, event on which 
excessive confidence is based.” Kauchésis is “vainglory, boastfulness, the act of 
boasting, of showing oneself off.” The verb appears for the first time, with a 
pejorative meaning, in Sappho: “May Doricha not have occasion to boast that 
for the second time he has left for a delightful love” (P.Oxy. 1231, frag. 1 col. I, 
10); then Theocritus 5.77: “I tell the truth in everything without boasting”; 
Herodotus 7.39: “You cannot boast that you have outdone the king in 
generosity”; Aristotle, Pol. 5.10.1311: “The king boasted at (eis tén) having 
enjoyed his youth.” Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, was more vain about his 
poems than about his military success (Diodorus Siculus 15.6.2); Agathocles 
was proud of his former occupation of potter. There is a certain lack of 
moderation in this self-exaltation, which in the end offends the gods: “Untimely 
insolence (to kauchasthai para kairon) accompanies the song of folly” (Pindar, 
OI. 9.38). Kauchésis is related to pride (hyperéphaneo) in Philodemus of 
Gadara, Vit. 10, col. XV, 14-22; cf. T. Reub. 3.5. We may therefore conclude 
that for the most part kauchaomai and its related nouns are pejorative and add, 


with R. Bultmann, that if there are occasions for expressing legitimate pride, the 
Greek sensibility feels that it is a violation of aidds and a sign of aneleutheria 
to blow one’s own horn. 

This sense is obviously present in the Lxx, notably in the Wisdom writers: 
at death, “the pride of the godless perishes” (Prov 11:7); “those who place their 
confidence in their fortune and glory in their great wealth” (Ps 49:6); “Who can 
boast of having a pure heart?” (Prov 20:9); no one can boast of being Elijah’s 
equal (Sir 48:4). It is precisely “vainglory” to boast of presents that one does 
not give (Prov 25:14), to congratulate oneself about the morrow when one does 
not know “what it may bring to birth”; but it seems that the basic meaning of 
kauchaomai is (a) “exalt”: “Do not exalt yourselves (mé kauchasthe; hiphil of 
the Hebrew rabah, make great, augment), do not speak haughty words”; (b) 
hence, a completely original nuance of “joy”: “Let all those exult in you 
(Hebrew ‘alas) who love your name” (Ps 5:12); “Cry out with joy (Hebrew 
ranan), all you who have an upright heart” (32:11); “Let the saints rejoice in 
glory” (en doxé); (c) the substantive kauchésis, which always translates the 
Hebrew fiperet (ornament, adornment, beauty), has an aesthetic connotation: 
“Our God, we thank you and praise your glorious name” (or “your brilliant 
renown,” to onoma tés kauchéseos sou, 1 Chr 29:13); “White hairs are a 
splendid crown” (Prov 16:31; cf. Sir 31:10); “I place a magnificent diadem on 
your head” (Ezek 16:12; 23:42); an adornment of jubilation (Ezek 24:25); 
“objects that made up your splendor” (ta skeué tés kauchéseods sou, Ezek 16:17; 
23:26). (d) The LXx gives to the verb the sense “be proud” and to kauchéma 
that of “honor,” “pride,” “object of praise,” Deut 10:21 — “God is the object of 
your praise” (Hebrew thillah); 26:19 — “Yahweh has declared today ... that he 
will make you superior to (yperano) all the nations that he has made in 
renown, in honor, and in glory” (onomaston kai kauchéma kai doxaston). (e) 
The peculiar contribution of the OT to the semantics of kauchaomai is to give 
this verb a religious meaning and to pose the radical contrast between human 
vainglory and divine honor. “Yahweh said to Gideon, “The people that is with 
you is too numerous for me to deliver Midian into their hands, lest Israel boast 
(Hebrew paar in the hithpael, derive glory, vaunt oneself) against me, saying, 
“Tt is my own hand that saved me” ’ ” (Judg 7:2); “Let the wise glory not in his 
wisdom, let the brave glory not in his bravery, let the rich glory not in his 
wealth; but let the one who glories glory in this, that he understands and knows 
me.” The honor and pride of a religious soul is to belong to God and to be 
consecrated to God’s worship: “Save me, O God of our salvation ... deliver us 
so that we may give thanks to your holy Name, so that we may glory in your 
praise” (kauchasthai en tais ainesesi sou). 


In the NT, our three terms are unknown in the Gospels and the Johannine 
writings and appear almost exclusively in St. Paul, who uses them extremely 
often and consequently in their various meanings. The religious meaning is 
predominant. It originates with the oT theology and expresses a fundamental 
conviction of the new faith: all exaltation of the creature by virtue of its 
qualities, advantages, or spiritual or temporal successes, partakes of the 
character of a lie. Everything has been given by God, so to God alone belong 
the praise and the glory. The emphasis is on this exclusivity of kauchaomai: 
“Let the one who glories glory in the Lord” (2 Cor 10:17; 1 Cor 1:29, 31), not 
“in the flesh,” not in works (Eph 2:9), not in humans and their applause. The 
brilliance, celebrity, and honor in which people take pride are contradictory to 
the Pauline kauchaomai: “May I glory in nothing but in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” (Gal 6:14), a degrading punishment, shame and scandal for 
human wisdom, but for believers the source of joy, because all the benefits of 
salvation derive from it. Thus one is elevated, magnified, and honored with 
such a spiritual glory that human “glory” becomes as nothing. So one “glories” 
not only at being destined for a blessed eternity but also in all that leads to it 
and allows it to be obtained: tribulation (Rom 5:3), weakness, infirmities. As 
for personal qualities and merits that each one may have, there is no matter for 
boasting in them and even less for exalting oneself to the detriment of one’s 
neighbor (physiousthe kata, you are puffed up against), because a creature is 
insignificant, possesses nothing in its own right; everything comes from God: 
“What do you have that you did not receive? And if you indeed received, why 
do you boast?” (1 Cor 4:7; Eph 2:9). 

St. Paul innovates not only in giving the verb kauchaomai the positive 
meaning “be proud,” but also “be proud of others” (Gal 6:13). 2 Cor 7:14 — “If 
in front of Titus I was somewhat proud of you, I have not been embarrassed by 
it; but just as we have spoken truthfully in everything, so also our pride (hé 
kauchésis hémon) in Titus’s presence is found to be the truth”; “I knew well 
your eagerness (for the collection), concerning which I express pride in you 
(hén hyper hymon kauchomai) before the Macedonians” (2 Cor 9:2). 
Reciprocally, the Corinthians are proud of their apostle (2 Cor 5:12). But the 
word also has the pejorative sense “boast,” and most commonly “exalt oneself 
unduly.” It is a psychological trait of Paul’s adversaries to get themselves 
noticed by exaggerating of twisting the truth (2 Cor 11:12); the apostle replies 
that he himself boasts but without going beyond the “measure,” the “limit,” that 
is, in conformity with the divine “rule” that in the case at hand established his 
ministry to the Gentiles along with all the work that he (Paul) has done in the 
apostolic field of action. 


The kauchéma is normally what one is proud of. St. Paul almost always 
uses this word in a positive sense, notably with respect to deeds, work 
accomplished, virtues that entitle a person to honor. It is the apostle who 
provided the basis for or legitimated Christian pride, for example, when he 
insisted on working with his own hands so as to be able to preach the gospel for 
free: “No one will take away my grounds for pride (to kauchéma mou oudeis 
kenosei), because if I evangelize it is not grounds for pride for me (ouk estin 
moi kauchéma); it is a necessity that is incumbent upon me.” All the other 
occurrences apply to the pride that Paul takes in the fervor of Christians or that 
they feel at being disciples of such an apostle: “You have indeed recognized 
that we are a grounds of pride for you (kKauchéma hymon esmen) just as you 
(will be) for us at the Day of our Lord Jesus.” 

Despite what is often said, kauchéma and kauchésis are often synonymous 
in St. Paul (cf. Rom 3:27; 4:2; 1 Cor 15:31; 2 Cor 1:12; 5:12; 11:10); but 
normally kauchésis is pride per se, which is neither vanity nor arrogance, nor on 
the other hand mere contentment or satisfaction, but rather honor, a feeling of 
dignity and nobility. The apostle gives the precise nuance: “So I have this pride 
in Christ Jesus for the service of God” (Rom 15:17). This exaltation and this joy 
are legitimate only “in Christ” and even “in God’s service,” by the preaching of 
the gospel; they belong to a conscientious and faithful servant, but one who has 
lofty sentiments. “Our pride (Aé kauchésis hémon) is in this: the testimony of 
our conscience ... we have comported ourselves in the world and in particular 
towards you in the grace of God” (2 Cor 1:12); “[By] the truth of Christ [that is] 
in me (an oath formula), this basis for pride (hé kauchésis hauté) will not be 
taken away from me.” Just as the farmer is proud of the harvest or the artisan of 
the object that is the fruit of his labor, St. Paul expresses the joy and honor that 
he feels at the fruitfulness of his ministry: “Who then is our hope, our joy 
(chara), the crown of our pride (epexegetic genitive), if it is not also you, in the 
presence of our Lord Jesus, at his appearing?” (1 Thess 2:19). Not only is 
kauchésis Christianized, but its joy is fulfilled and fixed in the eschatological 
age. 


KEVOG, KEVOM 
kenos, empty, vain; kenoo, to empty, evacuate, purge 


kenos, S 2756; TDNT 3.659-660; EDNT 2.281—282; NIDNTT 1.546-547; MM 
340; L&N 32.60, 57.42, 72.10, 89.53, 89.64; BDF §8182(1), 207(3), 211; 
BAGD 427-428 | kenoo, S 2758; TDNT 3.661-662; EDNT 2.282; NIDNTT 
1.546-547; MM 340; L&N 76.27, 87.70; BAGD 428 


The dictionaries are ordinarily content to give the adjective the two meanings 
“empty (without content)” and “vain (without reality),” but the nuances are 
extremely varied, and the principal ones are found in the NT. In its literal sense, 
kenos is used to describe objects: an empty house (Menander, Dysk. 223; 
P.Flor. 294, 52), buildings (Josephus, War 2.636; SB 9898, 11; 10728, 10, 3), 
vats (O.Bodl. 344, 1), a cistern (Gen 37:24), jugs (Judg 6:16), vases (2 Kgs 4:3; 
Jer 14:3), containers (P.Oxy. 2982, 9; SB 6767, 19; Josephus, Ant. 5.223; 9.48, 
49; P.Ross.Georg. V, 5, 10), baskets (P.Ross.Georg. II, 29, 6), jars (“ten 
drachmas for empty jars,” P.Mich. 601, 11-12; P.Cair.Zen. 59741; PSI 859; 
P.Tebt. 815; frag. II, verso 27), “empty rack for four bottles” (tetralagynon 
kenon, P.Wisc. 30, col. I, 10); a small box emptied of its jewels (P.Ryl. 125, 26; 
from AD 28-29), plates are emptied by pigs (Philo, Contemp. Life 55), a boat 
(Josephus, War 2.645; Life 167), a ship (“my boat, even when empty [kenon to 
ploion] could not go down to Alexandria,” P.Magd. 11, 15; from 221 Bc); “I 
brought the boat to land and left it there six months unused” (apo ken6n ménas, 
P.Haun. 12, A 5 = SB 9425; cf. Job 7:3, ménas kenous). Kenos is also used for 
beasts that are not laden (P.Mert. 80, 4): two unburdened camels (kamélous 
kenous dyo, SB 10914, 3); an inscription at Palmyra distinguishes between 
camels that are not laden (kenai) and those that are (engomoi, Dittenberger, Or. 
629, 166). Also, a city is said to be empty of people or of defenders. 

With regard to persons, kenos is used from Homer on for empty hands. The 
LXxX often uses this meaning, either to forbid appearing before God without a 
sacrifice (Exod 23:15; 34:20; Deut 16:16; Sir 35:4), or to express the absence of 
gifts that one should have brought to someone else or that one should have 
received. It is in this sense that in contrast to the hungry, who are filled, the 
Virgin Mary declares that God “has sent the rich away empty-handed.” This is 
not a reference to the upsetting of social conditions but to messianic benefits: 
forgiveness and salvation. God does not take away the wealth of the wealthy, 
but he does not give them his goods; they are not despoiled, but neither do they 
receive anything. In the same fashion, in the parable of the Wicked 
Husbandmen, the servant who comes to collect the fruit of the vineyard is sent 
away brutally, empty-handed (aposteilan kenon, Mark 12:3; Luke 20:10-11). 

Hence the nuance “useless, without effect or result, vain.” Thus Saul’s 
sword did not return without success (2 Sam 1:22), projectiles do not remain 
without effect (Josephus, War 5.61), or brotherly affection proves vain (1.275), 
or violence useless (Ant. 19.27); likewise certain expenditures (P.Mich. 203, 
12), and especially vain or fruitless words from which no profit may be drawn 
(Job 6:6; 15:3; Wis 1:11). The words of this law “are not for you a vain word, 
but are your life” (Deut 32:47). A vain desire (kené orexis) is one that is not 
satisfied; the cares of mortal life are vain because they serve no purpose (Philo, 


Drunkenness 152: kenai spoudai). Kenon poiein means to leave empty, that is, 
fruitless (Isa 32:6; 45:18; cf. 49:4). It is in this sense that St. Paul’s visit to 
Thessalonica was not without success (tén eisodon ... ou kené gegonen). The 
litotes is effective in 1 Cor 15:10 — “His grace to me did not become useless” 
(ou kené egenéthé), meaning that it was prodigiously effective. If the 
Corinthians surpass themselves in the Lord’s work and know that their toil is 
not useless (ho kopos hymon ouk estin kenos en Kyrid, 15:58), this means that 
despite obstacles and disappointments their efforts will come to fruition; they 
will triumph. 

In 1 Cor 15:14 — “If Christ is not raised, then our preaching is in vain, and 
your faith is also in vain” — the meaning is more forceful. Ordinarily kenos 
means “without content, without object,” but here it has to be “nothingness, 
absolute void.” This “nothing” meaning occurs already in Aristotle: “For 
certain ancients (Parmenides and Zeno), the empty is nothingness” (to kenon 
ouk on, Gen. Cor. 1.8.325); Jer 18:15 — “They burn incense to nothingness” (eis 
kenon ethymiasan, cf. 51:58; Isa 59:4; 65:23; Ps 25:3). This meaning is 
especially Philonian: “The Creator made the idea of air and of the void ... the 
void is very deep and immense”; “a nothing (ouden estin), without consistency, 
mortal realities that go into the void (kata kenou bainonta) like dreams.” So 
when Job 7:16 considers life to be like a breath (Hebrew hehel), it envisages it 
as being flimsy, next to nothing; and according to the Lxx of the messianic Ps 
2:1, quoted in Acts 4:25, the peoples plot vain things (emeletésan kena) that 
cannot succeed: they plan nothingness (cf. 1 Macc 9:68; 4 Macc 8:18). 

This meaning of inanity, often expressed by eis kenon (“in vain”), is the 
commonest in St. Paul: “Provided that our toil was not in vain” (eis kenon 
genétai ho kopos hémon, 1 Thess 3:5). “We urge you not to receive the grace of 
God in vain” (mé eis kenon tén charin tou theou dexasthai hymas, 2 Cor 6:1), 
that is, not to let it be inefficacious, fruitless; here kenos has a religious and 
moral meaning. The connotations are athletic in the formula “run in vain” (Gal 
2:2; Phil 2:16), which evokes the efforts of the athlete who does not obtain 
success but pours himself out for nothing. The Lxx also uses dia kenés, 
“without reason, without purpose,” to express the groundlessness of an action. 

In this figurative sense kenos quite often has a pejorative nuance, 
synonymous with “false, lying”; kené doxa is a false or erroneous idea. 
Abraham judges that the customs of the Egyptians are “empty and contain no 
truth.” A person may be empty of knowledge (Philo, Heir 194), of wisdom 
(Change of Names 270), prudence (Flight 45), or sense (To Gaius 119), like the 
croaking of frogs (Sacr. Abel and Cain 69). Hopes especially are described as 
vain (because deceptive; kenai elpides kai pseudeis), and more and more 
conceit (Prelim. Stud. 61), vanity (Drunkenness 39, 40), bragging and pride. 


Kenos then means “deceptive, lying”; it amounts to wind (Hebrew hehel) or 
smoke (Philo, Cherub. 91), hence is futile. This is the word’s meaning in Eph 
5:6 — “Let no one mislead you with vain reasonings (médeis hymas apatato 
kenois logois), for because of such things God’s wrath falls on those who are 
disobedient.” One falls into error when one does not take into account the 
supreme rule of truth, which is divine revelation. Specious arguments are only 
pretexts for doing evil (1 Pet 2:16; Jas 1:14; 3:14). Likewise Col 2:8 — “Take 
care that no one kidnaps you by means of philosophy, vain deception, 
according to the tradition of men.” The prestige of eminent teachers and 
prestigious masters makes their hearers fall prey to illusion; this is the victory 
of imposture (cf. P.Tebt. 741, 23). 

Finally, kenos means “foolish, senseless,” and is used to describe 
presumption (Philo, Rewards 94: kenon auchéma) or conceptions: “What a 
stupid and vain idea (anoéton kai kenon) ... to think that you could be 
Alcmena’s son” (Aristophanes, Ran. 530); “vain and stupid foolishness” (kené 
kai mataia anoia, P.Oxy. 2713, 15; same adjectives linked, Ep. Arist. 137, 205; 
cf. 194; Plutarch, Art. 15.6). It is also applied to persons: “I do not aspire to 
follow beyond: I would be a fool” (keinos eién, Pindar, Ol. 3.45); “The fullness 
of time that makes you old makes you also foolish” (tou nou kenon, Sophocles, 
OC 931). When Haemon says, “It is no threat to reply to your vain arguments” 
(kenas gnomas), Creon replies, “It will cost you dearly to dare to reason with 
me when you yourself are so empty of reason” (6n phrenon autos kenos, Ant. 
753-754; cf. 709). Those who worship idols and forget the true God are empty 
brains (hoi kenoi phrenon). This is like the apostrophe in Jas 2:20 — “O foolish 
man (6 anthrope kene), do you wish to know that faith without works is 
sterile?” It is equivalent to aphron (1 Cor 15:36); a head without a brain is 
incapable of reflecting and understanding. 

The verb kenod, which is much less common, means “to empty, evacuate,” 
and hence “purge” in Philo: the physician decides to purge (kenod), cut, and 
burn for the good of the patient (Cherub. 15); “I will purge the sick one” 
(kendso ton kamnonta, Alleg. Interp. 3.226). In a metaphorical sense, “A perfect 
thought purifies and purges the soul of its sins” (Dreams 1.198; Decalogue 13). 
The verb is only used twice in the Lxx to translate the pual of the Hebrew 
‘amal, “waste away, languish” (Jer 14:2). In the papyri, nothing can be added to 
the three references given by Moulton-Milligan: “I finished unloading 
(exekendsa) on the 18th of the same month” (BGU 27, 7; cf. P.Ryl. 125, 24); “Tt 
is easy for a god ... to empty of his swinish wealth the dirty usurer and 
hoarder.” The strong meaning “annihilate, destroy,” corresponding to certain 
usages of kenos, is well attested in Vettius Valens (kendsin bion, 2.22; p. 90, 7) 


and is perceptible in Philo, To Gaius 117: “That which seemed to still hold 
solid slips away and falls in ruins.” 

This is certainly the nuance in the five uses by St. Paul, who does not have 
the mission of “evangelizing with learned speech, lest the cross of Christ be 
nullified” (aorist passive subjunctive, hina mé kenothé). St. Paul’s claim to 
glory is his apostolic disinterest, whereby he preaches the gospel freely; “no 
one will nullify” (oudeis kendsei, future active) this claim (1 Cor 9:15); the 
apostle’s pride before the Macedonians in the generosity of the Corinthians will 
not be annulled, reduced to nothing. “If those who rely upon the law were the 
heirs, then faith would be reduced to nothing (Aekenotai hé pistis, perfect 
passive) and the promise annihilated (katérgétai hé epangelia).” 

There remains Phil 2:7, heauton ekenosen, well translated by the Vulgate’s 
exinanivit, “He annihilated himself.” The causative denominative verb kenod, 
used here in the aorist indicative and without complement, but followed by a 
reflexive pronoun, has no parallel in Greek and looks like a hapax; it does not 
mean a voluntary renunciation, nor even a stripping, but an inanition. Its 
meaning is metaphorical; so it is not a “theological” technical term, but a term 
of a religious soul contemplating the mystery of Christ and gaining the sense of 
divine transcendence and creaturely nothingness. That is to say, the translation 
“annihilate” must not be given up; it says what it means, especially in a hymn; 
and this kenosis is relative. Christ did not cease to be God and did not become 
something else; his mode of existing and his morphé changed when the Word 
assumed an earthly condition through the incarnation; but his personal identity 
is immutable. The subject of ekendsen is not the incarnate Christ, but the 
preexistent Lord who by his assumption of human nature is “reduced to 
nothing.” This was a legitimate expression at a time when it had not yet been 
defined that “He” had one person with two natures. The best parallel is 2 Cor 
8:9 — “He made himself poor, although he was rich” (eptdcheusen plousios On). 


KEPATLOV 
keration, carob pod; karat (monetary unit) 


keration, S 2769; EDNT 2.283; MM 341; L&N 3.46; BAGD 429 


The prodigal son of Luke 15:15-16, given the job of feeding pigs, “desired 
(epethymei, imperfect tense for habitual action) to fill his stomach with the 
carob pods (keratia) that the pigs were eating.” The carob tree (Ceratonia 
siliqua) can grow to a height of forty feet and a circumference of six feet. Its 
leaves are leathery and evergreen, its flowers reddish, and locusts do not attack 


it. Its abundant fruit, the keration (diminutive of keras, so literally “small 
horn”) — which only appears, according to the rabbis, seventy years after the 
tree is planted and three years after it flowers (cf. Str-B, vol. 2, p. 214) —isa 
long pod, thick and flat (about five or six inches long and one inch wide) that 
contains a sweet-tasting pulp that is used as livestock feed. “This fruit is quite 
sour when green, but dried carob pods are sweeter, and people snack on them as 
Orientals do with chick-peas, peanuts, etc.” They are also used in a 
pharmaceutical extract and in syrup form (akanthés keratia, P.Leid. X, col. XII, 
35; from the third-fourth century; cf. Dioscorides, Mat. Med. 1.114); they are 
helpful for gastroenteritis. 

Carob is hardly mentioned in the papyri except in the accounts of a farmer 
from AD 78 (P.Lond. 131, 7; vol. 1, p. 189). But from the third-fourth century, 
in Egypt the word refers to a monetary unit, the karat (cf. the Latin siliqua). 
Phoibammon asks his brother to buy for him while he is at Alexandria “a robe 
of Antioch, embroidered, not much worn, for about ten keratia, a small chair 
for the workshop, some ink, a pen from Antioch, a copy priced at one and a half 
keratia” (P.Fouad 74, 7—9). “The master knows that a phelonis (cloak) costs 
more than ... keratia.” In a private account from the third-fourth century, we 
read: “21 nomismatia (the name of a coin), 6 keratia on the installment account 
... for the baker 19 keratia on the children’s linens ... 3 keratia on the wine.” In 
the fifth century, one artabé of wheat is worth three keratia, and one artabé of 
barley almost two keratia (P.Sorb. 61, 8, 13). In a receipt handed over to an 
epimeletés: “I declare that I have received from your majesty four nomismata 
(solidi) ... less five keratia that were given me as my annual salary for both 
jobs, that of dyer and that of tapestry-maker, which I have carried out....” For 
33 knidia of wine I received 24 keratia” (P.Berl.Zill. XII, 3). “I will pay 
annually a rent of ten keratia in common currency”; etc. 


KEPHOTLOTHS, KOAADBIOTI(G, TpamECitn<s 
kermatistés, money changer; kollybistés, changer; trapezités, changer, 
banker 


kermatistes, S 2773; EDNT 2.284; MM 342; L&N 57.205; BAGD 429 | 
kollubistes, S 2855; EDNT 2.306; MM 353; L&N 57.205; BAGD 442 | 
trapezites, S 5133; EDNT 3.367; MM 640; L&N 57.216; BAGD 824 


All along the court of the Gentiles in the temple at Jerusalem — as under a 
portico at Ephesus and at Delos in the first century (trapezeitiké stoa) — there 
were shops set up where the salt, wine, and oil needed for the sacrifices were 


sold. There also were the tables of the money changers, who supplied to the 
Jews the Tyrian shekels (tetradrachma) and half-shekels (didrachma) used for 
buying their offerings and paying the temple tax (two drachmas). Hence John 
2:14 — “Jesus found seated in the temple the sellers of cattle, of sheep, and of 
doves, and the money changers seated, tous kermatistas kathémenous,” before 
their low tables full of coins. The designation kermatistés, unknown from other 
sources, is derived from kermatizo, “reduce to small bits, change money,” and 
kerma, “coin”; but as opposed to the literary texts, the papyri show that this 
term refers not so much to small change as to the amount of hard cash one has 
available for purchases and other daily needs. 

John 2:15 continues: “He ran them all out ... and he poured out the money 
of the changers, kai ton kollybiston execheen to kerma.” Kollybistés, “changer,” 
a word that is late and rare in popular Greek and is disapproved by the Atticists, 
derives from kollybos, which means “ ‘coin,’ ‘exchange premium or rate,’ and — 
in the plural — ‘delicacies.’ Kollybistés relates to the first two meanings.” In 
changing a certain coinage for another, from copper to silver, for example 
(P.Ryl. 192, 10), the kollybistai took a fee, the kollybos (Hebrew qalh6s); the 
same word also referred to the rate of exchange. In 160 BC, Delphi, having 
received a donation of “eighteen thousand silver drachmas of Alexander” from 
King Attalus II, converted into local currency, asks that “to cover expenses and 
costs for the journey (of the ambassadors) it be permitted to charge an exchange 
premium (ek tou kollybou) and that those who carry out the transaction should 
give an accounting to the city” (Dittenberger, Syl. 672, 32). If the island league 
praises Timon, banker at Delos, for changing money without charging a 
kollybos (IG XII, 817, 4, 8-10), the changers of the banks of Oxyrhynchus are 
accused of shutting down and not accepting the bad imperial currency; the 
stratégos forces them to reopen and accept all legal tender. Thus the kollybistai 
are true bankers. 

In fact, it was the exchange tables that gave birth to banking and constituted 
its first function, to which were later added deposits, lending, receiving 
payments, and other financial operations. The word trapezités appears for the 
first time in a very mutilated inscription discovered at the Athenian agora that 
has to do with exchanging gold currency, in the fifth century (SEG X, 87, 19), 
where it means “changer.” Later it means the head of the bank, the one who 
trafficks in gold and silver, tests the coins (Epictetus 1.20.8—9), gives credit, 
etc. These are the trapezitai alluded to in the parables of the minas and the 
talents, which censure the lazy servant for not carrying his money to the 
bankers (Matt 25:27) or the bank (Luke 19:23), which would have allowed his 
master to recover his money “with interest” (syn tok6). 


The two evangelists are referring to an investment deposit, which usually 
yielded interest at a rate of twenty percent, hence investments were made “to 
bear fruit.” The depositor is considered as an associate whose money, far from 
remaining unproductive, is sure to bring a profit; and bankers would have 
attracted customers by offering good investments; but unreliable payers and 
bankruptcies were not rare, at least in Greece and at Rome; in Egypt, we have 
several hundred banking papyri, and where monetary transactions were carried 
out through banks, the administration of the latter seems to have been more 
seriously controlled; money brought profits there, since the interest rate for 
private loans in the third century was twenty-four percent. In Israel, of course, 
lending for interest was forbidden, but interest was allowed on commercial 
loans, since the Sulhanim (a Hebrew term derived from sulhdn, table) achieved 
returns on the funds that were invested with them. 

So we must conclude that the Lord does not condemn lending at interest in 
the parable of the minas and of the talents, but that he only condems its practice 
in the sanctuary. There is a distinction between the usurer who exploits the 
misery of the poor (cf. Tabula of Cebes 31, 3: “méde gignesthai homoious tois 
kakois trapezitais, not to become like the wicked trapezitai”) and the trepezités 
who aids business people and well-off members of the public (P.Tebt. 890; 
Dittenberger, Or. 484, 9; cf. R. Bogaert, “Changeurs et Banquiers,” p. 270). 
This would be confirmed by this logion agraphon, if it is authentic: “gignesthe 
dokimoi trapezitai, be good bankers.” This is by far the best attested 
extracanonical sentence, since seventy witnesses to it have been found. 
Nevertheless, this is an exhortation not to be honest bankers, but to be like 
expert money changers who can tell the difference between true and counterfeit 
money and reject that which is worthless. 


KoAaKksta 
kolakeia, flattery 


kolakeia, S 2850; TDNT 3.817-818; EDNT 2.306; MM 352; L&N 33.367; 
BAGD 440 


The etymology of this biblical hapax (1 Thess 2:5) is unknown. Its very rare 
occurrences in the papyri — hardly four or five instances can be found — and its 
denominative verb kolakeud evidence two meanings. One is neutral, 
“something pleasant”; the other is pejorative, “flattery,” associated with the idea 
of deceit or lying. Under the first heading, in T. Abr. A 16, the Most High tells 
Death, who is being sent to Abraham and will appear in a very attractive form, 


“Do not frighten him; instead, take an attractive form — mé ekphobésés auton 
alla meta kolakias touton paralabe.” In addition, Death explains to Abraham, 
“Tt is with great calm and in a pleasing form that I come to the just, en hésychia 
pollé kai kolakia proserchomai tois dikaiois” (17). But in the third century AD: 
“T ask you, the prefect asks you, do not try to fool me”; “like a wine with no 
odor at all, kept in a jar, you show no emotion in the wake of flattery.” 

This last meaning is that of kolakeuo in the LxXx, contrasting with pikraind 
(1 Esdr 4:31). Wis 14:17 denounces the sculpted images venerated on the 
orders of the tyrants: “They made a visible image of the king which they 
honored ... to flatter zealously one absent as though he were present.” In 
several literary texts, the kolakeia is friendly: “The young girl fusses over (or 
adulates) my companions the nymphs and honors them earnestly” (Menander, 
Dysk. 37). “The trainer must exercise the athletes, or rather flatter them ... 
when he is working as well as when they are exercising” (Philostratus, Gym. 
29). But most often the nuance is pejorative: “But you have spoiled this radiant 
glory, thanks to an unexpected noise, some joke by the shepherds” (Sophocles, 
Ichn. 154). The slave of Demos “flatters, cajoles, fawns upon him, tricks him” 
(Aristophanes, Eq. 48); “a hundred heads of accursed flatterers, in a circle, 
licked their lips” (Pax 756); “Is it not a great bondage to see those people 
invested with public office, them and their paid flatterers” (Vesp. 683). “With 
good reason that person obtains more from both gods and humans who instead 
of flattering them when they are in an awkward position remembers them 
especially when his circumstances are most prosperous.” 

The comedians and the moralists list the characteristics of the kolax, who is 
bent on profit, and distinguish him from the compliant person (areskos) who 
acts disinterestedly but out of “an innate desire to please” (Theophrastus, Char. 
5). Having defined flattery as “a shameful business, but profitable for the 
flatterer” (Char. 2.1), Theophrastus concludes, “In review, you will see the 
flatterer say and do all the things that he hopes will ingratiate him” (Char. 
2.13). In this Theophrastus is the heir of Aristotle, who makes kolakeia a vice 
opposed to kindness: “There are two kinds of people who are alway trying to 
please. The first, who wants only to make people happy, is the compliant 
person. The second, whose goal is to make people happy in order to profit in 
money or in goods that can be bought with money, is the flatterer” (Aristotle, 
Eth. Nic. 4.12.1127—10); “All flatters are servile” (Eth. Nic. 4.9.1224); “flattery 
and the flatterer are gratifying, because the flatterer pretends to be an admirer or 
a friend” (Aristotle, Rh. 1.11.1371). Moreover, the Stagirite places friendship 
between animosity and flattery (Eth. Eud. 3.7.1233—38) and emphasizes the 
contrast between the friend and the flatterer. 


From then on kolakeia is an item in catalogs of vices, starting with Philo, 
who inserts it along with perfidy (apistia) and cheating (phenakismos) and 
deceitfulness (apaté, Sacr. Abel and Cain 22). Sometimes flattery is presented 
as a vice opposite to philia: “In friendship, people fear the deceits of flattery as 
being very harmful”; sometimes as betraying the truth: false piety, which 
“flatters the One who is not vulnerable to flattery, who loves true worship ... 
that of a soul who brings truth as a pure and sole offering”; sometimes as 
spawning vanity: “All the people ... flattered Gaius by treating him with undue 
seriousness and conspiring to inflate his vanity.” 

So this is a vice that has diverse sources: natural inclination, as with 
Eurikles, “glib at dispensing flattery, without seeming to do so” (Josephus, Ant. 
16.301); the desire to please one’s neighbor; to glorify a prince (thus becoming 
a characteristic vice of a courtier); to excite the admiration of the crowd (thus 
becoming a vice of the orator): “Behold the flatters assassinating their victims 
and attacking their ears day and night; not only do they approve every word 
uttered, but they endlessly string together declarations and tirades. With their 
lips they express a thousand good wishes, but in their hearts they are always 
cursing” (Philo, Migr. Abr. 111). 

These usages of kolakeia can help determine in what sense St. Paul, who 
had never used a word of flattery toward the Thessalonians, thus provided a 
guarantee of the authenticity of his apostolic utterances (1 Thess 2:5); (a) 
whereas the flatterer is a deceiver and fawner, the emissary of Jesus Christ had 
always spoken only the truth; (b) he refused to gain the sympathy of his hearers 
by cajoling or flattering them; (c) he had not sought personal gain (money, 
hospitality, prestige) through more or less devious dealings; (d) his agapé, 
which does not hesitate to reprimand and correct, proves to everyone the 
authenticity of his affection — the opposite of blameworthy leniency. On this 
integrity of St. Paul’s conduct, cf. 1 Cor 1:17ff.; 2:1, 4 ff. 


KOTLE®, KOTOG 
kopiao, to work hard, grow weary; kopos, trouble, suffering, fatigue 
—see also LOy00c 


kopiao, S 2872; TDNT 3.827-830; EDNT 2.307; NIDNTT 1.262—263; MM 354; 
L&N 23.78, 25.289, 42.47; BAGD 443 | kopos, S 2873; TDNT 3.827-830; 
EDNT 2.307—308; NIDNTT 1.262—263; MM 355; L&N 22.7, 42.47; BAGD 
443 


Derived from kopto, “smite, strike a hard blow, cut, cut off, chop,” hence 
figuratively “tire out,” the action noun kopos means “a blow,” and usually 
“trouble, suffering, fatigue.” It is often associated with its synonym mochthos 
and especially with ponos, which figures in the Stoic vocabulary. It is difficult 
to translate it precisely, because it is used for every kind of physical and moral 
suffering, affliction, torment, difficulty, effort, and weariness, but in secular 
Greek especially for fatigue: “to know what effect a bath at the wrong time or 
needless fatigue will produce” (Hippocrates, VM 21); “spontaneous weariness 
(kopoi automatoi) is a sign of illness” (Hippocrates, Aph. 2.5; cf. Philostratus, 
Gym. 53); “fatigue and sleepiness are enemies of study” (Plato, Resp. 7.537 b); 
“T am exhausted with fatigue.” 

Nevertheless, the substantive and the verb kopiad are not much used in 
classical Greek, although they are common in the Lxx, where their meaning 
becomes more precise and more intense (especially the verb), because being 
tired becomes “be exhausted, tired out.” Amalek “cut off the retreat of those 
who were lagging behind when you were exhausted and tired out” (Deut 
25:18); “They struck down the Philistines from Micmash ... and the people 
were exhausted” (Hebrew ‘ip, 1 Sam 14:31); Ahithophel: “I would fall upon 
David when he is exhausted and weak”; one is worn out with moaning and 
weeping (Ps 6:6; 69:3). If Aopiad means “make a toilsome effort” (1 Sam 
17:39), it is used rather frequently in the sense of “work hard,” either physically 
or intellectually. Judg 5:26 — the workers’ hammers (Aopidnton, B); Eccl 2:18 — 
“T have hated all my work on which I have worked under the sun”; Wis 9:10 — 
“wisdom has worked beside me”; Sir 11:11 — “Such a person works, tires 
himself out, and presses on (esti kopion kai ponon kai speudon) and for all that 
is only in greater want”; 24:34 — “I have toiled not for myself alone but for all 
those who seek wisdom” (cf. 33:18; 51:27). We may note the formula “work in 
vain” or “for nothing,” which St. Paul takes up. 

Rarely kopos has the meaning “fatigue” (Gen 31:42) or “burden” (Deut 
1:12; Hebrew torah) or the softened meaning “boredom” (Sir 22:13), “care” 
(29:4), “depression” (Job 4:2), but usually retains the sense of “trouble, 
suffering, misfortune, misery.” Twice there is the intellectual nuance, “painful 
thinking” (Ps 73:5; Sir 13:26). 

These words are almost unknown in Philo. In Josephus, kopiad always 
means “grow weary,” but kopos retains the connotation of “excessive fatigue, 
exhaustion,” as a result of battle (War 5.307; Ant. 7.299), a night march (War 
5.68), wandering in the wilderness (Ant. 2.257), crossing the sea (3.25), work 
(7.48), illness (5.315), the sacrificing of victims (8.244). It brings on sleep (Life 
136; cf. T. Issach. 3.5), makes rest necessary (Ant. 5.315), affects beasts of 
burden (1.336: kopon ton hypozygion). 


All the preceding meanings are attested in the papyri and the inscriptions, 
first of all in the most weakened sense: “boredom, discouragement.” In the third 
century, Ptolemaeus writes to his father that he himself will come with friends 
to take delivery of five loads of wood, so that his father might not have the 
burden of transporting it (hina mé sy kopias, P.Mich. 511, 15); “We are not in 
the habit of inconveniencing the stratégos” (hina mé kopous parechomen 
stratégo, P.Giss.Univ. 27, 13); the trip taken by the mother of Dioscoros cannot 
inconvenience anyone (médeis soi kopon pareché, P.Princ. 70, 10). Then 
“fatigue, weariness”: a letter from Nicanor in the second-third century begins 
thus: “I have grown weary of writing you, and you have not answered me” (egd 
kekopiaka graphon soi, kai sy moi ouk antegrapsas, P.Oslo 160, 1). Usually 
exhaustion is the point. In February 107, Apollinarius, who is assigned to the 
Roman legion at Bostra, which is opening a route through the limes of Arabia, 
writes, “I give thanks to Sarapis and to good fortune. While everyone is being 
worn out all day long (panton kopidnton) cutting stones, I, as principalis, walk 
around doing nothing (diakind méden poion).” But the job is not without 
danger. At the same period, Terentianus writes from Alexandria to his father, 
“You know that we are working hard now to clean up the tumult and sedition in 
the city” (oides gar hoti kopiomen arti diotei kathairoumen ton thorybon kai 
akatastasian tés poleds, P.Mich. 477, 28-29). Kopiad means “work,” kopiatai 
are gravediggers, and kopos is “expense, costs,” and especially difficulties: “We 
never had so much difficulty in winnowing it (barley)” (P.Oxy. 1482, 6); “With 
great difficulty (meta pollon kopon) we made him accept the obligation to see 
to it (the silage of Pois) at the former rent” (P.Sarap. 92, 11); “With great 
difficulty I obtained from Penemgeus, with no written document, the eighty 
drachmas that I have sent you” (P.Sarap. 97, 5). These kopoi are also 
“torments” which sometimes are expressed in groans and cries of pain: 
“Brother, the torments and headaches of this city” (adelphe, tous kopous kai tas 
kephalargias tés poleos tautés, P.Apoll. 45, 1; eighth century); “It is for my 
torment (eis tous kopous mou) and not for my rest (ouk eis anesin) that they laid 
hands on him” (P.Apoll. 45, 13); for the reconciliation of a mother and her son 
who are involved in a lawsuit: “I send you the letter addressed to me on the 
subject of this painful trial” (charin tou kopou). 

With regard to the NT formula kopon (kopous) parechd tini (“give care, 
make trouble for someone”), Moulton-Milligan compare BGU 844, 12: “For he 
troubles me in my weakness” (kopous gar moi parechei asthenountei, AD 83); 
P.Tebt. 21, 10: “If he gives you trouble, go up with him” (ean de soi kopous 
pareché synanabaine auto, 115 BC). We may add P.Princ. 70, 10; P.Giss.Univ. 
27, 13; Pap.Graec.Mag. 14 b (vol. 2, p. 132); SB 8247, 8; 9017, 28; 9271, 4 
(first-second century), and an ostracon in which Paulina complains to her 


brother Titus concerning her husband’s poor behavior and asks him to 
intervene: “Because my husband Aponius gives me trouble since he knows that 
I have no one” (hoti kopous moi parechei Aponios ho emos aner dia to eidenai 
auton hoti oudenan echo). 

The six occurrences of kopiao in the Gospels — where kopos does not appear 
— conform to secular Greek usage: the lilies of the field neither toil nor spin 
(Matt 6:28 = Luke 12:27); “Come to me, all you who are weary and 
overburdened, and I will give you rest.” After the miraculous catch of fish, 
Simon Peter declares to Jesus: “We wore ourselves out all night without 
catching anything” (Luke 5:5). When Jesus arrived at Jacob’s well at noon, in 
the heat of the day, after climbing the high plateau of Samaria, Jesus was more 
than usually tired (kekopiakos, “exhausted,” John 4:6); the day’s journey was 
unusually difficult. This explains not only the fact that he did not go with his 
disciples to buy provisions at Sychar but also that he sat down just as he was 
(houtos), i.e., on the ground, without choosing some other place. The important 
text (because it seems to be at the root of the Pauline identification of kopos 
with the apostolic ministry) is John 4:38 — “I sent you to harvest that which has 
cost you no trouble; others have taken the trouble (have labored, sown, etc.) and 
you have entered into their labor” (ho ouk hymeis kekopiakate; alloi 
kekopiakasin, kai hymeis eis ton kopon auton eiselélythate). The contrast 
between sowers and reapers is made in terms of the labor provided by the 
former and the relatively easy work done by the latter. Jesus is the one who 
defined the apostolic ministry as kopos, painful toil. 

Beginning with his earliest epistles, St. Paul uses kopiao and kopos to refer 
to his own labor, and in the first instance his manual work. After all, he was a 
tentmaker (Acts 18:3, skénopoios); this was rough work, since the Ephesians 
made off with overalls or aprons (simikinthia) and handkerchiefs that were 
soaked with the apostle’s sweat (Acts 19:12). This was not a temporary 
occupation for him, but a trade at which he worked in order not to have to live 
off of the communities that he evangelized: “You remember, brothers, our labor 
and fatigue (ton kopon hémon kai ton mochthon). Night and day we worked 
(ergazomenoi) in order not to be a burden on any of you” (1 Thess 2:9; repeated 
at 2 Thess 3:8). “We wear ourselves out working with our own hands” 
(kopiomen ergazomenoi tais idiais chersin, 1 Cor 4:12). To the Ephesian elders, 
he notes that the money so earned allowed him to help with the needs of the 
poor; this work — in Christian terms — is thus inspired by brotherly love: “I 
showed you that it is by working thus (houtos kopiontas) that we must sustain 
the weak and remember the words of the Lord Jesus, ‘It is more blessed to give 
than to receive’ ” (Acts 20:35). 


But this labor comes to encompass more and more all of the efforts, cares, 
constraints, austerities, and labors of the apostolic ministry. If a church is 
submitted to trial and danger, Paul fears that his “trouble” in building it up 
might have been in vain, his sacrifices pointless (1 Thess 3:5; Gal 4:11; Phil 
2:16). He did not spare himself: “I worked more abundantly than all (the other 
preachers)” (1 Cor 15:10; ekopiasa); “Are they ministers of Christ? I more. In 
more abundant labors (en kopois perissoterds),” in prisons, blows, danger of 
death, hunger and thirst (2 Cor 11:27). The proclamation of the gospel in the 
midst of the worst adversities is a dramatic battle: “For this cause I wear myself 
out in the fight (eis ho kai kopid agonizomenos) with the energy of Christ, who 
works mightily in me” (Col 1:29); “it is for this that we toil and fight” 
(kopiomen kai agonizometha). 

Another series of texts uses kopos and kopiao to refer to the achievements 
of the Christian life, the efficiency of faith, endurance in hope, love’s labors and 
devotion; “Beloved brethren ... surpass yourselves in the Lord’s work (en t6 
ergo tou Kyriou), knowing well that your labor is not in vain in the Lord” (ho 
kopos hymon ouk estin kenos en Kyrio, 1 Cor 15:58). In the edification of the 
church and the service of God, the “labors” are diverse, notably among the 
founders of communities, apostles, and preachers. The labor of the “converter” 
is one thing; the lesser toil of those who follow another (2 Cor 10:15); a part of 
the fruits belongs first of all to the farmer who has worked hard (2 Tim 2:6, ton 
kopionta georgon), although “the one who plants and the one who waters are 
one; but each one shall receive his own pay, according to his own toil” (ton 
idion misthon lémpsetai kata ton idion kopon, 1 Cor 3:8). In the first place are 
those responsible for the churches: “We ask you, brethren, to recognize those 
who toil among you (tous kopidntas en hymin), those who are your superiors in 
the Lord” (1 Thess 5:12), the elders, “especially those who toil at the word and 
at teaching,” but also Christian families, like the household of Stephanas and 
those who have the same zeal and collaborate with each other, spending 
themselves without sparing any trouble (1 Cor 16:16), and also women of 
signal devotion, like Mary (Rom 16:6), Tryphena, Tryphosa, and Persis (16:12) 
who toiled so (polla ekopiasen), probably in service to the poor, in hospitality, 
helping the preachers, etc. 

We may sum up in a few words. In the NT, kopos/kopiao, “work hard,” 
means (1) constant, exhausting manual labor; (2) the fatigue of long, incessant 
missionary wanderings; (3) blows, wounds, and suffering endured in the course 
of stonings and riots; (4) slanders and insults by enemies, the humiliations of 
imprisonment; (5) the difficulties of governing and exercising apostolic 
authority; (6) the preparation of sermons, speeches given in the open air, the 
editing of epistles; (7) care for all the churches and for each soul (2 Cor 11:28- 


29; Heb 13:17), who will not be saved on the steep path except through costly 
endurance and violence (Matt 11:12). There is no Christian life, no apostolic 
ministry, without rough, persevering labor. 


KOGHEW, KOGLLLOG 
kosme6, to put in order, adorn, prepare; kosmios, respectable, well ordered 


kosmeo, S 2885; TDNT 3.867; EDNT 2.309; NIDNTT 1.521, 524, 526; MM 
355-356; L&N 79.12; BAGD 445 | kosmios, S 2887; TDNT 3.895-896; EDNT 
2.309-313; NIDNTT 1.521, 524; MM 356; L&N 66.10, 88.48; BDF §59(2); 
BAGD 445 


The denominative verb kosmeo — formed from kosmos, meaning “order, good 
order,” then “adornment” (Strabo 3.4.17), “omament” (SB 8381, 1; 8550, 3), 
and “glory, honor” (SB 8140, 26) — always retains the fundamental meaning “to 
put in order,” and so “to prepare” the table (Dittenberger, Sy/. 1038 A 11), a 
meal (Sir 29:26; Ezek 23:41), or a lamp that someone “puts in order” by filling 
it with oil (Matt 25:7); to organize or finish a work (Sir 38:28). Thus the 
Creator not only brought beings into existence but ordered them well (Ps 
104:24), made an orderly work (Sir 16:27; 42:21). What we call the cosmos 
(P.Lond. 981; vol. 3, p. 241), the universe, is the “order of the world.” These 
wise arrangements ornament things and persons (Sir 25:1; Eccl 12:9), 
especially buildings; Solomon decorated the temple with precious stones; the 
royal house was decorated with hangings (Esth 1:6); the unclean spirit, 
returning to the dwelling from which it was driven out, “finds it empty 
(available), swept (cleaned), decorated,” ready for the spirit to move back in; 
the scribes and Pharisees build the tombs of the prophets and adorn the 
monuments to the righteous, multiplying the sculptures on the facade or in the 
underground chambers, like Phasael providing for the decorating of the tomb of 
his father Antipater, taphon ekosmei to patri (Josephus, Ant. 14.284). By 
“ordering the [sacred] seasons perfectly,” David set the liturgical calendar and 
adored its feast-times (Sir 47:10; cf. 50:14; 2 Macc 9:16). Finally, kosmeo is 
used in particular for sacred (Sir 45:12; 50:9) or royal vestments, and for 
women’s dress or accoutrements, as for the heavenly Jerusalem — at the same 
time a city and a woman — prepared like a fiancée (Rev 19:7) and adorned for 
her husband. 

Cultic regulations often specified the dress of worshipers (Dittenberger, Syl. 
999, 2-13). Similarly, St. Paul, in prescribing the appearance of the Ephesians 
in their assemblies for worship, tells them “to be attired decently (en katastolé 


kosmio), to adorn themselves with modesty and sobriety (meta aidous kai 
sophrosynés kosmein heautas),” just as 1 Pet 3:5 set forth a model for the dress 
of Christian women, namely that worn by the holy women of old (“ekosmoun 
heautas, they adorned themselves”). The verb chosen — “put oneself in order” — 
here refers to the correctness of a well-fitted garment, in no way outlandish or 
provocative: Christian women should dress themselves in good taste, 
“appropriately.” 

The connection between kosmios, sophron (sophrosyné), and aidos is so 
constant in the Hellenistic period that it must be considered a literary topos 
from Xenophon on; its point is always to emphasize conformity to the rules of 
decency and modesty, the control of attitude and bearing: beauty is joined in its 
possessor “with modesty and reserve, met’ aidous kai sophrosynés” (Xenophon, 
Symp. 1.8; cf. Cyr. 8.1.31); “the goal of human learning is to inspire restraint 
and moderation (aid6 kai sophrosynén) in the soul, virtues whose most visible 
manifestation is that one blushes if the occasion arises” (Philo, Heir 128); virtue 
“causes to arise and contemplate beauty that is noteworthy for its modesty and 
moderation (aidous kai sophrosynés), beauty that is unmarred, unspotted, truly 
pure”; a young man dresses with modesty and restraint, aidoi kai sophrosyné 
kosmeitai neos”; the prostitute can put on a decent exterior, schéma kosmion kai 
sophron (Spec. Laws 1.102; cf. Plutarch, Praec. ger. rei publ. 4.800 f: anér 
sophron kai kosmios), but Moses expels her from the city, because she is a 
stranger to “decency, modesty, chastity, and the other virtues (kosmiotétos kai 
aidous kai sophrosynés).” 

The honorific decrees sum up the life of an honest person in two words, 
zésanta kosmios (having lived kosmios), often explicated zésasan kosmios kai 
sophronos (MAMA VII, 472; cf. I.Magn., 162, 6; from the first century); a 
physician: “for his medical art and the kosmiotés of his way of life” (epi te té 
techné tes iatrikés kai té kosmiotéti ton éthon, I.Magn. 113, 11 = Dittenberger, 
Syl. 807). “Having lived a life that was modest and kosmios and praiseworthy 
... for his kosmios conduct” (zésas bion aidémona kai kosmion kai axion 
epainou ... epi te kosmid anastrophé, MAMA VIII, 414, 9, 14); “having lived 
kosmios and modestly and as a paragon of virtue.” Similar praise is accorded 
women whose virtue is adorned with “restraint, moderation, decency” (Philo, 
Sacr. Abel and Cain 27), like Flavia Ammion in the first century, “on account 
of her virtue and the kosmiotés and purity of her life”; Ammia in the second 
century, “pure and moderate and adorned with all virtue in manner of life and 
wifely affection”; Appia: “moderate and kosmios daughter” (thygatera 
sophrona kai kosmian, MAMA VIII, 469, 4; cf. 407, 14). These virtues are like 
apparel that gives an air of style and distinction, dia tén kosmiodtatén autés 
(Dittenberger, Or. 474, 9, at Pergamum). The Greeks have such a sense of 


beauty that they see the virtues, or perfect deportment, as a sort of ornament 
that enchants the eyes and stirs admiration. The Christians of Asia Minor would 
consequently have appreciated this union of the ethical and the esthetic in the 
exhortations of St. Paul that use the language of their contemporaries. 

A slightly different connotation is present in the quality required of 
candidates for the episkopé: sophron, kosmios, philoxenon (1 Tim 3:2), which 
would be understood in the sense of “well-mannered, honorable, 
distinguished.” These men must have not only a decent life, like the women, 
but dignity, combining seriousness and courtesy. Much more so the kosmios 
man, who has a “sense of responsibility, a feeling of duty and decency ... who 
is able to give each his due and does nothing but what is honest, just, and 
appropriate.” 

A new connotation appears in Titus 2:10, where Christian slaves honor the 
teaching of our Savior God through their virtue, hina tén didaskalian ... 
kosmosin en pasin; that is, the doctrine that came from Christ and is preached in 
the church (didaskalia) receives from the behavior of the slaves not just new 
luster, the adornment that works add to the truth, but a tribute. In the first 
century, moreover, kosmed commonly means “honor, do homage, make 
famous.” By raising a monument to one’s mother, one does homage to her, just 
as “Tabeis has adorned his very sweet mother Koudan” (MAMA VIII, 108). 
Lolla “has adored the virtues of her ancestors by the example of her way of 
life”; one “adorns” a gymnasion by attracting ephebes to it; a city is honored 
(Mic 6:9, tis kosmései polin; Dittenberger, Syl. 326, 15; Thucydides 2.42.2) by 
edifices; a province (SEG XXIII, 433, 2, kosmésein Thessalian), all Greece 
(SEG I, 329, 47), or one’s country is adorned by sentiments worthy of one’s 
ancestors, city, country. Thus renown is consolidated or augmented by an 
irreproachable manner of life. So slaves, these s6mata or res at the bottom of 
the human hierarchy, are able, through the splendor of their conduct, to honor 
God and increase the attractiveness of the gospel in the hearts of pagans. 


Kp0ATH 
krypté, hidden or secret place 


krupte, S 2926; TDNT 3.957—1000; EDNT 2.322; MM 361; L&N 28.78; 
BAGD 454 


This substantive is a biblical hapax whose meaning cannot be precisely 
determined. It appears for the first time in the third century BC in two analogous 
“architectural” texts. Callixenus, Alex. 1: “Walls and windows surrounded the 


‘crypto-portico’ on every side”; PSI 547, 18 gives a list of parts of a house 
(doors, windows, etc.), adding “the crypt (i-e., cellar) similarly plastered.” In 
the first century, Strabo mentions that “before the entrance there are crypts, 
numerous and long” (prokeintai de ton eisodon kryptai tines makrai kai pollai, 
17.1.37); and Josephus says that “Castor and his companions set the tower afire 
and jumped through the flames into the vault beneath it.” From these data the 
conclusion is drawn that Arypté means an underground chamber or vault, a 
cellar, a covered passageway, a hidden corner or corridor; but none of these 
meanings seems to fit the Gospel text. 

According to Luke 11:33, “No one lights a lamp to put it in the cellar (?) or 
under the bushel (eis Aryptén tithésin oude hypo ton modion) but on the 
lampstand (all’ epi tén lychnian) so that those who come in see the brightness.” 
The Jewish lamp (lychnos, Hebrew nér), made of terra-cotta, is a small oil 
receptacle with a wick. It is placed on a wooden or bronze lampstand (lychnia, 
Hebrew mnorah) so that from a goodly height the flame can illuminate the 
whole room. This useful arrangement is contrasted with putting the lamp under 
a bushel, where the light would be useless. The modios is not a vessel for grain 
but a small piece of furniture, a sort of tub in the form of a truncated cone 
whose base is supported by three or four feet and which contains the wheat 
supply needed for the household. It can be used as a table or a plate. The 
purpose of the light being to illuminate, hiding it by placing it under a piece of 
furniture would be useless. 

In fact, Luke 11:33 is a doublet of Luke 8:16, which is more explicit: “No 
one, after lighting a lamp, hides it under a vase (kalyptei auton skeuei) or places 
it under a bed.” Most likely the verb kalypto was used first and gave rise to 
krypté, whose meaning it specifies; that meaning is preserved in Gos. Thom. 
33: “For no one lights a lamp (and) puts it under a bushel, nor does he put it ina 
hidden place, but he puts it upon the lampstand, so that all who go in and come 
out may see its light.” At least if we are not to envision a Greco-Roman 
dwelling, this Arypté cannot be a cellar; an ordinary Palestinian home did not 
have one. We might well identify it with “the niche opened up in a wall where 
objects were packed in,” or as we would say today, “in the cupboard.” Finally, 
the most correct translation seems to be “in a nook.” 

Be that as it may, the light of Luke 11:33 is Christ himself and his teaching, 
which appear with the best possible visibility. In Matt 5:15, the light is that of 
the disciples; they radiate the light of revelation, taking care not to hide it. 


KUPLAKOG 
kyriakos, belonging to the emperor; belonging to the Lord 


kuriakos, S 2960; TDNT 3.1095-1096; EDNT 2.328-331; NIDNTT 2.510, 518; 
MM 364; L&N 12.10; BDF §113(2); BAGD 458 


A. Deissmann noted that the adjective kyriakos is not a biblical word, but it is 
frequently attested in secular Greek. St. Paul and St. John borrowed it from the 
commonly used, official language: “concerning the emperor” or better 
“belonging to the emperor”; it derives from kyrios in the sense of “possessor.” 

Its first known occurrence is in the edict of Tiberius Julius Alexander, 6 
June 68: “knowing that it also suits the emperor’s accounts (tais kyriakais 
pséphois) that those who are able should carry out these activities of their own 
volition, zealously”; “that in no case shall free men be kept in any prison at all, 
at least if they are not malefactors, nor in the praktoreion, with the exception of 
debters to the imperial accounts, opheilontes eis ton kyriakon logon” (ibid., line 
18); these debtors to the state or to the imperial finances are payable to the 
proprietor. 

The kyriakos logos is constantly mentioned in the papyri, as is kyriakos 
phiskos in the inscriptions. But this adjective is used with many other terms, 
notably to lands on which the fiscus is payable (Avriaké gé; P.Giss. 48, 8; 
P.Petaus 25, 20), over against ousiaké gé. To the examples supplied by 
Moulton-Milligan, we might add ta kyriaka ktémata (property, P.Oxf. 3, 4), té 
pros ta kyriaka pragmata epimeleia (business, P.Brem. 37, 10), tas kyriakas 
misthdseis (rents, P.Mich. 174, 9), proteron ousa hypo kyriakon chorton 
(pasture, P.Mich. 620, 76), kyriakos oinos (wine, P.Oxy. 1578, 7), apophora en 
té tautés kratései kai kyreiaké apophora ton periteinomenon (payment, SB 
6951, 28; cf. 9050, col. V, 12; from the first-second century); “whatever the 
sum we are assessed for the fiscus, we pay it” (P.Oxy. 2562, 10). 

It is clearly in a much loftier sense of the word that 1 Cor 11:20 notes that to 
participate in the Eucharist without practicing brotherly love “is not to eat the 
Lord’s Supper, ouk estin kyriakon deipnon phagein.” Rather, it is a private 
meal, one that no longer has the spirit of the liturgical act that was instituted by 
the Lord and remains consecrated to him. This formula was the inspiration for 
an inscription on a eucharistic table: Hygiainon phage kyriakon (deipnon)” (SB 
7265). Pagan texts mention the hagia kyriaké, and in ecclesiatical language to 
kyriakos (oikion) seems to mean “the house of the Lord,” the church. 

Sunday is mentioned in this way in Rev 1:10 — “I was in the Spirit on the 
kyriaké hémera” (egenomén en pneumati en té kyriaké hémera). To this 
compare this tomb inscription from the seventh century: “God’s servant fell 
asleep at the tenth hour, at the dawning of the Lord’s Day, the day of the 
resurrection of Christ” (hora dekaté diaphaousais kyriakés tais anastaseos tou 
Christou, SB 7564, 15); and in pagan texts, Sebasté refers to the day of the 


emperor, when his birthday was celebrated. This was a way of specifying a 
precise date, for example: “In the twentieth year of Tiberius Caesar Augustus, 
in the month of August, on the day of Sebasté.” But in the Christian religion, 
the Lord’s Day is the one that is set aside for him. 


KUPLOG, KDPIED@ 
kyrios, master, lord, Lord, sir; Ayrieud, to be master, take possession of, 
possess 


kurios, S 2962; TDNT 3.1039-1095; EDNT 2.328-331; NIDNTT 2.508520; 
MM 365-366; L&N 12.9, 37.51, 53.62, 57.12, 87.53, 87.56; BDF §§5(3a), 
188(2), 254(1), 268(2), 147(3); BAGD 458-460 | kurieuo, S 2961; TDNT 
3.1097; EDNT 2.328; NIDNTT 2.510, 518; MM 364-365; L&N 37.50; BDF 
§177; BAGD 458; ND 5.74 


The substantive kyrios, “master, legal representative, sir,” was formed in the 
fourth century BC from the substantivized adjective to kyrion, “master of, 
having authority, sovereign,” from which it is barely distinguishable. The first 
meaning of this adjective is “having power”; “taste for the beautiful and 
irresistible might” (dynamin kyridteron, Pindar, Ol. 1.168), whether it is a 
matter of self-control, of being master of a city (Plutarch, Quaest. conv. 6.8.2) 
and governing it, of successful politics (Demosthenes, Chers. 8.69), and 
especially being head of an estate: “My mother no longer had power (kyria) 
over her property to give me what she would have liked.” The second meaning 
is “decisive, regular, important, principal,” “highest of all” (Ep. Arist. 2), such 
as an “appointed day” (Euripides, Or. 48) or a day “marked by a new birth” 
(Aeschylus, Ag. 766), official (P.Princ. 165, 10) or a “decisive opinion, because 
we rely on numerous authorities” (Plato, Leg. 1.638 d). Hence it is used for 
authorized witnesses (Phlb. 67 b; Symp. 218d), and the meaning “valid” occurs 
constantly in the papyri, notably with the present imperative esto, whether 
regarding a stipulation (P.Fouad 38, 10), a security deposit (20, 11; P.Mert. 98, 
18; P.Oxy. 3204, 26), a proxy (P.Phil. 16, 8, epitropiké), an agreement 
(P.Fouad 33, 34; P.Stras. 399, 13), a receipt, a sale, a contract, a will (P. Wisc. 
13, 9, diathéké; P.K6In 100, 18; P.Col. VII, n. 188, 25; SB 10756, 18), an act of 
cession (parachorésis, BGU 1738, 29; P.Wisc. 9, 30), a deposition 
(cheirographia), a lease (misthdsis), or any written act: to gramma, hé graphé 
kyria (SB 11248, 63, 102). 

The substantive kyrios refers to the one who commands, a boss, a master, 
notably the owner of a slave, but also the master of a household (Menander, 


Dysk. 73, 98), the head of a family (P.Oxy. 288, 36), the head and master of 
inhabitants (Plutarch, Arat. 50.9; Josephus, Ant. 11.54), an officeholder 
(prophet, priest, scribe, C.Ord.Ptol. 43, 2; P.K6In 85, 1), the owner of a ship 
(BGU 1932, 11) or of real estate. This is the sense of “the master of the house” 
(ho kyrios tés oikias) in Mark 13:35 (cf. P.Tebt. 5, 147: tous kyrious ton oikion). 

In Greek and Egyptian law, a wife or daughter is assisted by a legal 
guardian, a tutor (ho kyrios), which would indicate a different legal capacity for 
women than for men; but the documents vary a great deal. Sometimes it is 
specified that the woman contracts “with a guardian” (meta kyriou, P.Aberd. 
30, 4; 65, 1; P.Alex. 7, 8), sometimes “without guardian” (chdris kyriou or aneu 
kyriou [BGU 2070, 6], mé echousa kyrion [P.Stras. 241, 5]). This legal 
meaning does not occur in the Bible. 

As a common title of courtesy, kyrios is used for a speaker (as the French 
still say maitre, cf. English mister; Epictetus 3.23.11, 3.23.19; cf. 4.1.57; BGU 
2190, 1: to megaloprepestato kyrid Phoibammoni magisteri), a physician 
(2.15.15; 3.10.15), a soothsayer (2.7.9), a philosopher (3.22.38). It becomes the 
equivalent of the English “sir” (P.Wisc. 21, 5, 12; P.Brem. 12, 20 and 27; 
P.Phil. 33, 17; P.Oslo 49, 10; P.Laur. 39, 10; 41, 1; 107, 5; P.Genova 70, 1, 4; 
84, 1) or “madam” (P.Oxy. 3313, 28: “we wish you good health, madam,” 
errosthai se euchometha, kyria) as when the cithara player Nero addresses his 
audience, “Sirs (kyrioi mou), hear me favorably” (Dio Cassius 61.20.1). Much 
more respect is implied, however, when the word is used for superiors, a 
stratégos or the prefect — as we use “Excellency” — and when used for members 
of the same family it takes on connotations of affection, even veneration. It is 
used by a son to his father (16 patri kai kyrio pleista chairein), by a son or 
daughter to a venerated mother (té kyria mou métri), to a husband, a brother, a 
sister, even a son (P.Oxy. 123, 1 and 24; P.Mich. 510, 1). 

With its meanings “lord” and “master,” kyrios inevitably took on a religious 
meaning. Pindar already terms Zeus “kyrios of all.” In the Hellenistic period, 
kyrios is the constant epithet with sovereign divinities, notably Isis (“I have 
come to find our divine Lady Isis”) and Sarapis, but also for all the other gods — 
Hermes (P.Giss. 85, 6; SB 10278, 5), Artemis (BGU 535, 9), Soknopaios, etc. — 
to the point that Brutus can say, “I am neither king nor god” by saying oute 
basileus oute kyrios (Plutarch, Brut. 30.3). 

In effect, we can say that in the Orient “Lord” always expresses royal 
dignity, connoting the dependency of subjects or vassals in submission to the 
sovereign. In the fourteenth century Bc, the Amarna letters call Pharaoh “lord” 
(bélu) and his vassal “servant” (ardu); he is master of people and lands. In 
Egypt, the Ptolemies, as successors of the Pharaohs, inherit their divine 
character: Ptolemy XII is “the Lord King God” (Dittenberger, Or. 186, 8), and 


Ptolemy XIV and Cleopatra are hoi kyrioi theoi megisthoi. At Rome, the 
emperor was divinized. Augustus was called theos kai kyrios kaisar Autokrator 
in 12 Bc; his successors almost always retained the title kyrios, especially Nero: 
“Nero, lord of the whole world” (ho tou pantos kosmou kyrios Neron). The 
word not only expresses sovereignty and majesty but also, in connection with 
the idea of divinity, suggests to the whole world that Caesar the beneficent god 
(SB 9735) and Roman savior, and he alone, dominates the whole world. Oaths 
were sworn per genium Caesaris. 

In the Lxx, the commonplace meanings of kyrios are again found: “master 
of a household” (Judg 19:22—23), “owner” of a bull (Exod 21:28-29; 22:10— 
15), of a cistern (21:34), or of a slave (21:46, 8; Judg 19:11-12; cf. Gen 39:1— 
4, 8, 16); and especially the courtesy title, with nuances ranging from simple 
“sir” for a person not known by name (Gen 24:18; 31:35) to “Your 
Excellency.” It is the formal term for the sovereign (“My lord the king”) who is 
God’s anointed (1 Sam 26:23; 2 Sam 1:14, 16). 

The great innovation of the Lxx is on the religious level. On the one hand, it 
uses kyrios to translate not only the Hebrew ‘Gdon, ‘donay, Aramaic maré’, but 
especially the divine tetragrammaton (YHWH), so that the term for the God of 
Israel is “Lord.” He himself affirms, “I am the Lord” (ego eimi Kyrios). On the 
other hand, “theology” is elaborated in terms of this sovereignty of a powerful, 
transcendent God who must be feared and loved. His throne is in the heavens 
(Ps 103:19; Sir 1:8). He is the Most High (Kyrios hypsistos, Ps 97:9; Sir 26:16; 
50:19; Dan 2:19), whose glory abides forever (Exod 16:7, 10; Num 14:10; Hab 
2:14; Ezek 8:4; Ps 104:31; 138:5), the Lord God Almighty. He has servants to 
whom he gives his orders (prostagmata) and who call upon him as despota 
kyrie (Jdt 11:10; Isa 10:33; Jonah 4:3; Dan 9:15; Sir 23:1; 2 Macc 15:4; cf. 
Philo, To Gaius 286; Josephus, Ant. 20.90) or as “Lord King” who reigns 
forever (Exod 15:18; Ps 146:10), the equivalent of “Lord and God” (Jer 
31:18:Bar 2:27; 3:6). It is insisted that he is “the Lord God of the gods” (Ps 
50:1; 95:3; 96:4), “the Lord is great, our Lord is greater than all the gods.” This 
is not only a confession of his transcendence but a proclamation that he is 
unique — in a world (first of all Alexandrian) which bowed down before so 
many other kyrioi both flesh and blood and wood or metal. 

In the NT, the secular meanings of kyrios are again found, notably as an 
expression of respect and a formal address, but especially the designation of 
God as Lord of heaven and earth (Matt 11:25; Luke 10:21; cf. Acts 17:24), the 
God of Israel, the master of times (Mark 13:20; Acts 1:24; 2:47) and of people 
(Luke 1:28, 38; 2 Thess 3:16). He must be served (Rom 12:11; 2 Tim 2:24) and 
pleased (1 Cor 7:32, 34; Eph 5:10); his work must be done (1 Cor 16:10). He is 


unique (“one Lord,” Eph 4:5), and when his power and sovereignty are exalted, 
he is obviously thereby contrasted with falsely divinized sovereigns. 

The chief innovation of the NT — because it founds the new religion — is the 
application of this title to Jesus, and that straightforwardly as a royal and 
messianic title. It is not easy to know what meaning the word had on the lips of 
those who were asking him for a miracle, although the Canaanite woman adds 
“Son of David” (Matt 15:22; 20:30). In any event, strangers, disciples, and 
apostles always address Jesus as Lord, and the Master acknowledged the fitness 
of this title: “You call me Master and Lord, and you are right; that is what I 
am.” In the eschatological parables, given at the end of his career, Jesus 
presents himself as king: “You do not know when your Lord will come” (Matt 
24:42). After Easter morning, Mary Magdalene calls him “Rabboni,” and the 
apostle Thomas worships him: “My Lord and my God” (John 20:25). 
Resurrected, Jesus is the heavenly king: “God has made him Lord and Christ” 
(Acts 2:36), the “Lord of glory” (1 Cor 2:8; 2 Cor 4:4), the God of the 
Christians. 

St. Paul elaborates this theology in contrast to the ideology of divinized 
humans: “If there are indeed claimed gods in heaven and earth, many gods and 
many lords, for us there is only one God the Father ... and one Lord Jesus 
Christ”; “We preach ... Christ as Lord” (2 Cor 4:5; Col 2:6; 3:24); “Let every 
tongue proclaim that Jesus Christ is Lord,” that is, God. Such is the object of 
faith profession and worship: “Believe in the Lord Jesus and you will be 
saved.” Henceforth Christians are “those who call upon the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” that is, who worship his divine majesty and implore his sovereign 
protection. 

Kyrieuod. — This denominative verb, signifying “be master, take possession 
of, possess,” is normally construed with a genitive object, but beginning from 
AD 6 (P.K6ln 155, 6), it appears more and more frequently construed with the 
accusative (P.Grenf. I, 21, 13; P.Lond. 121, 188; vol. 1, p. 111: tou kyrieuontos 
tén holén oikoumenén). Its subject can be any holder of authority, even a child 
who holds royal power (Josephus, Ag. Apion 1.148) or officials (proedroi) who 
could assess fines (Aeschines, In Tim. 1.35), but especially military leaders and 
princes who take possession of or seize land, property, or persons; and 
eminently the sovereign God, master of everything: ho kyrieudn (Ep. Arist. 45, 
269; Pap.Graec.Mag. 1.214: “the ruler of all the angels” [ho kyrieuon panton 
angelon]; XII, 115: “ruler of the whole universe” [ho kyrieudn tou pantos 
kosmou]). In Epictetus 2.19.1, ho kyrieuon logos is the ruling or dominating 
argument. 

In the papyri, the verb most often designates the owner of a slave (P.Oslo 
40, 19) or of a house and property, but especially one who has the rights to the 


produce of some land, the harvest from a certain territory. So it is constantly 
associated with the verb krateo or epikrated (SB 11215, 9), katakrateo (Philo, 
Alleg. Interp. 3.220), but also despozo and archo (ibid. 3.187). 

Much used in the LXx, which uses it to translate the Hebrew verb masal, 
“reign, dominate,” Ayrieud has God as its subject only once, when Jehoshaphat 
says, “Yahweh, God of our fathers, are you not God of the heavens, and do you 
not govern all the kingdoms of the nations?” (2 Chr 20:6; cf. Dan 2:38). In fact, 
from its first occurrence it seems to have a pejorative nuance, since it expresses 
a punishment, if not a curse — that of the woman after the fall: “Your husband 
will have dominion over you” (Gen 3:16). It is also used for the extermination 
of enemies (Exod 15:9, Hebrew yaras) and in Yahweh’s punishment of his 
people in the time of the judges: “Those who hated them had dominion over 
them.” The other occurrences are neutral and refer only to the exercise of 
power, command, especially by generals and kings who seize territory or make 
themselves masters of their inhabitants. 

It is in this sense that Jesus states, “The kings of the nations exercise 
authority over them (Ayrieuousin auton), and their princes are called 
benefactors” (Luke 22:25), but a pejorative nuance is not excluded (cf. Mark 
10:43, katakyrieud; Acts 19:16; 1 Pet 5:3), since this mode of governing is in 
contrast to that of the Christian community, whose apostles are diakonoi (Luke 
22:26). There is even a certain irony: despite this tyranny, the title “benefactor” 
is conferred upon them. This nuance of despotism, constraint, or tyranny is 
found again in 2 Cor 1:24 — “It is not that we hold dictatorial power over your 
faith, but we cooperate for your joy.” There is only one Kyrios, whose 
transcendence is hailed by 1 Tim 6:15 — “the King of those who reign and the 
Lord of those who wield sovereignty.” What is new in the NT is the 
metaphorical meaning of Ayrieud: death no longer holds sway (Rom 6:9), nor 
does sin, since it has been dethroned by grace (6:14); but the law retains its 
authority, and “Christ has died and lived in order to hold sway over the dead 
and the living” (Rom 14:9). He has conquered every sovereignty, and the 
legitimacy of his dominion can never be contested. 


K@LOG 
komos, festive procession, feast, drunken feast 


komos, S 2970; EDNT 2.333; MM 367; L&N 88.287; BAGD 461 


The first meaning of this term is “festive procession,” something that formed a 
part of certain religious festivals, like the Anthesteria; this was a parody of 


official processions and is linked to the birth of theater, since in it are found 
disguises, masks, mimic dance, and even exchanges of invective. Secondly, 
komos refers to the Apollonian paean or the Dionysiac dithyramb, associated 
with the arts of music and dance; thus in the catalogs of winners at the City 
Dionysia, komoi are the choruses sung and danced in honor of Dionysus. 

In the Hellenistic era, kOmos is used for a dinner and the diversion that go 
along with it, notably joyous singing. In the vision of the decurion Maximus: 
“like a spring flower, I stirred up my festal song.... Calliope sang a festal 
song.” The epitaph of a young woman who died at the age of twenty: “At the 
moment when the noise of the feast ... was going to resound in my father’s 
home.” But these feasts, accompanied by music and dance, degenerated, ending 
up in drunkenness and license. Philo denounces them: “In all your feasts and 
gatherings, see what expoits there are that stir up admiration and imitation ... 
drunkenness, drunken behavior, parties” (methé, paroinia, komoi, Philo, 
Cherub. 92; cf. Dio Chrysostom 4.110). 

The Bible uses the word only in this pejorative sense, making kKomos mean a 
drunken dinner party: “no more intemperate parties or drunkenness” (mé 
komois kai methais, Rom 13:13); “the works of the flesh ... drunkenness, 
orgies” (methai, komoi); “You fulfilled the will of the pagans in debaucheries, 
lust, free-flowing wine, orgies, drinking (oinophlygiais, komois, potois) — 
immoral, idolatrous practices” (1 Pet 4:3). 


d | 


LayYava 
lanchano, to cast lots, be chosen by lot, receive as one’s lot, receive 


lagchano, S 2975; TDNT 4.1-2; EDNT 2.335; NIDNTT 1.478; MM 368; L&N 
30.104, 30.106, 57.127; BDF §8171(2), 229(2), 400(3); BAGD 462 


This verb, much used in classical Greek but unknown in Matt and Mark, has 
three meanings in the NT. First of all: “cast lots.” At the foot of the cross, “the 
soldiers said to one another, let us not tear it (Jesus’ tunic), but let us cast lots to 
see whose it shall be.” Next: “to be chosen by lot.” It was the custom of the 
members of the priestly class to cast lots for the division of tasks in the temple 
service, and Zechariah, of the class of Abdia, “was chosen by lot to burn the 
incense,” in the same manner in which Saul was chosen to become king of 
Israel (1 Sam 14:47). In the inscriptions, /anchano is constantly used for a 
person chosen by lot to carry out some mission or function, notably the 
priesthood. But at Jerusalem the preparing and offering of the daily sacrifice 
were determined by casting lots four times: “The attendant said to the priests, 
‘Go and cast lots to decide who shall immolate, who shall shed (the blood), 
who shall get the coals from the inside altar and from the lamp, and who shall 
carry the parts up the ramp — the head and the legs and the feet.... ” The 
attendant said to them: ‘Those who have not yet burned incense, come draw 
lots’; they drew lots, each having his part.” Thus the priest Zechariah was 
chosen to offer the sacrifice of incense. This was a memorable occasion, 
because a priest did not have this task more than once in a lifetime. 

The third meaning of /anchano is “receive as one’s lot, gain a share, be paid 
one’s part,” like Solomon, whose lot it was to receive a good soul (Wis 8:19), 
or Judas, “who received this ministry as his portion.” If sometimes, as in these 
two texts, lanchano kléron is used (P.Oxy. 2407, 21; SEG IX, 1, 16 and 37; 
Dittenberger, Syl. 1109, 127; second century AD; Philo, Moses 1.157), or ek 
klérou (P.Tebt. 382, 5; from 30 BC to AD 1; P.Mich. 557, 10; from AD 116), this 
complement is usually suppressed (P.Tebt. 383, 14; in AD 46), and the verb 
means “to be awarded a right,” for example, a share of the sacrifices, the right 
to take part in something, privileges (I.Priene, 364, 8; Philo, Sobr. 54). In the 
papyri it is seen especially with regard to the parts of an inheritance or in 
contracts for the division of property. In the first century: “If I die, I leave my 
dwelling, which I obtained by the dividing of an inheritance” (tén mou oikésin 


hé elachon ek diaklérdseos, P.Dura 16 b 7); “one of the houses was allotted to 
Polemocrates.... They were awarded it in the following manner ...” (P.Dura 
19, 3, 6). “Horion for his part obtained....” 

Obviously, the verb has commonplace uses, such as “If you are not present, 
this matter will not receive a solution” (lysin ou lanchani touto, P.Mert. 80, 14); 
but also in funerary inscriptions: “The season that fell my lot was short” 
(meikron men ego t’elachon kyklon, CII, 1510, 7 = SB 6647); “Here lies 
Dalmatia.... She lives; she has found a path that is the end of death” (thanatoio 
telos lachousa keleuthon, I.Thas., 370, 20, a Christian epitaph from the fourth 
century). 

It is with this connotation of value that we must understand 2 Pet 1:1 — 
“Simon Peter ... to those who have obtained a faith as precious as ours” 
(lachousin pistin; cf. Jude 3, pistis paradotheisa, “the faith handed down”). The 
emphasis is on God’s free grace at the source of the distributing and the giving. 
We might compare Homer: “The subtle plan whereby Achilles would accept 
Priam’s gifts” (hos ken Achilleus doron ek Priamoio laché); Sib. Or. 3.580: “It 
is with justice that, having received their portion in the law of the Most High 
(nomou Hypsistou lachontes), [the holy race of] the pious shall dwell in their 
cities and in their luxuriant countryside in happiness and prosperity.” 


AG8pa (AdOpa) 


lathra, secretly 


lathra, S 2977; EDNT 2.335; MM 368; L&N 28.71; BDF 8826, 435; BAGD 
462 


“Call someone secretly” is a common expression. “Herod, having had the magi 
summoned secretly, learned from them the precise time of the appearing of the 
star” (Matt 2:7, lathra kalesas); “Saul gave this order to his servants: Speak 
secretly to David to tell him ...” Speaking or acting in secret can be a sign of 
discretion; thus a person might speak in a low voice, as when Martha invites her 
sister to join her and Jesus. Most often, however, this sort of secrecy goes along 
with evil intentions and evil deeds; sometimes it simply expresses surprise. In 
any event, acting secretly is the opposite of acting out in the open: “when the 
Jews everywhere began to agitate and to meet, when, both in secret and openly 
(ta men lathra, ta de kai phaneros) they had brought great trouble on the 
Romans” (Dio Cassius 69.13). Thus St. Paul protests against the lictors at 
Philippi, “Having beaten us publicly ... now they throw us out secretly” (kai 
nyn lathra hémas ekballousin). 


So lathra expresses what no one knows or sees — as when David arose 
secretly and went to the place where Saul was encamped, or when Moses’ 
mother nursed her child in her house for three months, away from most of the 
people (lanthanonta tous pollous, Philo, Moses 1.9; cf. Acts 26:26) — so that 
even interested parties are not alerted. 

This nuance of nondisclosure should be retained in John 11:28, where 
Mary, who is busy receiving the condolences of her Jerusalemite relations, is 
warned in a low voice by her sister that the Master is waiting for her. It is also 
the connotation in Matt 1:19 — “Joseph, her husband, being a just man and not 
wanting to expose her in public, decided to repudiate her secretly.” M. J. 
Lagrange explains his situation in this way: “Three options were available to 
Joseph: denouncing Mary (Deut 24:1; Lev 5:1); repudiating her secretly; or 
taking her with him, which would make the marriage definite.” The whole 
emphasis of the expression is on his decision for clemency and even more on 
the discretion of the planned separation, which would leave the mother’s honor 
intact. Denouncing his fiancée publicly, bringing a judicial action, could have 
led to her receiving the death penalty. Even with a private arrangement, 
avoiding a scandal could be difficult. Now Joseph, while he had scruples about 
accepting as his wife a fiancée who was expecting a child that was not his, and 
even though he had decided to send her away, wanted above all to avoid 
making a spectacle, avoid defaming Mary or tainting her reputation. The 
secrecy (lathra), then, has to do with the motive for the separation. 

Since this much is clear, we might wonder why St. Matthew credits this 
twofold decision to Joseph’s justice. If we understand dikaiosyné in the biblical 
sense of giving God and neighbor their due, it is not clear how it requires a 
secret break in the relationship. The truth, however, is that in the Koine, in 
sacred as well as secular texts, “justice” is synonymous with perfection and 
encompasses all the virtues, including first of all prudence, and in this sense: 
Joseph, a reflective man, does not unthinkingly follow an impulse; he 
deliberates (dikaios, thelon, ebouléthé, enthyméthentos), and that is why his 
decision is so thoroughly discreet. Moreover, the just person, often synonymous 
with epieikés (Josephus, Ant. 6.263; 10.155; 3 Macc 7:6—7; cf. above, pp. 34ff.), 
keeps from hurting anyone (Ep. Arist. 148; Diogenes Laertius 10.150). “Justice 
casts out hatred; humility destroys jealousy; the person who is just and humble 
is afraid to commit an injustice” (T. Gad 5.3). Such a person is therefore not 
only magnanimous (Antoninus Liberalis, Met. 5.1) but also benevolent and 
beneficent: “the just person must be benevolent” (dei ton dikaion einai 
philanthropon, Wis 12:19; SB 9974, 7; 10113, 8), possessing even philostorgia. 
And since sdaqah is linked with hesed, the just person is merciful. Such is the 
testimony of 1 Sam 24:18 (“You are more just than I, because you paid me 


back with good, whereas I paid you back evil”) and the blessing of Tobias by 
Raguel (“Excellent man, son of an excellent man, just and almsgiving, may the 
Lord give heaven’s blessing to you and your wife ...” — Tob 9:6, Sinaiticus). 
This is more than adequate to clarify St. Matthew’s vocabulary and vindicate 
St. Joseph’s goodness and generosity. 


LaktiCa 
laktizo, to kick 


laktizo, S 2979; TDNT 4.3; EDNT 2.335; MM 368; L&N 39.19; BAGD 463 


One of the first things the Lord said to Saul on the road to Damascus was “It is 
difficult for you to kick (/aktiz6) against the goads” (sk/léron soi pros kentra 
laktizein, Acts 26:14). The metaphor is taken from agricultural life: the farmer 
prods the ox with his goad, and the ox resists. Laktizo means “strike with the 
heel or the foot”; hence “kick” or “stamp” when the subject is an animal; “kick” 
when the subject is human, whether kicking a door or striking another person. 
Euripides also uses the word, however, for the “tide that drove the ship to the 
shore” (Euripides, IT 1396). 

But the expression “kick against the goad” is proverbial in Greek and Latin 
literature (cf. J. J. Wettstein). Aegisthus says “Are your eyes not open to see 
what you see? Do not kick against the goad; if you stumble on it, you will be 
hurt” (Aeschylus, Ag. 1624); in other words, kicking against the goad is a threat 
against the recalcitrant person, who is treated more roughly than if he had been 
compliant. The same nuance is present in Ocean’s words to Prometheus: “You 
still are not humble. You do not yield to suffering, and to your present evils you 
intend to add others. If you will learn from me, you will stop kicking against the 
goad. Take thought that he is a hard monarch who is not accountable to 
anyone” (Aeschylus, PV 323). “Placing the yoke on one’s neck and wearing it 
lightly, that is the right approach. To kick against the goad is to take a slippery 
path” (Pindar, Pyth. 2.94). Resisting is even portrayed as impossible or 
impious: “Rather than kick against his goad — a mortal against a god — I will 
sacrifice to him ...” (Euripides, Bacch. 794—795). “Wanting to be faithful to the 
old one, I have ruined my shoulder blades.... The fact is that it is folly to kick 
against the goad” (Terence, Phorm. 76—77). “Strike the goad with your fists, 
and it is your hands that will suffer” (Plautus, Truc. 768). 

It is hardly credible that Christ would have quoted Euripides or any other 
classical author, especially since it is difficult to come up with a corresponding 
Aramaic form of the citation. So what we have is St. Luke using a traditional 


metaphor to express how the Lord’s order nipped in the bud any vague desire 
that Saul the Pharisee may have had to resist, which would have been both 
painful and futile. More than that, to be a theomachos (one who fights against 
God) would amount to criminal impiety. 


AALTPOS, AAUTMPOTNS, AGLLTPAS 
lampros, shining, brilliant, splendid; /amprotes, brilliance, splendor, 
magnificence; /ampros, brightly, brilliantly 


lampros, S 2986; TDNT 4.16—28; EDNT 2.339; NIDNTT 2.484, 486; MM 370; 
L&N 14.50, 79.20, 79.25; BAGD 465 | lamprotes, S 2987; EDNT 2.339; 
NIDNTT 2.484—486; MM 370; L&N 14.49; BAGD 466 | lampros, S 2988; 
EDNT 2.339; NIDNTT 2.484, 486; MM 370; L&N 88.255; BAGD 466 


These terms, derived from /ampo, “shine, beam” (2 Cor 4:6), all express 
something like luminosity and brilliance. The Bible uses them especially for 
heavenly bodies: “The sun, the moon, and the stars that shine” (onta lampra, Ep 
Jer 60); “the wise shall shine like the brightness of the firmament” (Ads hé 
lamprotés tou stereomatos, Hebrew zohar, Dan 12:3). “Around midday, O king, 
I saw on the road, shining around me and those who were with me, a heavenly 
light more brilliant than the light of the sun” (Ayper tén lamprotéta tou héliou, 
Acts 26:13). The morning star is radiant (ho astér ho lampros ho proinos, Rev 
22:16). The bright sun (/ampron hélion, Philo, Dreams 2.282; Anth. Pall. 

9.450); “Noble souls have in them something royal, a certain brilliance (to 
lampron) that envious fate cannot dull” (Philo, Good Man Free 126); Judah 
became bright like the moon (Ioudas egeneto lampros hos hé seléné, T. Naph. 
5.4). The epitaph of the silversmith Canopus: “My eyes have closed to the sun’s 
brilliant light.” “The bright parts of the moon separate and demarcate the dark 
parts” (Plutarch, De fac. 4 c; cf. 2). 

The NT uses lampros above all with clothing. Herod dressed Jesus in a 
brilliant or splendid robe (peribalon esthéta lampran Luke 23:11). The Peshitta 
translates “scarlet garments” (zehdrita) and the Vulgate indutum vesta alba; but 
the text does not indicate the color, white or purple. It is a luxurious festal 
garment, befitting a king or a celestial being, like the angel who appeared to 
Cornelius “in shining raiment” (en esthéti lampra, Acts 10:30). The accent is on 
beauty, richness, and magnificence, as is the case in Jas 2:2—3 — “If a man 
wearing a gold ring on his finger and dressed in fine clothes (en esthéti lampra) 
comes into your assembly and also a poor man in ragged clothes (en rhypara 
esthéti, dirty and worn, in tatters), if you look with favor on the one wearing the 


fine clothes (ton phorounta tén esthéta ten lampran) ...” The fine clothes 
indicate the high social rank of the one wearing them: wealthy, a person of 
consequence. Theophrastus also characterizes the vain “dressed in a splendid 
cloak (pareskeuasmenos lampron himation) and wearing a crown on his head, 
he appears in public.” 

The substantive ta lampra refers to opulence and splendor, the adverb 
lampros to magnificence: “He was a rich man and he dressed in purple and in 
fine linen, feasting extravagantly every day”; /ampros refers not only to the 
quantity and quality of the dishes, but also the setup and atmosphere of the 
feast, the dishes, the service, the music, etc. 

Finally, /amprotes refers to a glorious condition, a spiritual state, a shining 
quality. Thus reference is made to “the great glory and splendor of the Lord” 
(Bar 4:24), of the Lord’s magnificence (Ps 90:17, Hebrew noam); “Glorious 
and unchanging is his wisdom” (Wis 6:12). There is also a “splendor of the 
saints” (Ps 90:3, Hebrew hddar; Bar 5:3); and, very prosaically, a lampra 
kardia kai agathé (Sir 30:25), referring to a person who has a good appetite. 

The papyri show hardly any other meaning of lampros than “glorious 
repute” or “illustrious memory” (¢és /ampras mnémés, P.Michael. 41.13; 
Pap.Lugd.Bat. I, 3, 2; P.Mich. 611, 3; REG 1940, p. 232, n. 189; 1955, p. 274, 
n. 243). From the second century on, this adjective is used with cities, generally 
in the superlative: Hermopolis (C.P.Herm. 22, 4; 52, 3; 53, 4; P.Alex. 37, 4; 
565, 2), Tubis (C.P.Herm. 79, 2), Alexandria (P.Alex. 12, 2: stratégo tés 
lamprotatés poleds ton Alexandreon, P.Oxy. 3191, 2; 3245, 4; P.Mich. 606, 5; 
SB 10621, 2; P.Oxy. 2347, 8; P.Princ. 37, 2, 14; IGLS 821, 2), Lycopolis 
(P.Princ. 82, 2), Antinoite (P.Oxy. 2347, 4), Antinoopolis (P.Ant. 31, 3; 35, col. 
II, 2; 36, 5; 38, 2; 102, 4; BGU 1663, 6; P.K6dln 52 and 53;P.Cair.Isid. 94, 2; 
P.Mich. 607, 5; SB 10568, 1), hé lampra Lydon Hermokapéleiton polis (a 
fourth-century milliary, J. and L. Robert, “Bulletin épigraphique,” in REG, 
1960, p. 196, n. 358; cf. p. 179, n. 274: tés lamprotatés Histrianon poleos), Side 
(ibid., 1951, p. 194, n. 219), Mesembria (IGRom. I, 769), Hermopolis (BGU 
2133, 1; 2135, 3; P.Tebt. 335, 18), Termesson (TAM III, 80, 82, 942, 943), 
Sagalassi (ibid. 113), especially the very famous Oxyrhynchus (P.Oxy. 1678, 
14; 3183, 2, 5; 3184, 5; 3187, 2; 3192, 6; 3195, 5; 3203, 5; 3246, 9; 3249, 19; 
3254, 5; etc. Cf. P.Coll. Youtie II, pp. 486, 536, 541, 545, 550; SB 10289, 3; 
P.Fuad I Univ. 13, 2:40, 4; P.Mich. 612, 6), with the insistent en té lampra kai 
lamprotaté Oxyrynchiton. Often such designations go further: etelesthé en té 
lampra kai logimotaté kai semnotaté Panopoleiton polei (P.Oxy. 2476, 17); 
megalés archias kai semnotatés kai lamprotatés (Pap.Lugd.Bat. Il, 2, 4; 6, 8; 
P.Princ. 38, 1). 


Clarissimus (= Greek lamprotatos) is the title given VIPs, especially very 
high-ranking officials. For example, a petition is presented before “clarissimus 
Mamertinus” in AD 147 (Pap.Lugd.Bat. XVI, 33, 17). It is used for consuls, 
various comites, magistrates (IGLS 530, 4), prefects, the scholastic tax assessor 
(ibid. 734, 2; P.Ant. 104, 1), a logothétés (P.Stras. 347, 1), the “imperial clerk 
(singularis) of the ducal office” (SB 7439, 9), the pretorian prefect (Aeg, 1972, 
p. 138, 1), benefactors who build sanctuaries (IGLS 297, 3; 1570, 2), an 
Alexandrian “corrector” (Dittenberger, Or. 711), synagogue rulers; but also for 
ancestors (TAM II, 838 f 5), and women: Isidora, hé lamprotaté (P.Oxy. 3169, 
184), or Gellia Babbia tén lamprotatén (SEG XXII, 481); Theodosia (P.Laur. 
26, 6; cf. 14, 19). 

Lamproteés is an everyday term of respect (Hé sé lamproteés) that is used 
even in private correspondence, like the steward of Lady Martyria: “Would 
your Splendor please send me a congius of Spanish oil ... if your Splendor 
agrees” (P.Sorb. 62, 1, 3). It is often reinforced with an adjective indicating 
authenticity (tén gnésian hymon lamprotéta, P.Ness. 75, 1), or affection (hé 
hymetera adelphiké lamprotés, SB 7036, 1; P.Alex. 40, 1; aspazomai tén sén 
lampran adelphotéta, C.P.Herm. 45, 1). Even though all of these texts are later 
than the first century AD, they show that NT /amprotés should be interpreted in 
the sense of lavishness and magnificence, the emphasis being on radiant 
splendor. 


LavOdave 
lanthano, to be hidden, unknown; to escape notice 


lanthano, S 2990; EDNT 2.339; MM 370; L&N 28.14, 28.83, 29.13; BDF 
§§149, 414(3), 435; BAGD 466 


Often synonymous with the passives of kalypto, krypto, and their compounds, 
the verb /anthano, “be hidden, unknown, invisible,” is used with physical, 
intellectual, and even supernatural meanings: to draw near without being 
noticed, to pass unseen, to escape being seen. 

Jesus, “going into the house, did not want anyone to know, but he could not 
remain hidden” (ouk édynéthé lathein, Mark 7:24; cf. Wis 10:8, méde lathein 
dynéthosi). Being hidden is the opposite of being discovered; being invisible is 
the opposite of being recognized; one is hidden from others’ eyes, like the sick 
woman in Luke 8:47 or the adulterous woman of Num 5:13, 27 (Hebrew ‘alam) 
who dissembles, and troops that hide from the enemy. The Bible uses this verb 
especially in the sense of not knowing about something. “The matter was 


hidden from the eyes of the assembly” (Lev 4:13); “your good deed has not 
escaped my attention” (Tob 12:13); “Wisdom escaped every human, and it was 
hidden from the birds of the sky” (Job 28:21). St. Paul declares that King 
Agrippa is “not ignorant of these things, since they did not take place in a 
corner.” The emphasis can be on disclosure and publicity: “so that nothing may 
escape your attention” (hina méden sou tén epimeleian lanthané, P.Oxy. 2228, 
43); “for my servant is not unaware of these things” (tauta gar ou lanthanei ton 
doulon mou, P.Ryl. 629, 21); “lest you somehow escape the notice of the whole 
body” (to s6m’ holon mé pou lathéis, SEG VIII, 464, 35; Stud.Pal. XX, 54; col. 
II, 14; SB 8960, 16), but also on the error of appreciation. Or the emphasis can 
be on a mistaken valuation: one’s perception does not correspond to the hidden 
reality. Thus it is that “through hospitality, some have entertained angels 
without knowing it,” and that Croesus “after receiving the stranger into his 
home had without knowing it (elathona) fed his child’s murderer” (Herodotus 
1.44). 

Lanthano is used concerning God’s omniscience, which misses nothing — 
oudeis mé lathé — and concerning the knowledge of faith. If the false teachers 
wish to ignore creation by a word of God (lanthanei autous, 2 Pet 3:5), there is 
one thing that does not escape the attention of believers (mé lanthanato hymas), 
namely, that with the Lord one day is as a thousand years. Nothing is lacking in 
their religious knowledge. 


a0C 


laos, people, population, community, multitude 


laos, S 2992; TDNT 4.29-57; EDNT 2.339-344; NIDNTT 2.795-801, 805; MM 
370-371; L&N 11.1, 11.12, 11.55, 87.64; BDF §844(1), 134(1), 262(3), 147(3); 
BAGD 466-467 


There is hardly anything to add to Strathmann’s excellent article (TDNT, vol. 4, 
pp. 29-57), nor to the known connotations of this word, which is rare in the 
Koine outside the Bible: the “population” of a city (Gen 19:4), members of a 
tribe (Gen 49:16), like those of Hamor and Shechem, who intermarry “so that 
they may be one people” (hdste einai laon hena, Gen 34:22), inhabitants of a 
country (2 Kgs 16:15; Ezra 4:4; 10:2, 11; Neh 10:31) or an indigenous 
population, and above all the honorary and religious designation of Israel as the 
“people of God,” the community (Hebrew ‘édah) or assembly (qahal), who 
belong to Yahweh, keep his law, and worship him. The Christian community 
(synagogé, ekklésia) inherits this title, which from that point means the 


assembly of those who believe in Christ, made up of people from every race 
and every tongue (Luke 1:17; Acts 15:14; 18:10), both Jewish and pagan (Rom 
9:25; Eph 2:14). No text explicitly cancels this title for Israel; it is as if the 
church constitutes a new, faithful generation (succeeding a wicked and 
adulterous generation, Matt 12:39; Mark 8:38; Luke 11:29) in the laos tou 
theou, which is essentially characterized by God’s call on the one hand and on 
the other by the consecration of its members and its assembly to the Lord. 

We must insist on the quite commonplace meaning of laos, “crowd, 
multitude” — almost synonymous with ochloi or anthropoi, “people,” taking in 
individuals or referring to a collective whole (Philo, Rewards 125; P.Petr. 45, 
3, 3) — and the legal and political sense in which “the people” expresses the idea 
of an organism, tied together by legal structures directed toward the common 
good. From that point, laos designates a group of people subject to a hierarchy, 
a distinct and inferior class, even the serfs attached to the land in Polybius 
4.52.7. This usage is so widespread that in the papyri laoi is customarily 
translated “common folk, peasants.” But C. Vandersleyen, who cites twenty-six 
papyri, of which twenty-two are from before Christ, believes that the laoi 
constituted the superior stratum of the Egyptian population, the class that 
governed the country villages; they were only one part of the population, 
farmers, for example, as distinct from the mass of farm laborors. They 
undertake initiatives (P.Lille 16, 2 and 8) and enjoy not only a relative 
autonomy but also the confidence of the officials: “let the /aoi and the other 
farmers estimate their produce” (P.Rev. 42, 11). Apollonios apologizes to this 
limited group for not being able to give them a personal audience; he will send 
a chrématistés to meet them at Philadelphia (P.Cair.Zen. 59203, 3, 7, 17-17; cf. 
59204, 5; 59292, 566, 650). They announce the time for beginning the harvest, 
they evaluate the harvest, they busy themselves with collecting taxes and they 
discuss them; they carry out public works (PSI 577, 23; P.Petr. II, p. 52; 15, 1 
b; 13, 45, 3), excavations (SB 7179, 4), drainage projects (P.Petr. II, p. 14; 14, 
11, 4). They are officials, hence an élite, hierarchically above the common folk, 
associated with the “village leaders.” C. Vandersleyen is right to translate laoi 
“noteworthies.” 

This noble meaning is present in the phrases Senatus Populusque Romanus 
and Majestas Populi Romani. It is also the meaning of the title written on the 
banners in 1 QM 4.13: “On the large ensign at the head of all the people shall 
be written ‘People of God,’ the name of Israel and of Aaron, and the names of 
the twelve tribes of Israel.” 


Asim 


leipo, to fall short, be incomplete, lack 


leipo, S 3007; EDNT 2.347; NIDNTT 3.247—248, 251, 253; MM 372; L&N 
57.43, 57.44, 71.33; BDF §875, 101, 180(4), 189(3), 393(4); BAGD 470 


The Suda offers the definition /eipesthai: héttésthai; in the papyri, this verb is 
often used in accounting for a deficit, a negative balance; in the NT, it always 
has the sense “to be wanting, insufficient, incomplete.” 

When active and intransitive, it is synonymous with hystered and indicates 
a lack. To the wealthy and virtuous young man, Jesus said, eti hen soi leipei, 
exactly like Epictetus: “You came to me not long ago as a man in need of 
nothing (h6s médenos deomenos). And what could you even imagine needing 
(hos endeontos)? ... Caesar knows you, you have many friends at Rome, you 
fulfill your obligations, you know how to oblige in turn one who obliges you.... 
What are you lacking (ti soi leipei)?” (2.14.19). 

The passive is used in the NT only by St. James, either with the genitive of 
the thing lacking or with en and the dative: “... so that you may be perfect and 
complete, lacking nothing (en médeni leipomenoi). If anyone among you lacks 
wisdom (ei de tis hymon leipetai sophias), let him ask God.” The combination 
of teleios (the adult, one who has achieved maturity, as opposed to a népios, 1 
Cor 2:6; Col 1:28) and holokléros (complete in all parts, whole, intact, cf. Acts 
3:16) has the force of a superlative, to which the negative adjunct — in Hebrew 
gnomic style — adds nothing: the absence of any deficiency is already included 
in the idea of its perfection (the perfect being that from which nothing is 
lacking). This deficiency or shortcoming can be minimal or serious, like that of 
Christians who “are naked and lack daily food” (gymnoi hyparchosin kai 
leipomenoi tés ephémerou trophés); the latter detail serves to indicate the urgent 
need for help, which Christians must provide for their brothers and sisters in the 
faith (Gal 6:10). The choice of the passive leipomai conveys the idea that these 
poor folk have been left behind, as it were, by their brothers; the expression is 
from the vocabulary of the racetrack, where an athlete is “passed by” by his 
fellow runners, but it is also used for other competitions, for example, a 
musicians’ contest at Messina (liphtheis ton biotou stephanon) or for the 
“defeat” before a tribunal of a litigant who has no means of defense or who is 
overwhelmed by the testimony. In a way this is the situation of Menelaus, who 
“seeing that he was already defeated (édé de leleimmenos) promised large sums 
to Ptolemy, the son of Dorymenes, to win the king over.” 

St. Paul left Titus in Crete “to finish organizing what remains (to be set in 
order).” The present participle of leipd clearly has here the sense of 
incompleteness, something that constitutes a lack or is insufficient. Similarly, 


Combalos asked “to go finish what remained to be built, for he had left the 
temple incomplete” (Lucian, Syr. D. 26). Since the churches provide for the 
needs of itinerant preachers, giving them food, funds, means of transportation, 
information on routes, etc., the apostle concludes: “Take good care of Zenas the 
lawyer and Apollos, so that they may lack nothing” (hina méden autois leipé, 
Titus 3:13). 


AEITOLPYED, AEITOVPYiA, AEITOVPYIKOc, AEITODPYOG 

leitourgeo, to perform official service for a civic or religious community; 
leitourgia, civic or religious (priestly) service; leitourgikos, serving, 
ministering; leitourgos, official, minister 


leitourgeo, S 3008; TDNT 4.215—229; EDNT 2.347-349; NIDNTT 1.551-553; 
MM 372-373; L&N 35.22, 53.13; BAGD 470-471 | leitourgia, S 3009; TDNT 
4.215-229; EDNT 2.347—-349; NIDNTT 3.551-553; MM 373; L&N 35.22, 
35.25, 53.13; BAGD 471 | leitourgikos, S 3010; TDNT 4.231; EDNT 2.347- 
349; NIDNTT 3.551-552; MM 373; L&N 35.24; BAGD 471 | leitourgos, S 
3011; TDNT 4.229-231; EDNT 2.347-349; NIDNTT 3.551-553; MM 373; 
L&N 35.23; BDF 827; BAGD 471 


Whatever their semantic evolution, these terms retain their etymological 
significance: leitourgos = /éitos (Ionian, “public, relating to the people”) + 
ergon (“work”). Sometimes the emphasis is on the work and its toilsome 
nature, sometimes on its official and somewhat statist character; the 
denominative verb /eitourged means “carry out a service” and the leitourgia in 
the inscriptions and the papyri are duties or functions: 

(1) Originally the verb /eitourged was used for the execution of a voluntary 
service for the state; people would of their own volition undertake a patriotic or 
public project. 

(2) Later, it was used for services that the state imposed on citizens who 
were specially qualified by virtue of their intelligence or wealth. “The use of 
compulsory service, based on leitourgia, was built into an institution in Egypt 
under Roman rule.” The burden was so heavy that a number of those who were 
liable for service took flight (BGU 372; P.Oslo 79) or submitted multiple 
petitions to trade assignments or be exempted. No matter how much the 
stratégos promised to apportion public duties fairly, certain persons were 
nevertheless shielded from any obligation while others had several leitourgiai 
imposed on them. 


(3) Leitourged came to mean any kind of service, whether that of a worker 
for his master (Aristotle, Pol. 3.5.1278); of tailors (P.Cair.Zen. 59477, 13: 
hoson an chronon leitourgomen soi, “for whatever length of time we work for 
you”); for an actor’s role (Epictetus 1.2.12); for a peasant who works in 
another’s place (P.Oxy. 1067, 19); for musicians (P.Oxy. 731, 4; AD 8-9; 1275, 
12; P.Corn. 9, 5; Pap.Lugd.Bat. V1, 54, 10); for dancers (P.Grenf. II, 67, 6; 
P.Oxy. 475, 18); and even for prostitutes. In the Lxx, the Hebrew ‘ehed is taken 
to mean “slave” and ‘hddah “service” or “work,” as opposed to inaction: 
corvée. The Hebrew verb ‘Ghad is translated by /eitourged as well as by 
ergazomai and douleuod. 

(4) At least since Aristotle, and frequently in the papyri, these terms have a 
religious meaning: “Thaues and Taous, the twins, who serve in the great temple 
of Sarapis at Memphis.” This in the most common significance of these words 
in the Lxx, which gives them sacerdotal connotations having to do with the 
priests and Levites who officiate at or carry out the worship services in the 
sanctuary: pas ho leitourgon en té skéné tou martyriou. In Isa 66:6, the 
leitourgoi are in parallel with the hiereis: “You shall be called priests of 
Yahweh, officiants of God” (leitourgoi theou; cf. Joel 1:9, 13; 2:17). 

These various meanings are found also in the NT: 

(1) Service rendered by one person to another: to help one’s neighbor is a 
leitourgia. Thus Epaphroditus was delegated by the Philippians to see to Paul’s 
needs (hymon de apostolon kai leitourgon tés chreias mou); he catries out a 
friendly or brotherly “office.” The collection for the saints of Jerusalem is an 
obligation, a debt of gratitude that the pagan converts cannot shirk, even while 
its performance is voluntary: “If the Gentiles have shared in their spiritual 
goods, they should in turn help with their temporal goods” (Rom 15:27). The 
reference to monetary contributions places this text in agreement with secular 
usage (cf. P.Oxy. 2924 and 2941, the leitourgos responsible for distributing 
wheat or bread). But this same collection has religious connotations in 2 Cor 
9:12: “the ministration of this holy service” will bring thanksgiving to God. 

(2) In calling imperial officials (archontes, Rom 13:3) leitourgoi theou, in a 
sense ministers who are appointed by God and who apply themselves to 
carrying out their responsibilities well (verse 6) in order to promote good order 
and assure the well-being of the people, St. Paul uses the word leitourgos in the 
sense found in the papyri: municipal officials, functionaries responsible for a 
particular area. It is an obligation that is imposed, and financial responsibilities 
go along with it (verse 7). 

(3) In the religious sense, the angels are ministers of God in the service of 
the elect, that is, they are spiritual beings who carry out public functions under 
the authority of a sovereign. They do not act on their own initiative. The are 


under the orders of the Lord, who constantly sends them out to serve. Just as 
Athens and the other cities send their leitourgoi to represent the city on 
diplomatic missions, God sends Paul as a minister of Christ Jesus to the 
Gentiles (Rom 15:16). His job is to be a leitourgos, which in itself implies no 
cultic functions; but he goes on to say “for the hierourgia of the gospel,” so his 
is in fact a sacred ministry and, more than that, a priestly function. Paul’s whole 
apostolate is conceived as a leitourgia, since he accepts the shedding of his 
blood as a libation “for the sacrifice and oblation of the faith” of the Christians 
(epi té thysia kai leitourgia tés pisteos hymon, Phil 2:17). It is generally agreed 
that “of your faith” is a genitive of explication and that leitourgia describes the 
sacrifice, emphasizing its public character and the ritual value of the offering, 
analogous to that of the temple. The sacrifice offered is faith itself, extending to 
take in all the moral activity that its enjoins (1 Thess 1:3; 2 Thess 1:11), which 
constitutes a new and spiritual worship, a pleasing fragrance to God (Phil 4:8; 2 
Cor 2:14-17; Rom 12:1). Thus the Christian life is a sacrificial offering or a 
liturgical sacrifice. 

(4) All the other NT texts have a priestly meaning. “When the days of his 
ministry (hai hémerai tés leitourgias autou) were accomplished, Zechariah 
returned to his house” (Luke 1:23). At Antioch, the prophets and teachers hold 
a worship service (literally, “doing service to the Lord,” /eitourgounton de 
auton to Kyrio) and appoint Paul and Barnabas as missionaries. Ministers stood 
(Deut 10:8; 17:12; 18:7), and Heb 10:11 says, “Every priest stands each day 
and performs his religious functions (/eitourgon), often repeating the same 
sacrifices.” 

Heb 8:2, having described the resurrected Christ as the heavenly high priest, 
calls him “leitourgos of the sanctuary and of the true tabernacle prepared by the 
Lord, not by a human.” 76n hagion leitourgos is the priest in charge of the 
sanctuary, the one who presides at worship there. A double nuance must be 
retained. On the one hand, this minister is active, since the leitourgos is a 
worker; thus his intercession to God is constant. On the other hand, since it is 
emphasized that this tabernacle is pitched not by any human but by God, the 
accent falls on the absolute nature of Christ’s accomplishment: in carrying out 
his priestly duty, he obeys the will of God. This faithfulness is indispensable for 
a mediator (Heb 8:6), since it assures him of a hearing with God. These two 
latter texts offer the assurance that he carries out a priestly function in heaven, a 
much more efficacious ministry than that of the old covenant. Obviously, 
Hebrews borrows the word leitourgos from the vocabulary of the LXx and 
retains its religious and specifically sacerdotal meaning, but for Greek ears this 
word evokes an official function carried out by a person who has been put in 
charge on behalf of a group. Thus it would be plain that the exercise of the 


heavenly liturgy is something other than a sinecure. The title of heavenly high 
priest is not some sort of honorific title for the heavenly Christ; it is the 
appropriate description for the archégos who is always interceding for the 
salvation of humans (Heb 2:10). 


Aemic 


lepis, peel, shell, strip, sheet, scale, scab 


lepis, S 3013; TDNT 4.232-—233; EDNT 2.349; MM 374; L&N 8.57; BAGD 
471 


As we would expect from the meaning of the verb /epo — “to peel, strip, or 
bark” — lepis refers to “any covering that one peels off or breaks,” whether skin, 
hull, or shell; but it can also be a metal strip, a plaque used as a facing, like that 
with which the altar was covered. This is the meaning that constantly recurs in 
the papyri: “metal plates and nails for the wagons” (/epidas kai hélous tais 
hamaxais, P.Cair.Zen. 59782 a 68); iron plates (/epidas sidéras kistas, BGU 
544, 8); a silver plate (eis lepida argyran auto to onoma grammaton p'). In the 
sixth century, a double measure of wine is given to Makarios, a maker of nails, 
for putting a veneer on a boat. 

But in Aristotle: “what feathers are to a bird, scales are to a fish” (HA 
1.1.486). Similarly, five of the six occurrences of lepis in the Lxx refer to fish 
scales: “All that has fins and scales and lives in the water, whether in the sea or 
in the river, you may eat. But that which has neither fin nor scale (Hebrew 
gasqeSet) will be for you an abomination” (Lev 11:9-10; Deut 14:9-10). 

None of these meanings fits in the account of instantaneous healing of 
Saul’s temporary blindness when Ananias laid hands on him: “Something like 
scales (hds lepides) fell from his eyes and he regained his sight” (Acts 9:18). 
This sense of lepis — scale or scab on an injury — is peculiar to the medical 
writers. It is not surprising to find this word coming from the pen of Doctor 
Luke, who perhaps had in mind the father of Tobias: “When his eyes began to 
hurt, he rubbed them, and the white films scaled off from the corners of his 
eyes” (kai elepisthé apo ton kanthon ton ophthalmon autou ta leuakomata, Tob 
11:12). 


Aijpos 


léros, delirium, babbling 


leros, S 3026; EDNT 2.351; MM 374-375; L&N 33.380; BAGD 473 


This noun, practically unknown in the papyri, is a technical term in the medical 
vocabulary for the delirium caused by a fever, especially in the clinical 
observations of Hippocrates: Python, “first day; acute fever, delirious” (pyretos 
oxys, léros, Hippocrates, 3 Epid. 1.1; first patient); Chaerion, “fifth day, 
generally worse, delirious” (panta paroxynthé, léros, ibid. 1.2; fifth patient); 
Herophon, “sixth day, raving,” etc. This meaning seems too strong as a 
description of the remarks of the holy women to the effect that they had found 
the tomb empty on Easter morning. According to Luke 24:11, their words 
appeared to the apostles to be hosei /éros, “drivel, and they did not believe 
them.” Here the word is understood in its sense from familiar, sarcastic 
conversation. A good example is supplied by Aristophanes, who, having 
compared tragedy to a woman (Ran. 95, 939ff.), declares “what before you was 
tragic trumpery” (1005), playing on the two senses of the word /éros: prattle, 
and baubles or trinkets, women’s cheap jewelry. Similarly Menander: 
“Sostratus, see how embarrassed I am before these women — You are babbling” 
(Dysk. 872). Antiochus to Eleazar, when the latter refuses to eat pork: “Will 
you not wake up from the foolishness (apo tou phlyarou) that your philosophy 
produces? Will you not abandon your ravings (ton /éron)?” (4 Macc 5:11). 
Philo describes the mythological tales of paganism as empty babbling 
(mythikon léron, Post. Cain 165; Prelim. Stud. 62); and Josephus: “If these 
words are nothing more than the vain babbling (/éros) of someone who is trying 
to turn aside the storm that he has stirred up” (War 3.405). 


ANOTHS 
léstés, brigand, bandit 


lestes, S 3027; TDNT 4.257—262; EDNT 2.351-—352; NIDNTT 3.377-379; MM 
375; L&N 39.37, 57.240; BDF §27; BAGD 473 


Derived from leis (“plunder”; cf. /éizomai, “carry off as plunder”), /éstés should 
not be considered to be synonymous with k/eptés, as is shown by the fact that 
many texts use both terms together as designating distinct categories of 
malefactors. A kleptés is simply a thief who contrives to appropriate another’s 
property, like Judas (John 12:6), working by night when possible (Matt 24:43; 
Josephus, War 4.402). A /éstés is a brigand who uses violence (cf. harpax), 
carries out armed theft and pillage (cf. Plutarch, De superst. 3: “the one who 


guards his house does not fear /éstai,” ou phobeitai léstas ho oikouron), like 
Barabbas, a /éstés according to John 18:40, who according to Luke 23:19 “had 
been thrown in prison for an uprising in the city and for murder” (kai phonon); 
cf. Mark 15:17. That /éstai are also murderers is attested by Ezek 22:9, where 
these brigands “shed blood.” So what is the biblical conception of the /éstés? 

Thieves and brigands are often described as bold (tis ton léston, ho 
tolmérotatos, Heliodorus, Aeth. 5.25.1), courageous (ton /éston tous 
andreiotatous, Josephus, Life 77), strong (hoi ischyontes), taking what they 
want (Ep Jer 57), despite doors, locks, and bolts (verse 17). Their shrewdness 
(Jer 18:22 — they dig a pit, they set traps) and their rapacity, which keeps up 
with their greed, are such that they carry off more than they need (Obad 5), they 
ransack everything (Hebrew Sdadaq), and the havoc they wreak is like that due 
to war (Ep Jer 13; cf. Philo, Good Man Free 37: é kata lésteias ... é kata 
polemon; Dio Cassius 55.28.3: “The Isaurians then by their brigandage started a 
war that became quite serious”; Josephus, War 2.65: “These men filled all 
Judea with a veritable brigands’ war,” /éstrikou polemou). But while the simple 
kleptés sneaks into a house, the /éstés or highwayman waits en té hodo. 

Léstai came primarily from among runaway slaves, bankrupt peasants, and 
military deserters and made up an armed band (Hebrew gdiid), which is 
precisely a characteristic of brigandage, and that is why /éstai are so often 
mentioned in the plural), notably in the parable of the Good Samaritan, where 
the man who was going down from Jerusalem to Jericho “fell into the hands of 
brigands who robbed and beat him, then went on their way, leaving him half 
dead.” They attack people but also raid flocks (for numerous examples see m. 
B. Qam. 6.1 et passim) often enough that they are particularly feared by 
shepherds (m. Pe ‘a 2.7; Josephus, Ant. 16.272) and are compared to ferocious 
beasts (thériddous, in an edict of Agrippa I [or II]; Dittenberger, Or. 424, 2). It 
is known that these /éstai hid in caves or grottos (spé/aion), which are plentiful 
in the hills of Judea and which served as repositories for booty and as refuges. 
The Lord alluded to this when he combined Isa 56:7 and Jer 7:11 (Hebrew 
paris): “Tt is written, ‘My house shall be called a house of prayer,’ and you have 
made it a brigands’ cave” (Matt 21:13; cf. Mark 11:17; Luke 19:46). 

It would appear that brigandage reached epidemic proportions in Syria- 
Palestine; but it wreaked havoc throughout the ancient world, whether in Egypt, 
where certain police officers (/éstopiastai) were given the specific duty of 
putting down banditry and everyone was expected to cooperate in the effort. In 
Asia Minor, brigandage was never eliminated; not only were the mountainous 
regions particularly conducive to it, but its coastline provided choice sites for 
piracy, “brigandage at sea”; so much so that Seneca could write: “If anyone has 
not fallen into the hands of pirates, it is because they have been spared by 


shipwreck” (Seneca, Ben. 6.9.2). Italy’s lot was no better, nor was Spain’s. In 
these circumstances, we can understand that not only does romanesque 
literature constantly have brigands interrupting its heroes’ wanderings, but all 
the writers point out the dangers that these highwaymen pose for travelers. In 
the first century AD, any major trip was a dangerous adventure. So it is neither a 
mere figure of speech nor an exaggeration when the apostle, referring to his 
missionary activity, mentions “long trips, often on foot, in danger from floods, 
in danger from brigands” (kindynois léston, 2 Cor 11:26); these dangers must be 
understood in terms of the references given above. 

Of course, such a plague, “the scourge of piracy,” had to be combatted not 
only by the people who were attacked — it was permitted to kill a thief who was 
caught in the act — but especially by the duly constituted authorities, either by 
the arrest and trial of bandits or by punitive expeditions. In Judea, the emperor, 
the procurators, and notably Herod took the initiative in this repression. We can 
understand what an insult it was to the Lord when they came to arrest him like a 
common criminal: “You have set out to capture me as if I were a brigand (hds 
epi léstén), with swords and clubs.” 

At Rome, brigands fell within the scope of the lex Cornelia de sicariis et 
veneficiis (Paulus, Sent. 23.1) and later were condemned to be killed by beasts 
or crucified. In Palestine in the first century, “a day did not pass that Festus did 
not put many /éstai to death” (Josephus, Ant. 20.161; cf. 20.168); the leaders of 
bands, like Tholomaios and Menahem, were executed (20.5; Life 21). This is 
why two /éstai were crucified at Calvary. The evangelists’ phrase “with Jesus” 
(syn auto) emphasizes the infamy of the treatment inflicted on the Lord and 
suggests that Pilate also wanted to impress the people with his disdain for a 
Jewish messiah, a revolutionary: since he claims to be the Christ, he is a king of 
bandits. 


AiBo1 COvtEs 
lithoi zontes, living stones 


lithoi zontes, S 3037, 2198; TDNT 4.270-271; EDNT 2.352353; NIDNTT 
3.393; L&N 2.23; BAGD 472(2) 


Nothing is more normal than for stones to be called large (Matt 27:60), 
beautiful (Luke 21:5), or precious (1 Cor 3:12; Rev 17:4; 18:12, 16; 21:11, 19), 
but it is odd that they could be living, given that stone is so inert that it is used 
as a symbol of death; to be petrified is to remain motionless (Isa 50:7). Still, 
stone is also, and perhaps preeminently, a symbol of firmness, solidity, and 


immutability, and in NT usage the metaphor and its meaning are expressed 
simultaneously to the point that the latter wins out over the former. 
Furthermore, the idea of life is not contradictory to that of stone. After all, “God 
can raise up children for Abraham from stones” (Matt 3:9; Luke 3:8; a pun on 
the Hebrew ‘hdanim, “stones,” and hahanim, “children”); and if the disciples are 
silent, the stones will begin to cry out (Luke 19:40; cf. 4 Ezra 5:5). 

Now Simon bar-Jona, who received from the Lord the unusual nickname 
Lithos, reflected on its meaning and elaborated a “theology of stone”: “As you 
draw near to him, the living stone (/ithon zonta) rejected by men, but with God 
chosen, precious ... you yourselves, like living stones (hds lithoi zontes), be 
built into a spiritual house.... See, I am putting in Zion a choice stone, a 
cornerstone, precious.... This stone that the builders rejected has become the 
head of the corner and a stone of stumbling” (1 Pet 2:4—8). Christ is like a stone 
of great price chosen by God to become the “cornerstone” of the church-temple 
that he will build (John 2:19; Eph 2:20—22) and which will therefore not be 
built by human hands (Mark 14:58; Acts 7:49). To the contrary (men ... de), the 
builders scorned and rejected this stone, and it became an occasion for falling, a 
“stone of stumbling” for unbelievers (6s lithou proskommati, Isa 8:14; Rom 
9:32-33). 

Since believers are “transformed in the same image” as their Lord (2 Cor 
3:18), it is natural for them to take the form of “living stones” so as to be built 
into the same structure. Since the turn of phrase is unusual, St. Peter softens it 
with hos: like or as stones. No doubt he borrowed the idea from the Latin 
language, in which a stone is considered to be “living” if it has not yet been cut 
out of the mountain, “the mother country of rocks” (Ovid, Met. 7.204), “a living 
rock still held in the earth by its roots” (ibid. 14.713), still lodged in its natural 
abode. In this sense, the repetition “living stone — living stones” would imply 
that Christians, far from being added to Christ like heterogenous elements in the 
building of the church, share in the same nature and in its value for building, 
since they remain forever an integral part of it (cf. Deut 32:18; Isa 51:1). This 
nuance does not exclude the idea of growth, which is demanded by the context, 
so the image is that of the ongoing concretion of these living stones. 


MOOOTPWTOG 
lithostrotos, pavement 


lithostrotos, S 3038; EDNT 2.353; MM 376; L&N 7.71; BAGD 474 


“Pilate sat down in judgment at the place called Lithostrotos, in Hebrew 
Gabbatha.” Etymologically, /ithostrotos is “[a place] paved with stone.” The 
word is attested by four papyri from the third-fourth century, always as an 
adjective: the Sosias bank is to the south of the Colonnade, on the paved avenue 
(epi tou lithostrotou dromou, P.Oxy. 2138, 15); on the paved avenue of the god 
Hermes Trismegalos (epi tou lithostrotou dromou Hermou theou trismegalou, 
P.Flor. 50, 97). By correcting the text slightly, H. Schmitz (The Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, vol. 17, p. 256) brings a reading from another papyrus into conformity 
with this: pros t6 lithostroto dromo Hermou theou trismeg (P.Amh. 98, 2). 
There is also a mutilated administrative letter from Hermopolis, epi tou 
lithostrotou (P.Stras. 138, 7; republished in SB 8020). 

As a noun, lithostratos commonly means the pavement of the temple, and in 
John 19:13 it is a proper place-name. At Delos, the dedication of a pavement in 
the first century: Poplios Plotios Leukiou Rhdmaios to lithostroton. A century 
later, at Kourion, when J. Seppius Celer was consul, Trajan built or extended a 
lithostrotos, a paved route, to the propylaeum leading to the Paphian Way. 


MKLOO 
likmao, to winnow, shake, scatter, pulverize, destroy 


likmao, S 3039; TDNT 4.280-—281; EDNT 2.353; MM 376; L&N 19.47; BAGD 
474 


After quoting Ps 118:22 (“The stone that the builders rejected is become the 
head of the corner” — Luke 20:17), Jesus adds this comment: “Whoever falls on 
this stone will be shattered, and the one on whom it falls will be broken to 
pieces” (eph’ ho d’ an pesé likmései auton, verse 18). At least this is the 
translation suggested by the context for the NT hapax /ikmao. But in secular 
texts this denominative verb, formed from likmos, “winnowing basket,” means 
“to winnow,” likmésis is the winnowing, the /ikmétés is the winnower (P.Phil. 
17, 10 and 23; cf. likmainontes andres, Ostr. Tait-Préaux 1723, 8; second 
century), and there is a winnowing tax (/ikmétra, P.Oslo 33, 15, AD 29; SB 
7373). 

In the LxxX there is another meaning, derived from the one just discussed: 
first “shake” (“I will shake the house of Israel, as one shakes with a sieve” — 
Amos 9:9, Hebrew nia’), then “carry off, scatter to the wind.” The wicked 
person, carried off as if by a gale, becomes a wanderer, “the wind will chase 
him away from his place” (Job 27:21; Hebrew sda ‘ar, in the piel); “the nations 
are dispersed like dust before the wind” (Isa 17:13); “I will scatter them to the 


winds” (Jer 49:32; Hebrew zarah, in the piel); “They will destroy the ramparts 
of Tyre and demolish its towers; I will sweep away her dust” (Ezek 26:4; 
Hebrew sahah, in the piel). Still with an agricultural connection, Isa 30:24 
prophesies: “Your oxen and asses will eat fodder spread out with the shovel and 
the fork” (Hebrew mizreh). So we get to the well established meaning of /ikmao 
as “scatter, disseminate,” which is used predominantly with the technical sense 
of divine punishment: “I will scatter the Egyptians (diaspero) and disperse them 
(likméso autous)” (Ezek 29:12; repeated in 30:23, 26); “I scattered them 
(diespeira) and they were dispersed (e/ikmésa)” (36:19). To punish Israel’s 
sins, Yahweh “will disperse them beyond the River” (1 Kgs 14:15; cf. Isa 
30:22; Wis 11:20). Hence the axiom of divine justice: “The one who dispersed 
Israel will gather him together again” (ho likmésas ... synaxei auton, Jer 31:10). 
There is a transition from the idea of winnowing to that of sorting, culling; 
then chase away, scatter, reduce to dust, and finally destroy or crush. The best 
parallel to Luke 20:18 is Dan 2:44 (Theodotion’s version): “He will pulverize 
and break up all these kingdoms” (/eptynei kai likmései pasas tas basileias). 


AOYLOG 


logios, eloquent, articulate, learned, eminent 


logios, S 3052; TDNT 4.136-137; EDNT 2.356; NIDNTT 3.1081, 1106, 1117; 
MM 378; L&N 27.20, 33.32; BAGD 476 


A Jew of Alexandrian origin, Apollos was upon his arrival at Ephesus 
introduced as an anér logios (Acts 18:24; biblical hapax). This is a term of 
honor that was current in the first century BC, but it is not easy to translate, 
because it can refer to rather varied qualities. 

(a) The most widespread meaning of logios would seem to be “eloquent, 
articulate, speaking well.” “Eloquent men tend to make long expositions and 
long speeches” (Philo, Post. Cain 53); “Does not a slight sickness suffice to 
paralyse the tongue, to stitch shut the mouth of seasoned orators?” (t6n pany 
logion, Cherub. 116). “You are the most unjust of men not to be grateful at all 
when, mute that you were, I made you eloquent” (/ogios men ex aphonou). 
Plutarch associates hoi logidtatoi kai kalliphonotatoi (“having the best voices,” 
De sol. an. 973 a; cf. Con. praec. 17: hoi philologoi logious). “I myself might 
justly rebuke those eloquent Greeks ... who sit in judgment and revile” 
(Josephus, War 1.13). “Timothy remembered Philopappos and Maximus 
Statilius ... those most eloquent and very dear men.” If the gods who preside 
over arts and letters are theoi logioi, Hermes is the one for whom this epithet is 


most suitable: “Hermes passed for the most eloquent of the gods” (Lucian, 

Gall. 2; cf. Pseudol. 24). Beginning in the fifth century, and especially with 
Justinian, it is the normal description for a lawyer, and especially for the 
defensor civitatis, corresponding to the Latin eloquentissimus: to logidtat6é 
ekdiko Herakleous poleos. Lawyers are usually addressed logidtate ekdike kyrie 
(P.Oxy. 902, 18; 1885, 17; P.Flor. 377, 18) or lamprotate ekdike, logidtate 
kyrie (P.Oxy. 1883, 10). This sense of the word — mastery of the art of oratory — 
would be quite suitable for Apollos, who is fairly bubbling with enthusiasm and 
fervor (zedn to pneumati elalei, Acts 18:25), preaching with parrésia (boldness, 
verse 26), with contagious assurance and conviction, which won him such 
prestige in the community at Corinth (1 Cor 1:12; 3:46, 22; 4:6; 16:12). 

(b) Eloquence often goes along with erudition, and logios also means 
“learned, scholarly, well-read.” “There were more sensible and learned youths 
than he (Tiberius) in his day” (Philo, To Gaius 142). “Learned people (hoi 
logioi) thought that the security of the temple was dissolving by itself” 
(Josephus, War 6.295). Plutarch: tous sophous kai logious (De prim. frigid. 955 
d); “the most learned of the Romans” (Num. 12.2), “the most learned of the 
Delphians” (De def. or. 42); “Aristotle, the most learned of the philosophers” 
(Alex. 7.2); “She does not refuse to converse with the learned” (Heliodorus, 
Aeth. 2.33.7; cf. 3.19.3). Since Phrynichus notes that the ancients called logios a 
person who knew the costume of each people and could thus make them known 
(ed. Lobeck, p. 198), this term can be given the nuance “informed” or 
“competent,” like Diodorus Siculus, according to Eusebius (Praep. Evang. 
1.6.9). Thus well-informed writers tell about marvellous cures effected by 
Sarapis (Strabo 17.1.7); “we have received a very old tradition handed down by 
well-informed men from all of Greece” (Philo, To Gaius 237); “These truths 
were already known among the most illustrious learned ancients” (Post. Cain 
162); “Judas the son of Sariphaeus and Matthias the son of Margalothus, the 
most learned of the Jews and peerless interpreters of their ancestral laws” 
(Josephus, Ant. 17.149); “the most learned (hoi logidtatoi) of the natives retell a 
myth” (Diodorus Siculus 2.4.3; cf. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 5.17.3; 6.1.2). 
The adjective is applied especially to the Egyptians who passed on to the 
historians their knowledge of their ancient traditions: “The account that I had 
from the most learned high priests of this learned land of Egypt.” So logios 
could be translated “expert,” as with Hippodamus of Miletus, who “professed to 
be an expert (logios boulomenos) about all of nature” (Aristotle, Pol. 
2.8.1.1267), the Etruscan haruspices (hoi logioi) in interpreting dreams 
(Plutarch, Sull. 7.7; cf. De def. or. 433 d: hoi logidtatoi Delphdén), Akesinos the 
expert physician (iatros logios, Heliodorus, Aeth. 4.7.4). Applied to Apollos, 
this meaning of the word is particularly felicitous, since he was “powerful in 


the Scriptures ... and taught accurately about Jesus” (Acts 18:24—25). Thus he 
passed on a tradition concerning which he was perfectly informed, and he had a 
complete mastery of the Holy Scriptures. He was a scholar who could 
communicate his convictions energetically. 

(c) Finally, logios is a title of honor, and this nuance is not to be ruled out in 
Acts 18:24, where we could take anér /ogios to mean an “eminent or quite 
distinguished man.” Thus in the third century, huios logios means “noble son” 
(P.Oxy. 2476, 4). “To His Magnificence the archon and his very distinguished 
colleague” (kai to logidtato autou sympono, 1919, 2; seventh century); 
archontos Pyrrakou tou logiou. “Timothy was remembered ... by his very 
distinguished and very dear friends” (emnésthé ... ton logidtaton kai philtaton, 
Dittenberger, Or. 408). This nuance of affection and admiration is probably 
involved in the use of the term by St. Luke, who was clearly impressed by the 
prestigious young Alexandrian academician. 


Loops, Ao1dopia, Aoido0po0cG 


loidoreo, to insult; loidoria, insult; loidoros, insulter 


loidoreo, S 3058; TDNT 4.293-294; EDNT 2.359; NIDNTT 3.346-347; MM 
380; L&N 33.393; BDF §§152(1), 420(2); BAGD 479 | loidoria, S 3059; TDNT 
4.293294; EDNT 2.360; NIDNTT 3.346; MM 380; L&N 33.393; BAGD 479 | 
loidoros, S 3060; TDNT 4.293-294; EDNT 2.360; NIDNTT 3.346-347; MM 
380; L&N 33.395; BAGD 479 


The meaning of these terms evolved within biblical Greek, even though a 
number of usages have parallels in the secular language. In the Lxx, they are 
used especially to translate the Hebrew rif, “to quarrel,” and in the Pentateuch 
often refer to the dispute of Meribah. This is also the meaning of these terms in 
the Wisdom writings, with respect to the quarrelsome woman (Prov 25:24; 
27:15; Hebrew mdad6n) and the quarrelsome man (26:21), and it is specified that 
“it is an honor for a man to refrain from dispute” (20:3). The sense becomes 
more pejorative in Prov 10:18 — “insult,” Hebrew dibah — and in Ben Sirach 
(22:24; 27:21), where insults go together with curses (29:6) and the insulter 
with the proud (23:8). Finally, the coarsest insults go together with blasphemies 
(2 Macc 12:14) and are the expression of hatred (Josephus, Ant. 17.37). 

In the NT, the Pharisees abuse the man born blind (John 9:28), and when St. 
Paul called the high priest a white-washed wall, he was accused of insulting 
him (Acts 23:4); loidoria is thus a form of hybris. Words lead to blows; insults 
provoke fights, and blood flows. Christ was subjected to insults and blows, and 


Christian slaves are urged to imitate his determined silence: “Abused, he did 
not abuse in return.” The apostles give an example: they do not fail to reply 
with patience and forgiveness, and all Christians should likewise refrain from 
returning harm for harm (1 Pet 3:9), blessing those who curse them (Luke 6:28; 
Rom 12:14). The Lord abolishes the lex talionis (Matt 5:38—39), replacing it 
with the response of love. 

This is not without merit, for every insult is an offense against one’s honor, 
especially since it is often accompanied by scormful mocking. But St. Paul does 
not tolerate any concession, but places the mocker between the idolator and the 
drunkard as being unworthy to be called a brother (1 Cor 5:11) and excluded 
from the kingdom of God (6:10). This severity is astonishing. We must 
remember, however, that the entire Bible similarly denounces sins of speech 
and that “most people enjoy listening to insults” (Josephus, Ag. Apion 2.4). 
People insulted each other for the most trifling reasons. There were even “insult 
duels” (Philo, Husbandry 110; Stobaeus, Flor. 19.4; vol. 3, p. 530). Common 
folk went at it no holds barred. Epictetus presents the man who, at the theater, 
took sides in an improper way: “So why did they insult you? Because everyone 
detests whatever hampers him. They wanted to give the wreath to someone, you 
preferred someone else. They were hampering you and you them. You turned 
out to be stronger. They did what they could — insulted the one who hampered 
them.... Don’t farmers revile Zeus when he hampers them? Don’t soldiers 
revile him? Is Caesar not reviled endlessly ...?” (3.4.6—7). 

If the texts that are hardest on loidoria are those in 1 Cor, the reason must 
be that this vice was especially widespread among the lower-class folk 
descended from the freedmen with whom Caesar had populated the city in 44 
BC, whose numbers were swelled by colonists so vulgar that they provoked the 
complaints of the poets Alciphron (Alciphron, Ep. 3.15) and Crinagoras (Anth. 
Pal. 9.284). We also know what a passion they had for the Cynics, who 
specialized in uncouth aggressiveness: “Here are your outstanding 
characteristics: being impudent and rude and insulting everyone equally, kings 
like commoners; that is how you attract attention and make yourself seem 
manly ... all the traits of a wild beast or a savage animal. Far from you are 
modesty, decency, and moderation.” 


LOVTPOV 
loutron, bath 


loutron, S 3067; TDNT 4.295-307; EDNT 2.361; NIDNTT 1.150-153; MM 
381; L&N 53.43; BAGD 480 


This is not the place for a theological study of baptism (Eph 5:26; Titus 3:5), on 
which the secular texts shed no light. But if a sacrament is a sign of a sacred 
reality, it is important to ask what that sign represented for first-century Jew or 
Greek. In the case of loutron, there are three meanings: the place where one 
bathes, the bathroom; bath water (Sophocles, Ant. 1201: lousantes hagnon 
loutron); the action of bathing. This third meaning is the one used in the Lxx. 

(a) The bath, public and private, was quite widespread in antiquity, and the 
papyri supply abundant documentation for these bath houses, their founders, 
their employees, their management, their functioning, and their prices. The bath 
is in the first instance a hygienic practice, a cleansing — one washes to be clean 
— but there are many other motives: bathing for pleasure or enjoyment in the 
rivers, baths for relaxation, to dispel cares, bathing to counter the heat (Sus 
1:15, Theodotion; Aesop, Fab. 73), baths to complement athletic exercises, 
remedial baths to treat sickness or for the aged, and for farmers exhausted by 
their toils: gerontika loutra therma (Plato, Leg. 6.761 c). 

(b) If bathing is first of all due to the desire for cleanliness, water is also a 
means of achieving purity and getting rid of moral stains. Philo highlights this 
correspondence between the efficacy of water for the body and the symbolism 
of the soul: “They cleanse their bodies with baths and lustrations, but they do 
not wish to be bothered to cleanse their souls of life-staining passions” (Cherub. 
95); “By thus washing away that which makes dirty, by making use of the 
lustral waters of intelligence and its means of purification, it should shine 
splendidly” (Change of Names 124; cf. Plant. 116, 162). Similarly the Pythian 
Oracle: “Proceed with purity of heart, stranger, into the sanctuary of the pure 
god. Wash at the spring of the nymphs. A few drops suffice for the good; but 
the ocean would not be enough water to purify the wicked” (Anth. Pal. 14.71; 
cf. Euripides, Hipp. 317: “my hands are pure; it is my heart that is stained”). 
Thus the bath has a religious significance and is a rite practiced not only in 
Israel and by Jewish sects but also among the Greeks, and perhaps among all 
peoples, especially when drawing near to the deity: “One cannot enter the 
sanctuary without first washing the body in a complete bath” (Philo, Unchang. 
God 8). This purifying effect of bathing is highlighted in Eph 5:26 — “Christ 
loved the church; he gave himself up for it, so as to sanctify it by purification 
through the washing of water with a word (¢0 loutro tou hydatos en rhémati), 
because he wanted to present it to himself all shining, without spot or stain or 
anything of the sort, but holy and pure.” The instrumental dative 16 loutrd 
specifies the manner — “purification carried out by means of and in the form of 
a bath with water,” — qualified by en rhémati, a reference to the sacramental 
formula. This is a reference to baptism, which washes away sins (apolouesthai, 
Acts 22:16; 1 Cor 6:11) and whitens the soul (/ewkaind, Rev 7:14). 


The whole pericope teaches that the union of Christ with humanity is the 
model for conjugal love in the church: a love that is intimate, a love that is 
fecund. From that point on loutron does not envisage cleanliness or a 
purification that is necessary after a sexual act, but the fecundity which for the 
Greeks was the principal purpose of marriage. It is reminiscent of the prenuptial 
bath of young women, the loutron ... nymphikon; since water was for the earth 
a source of fertility, the nuptial bath would be a fertility rite, intended to 
enhance the likelihood of procreation; at the very least it enhances access to a 
new mode of existence (Euripides, [T 818). In Eph 5:26, purification- 
cleanliness (katharizo) is also sanctification-consecration (hina autén hagiasé): 
Christ takes as his bride the church, which he has washed of its sins (cf. Acts 
22:16). 

(c) If water is the condition of life and fertility, then bathing or immersion, 
by the very structure of the act — entering and leaving — symbolizes also the 
erasure of the past, the end of a former existence, and makes a renewal possible: 
one is born again of the water and of the Spirit. The baptized person is a new 
creation. The rite of the loutron symbolizes this transformation. Having been 
begotten by the bath, one comes out from it strong and well. Hence Titus 3:5 — 
“He saved us, according to his mercy, by a bath of regeneration and renewal of 
the Holy Spirit.” St. Ambrose comments accurately: “The father has begotten 
you by the washing” (Sacr. 5.19; Sources Chrétiennes, 25, p. 93). 


AVKOG 
lykos, wolf 


lukos, S 3074; TDNT 4.308-311; EDNT 2.362; MM 381; L&N 4.11, 88.121; 
BAGD 481 


The biblical wolf (Hebrew z ‘a/) is a predator, a ferocious beast, associated with 
the lion (Jer 5:6; Prov 28:15; Jos. Asen. 12.9-10), feared for its voraciousness. 
It tears its prey to pieces: lykos harpax (Gen 49:27; Ezek 22:27). A common 
carnivore in Transjordan and more ferocious than the jackal, it terrorizes 
shepherds. It is described as “thirsty” (/ykos dipson, Prov 28:15; the Hebrew 
has “bear,” doh), the wolf of the steppes (Jer 5:6), the wolf of the evening. 

The wolf has always been mentioned as attacking above all ewes or lambs. 
Between them no truce is possible, and the golden age, when all living creatures 
will be at peace, is described as a time when wolves and lambs will live and 
feed together. In a metaphorical sense, the wolf became a literary cliché, 
symbolizing the wicked exploiter of the weak (Prov 28:15), especially leaders, 


rulers, and judges who ruin their subjects, extort from them, or reduce them to 
servitude. This shows how fearsome a prospect the Lord set before his 
disciples: “I send you as sheep in the midst of wolves” (Matt 10:16; Luke 10:3). 
They are in danger of being devoured! 

In principle, the flock is in the care of a shepherd who will defend them 
against wild beasts, but “the hireling ... sees the wolf coming, leaves the sheep, 
and runs away — and the wolf ravages and scatters them (kai ho lykos harpazei 
auta kai skorpizei) — because he is a hireling and does not care for the sheep.” 
For “the wolves hunt down and catch the one that is deprived of protection” 
(Xenophon, Eq. Mag. 4.18), and the wage-earning servant is not interested in 
the flock because it does not belong to him. Just the opposite of the Good 
Shepherd, he sees to his own safety before that of the sheep. 

False prophets, teachers of lies, present the most reassuring exteriors (en 
endymasi probaton), but in reality they are “ravening wolves” (lykoi harpages) 
who destroy or disturb the faith and life of the disciples. So St. Paul exhorts the 
Ephesian elders to be watchful: “I know that after I leave grievous wolves will 
enter in among you and will not spare the flock.” 


ALTE, AVTN, AVINPOC 
lypeo, to pain, make sad, grieve; /ypé, grief, distress, sorrow; /ypéros, 
causing or marked by grief, pain 
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Grief or displeasure (/ypé) can affect the soul (4yped, “make sad, sadden”; in the 
middle, lypeomai, “be distressed, be sad”) with more or less force; but it is 
always the opposite of joy, elation, happiness. It is used first of all for the 
physical suffering associated with childbirth (Gen 3:16, Hebrew ‘isah6n; cf. 
Philo, Alleg. Interp. 3.200, 216-219) and of man’s painful toil (Gen 3:17; 5:29; 
Philo, Worse Attacks Better 121), both being part of the human condition in 
punishment for sin: “Short and painful is our life.” 

Since “pain is preceded by fear and followed by grief” (4 Macc 1:23; cf. 
Philo, Worse Attacks Better 119), grief resides in the heart or in the soul (Bar 
2:18; Sir 30:21; Matt 26:38); it is true torment (Sir 37:2), bitterness and 
dejection (Matt 26:37, érxato lypeisthai kai adémonein), accompanied by 
groanings (Isa 35:10; Ps 55:2; Wis 11:12), by tears and pangs of anguish (2 Cor 


2:3—-4; Tob 3:1); makes everything mournful (Isa 1:5; Lam 1:22; Hebrew 
daway); saps one’s strength of body (Sir 38:18), of character (1 Macc 6:4; 
Philo, Heir 270; Decalogue 144), of mind; and dries out the bones (Prov 15:13; 
17:22). Sadness causes sleeplessness but can also cause drowsiness (Luke 22:45 
—koimomenous ... apo tés lypés). The sorrowing person lets himself go 
(Josephus, Ant. 8.356) and becomes ill (1 Macc 6:8—9), may even die: “I am 
dying of deep grief in a foreign land” (6:13). Sarah, daughter of Raguel, “was 
so deeply grieved that she wanted to hang herself” (Tob 3:10). This is the kind 
of deep grief that Jesus calls “sorrowing unto death,” and St. Paul warns against 
letting a person “be overwhelmed by excessive grief” (mé pds té perissotera 
lypé katapothé ho toioutos, 2 Cor 2:7). Such excessive sorrow can even lead a 
person to curse God (Isa 8:21). 

The pagan Isidoros prayed to Isis to deliver him from all sorrow, and the 
Letter of Aristeas asks “How can a person be free of all sorrow?” Ben Sirach 
prescribes: “Do not give your soul over to sorrow.... Remove grief far from 
you, for it has destroyed many, and there is no profit in it.” The wisdom writers 
denounce those who bring grief to others, especially the son who grieves his 
mother (Prov 10:1; Tob 4:3 — mé lypésés autén; 10:13; cf. Bar 4:8) and the 
daughter who grieves her father. The NT is more subtle and recognizes that 
there is such a thing as virtuous grief: that which is stirred by unfortunate 
events or by the acceptance of servitude in conformity with the divine will. 
Peter is distressed that the Lord seems to doubt his loyalty (John 21:17, 
elypéthé); the apostles are all sad at the announcement that Jesus will die (Matt 
17:23; elypéthésan sphodra) and at his leaving. 

While the apostle clearly renounces coming to Corinth en /ypé, since his 
visit could only bring grief to the community (2 Cor 2:1; cf. Dio Chrysostom 
30.9), he is not sorry that his severe letter brought sorrow to the recipients; for, 
he says, there are two kinds of sorrow: that which is “according to God” (to 
kata theon lupéthénai, 2 Cor 7:11), and which stirs to repentance (eis 
metanoian, verse 9; cf. Plutarch, De trang. anim. 19; De sol. n. 3), fervor, zeal, 
and faithfulness; and a “worldly sorrow” that brings death; this would be the 
sorrow of the rich man who was attached to his goods and refused to follow 
Jesus (“he went away sorrowing”), of the Christian who gives alms unwillingly. 
It is also the displeasure of Herod when Salome asks him for the head of John 
the Baptist (Matt 14:9; cf. Dan 6:14). 

There is another series of texts in which the meaning “grief, sorrow, 
distress” cannot be retained, and where we must substitute “irritation, 
indignation, disgust.” This is especially clear in the parable of the Unmerciful 
Servant, whose master had unconditionally annulled his enormous debt (ten 
million dollars!), but who refused to listen to the plea of one of his fellow 


debtors who owed him an insignificant sum and threw him into prison. His 
fellow workers, according to Matt 18:31, elypéthésan sphodra — were outraged 
or shocked at such conduct. This connotation of exasperation with lypeomai 
comes from the Lxx, which sometimes links this verb with another denoting 
anger, sometimes gives it the meaning “irritation, exasperation,” translating the 
Hebrew verbs /hdarah and especially gasap — nuances that are known both in 
Greek and in the Koine. : 

This is certainly how we must interpret the /ypé of the Twelve when the 
master tells them that one of them will betray him (Matt 26:22; Mark 14:19); of 
course they were deeply grieved, but first and foremost they were indignant. 
Similarly, in the conflict between the strong (dynatoi) and weak (asthéneis) at 
Rome over the issue of foods, St. Paul raises the point of brotherly love: “for if 
your brother is grieved on account of food” (ei gar dia broma ho adelphos sou 
lypeitai, Rom 14:15). This is a euphemism. The brother is not envisioned as 
being saddened or even annoyed, but shocked, hurt. Finally, “Do not grieve the 
Holy Spirit” (Eph 4:30) means do not offend him. 


AVTPOV, AVTPOW, AVTPWOIC, AMOAVTPWOIG, AVTIAVTPOV 
lytron, ransom; /ytrod, to set free, redeem, deliver; /ytrdsis, apolytrosis, 
redemption, liberation, deliverance; antilytron, ransom 
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We have to remember that these terms derive, directly or indirectly, from the 
verb /yd, “loose, destroy, dissolve,” because they almost always refer to an 
emancipation, a liberation. 

I. — In the Lxx (ninety times), the verb /ytroo usually has God as its subject 
and corresponds to the Hebrew gd ‘al, “set free” (in the subject capacity as 
go él); or to padah, “redeem, deliver, save”; or to pdragq, “pull away” (from 
danger). God is the liberator, the go ‘é/ of his people: “I will deliver you from 
servitude (in Egypt). I will redeem you with outstretched arm.” The issue is not 


the means, only the fact: deliverance from slavery, that of a foreign yoke. This 
is exactly the sense in which St. Luke understands /ytrosis: “The Lord, the God 
of Israel, has come and he has carried out the deliverance of his people (from 
their enemies)” (Luke 1:68; cf. Ps 111:9; Mic 4:10); “Those who were awaiting 
Jerusalem’s deliverance” (Luke 2:38); the Emmaus disciples thought that Jesus 
“would deliver Israel” (lytroomai, Luke 24:21); the signs presaging the ruin of 
Jerusalem will allow the persecuted disciples to lift up their heads “because 
your deliverance draws near” (Luke 21:28, engizei hé apolytrosis hymon). 

If /ytroo is ordinarily used for the liberation of a prisoner or a slave, it is 
also used for deliverance from difficulties, cares, some constraint, danger: 
“Yahweh has delivered my soul from all distress” (2 Sam 4:9, Hebrew pddah; 1 
Kgs 1:29); “awaiting the liberation of our body” (Rom 8:23, apolytrosis; cf. 
Eph 1:14; 4:30). Martyrs do not accept deliverance (tén apolytrosin) at the price 
of recantation, because they are counting on a better resurrection (Heb 11:35). 
Hence, /ytro6 is synonymous with s6zo in its secular sense: “preserve safe and 
sound, spare”; this leads to its psychological and religious usages: “He is the 
one who will deliver Israel from all its sins.” In none of the texts hitherto cited 
is there any idea of providing compensation or a sum of money to “purchase” 
freedom. It is even said, “You were sold for free; you will be redeemed without 
money.” 

II. — In contrast, in the sphere of human relations, it is possible to “redeem” 
a field, a house, even a person who has become another’s property: “When your 
brother is in difficulty and sells his property, then his closest redeemer shall 
come and shall redeem (Hebrew gd a/) the thing sold by his brother” (Lev 
25:25). If a brother has sold himself to a resident alien, “after he has been sold, 
there remains for him a right of redemption; one of his brothers shall redeem 
him.” This meaning of /ytroo (recuperating one’s property by paying off its 
price) occurs constantly in the papyri: “You shall give to my friend Serapion a 
hundred drachmas and you shall recover my garments” (/ytrosasa mou to 
himatia). Stratonikos writes to his wife, “A sign when I told you to redeem the 
new tunic (sémeion hote eipa soi lytrosai ton kainon chitona) and give them the 
receipt that is in the nook (thyris) of the vestibule” (SB 7574, 3; cf. 9834 a 9). 
“The aforementioned mortgage shall remain valid and the borrower shall not be 
free (/ytrdsontai) until he has first paid the above-named sum with interest” 
(P.Mich. 333, 25; from AD 52; cf. P.Erl. 60, 9). A father, Cyrinus, “paid fifty 
solidi to deliver his son” (P.Ness. 56, 8). This is the meaning evoked by 
primitive catechesis in referring to salvation as redemption: Jesus Christ “gave 
himself for us in order to free us from all iniquity” (hina lytrosétai hémas apo 
pasés anomias); “Tt is not with corruptible goods, with silver or gold, that you 


have been redeemed from the foolish way of life that you inherited from your 
fathers, but with precious blood” (1 Pet 1:18; cf. Isa 52:3). 

III. — Neither St. Paul nor St. Peter originated this metaphor for salvation 
(redemption); it comes from the Lord himself: “The Son of Man came ... to 
give his life as a ransom for the many” (dounai tén psychén autou lytron anti 
pollon). Salvation is a liberation. The death of the just is a ransom acceptable to 
God. Humans, being slaves of darkness and sin (Rom 6:17, 20; Col 1:13) were 
incapable of liberating themselves (Matt 16:26), and Christ gave his life as the 
price for their emancipation. This meaning of lytron — price of deliverance (of a 
slave or prisoner), ransom — is the meaning in the Lxx, and the disciples 
understood it spontaneously, since emancipation from servitude or captivity 
upon the payment of ransom was so common in the first century. 

For the liberation of a slave in 167 Bc (P.Hamb. 96, 16 and 21); in AD 86, 
P.Oxy. 48, 6 (epi lytrois); in 88 for six drachmas (2843, 19: lytron argyriou); in 
the year 100 (49, 8; 349, 6; 722, 30, 40); in the second century (Pap.Lugd.Bat. 
XIII, 23, 7; 24, 6-7; P.Stras. 238, 21-22; SB 6294, 10); in the third century a 
manumissio inter amicos: “I free Helen, a slave born in my house, and I receive 
for her ransom two thousand two hundred Augustan drachmas.” In place of the 
lytra (the plural is the more common form), there is also the expression timas 
argyriou (SEG XVI, 355-360), which evokes the verbs of purchasing agorazo 
(1 Cor 6:20; 7:23; 2 Pet 2:1; Rev 5:9; 14:3-4) and exagorazo (Gal 3:13; 4:5), 
emphasizing the payment by Christ for the disciples whose Master and Lord he 
has become. If a slave did not have enough money to free himself, his friends 
got up a subscription; thus the Jewish community of Oxyrhynchus paid fourteen 
talents of silver to free a mother and her two children (metaxy philon 
éleutherosamen, P.Oxy. 1265, 8-9 = C.Pap.Jud. 473). 

We are just as well informed concerning the liberation of prisoners of war. 
Often in antiquity wars were waged to acquire laborers, and the armies were 
followed by slave merchants. The axiom occurs constantly: “The one who is 
taken in war belongs to the conqueror” (Aristotle, Pol. 1.6.1.1255—7); the law 
of war transformed prisoners into slaves (Heliodorus, Aeth. 8.3.8; cf. 9.23.5; 
Philo, Moses 1.142). The prisoner, who was like captured booty (Plato, Resp. 
5.468 a—b), took on an exchange value and would not be freed except for 
ransom. “According to the law, one who was ransomed from enemies became 
the property of the one who freed him and was not released except by ransom.” 
Here again, generous souls intervened. Thus Philopoemen spent the income 
from his expeditions to ransom captives (/yseis aichmaldoton, Plutarch, Phil. 4.5; 
cf. Arat. 11.2, lytrdsin aichmaloton); and a slave Antiochus was consecrated to 
Pythian Apollo “after he paid their ransom (that of his masters, who were 


captives abroad) to redeem them from the enemy” (apeilaphotes par’ autou 
lytra ek polemion). 

IV. — These sociological facts are illuminating, especially in that they show 
that the one freed is the property of the one who has paid the ransom, but the 
metaphor must not be reified. Philo often gives lytron a spiritual meaning: 
“Firstfruits and ceremonies constitute the ransom of our soul, because they 
deliver it from brutal masters and return it to freedom.” In an inventory of third- 
century BC offerings, “(someone) dedicated ... another small vial on the profit 
from ransoms” (allo phialon to apo ton lytron, I.Did. 428, 9). In an inscription 
at Koula, /ytron means “presents this ransom.” It can also be the payment of a 
debt to the deity (Lucian, Dial. D. 4.2). In this sense, a human sacrifice can be 
offered to deliver a people: “It was the custom of the ancients, in cases of grave 
danger, that the leaders of the city or of the people, in order to avert the 
destruction of everyone, would hand over the most beloved of their children to 
be sacrificed as a ransom to the avenging gods” (/ytron tois timOrois daimosin). 
This is the way in which the blood of Jesus had expiatory value. The “price” 
paid was the “precious” blood (1 Pet 1:19, timo haimati). 

This “redemption/deliverance” by means of ransom is in Heb 9:12 called 
“an eternal redemption” (aidnian lytrosin), that is, forever valid. Elsewhere 
what is at issue is the “remission of sins” (Eph 1:7; Col 1:14; cf. Rom 8:2), of 
“transgressions of the time of the first covenant” (Heb 9:15), linked with 
righteousness and sanctification (1 Cor 1:30; Rom 3:24), always referred to 
using the compound form apolytrosis. This term thus becomes almost 
synonymous with salvation. When the Holy Spirit is its author, it is the 
definitive consummation of the kingdom of glory (Eph 1:14; 4:30), but it is 
always “the redemption that is in Christ Jesus” (Rom 3:24), whereby the 
redeemed belong to God. 


um 


LatVvoO LOL 
maivomai, to be furious, enraged, mad, insane 
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Occurring frequently in classical Greek (cf. Preisker, in TDNT, vol. 4, pp. 360- 
361), this verb has two meanings in the Koine: “be furious, enraged,” and “be 
raving mad, insane.” The latter meaning, which is the most common, is the only 
meaning in the Lxx. This madness often takes on the familiar sense of a person 
thought to be the self-deceived, like Rhoda when she announces that Peter is at 
the door and everyone knows that he is in prison: Mainé — “You are raving!” 
Those people are called crazy whose words or actions fly in the face of 
common sense, whose reasoning or conduct is not understood, who do not 
observe propriety and decorum. When St. Paul defends his cause before Festus 
and affirms the resurrection of Christ, the procurator interrupts him: “Mainé, 
Paule. You are mad, Paul. Your great learning has driven you insane (eis 
manian).” To which he replies: “I am not mad, most excellent Festus. To the 
contrary, my words are true and sensible.” This could be compared to Philo: 
“ “You are raving, it is not possible, you are completely mad.’ ‘I am neither 
mad nor silly enough to lose sight of the course of an argument’ ” (Flacc. 6). 
This sort of madness is specifically that which is attributed to the preachers 
of a religion that one refuses to follow or to believers whose convictions are 
astounding. Thus it was said of Jesus: “He is possessed by a demon and has a 
deranged mind.” 


LaKdp1oc, ovat 
makarios, happy, blessed; ouai, woe 
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The adjective makarios can have the most commonplace meanings, as to 
describe a “happy day” (Plutarch, Oth. 15.4) and “happy times,” or a hero like 
Perseus, who had wings and could change irksome people into stone 
(Menander, Dysk. 153). It takes on an affective nuance in the interjection 0 
makari’ (“my dear”) and means “blessed” in religious texts. 

In fact, it is the successor of makar, which Homer used as an epithet with 
the gods, almost synonymous with “immortal,” and which remained in constant 
use throughout the Hellenistic period. If the deity is by definition removed from 
the vicissitudes of existence here below, then the blessed deceased who live in 
the isles of the blessed (makaron nésoi) are likened to him. The adjective 
makarios makes its appearance with Pindar, who uses it to describe a mortal, 
Karrhotos, son of Alexibias; likewise Xenophon: “He considered himself most 
happy at the thought of having a right-hand man who would give him the 
leisure to do what he pleased” (Cyr. 8.3.48). But given the vicissitudes of 
existence here below, Aristotle said that a person could be called happy only 
after his death (Eth. Nic. 1.1100—1101; 10.1178.). In addition, if the term is still 
applied to the living in the Hellenistic period, it becomes more and more a 
description of the dead. A name is preceded by ho makarios (hé makaria), 
which can be translated, depending on whether the person so described is 
pagan, Jewish, or Christian, “late,” “happy,” or “blessed.” 

The first biblical beatitude is that of Leah, who, when her servant gave birth 
to a second son of Jacob, stated, “ ‘I am happy, because my daughters will call 
me happy!’ So she called his name Asher,” that is, Felix (Gen 30:13; cited by 
Philo, Migr. Abr. 95). The queen of Sheba exclaims before Solomon, “Happy 
are your wives, and happy are your servants here who stand constantly before 
you, hearing your wisdom” (1 Kgs 10:8; 2 Chr 9:7). These human macarisms 
are rare in the LXx, and not once is Yahweh called “blessed” after the fashion of 
the Greek gods. On the contrary, it is God alone who grants humans happiness, 
and the originality of the oT lies in multiplying beatitudes in favor of those who 
believe, love, and adore Yahweh; happy are those who hope in him, count on 
him, take shelter and find their strength in him! 

This “fear of Yahweh” is such that one takes pleasure in his commandments 
(Ps 1:1; 112:1; 128:1-2; Prov 8:32; Sir 34:15; 1 Enoch 99.10) and sees the 
Lord’s hand in trials (Ps 94:12; Job 5:17; Tob 13:16; Pss. Sol. 10.1). The 
originality of the OT is to frame exhortations to virtue in macarisms. One can 
only be happy if one is purified of sin (Ps 32:1—2, quoted at Rom 4:7-8; Sir 
14:2; 31:8; cf. Wis 3:13 — “Happy is the sterile woman who has remained 
pure”), practices justice (Ps 106:3; Prov 20:7; Isa 56:2), walks in the law of 
Yahweh (Ps 119:1—2), cares for the poor (Ps 41:1), does not blunder with one’s 
lips (Sir 14:1; 28:19), and if having been told what pleases God (Bar 4:4) one 


has found wisdom (Prov 3:13; Sir 14:20; 25:9) and awaits the fulfillment of the 
prophecies about the events of the eschaton. 

Philo, expressing his Jewish faith in terms of his Greek culture, is the one 
who insisted the most on “the blessed and fortunate nature of God.” God is 
even the only one to know felicity, because he is the only true Beauty, the 
Uncreated, the Immortal, “the Being who knows immutability, felicity, and 
triple beatitude.” The man who has a “desire for immortality and a happy life” 
(Philo, Contemp. Life 13) “will live a life of felicity and beatitude, marked by 
the teachings of piety and holiness.” Hence the macarism, “Happy are those to 
whom it has been granted to use the potions of wisdom.” 

All the thinkers of antiquity expressed their opinions on happiness. Homer 
identified it with wealth, that is, possession of the good things of life, which 
implies a good wife and children. Others think of power (Euripides, IT 543; 
Bacch. 904), fame or glory (Stobaeus, Ecl. 3.1.106; vol. 3, p. 57, 12), a life of 
pleasure (Euripides, Alc. 169), “to be able to live in joy without suffering any 
disfavor of fate makes for happiness for mortals” (El. 1357-1359); hence 
freedom from any trouble or misery (Plato, Resp. 5.465 d), full, constant, 
unmixed satisfaction that is lacking in nothing; but the futility of this dream 
allows the conclusion that “Among humans none is happy.” In addition, 
Aristotle (Top. 2.112a) defined the happy person, following Xenocrates (frag. 
81), as “the one whose soul is virtuous” (cf. Marcus Aurelius 7.17; Isocrates, 
De Pace 8.143); but how can this be attained, since according to Livy “We can 
no longer endure either our vices or their remedies”? 

It is in terms of this context that we must understand the nine beatitudes of 
Matt 5:3—12 and Luke 6:20—22. They constitute not only the exordium of the 
Sermon on the Mount but the specific teaching of the Messiah to the members 
of the kingdom that he is founding, and hence the essence of the gospel ethic, 
which is summed up in the axiom “Where your treasure is, there will your heart 
be also” (Matt 6:21). More than a fundamental attitude of a person, this appeal 
is that of an option that is as radical as it is paradoxical. First of all, Jesus is 
making an appeal to happiness. It is impossible to insist too strongly on the 
meaning of this makarios, repeated ten times (in Matt) and intensified by the 
present imperatives “Rejoice and be glad (chairete kai agalliasthe), for your 
reward is great in heaven.” This is much more than contentment; it is an interior 
joy that becomes external, elation translated into shouts, songs, acclamations. 
The explanation is that God will be the source of this beatitude. — Secondly, the 
new faith implies a reversal of all human values; happiness is no longer 
attached to wealth, to having enough, to a good reputation, power, possession 
of the goods of this world, but to poverty alone, because these beatitudes 
envision one or another aspect of the ptochoi of the OT. These are essentially 


religious souls, in submission to God’s law, obedient to his will. God is their 
only recourse and their only hope, and they are entirely ready to accept his gifts. 
They are profoundly humble, modest, unassuming, the “little ones” who are not 
taken into account and who possess nothing on earth; they are starving and 
weeping. More than scorned, they are exploited by the powerful and the rich, 
who prey on them, oppress them, and persecute them. It is to these afflicted 
ones that the Holy Spirit promises happiness, consolation, and satisfaction. 
These are the little people whom God wished to save and to whom he wished to 
give justice. It is therefore to them that the good news is announced (Matt 11:5; 
Luke 7:22), along with consolation (Sir 48:24) and peace (Isa 52:7). The poor 
are the beneficiaries of the coming or appearing of the reign of God and his 
justice, because they wait for it (Mark 15:43; Luke 2:25); their hearts are open 
to it, because their miserable condition makes them appreciate spiritual values, 
which are the only true wealth. Hence St. Matthew’s specification “poor in 
spirit,” which applies to the indigent as well as to the wealthy who are detached 
from their possessions. Poverty, according to Jesus, is that of all people who are 
dissatisfied with earthly goods — all is vanity — and who have from the outset a 
sense of their own personal nakedness. Happy are those who are so aware of the 
nothingness of the earth and who cry out “Come, Lord Jesus!” (1 Cor 16:22; 
Rev 22:20). Finally, their wage (misthos) will be “great in heaven” (Matt 5:12; 
Luke 6:23), surpassing in every way the efforts and sacrifices they have 
undertaken: “In good measure, shaken, pressed down, running over will it be 
given into your bosom” (Luke 6:38), literally unimaginable and unspeakable (1 
Cor 2:9). They will enter “into the joy of the Lord” himself (Matt 25:21, 23), 
which is an infinity of conscious perfection; “being with Christ, which is better 
by far” (Phil 1:23). 

In the NT, not until the Pastoral Epistles is God described as makarios: “the 
gospel of the glory of the blessed God” (1 Tim 1:11); “the blessed and only 
Sovereign” (1 Tim 6:15). It is correct to see here a polemical intention against 
the imperial cult, because makarios describes the only Dynastés (Luke 1:52; 
Acts 8:27), a title of the Most High (Sir 46:5-6), who reigns in the heavens and 
over the world (2 Macc 12:15; 15:4, 23). Humans owe him worship and 
absolute obedience. 

Regarding Christ, happiness lies in recognizing him as he is, in not being 
“scandalized by him” (Matt 11:6; Luke 7:23), in seeing and hearing him (Matt 
13:16; Luke 10:23). This discernment is a gift of the Father (Matt 16:17). It is 
the beatitude of faith, that of the Virgin Mary — “Blessed is she who has 
believed” (makaria hé pisteusasa, Luke 1:45) the word of the Lord — but also a 
mother’s honor. The last macarism pronounced by Jesus is for all those who 
believe without relying on a visible presence (John 20:29). To this we may join 


the beatitudes of hope. In the course of their earthly pilgrimage, Christians 
“await the blessed hope (tén makarian elpida) and appearing of the glory of our 
great God and Savior, Jesus Christ” (Titus 2:13). Their life has meaning only in 
light of this “final end,” which is the object of all their hopes: their meeting 
with Jesus Christ, who is currently invisible. Describing this hope as “blessed” 
means that its object is at once infallible and divine. From now on he rejoices 
the soul: “Happy are they who are invited to the marriage feast of the Lamb” 
(Rev 19:9). They prepare for this and remain watchful (Rev 16:15); they wash 
their garments and remain pure in order to have the right to the tree of life (Rev 
22:14). Since they have had a share in the first resurrection, the second death 
(that of sin and damnation) will have no power over them (Rev 20:6). They 
listen obediently and observe what God has taught them (Rev 1:3; 22:7). Rev 
14:13 therefore can set forth this paradox: ‘Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord from now on. Yes,’ says the Spirit, ‘for they rest from their labors; for 
their works follow with them.’ ” 

The other beatitudes have to do with faithfulness, that of watchful and 
diligent servants who will be rewarded by their master (Luke 12:37, 38, 43; 
24:46); of disciples who conform to the example of humble, loving service set 
by the Lord (“Happy are you if you do it”); of the charitable, because “it is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” Happiness is envisaged not on the 
psychological but on the eschatological level, because God will reward the 
giver, as Jesus promised: “You will be happy in that they (the poor, the 
crippled, the lame, and the blind) will not be able to repay (your invitation), 
because they (God) will repay you at the resurrection of the just” (Luke 14:14). 

By virtue of this divine judgment, the happiness of Christians will always 
lie in perfect unity of loyalty and conscience and in exact conformity to God’s 
will in every action: “The one who looks intently into the perfect law, the law 
of liberty, and remains (thus), and becomes not a forgetful hearer but a doer — 
this person will be happy in what he does” (Jas 1:25), even if he is abused and 
suffers for righteousness. One is then identified with Christ and, after enduring 
the trial, assured of receiving the “crown of life” (Jas 1:12). In the NT, makarios 
always describes persons, never actions (cf. 4 Macc 7:22). It is therefore not 
poverty as such that is blessed, but the poor; and poverty is not a matter of 
possessing nothing but of being detached from everything. 

St. Luke follows the beatitudes of the Sermon on the Mount with what are 
quite improperly called four “maledictions” against the rich. Introduced by the 
adversative conjunction plén, “nevertheless, only,” they are designed to 
reinforce the beatitude of the poor, conformably to Semitic usage, which links 
blessing and cursing. Here, however, rather than the traditional contrast 
between eulogeo and [epi]kataraomai (sole exception, Eccl 10:16—17: oudi soi, 


polis ... makaria sy), St. Luke uses ouai, which is almost unknown in secular 
Greek, but which attests that this is not a “malediction.” 

So what is the meaning of this interjection? Ouai is a transliteration of the 
Hebrew ‘dy, hdy, a sort of onomatopoeia, a cry of pain, terror, indignation, and 
sometimes threat, a declaration of misfortune and a complaint against a certain 
person or group, given one’s misery or privations. According to the context it 
must be translated “Alas,” “Ah,” or “Woe.” In the LXX, ouai is said of a nation 
or a city that is “lost” or is sinning; complaints are made about ills that beset (1 
Sam 4:8), betrayal (Isa 24:16; Jer 10:19), an enemy invasion (Jer 4:13; 6:4), but 
also of woes that are the consequences of our sins (Lam 5:16; cf. Isa 3:9). 
Complaints are voiced about “the one who is alone and falls, who has no one to 
help him up” (Eccl 4:10), but more often ouai expresses sometimes the terror 
experienced in the face of the horrible fate that awaits the wicked, the ungodly, 
the sinner, “because today the time of their punishment has arrived” (Jer 50:27), 
sometimes the moaning that marks funerary lamentation and which takes this 
form: “Alas, my brother! Alas, my sister!” (Jer 22:18; 34:5; Amos 5:16; Ezek 
2:10). 

Thus the supposed Lucan “maledictions” of the Sermon on the Mount are at 
the same time a threat to and a lamentation over the rich, the satisfied, those 
who feast, laugh, and are flattered by their friends. They are truly the most 
miserable of all people, because wealth makes it very difficult to get into the 
kingdom of God (Luke 18:24—25). Not that wealth is cursed — Jesus was 
surrounded by wealth (Mary of Bethany, the holy women, Zacchaeus, Joseph of 
Arimathea, Nicodemus, etc.) — but the satisfactions that it provides usually 
make it difficult to detect the attraction of spiritual goods; they fix the heart on 
earth (Luke 8:14; 12:34). When filled with earthly goods, what does one want 
from God? So, unfortunate indeed are those who have been deceived 
concerning true values and risk losing out on eternal beatitude. But, Jesus 
affirms, this depends on God alone and on his mercy — precisely for the rich 
(Luke 18:27). 

More serious are the “maledictions” uttered against the “scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites ... blind guides, because you close up the kingdom of 
heaven against men”; these evil teachers lead the people to spiritual ruin, 
making “sons of Gehenna.” To them applies the statement, “Woe to the world 
because of stumblingblocks ... woe to the man through whom a cause of 
stumbling arises. It would be better for him to have a millstone hung around his 
neck and be thrown into the sea” (Matt 18:7; Luke 17:1). This is the case with 
Judas, who is not cursed, but for whom the Lord laments, “Woe to the one 
through whom the Son of Man is betrayed. It would have been better for him 


not to have been born” (Matt 26:24; Mark 14:21; Luke 22:22). How could one 
not bewail such a disastrous fate? 

The other NT ouais are almost trivial in comparison with these spiritual 
catastrophes: “Woe to me if I preach not the gospel” (1 Cor 9:16) means “I 
would be unfortunate and worthy of laments if I were not faithful to my 
calling.” In the time of the desolation of Judea, “Woe to those who (must flee 
and) are pregnant and those who are nursing in those times” (Matt 24:19; Mark 
13:17; Luke 21:23). At the end of time, the distress will be such that the angels 
announce, “Woe, woe, woe to those who live on the earth.” The two last 
lamentations have as their object the destruction of the wealth (Rev 18:16) of 
those who “enriched themselves” (18:19). 


Lapaiva 
maraino, to wither, dry out 


maraino, S 3133; EDNT 2.385; MM 388; L&N 13.94; BDF 872; BAGD 491 


Jas 1:11 compares the fragility of wealth to that of vegetation scorched by the 
hot sun: “The sun arises with the searing wind and dries out the plant, whose 
flower is fallen and lovely appearance lost. Thus the rich person will wither in 
his undertakings” (houtos kai ho plousios en tais poreiais autou maranthésetai). 
Used in cultured Greek from Homer on, marainomai often refers to plants that 
dry out, flowers that fade. The best parallel is Philo, Spec. Laws 1.311: God 
does not derive glory from wealth, or opinion, or sovereignty, realities that do 
not partake of the nature of a true good; “the time of their failure comes 
quickly, and they wither before they have fully come to flower.” 

This verb is also used for the sick and for people who are exhausted, or for a 
disappointed lover, but especially in epitaphs for those who died prematurely 
and unexpectedly: “Fate, which ends all things miserably, or the common law 
of death, consumed me.” 


LLGPTUG 
martys, witness 
—see also avtTOmTNS 


martus, S 3144; TDNT 4.474478; EDNT 2.393395; NIDNTT 3.1038, 1041— 
1044, 1046-1047; MM 390; L&N 20.67, 33.270; BDF §§396, 397(3); BAGD 
494 


The components of this term’s meaning can be analyzed as follows: 

(a) A witness is a person who was present at a material fact or at the 
accomplishment of a legal action. He is informed because he was there; he saw 
or heard: “I have seen and I bear witness (martyred) that he is God’s Chosen 
One” (John 1:34; cf. verse 15); “We testify concerning that which we have 
seen” (3:11); “The one who came from heaven testifies concerning that which 
he has seen and heard.” God, who knows everything and is everywhere present, 
from whom nothing is hidden, is the witness par excellence, “faithful and 
trustworthy.” 

(b) The biblical martys is not a mere eyewitness, simply present at a 
happening; he is active (cf. C.P.Herm. 31, 4: martyras martyrountas; 32, 25), 
called upon to tell what he has seen and heard, to proclaim what he knows. The 
mission of the Twelve is to bear witness to the resurrection of Christ: “You are 
witnesses of these things” (hymeis martyres touton, Luke 24:48); “You shall be 
my witnesses” (esesthe mou martyres). This proclamation is Paul’s calling: 
“The God of our fathers chose you in advance ... to see the Just One and hear 
the voice of his mouth, because you shall be a witness to him to all people 
concerning the things that you have seen and heard” (Acts 22:15; cf. 26:16; 1 
Cor 1:6; 2:1). The apostle testifies concerning Jesus, which is why St. John 
wrote his Gospel and his apocalypse. All missionary preaching is a martyrion 
announcing the advent of salvation (1 Cor 1:6; 2:1; 2 Thess 1:10; 1 Tim 2:6; 2 
Tim 1:8), so that it can be said that the disciples “hold to the testimony of 
Jesus” (Rev 12:17; cf. 19:10; 20:4; Acts 22:20). 

(c) These missionary-preachers are not content to tell about the deeds and 
words of Jesus — and this is where their testimony differs from a legal witness — 
they express their personal conviction and identify with the cause that they 
defend. In proclaiming of the Lordship of Jesus, they make public confession of 
their faith. It is not simply a matter of reporting facts — which need to be 
interpreted — but of speaking and vindicating the truth, of somehow insisting on 
doing it justice. In the secular world, legal actions were originally oral actions 
done in the presence of witnesses, and subsequently these actions done in 
writing, so witnesses sign and authenticate the document, guaranteeing its 
validity. The document could be a will, an adoption, a contract, the renewal of a 
lease, etc.; also “the witnesses’ names are written in the act” (P.Magd. 12, 3), 
and their deposition is often confirmed by an oath. When there are a great many 
witnesses, as in 2 Tim 2:2; Heb 12:1, their credibility is heightened, their 


persuasion is stronger, and the validity of their testimony is strengthened. In 
many texts in the NT, as in the papyri, the witness does not stop at supplying 
proofs, “he vouched for the outcome of the matter in which he had taken part. 
The witness was originally a defender and assistant. He was responsible not 
only to tell what he had seen and heard, but more than that to intervene in the 
suit. The witness was really a guarantor and stood surety.” Testimony, in the 
prophetic and kerygmatic sense (Rev 11:3), is thus not only a means of 
persuasion (Aristotle, Rh. 1.1354—7), but it adds the seal of conviction, which 
guarantees the truthfulness of the message. It is above all in this sense of 
“guarantor” that we must interpret the expression “Jesus, the faithful and true 
witness” (Rev 1:5; 3:14; cf. engyos, Heb 7:22), just as God had stood surety for 
him (John 8:18; cf. 3:33; 6:27; 1 John 5:9). The same thing is true of the 
martyrion embodied in missionary preaching (2 Thess 1:10; 1 Tim 2:6; 2 Tim 
1:8), for the apostle devotes himself to it body and soul. The same is even the 
case with the scribes and Pharisees: “Woe to you, because you build the tombs 
of the prophets, when it was your fathers who killed them. Thus you are 
witnesses.” 

(d) So there is not only oral testimony; actions also are part of the act of 
testifying — martyria ton ergon. The supreme testimony, leaving no room for 
discussion, is the “testimony” of the self, the giving up of life: martyrdom. At 
the end of the first century, the name martys was given to the Christian who had 
sealed his profession of faith with his blood; for example, at Pergamum, there 
was “Antipas, my faithful witness, who was killed among you.” 

(e) Testimony is given before hearers (cf. Epictetus 3.24.113) who form an 
opinion on what has happened on the basis of the solidity of the account that 
they hear and the credibility of the martys. NT witnesses, if they are set on 
proclaiming the gospel message, have as their main goal to persuade: “so that 
you may also believe.” 


LLAOTLYOM, HAOTICM, WATE 
mastigoo, mastizo, to whip; mastix, whip, scourge 


mastigoo, S 3146; TDNT 4.515-518; EDNT 2.395-396; NIDNTT 1.161—164; 
MM 390; L&N 19.9, 38.11; BAGD 495 | mastizo, S 3147; TDNT 4.515-518; 
EDNT 2.396; NIDNTT 1.161—162; MM 390; L&N 19.9; BAGD 495 | mastix, S 
3148; TDNT 4.518-519; EDNT 2.396; NIDNTT 1.161—163; MM 390; L&N 
19.9, 23.153; BAGD 495 


The whip (mastix) was not only used for correcting horses (Prov 26:3; cf. Nah 
3:12; Diodorus Siculus 17.60.4) but was the special implement of Israelite 
discipline (Hebrew musar), whether wielded by the father against his children, 
by the authorities against lawbreakers, or by God himself for the perfecting or 
purifying of his own people as well as for the punishing of sinners. The theia 
mastix (2 Macc 9:11; cf. 3:26), obviously metaphorical, encompasses all the 
evils inflicted upon humans, especially sicknesses and diseases — “as many as 
had afflictions” (hosoi eichon mastigas) — which were considered to be 
punishment for sins. 

Beatings were painful and cruel and could lead to death (Xenophon, Cyr. 
1.3.18; Cicero, Verr. 2.4, 39, 85, “moriere virgis”; Dig. 48.19.8.3: “plerique 
dum torquentur deficere solent”). Beginning with Deut 25:2—3, whipping is a 
judicial punishment and a method of torture. In use in the first century, it was 
applied to the disciples: “They will whip you in their synagogues” (Matt 
10:17); “I send you prophets, sages, scribes. Some of them you will kill and 
crucify, and some you will whip in your synagogues and chase from city to 
city.” In the Greco-Roman world, the whip was a punishment or torture 
reserved for slaves, at least according to the law; thus it is understandable that 
St. Paul should have said to the centurion, “Are you permitted to whip a Roman 
citizen who has not been condemned?” Customarily whipping was carried out 
after a death sentence had been passed (Matt 27:26; Mark 15:15). But according 
to John 19:1, “then Pilate took Jesus and had him whipped”; the procurator was 
not satisfied that the accused was guilty, but only wanted to give some 
satisfaction to the accusers by having Jesus punished so that he could then set 
him free. 

Because the custom (synétheia, John 18:39) was to free a prisoner at each 
Passover, Pilate offered to release Jesus or Barabbas. Was this really a pardon 
(indulgentia) or an abolitio to forestall sentencing, carried out at the great 
festivals? Exegetes differ as to the legal character of this proceeding, which has 
no basis in imperial law. But that is just the point: this is not a matter of official, 
written law, but a custom that varied from country to country, depending more 
or less on the will of the authorities, whereby amnesty was granted to prisoners 
on the occasion of a great festival. The twofold witness of Mark and John is 
beyond suspicion. According to John 18:39, in Palestine this ritual was attached 
to the Passover, the religious festival celebrating the anniversary of the 
liberation of the chosen people. A case in which an official took similar 
initiative has been pointed out by A. Deissmann; it is the account of a hearing 
in the year 85, in which the prefect of Egypt, G. Septimus Vegetus, addresses 
Phibion: “You deserve to be whipped (axios men és mastigothénai) ... 
however, I will pardon you as a concession to the crowd.” 


LIEYOAETOG, HEYOAELOTNC, HEYOAOTPENNG, HEYOADVO, LEYAAMODVN, 
uéye80c 

megaleios, sovereign, mighty, magnificent; megaleiotés, greatness, 
grandeur; megaloprepés, magnificent; megalyno, to magnify, exalt, call 
great; megalosyné, majesty, greatness; megethos, greatness 


megaleios, S 3167; TDNT 4.541; EDNT 2.398; MM 392; L&N 76.8; BAGD 
496 | megaleiotes, S 3168; TDNT 4.541-542; EDNT 2.399; NIDNTT 2.424— 
426; MM 392; L&N 76.2, 87.21; BAGD 496 | megaloprepes, S 3169; TDNT 
4.542-543; EDNT 2.399; MM 392; L&N 12.6, 79.14; BAGD 497 | megaluno, 
S 3170; TDNT 4.543; EDNT 2.399; NIDNTT 2.424—425; MM 392; L&N 
33.358, 79.124, 87.15; BAGD 497 | megalosune, S 3172; TDNT 4.544; EDNT 
2.399; NIDNTT 2.424—426; MM 392; L&N 12.5, 87.21; BAGD 497 | 
megethos, S 3174; TDNT 4.544; EDNT 2.401; MM 393; L&N 78.2; BAGD 
498 


I. — According to Sir 45:24, God granted to Phinehas and his descendants “the 
sovereign dignity of the priesthood” (hierdsynés megaleion). In AD 37, to 
megaleion is used for the emperor (Dittenberger, Syl. 798, 4). In the third-fourth 
century, it is a title used for an authority to whom a petition is addressed 
(deomai tou sou megaliou, P.Michael. 30, 10), whether the prefect, the 
stratégos (P.Oxy. 1204, 10; 2113, 21; P.Mert. 91, 18; P.Panop. Beatty 2, 157), 
the /ogistés (PSI 767, 12; P.Oxy. 2187, 6, 22), the defensor civitatis 
(P.Ross.Georg. V, 27, 11). But when the crowd at Pentecost is said to have 
marveled at hearing in their own languages ta megaleia tou theou (Acts 2:11; 
NT hapax), the expression is based on the LXx, where the word is used only with 
a religious meaning: God’s grandeur (Deut 11:2, Hebrew godé/), power (Sir 
43:15; 2 Macc 3:34; 7:17), wisdom (Sir 42:21), glory (17:13). The word 
suggests mighty deeds, magnificent works, such as creation, the miracles 
surrounding the exodus, or salvific manifestations (3 Macc 7:22). They are 
evident, and they bring praise to their author. 

The noun megaleiotés similarly refers to the grandeur of God, but also to 
that of his people (Dan 7:27; Hebrew rhii) and of Solomon (2 Esdr 4:10). In the 
papyri, it is used for the greatness of the pyramids (Dittenberger, Or. 666, 26 = 
SB 8303, first century) and as an honorific title (P.Oslo 83, 13; P.Oxy. 2131, 
17; 3028, 6), especially for the emperor from the first century on. Claudius 
writes to the Alexandrians in 41: “Each one reading this letter individually will 
wonder at the majesty of our god Caesar and show gratitude.” 

II. — According to Anaximenes, to megaloprepesteron is the opposite of to 
tapeinoteron (Rhet. ad Alex. 2.3.32; cf. 2.6.4). In 112 Bc, Hermias asks Horus 


to receive the Roman senator Lucius Memmius with special magnificence. 
Megaloprepés is the adjective for Jeremiah in 2 Macc 15:13, and in the papyri 
of the fifth to seventh centuries is it used for anyone at all who is being honored 
or asked for a favor: a secretary (P.Oxy. 1843, 1), a benefactor (PSI 1425 recto 
9), a master (P.Lond. 1786, 2, 30; P.Ant. 198 verso), an archon (Pap.Lugd.Bat. 
XIII, 8, 6; P.Mert. 43, 16, 25; SB 9453, 4), a praeses provinciae, and consuls 
(P.Stras. 317, 1; P.Ness. 15, 1). In the eighth century, the term became purely a 
stock phrase used in letter-writing, as can be seen in the papyri of Apollonos 
Ano, which are weighted down with “your magnificent Brotherliness” (P.Apoll. 
9, 1; 15, 1; 26, 1; 55, 2) or “Friendliness” (21, 1) and the ridiculous “I embrace 
your Magnificence through this letter” (31, 6; 46, 11). But in the Bible, 
megaloprepés always retains its meaning as a designation for God (Deut 33:26; 
2 Macc 8:15). At the transfiguration, the voice comes from “the magnificent 
glory,” meaning the divine glory; cf. the megalosyné of Heb 1:3. 

III. — There is no meaningful pagan parallel to the biblical megalynd, which 
in some instances is used in a secular way, for if a person or a kingdom grows 
in stature and in power, this increase is the fruit of divine blessing (Gen 12:2; 1 
Chr 29:25; 2 Chr 1:1; Sir 45:2; Wis 19:22). The word has religious meaning in 
that the faith confesses that God is great, as are his grace (Ps 57:10) and his 
works (1 Sam 12:24). Furthermore, to call God great, or magnify him 
(megalyno) is to exalt or celebrate him, which is the principal business of the 
psalmist: “I will exalt the name of Elohim through thanksgiving” (Ps 69:31). So 
also the Virgin Mary: “My soul magnifies the Lord.” Again, it is in line with 
the Lxx use of the word when St. Paul speaks of magnifying Christ by his life 
or by his death, i.e., giving him glory and praise, because the Lord is exalted 
when the gospel is proclaimed. This nuance can already be detected in 1 Cor 
10:15 — “As your faith grows, we shall be enlarged in our sphere of action, 
among you and even beyond” (cf. 1 QH 5.25; Odes Sol. 29.1, 11). 

If God’s mercy shows his greatness (Luke 1:58), believers proclaim it (Acts 
10:46; 19:17); and they also exalt his apostles (5:13). 

IV. — Megalosyné, unknown in the papyri, is a divine attribute: “Yahweh is 
great and worthy of praise, and his majesty (Hebrew gd6lah) is unsearchable,” 
sometimes associated with his power, sometimes with his mercy. Finally, the 
word is used as a name for God himself: the great high priest has taken his seat 
on high, in the heavens, “at the right hand of the Majesty.” Hence David’s 
doxology, “Thine, O Yahweh, is the majesty, the might, the splendor, the 
glory” (1 Chr 29:11), taken up by Jude 25: “To the only God, our Savior, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, be glory, majesty, dominion, power, before all 
ages and forever, Amen.” 


V.— In Eph 1:19 (the extraordinary or infinite greatness of the divine 
power, to hyperballon megethos tés dynameos autou), the NT hapax to megethos 
recalls Exod 15:16 (Hebrew gado/); and 2 Macc 15:24, which thus describes 
the arm of God. In the Lxx, it ordinarily translates the Hebrew qomah, referring 
to the loftiness of an object, or the height of plants and people (1 Sam 16:7; 
Cant 7:8; Xenophon, Cyr. 1.4.3). In the latter case, moral and social stature can 
be the point; which is a point of contact with the usage of the papyri, where 
from 60 Bc (BGU 1816, 25) to megethos is a term of honor, especially for the 
prefect, analagous to megaloprepés, and is an essential element of petitions 
addressed to him. Even loftier expressions are required for the emperor 
(Dittenberger, Or. 519, 24), and the nuance of might appears in the third- 
century formula “I take refuge with your Majesty” (epi to son megethos 
katapheugo, P.Tebt. 326, 4; P.Stras. 5, 6; cf. Xenophon, Symp. 8.1). But the 
exact parallels to Eph 1:19 come from Philo: “In approaching the altar ... you 
must keep your eyes fixed on the greatness of God” (to tou theou megethos 
apoblepon, Spec. Laws 1.293); “God grants his benefits not in proportion to his 
own grace, which is infinite and endless, but according to the capacity of those 
who receive them.” 


us80dsia 
methodeia, method, technique, machination 


methodeia, S 3180; TDNT 5.102-—103; EDNT 2.401; NIDNTT 3.935, 943; MM 
394; L&N 88.158; BDF 823; BAGD 499 


This noun is unknown in Greek before Eph 4:14; 6:11. It is derived from the 
verb methodeuod, “follow closely,” then “pursue by devious means,” hence 
“capture, trick, seduce.” The noun methodos is also used in both positive and 
negative senses. In the papyri, methodeia does not appear before AD 421, and it 
is always used in the administrative and financial sense of “method” of 
collecting taxes. But in Eph 4:14, it refers to the shrewdness (panourgia) of the 
false teachers, whose “devices” lead people into error (p/ané), and in Eph 6:11 
it has to do with the devil’s ambushes or ensnaring maneuvers. So this 
methodeia can be defined as the well-thought-out, methodical art of leading 
astray, what we would call “machinations.” The Suda gives this definition: 
methodeias: technas é dolous. 


[Eptottg 


meristés, apportioner, distributor 


meristes, S 3312; EDNT 2.409; MM 398; L&N 63.25; BAGD 505 


“Someone in the crowd said to him, ‘Master, tell my brother to share the 
inheritance with me’ (merisasthai met’ emou). He said to him, ‘Man, who 
appointed me a judge or apportioner (kritén é meristén) between you?” (Luke 
12:14). Derived from meris, “part,” meristés can mean nothing else in this 
context but “apportioner, distributor.” “Here it can mean only the person who 
arranges things in actual fact, as opposed to the Arités, who gives a legal 
solution” (M. J. Lagrange, on this verse). But this term is rare, though far from 
unknown. It is an epithet for Sarapis and a function of Ammon: “His maternal 
grandfather is the distributor of life, Ammon, who is also Zeus of Greece and 
Asia.” These are “distributions” in Magnesia: “to give them distributions for 
sacrifice” (dounai de autois tous meristas eis thysian, I.Magn. 54, 36); and in 
Istria financial officials known as “distributors,” who are thus the best parallel 
to the biblical text. 

We do not know what difference of opinion set the two brothers in Luke 
12:14 at odds, but A. Steinwenter has noted the legal importance of the text and 
we know from “house-by-house inventory declarations (kat’ oikian 
apographai)” how frequent transfers of real property were, notably “dividings 
of inheritance,” where the origin of the property ownership is noted (“having 
belonged to,” P.Brux. 1-18) and respective parts that revert to each of the co- 
owners (hekasto meros, P.Brux. 16), a third (11), two-thirds (18), a fourth (16). 
A whole property can be owned jointly by four (10) or three (P. Wisc. 18) 
brothers, or two, as in Luke 12:14. One understands the difficulty of specifying 
the rights of each one and the ease of abusive claims. To illustrate the 
difference of opinion in the Gospel, we may cite the case of Aurelia Maria, 
from the village of Hermopolis. She complains to the prefect that her deceased 
parents had left her all their human property (panta ta anthropina), but her 
brother Onnophris seized them and sold some. She appeals to the prefect’s 
“philanthropy” to compel him to restore everything and proceed to “an 
equitable distribution” (ex isou diameristhénai, cf. PSI 452, 8: ex isou merous). 


LEOtTNS 


mesités, mediator, intermediary 


mesites, S 3316; TDNT 4.598-624; EDNT 2.409; NIDNTT 1.372—376; MM 
398; L&N 31.22, 40.6; BAGD 506 


Unknown in classical Greek and derived from mesos, the noun mesités is 
commonly used in the Hellenistic period, especially in literary writings; it is 
less frequent in the papyri and rare in the inscriptions. It is used for someone 
who stands or walks in the middle, between two persons or two groups; the 
context indicates the reasons for this intervention. For example, Herod 
intervened on behalf of those who were seeking something from Agrippa (ton 
par’ Agrippa tindn epizétoumenon mesités én, Josephus, Ant. 16.24). He had 
“great influence in persuading Agrippa to perform good deeds, although he was 
not slow to do them on his own. Thus he reconciled the inhabitants of Ilium 
with Agrippa when he was angry with them” (Ant. 16.25—26). Thus this vague 
term “intermediary” can refer to very different persons, but it usually has legal 
connotations. 

I. — Its only occurrence in the Lxx refers to an arbiter in a dispute (Job 9:33, 
Hebrew bayin), which is the most frequent meaning in the papyri: the krités 
mesités, “Akylos, judge-arbiter in the trial of Apollonios.” In a judicial register 
from the third century, it is recounted that the opposing parties “accused each 
other; they shall appear within ten days.... We appointed Dorion as arbiter for 
them” (P.Lille 28, 11; cf. P.Mil. Vogl. 25, col. IV, 36). 

II. — If the mediator intervenes in business transactions as a negotiator or 
business broker (P.Tebt. 406, 10), he is most often mentioned as a peacemaker 
whose business it is to reconcile opposing parties. The Suda gives this 
definition: mesités: ho eirénopoios. It is significant that in speaking of a 
mediator-conciliator, Philo always mentions that he intervenes in an 
atmosphere of “paralyzing fear” (Dreams 1.142) and where someone is 
frightened. The mediator’s commonest role is to have a treaty signed by two 
enemy states. The consul Q. Marcius Philippus asks the Rhodians to intervene 
between kings Antiochus and Ptolemy, who are fighting (tous Rhddious mesitas 
apodeixai). 

III. — The mesités also plays the part of a witness, in the legal sense of the 
word, and thus the term becomes synonymous with martys (BGU 419, 8). Ata 
marriage between a soldier and a widow, the inventory of the paraphernalia 
was done before andron hikanon mesiton (men who were capable witnesses, 
P.Dura 30, 13) who could recognize the existence of a debt (P.Cair.Isid. 62, 
15; reprinted in SB 9167), being present at the paying of a sum of money. 

IV. — Finally, mesités designates one who stands surety, thus becoming 
synonymous with enguos. The mesités is the guardian of oaths (Josephus, Ant. 
4.133; Epictetus, Ench. 33, 5; Heraclitus, All. 23.8), of deposits, and of 


contracts: Medea, Jason’s repudiated wife, wanting to take vengeance on her 
husband, cut her children’s throats, fled from Corinth, and took refuge at 
Thebes with Hercules, “for he, the guarantor of the pact concluded at Colchis 
(touton gar mesitén gegonota ton homologion) had promised to protect her if 
Jason should break faith” (Diodorus Siculus 4.54.7). The friendship of Orestes 
and Pylades is placed under the protection and the guarantee of the deity; thus it 
takes on a changeless character. 

It is Philo who first gave mesités a religious meaning (cf. also T. Dan 6.2), 
attributing a mediating and conciliating character to the angels (Dreams 1.142- 
143) and to Moses (hoia mesités kai diallaktés) making prayers and 
supplications and asking forgiveness for sins (Moses 2.166). St. Paul also 
makes this last attribution. But 1 Tim 2:5, setting forth a baptismal profession 
of faith or a liturgical acclamation, stipulates “for there is one God, one 
mediator between God and humans, the human Christ Jesus.” Not only does 
this text describe Christ as a mediator, placing him in the middle as an 
intermediary between God and humans, the sole valid representative of both 
parties; but it also specifies that “he gave himself as a ransom for all” in order 
to actualize the salvation willed by God. Thus he reconciled those whom sin 
had set at variance. This is not a temporary assignment, but his permanent 
function: the God-Man was, so to speak, born to be the Peacemaker! 

In Heb 8:6; 9:15; 12:24, where Christ is portrayed as the great high priest, 
mediation becomes a new chapter in NT Christology. It is specified that the 
essence of his priestly mediation is not simply to intercede on our behalf (Heb 
7:25) but first and foremost to offer himself as a sacrifice and thus redeem our 
sins; but it is also stated that he opens the heavens and provides access to the 
blessed city. The fact that Christ’s mediation is always set in relation to the 
diathéké kainé (new covenant) shows that Christ is first and foremost the 
pledge or guarantee of the covenant; his shed blood is the surety that guarantees 
God’s performance of all of its clauses and which is valid for all humankind. 
This meaning — “guarantesurety” — is to be noted in favor of the soteriological 
optimism of the new covenant. 


LETOAACOOW 
metallasso, to exchange, leave, pass away 


metallasso, S 3337; TDNT 1.259; EDNT 2.414; NIDNTT 3.166—-167; MM 403; 
L&N 57.142, 68.50; BDF §179(2); BAGD 511 


Allasso and almost all of its compound forms (diallass0, katallasso) have the 
basic meaning “to change”; but just as apallasso often has the nuance “put an 
end to, cease,” metallass0, in the Koine, almost always has the sense of “pass 
away.” This is its only meaning in the OT and by far its predominant meaning in 
the papyri. In AD 124, a contract for remarriage successively takes up the 
eventuality of the death of each spouse: “If the same Eleaios, son of Simon, 
should die (metallazei ... ton bion) before the same Salome.... If Salome, 
daughter of John Galgoula, should die (metallazei ton bion) before the same 
Elaios” (P.Mur. 115, 10, 12); “If one of the two dies” (P.Dura 17, 35; BGU 
1574, 11; 1662, 6; 1783, 11); in the will of Taptollion at the beginning of the 
second century, “If any of them should die childless and intestate.” 

If, in literary Koine and several papyri or inscriptions, metallasso retains its 
classical meaning “leave” a place or “change, exchange,” the usage just 
discussed shows how radical a change is envisioned: it is a substitution. Hence 
the nuance “exchange” in Rom 1:25—26: the pagans have turned aside and 
distanced themselves from the true knowledge of God and traded him for the lie 
of idols (metéllaxan tén alétheian tou theou en to pseudei). This is not an 
evolution but a substitution. The punishment that followed was the perversion 
of sexual relations: a traffic contrary to nature. The verb metallasso in the 
second verse is used to mark the strict correspondence between moral deviation 
on the one hand and the “replacing” of God with idols on the other hand. It 
looks like a weaker usage, but it nevertheless evinces a subversion and even a 
sort of contradiction between two attitudes. 


LETAVOED, HLETOVOLOL 
metanoeo, to know after, change one’s mind, repent; metanoia, repentance 


metanoeo, S 3340; TDNT 4.975-1008; EDNT 2.415—419; NIDNTT 1.357-359; 
MM 403-404; L&N 41.52; BDF §235(2); BAGD 511-512 | metanoia, S 3341; 
TDNT 4.975-1008; EDNT 2.415-419; NIDNTT 1.357—358; MM 405; L&N 
41.52; BAGD 512; ND 4.160 


Repentance in the literal sense is very close both to metamelomai (“be afflicted, 
troubled by a certain misdeed that one has committed”), which can express 
every kind of regret, sorrow, and disgust, and also to epistrepho (“turn toward, 
pay attention, turn back, convert”). This is proved by the fact that these terms 
are often linked or even used in each other’s place. Nevertheless, metanoeo, in 
accordance with its very etymology, has a meaning of its own, attested in 
secular literature as well as in Scripture. 


I. — Just as pronoed means “know before, foresee,” metanoeo is literally 
“know after,” the particle meta indicating proximity or concomitance. This is 
the sense of its earliest known use, by Epicharmus ( 460 Bc): “The wise man 
must not know after but know before” (ou metanoein, alla pronoein chré ton 
andra ton sophon). To repent is first of all to change one’s mind (Plato, Euthd. 
279 c; Diodorus Siculus 1.67.5), change intentions (Josephus, Ant. 2.322), 
change plans (Ag. Apion 1.274), and reflect, which implies a time later than the 
first knowledge (Wis 12:10 — topon metanoias; Philo, Alleg. Interp. 3.106: 
“God grants time to repent”); one “reconsiders” a first opinion (Isa 46:8). 

II. — Still in line with its etymology, metanoeé has to do first of all with a 
change of mind or feelings resulting from this after-knowledge: “But when we 
reflected ... we had to change our minds.” According to the Tabula of Cebes 
10, the function of metanoia is to introduce “a new form of thought and 
feeling”; after coming under the influence of Deception (apaté), whence derive 
ignorance and error, there is no other recourse than Repentance. For Philo, the 
soul declares that it repents of its errors in past judgments, the fruit of 
thoughtlessness; it must open itself to repentance, which is the younger sibling 
of perfect innocence (Dreams 1.91; cf. Virtues 180; Josephus, Ant. 7.264); in 
the face of difficulties, it changes its conceptions (Dreams 1.182), but it can 
“return to better feelings.” 

III. — What characterizes this evolution is that it is accompanied by regret, 
sorrow, or shame at the former opinion or attitude: “The next day regrets 
(metanoia) developed, with the reflection (analogismos) that the resolution 
settled upon was cruel and serious — to wipe out an entire city rather than the 
responsible parties alone.” “He will not have to reproach himself, do battle 
against himself, repent, torment himself” (Epictetus 2.22.35); “The Athenians 
were taken by profound repentance and deeply missed (pothos) Cimon” 
(Plutarch, Per. 10.3); “Blame and reprimand beget shame and repentance 
(metanoian kai aischynén), the former being similar to sorrow, the latter to 
fear.” “They will speak to one another with regret (metanoountes) and with 
anguished spirits they will moan” (Wis 5:3); “Those who repent and anguish 
(tous metanoountas kai achthomenous) of their former error say, ‘Unhappy 
people that we are.’ ” Aristobulus, full of remorse over the murder of his 
brother, falls ill, afflicted with great pain and vomiting blood (Josephus, Ant. 
13.314). 

If metanoia “is a sort of reproach (epilépsis tis) that one addresses to oneself 
when one thinks that one has let something useful go by ... an honest man 
would never be able to repent of letting a pleasure go by” (Marcus Aurelius 
8.10), the regret can simply be over being caught in some deed (Philo, Virtues 
152) or having given up some good (Virtues 208), or even over having done 


something good, as when Pharaoh repented of having let the Hebrews leave 
(Moses 1.167; cf. Flacc. 181; To Gaius 303, 337, 339). Plutarch, Tim. 6.4: 
“Repentance makes us ashamed of even a good action, while determination 
based on science and reason does not vary, even when our undertakings have 
failed.” 

IV. — Normally repentance follows the offense (Plutarch, Cam. 38.5); in any 
event, it entails a change of conduct or of future status, and in principle it could 
be for the better or for the worse, as with two murderers who spared a child 
because it smiled at them but then repented (metenoésan) and sought to kill it 
(Plutarch, Conv. sept. sap. 21). “The person who claims to have repented while 
still committing injustices is not in his right mind” (Flight 160); it is alla 
question of loyalty and faithfulness: “The law orders giving absolution to a 
person on the condition that he proves the sincerity of his repentance not by a 
simple promise but by actions” (Spec. Laws 1.236); “I would pardon him for 
the past if in the future he would repent and be loyal to me” (Josephus, Life 
110); “I promised pardon on the condition that they would change their 
attitude” (Life 262). In the oT, the object of repentance is sins committed (Wis 
11:23; 12:19; Sir 17:24; 48:15) as much as the malice that inspired them (Jer 
8:6; 18:6), but it is not simply a case of a psychological evolution of a person 
coming around to himself, but of satisfying God’s requirements. Metanoia 
becomes a religious idea, because it is God who leads the human heart to 
repentance and pardons only those who are repentant. Ep. Aristides 188 inherits 
this conception: “The best thing you can do to maintain the royal power is to 
imitate God’s indefectible mercy; for in showing magnanimity and in punishing 
the guilty with more indulgence than they deserve, you will turn them away 
from evil and lead them to repentance.” 

V. — In the NT, metanoeo and metanoia (56 occurrences) retain this basic 
meaning, “change opinions, regret, be grieved about something,” but they are 
used almost exclusively for the attitude of unbelievers and sinners returning to 
God, and they are laden with a new theological density; they form an essential 
part of the kerygma lexicon, urging “conversion” to Christianity. There is no 
longer any question of distinguishing between change of thoughts, of heart, of 
actions. The change is that of the soul, of the whole person (the new creature), 
who is purified of stains and whose life is transformed, metamorphosed. It is 
significant that the present imperative metanoeite sums up the preaching of 
John the Baptist in the wilderness (Matt 3:2; Mark 1:15) in connection with 
faith, entrance into the kingdom of God, and purification from sins. This latter 
is not just any regret or repudiation but affliction, “remorse” that inspires a 
desire to make reparation, even expiation. Jesus defined his mission: “I did not 
come to call the righteous but sinners to repentance” (Luke 5:32); “If you do 


not repent, you will all perish”; and he sends the Twelve to make the same 
proclamation: “They preached repentance” (ekéryxan hina metanoodsin, Mark 
6:12; Luke 24:47). 

St. Peter would be faithful to this assignment on the day of Pentecost: 
“Repent (metanoésate, aorist imperative) and be baptized every one of you in 
the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins” (Acts 2:38; cf. 3:19). He 
requires Simon Magus to make this break with wickedness (8:22); and if he 
presents Christ as Savior “in order to give Israel repentance and remission of 
sins” (5:31), St. Paul would understand that this gift was for the Gentiles 
(11:18) and all people (17:30; 20:21). 

The apostle Paul knows that no one can be converted unless led by divine 
mercy: “God’s kindness calls you to repentance” (Rom 2:4; 2 Pet 3:9), but he 
fears that many will not have repented of the impurities that they have 
committed (2 Cor 12:21). According to Heb 6:1, metanoia is part of the first 
baptismal catechism, “repentance from dead works and faith in God”; but the 
renewal of repentance is impossible for an apostate (Heb 6:6), as it was for 
Esau, although he sought it with tears (Heb 12:17; cf. Wis 12:10). In 
Revelation, Christ urges “lukewarm” or discouraged Christians to correct 
themselves, to return to their first works and have zeal (2:5, 16, 21, 22; 3:3, 19), 
but he denounces the “rest of humankind,” unrepentant idolaters, fornicators, 
blasphemers. 

The modern pastoral definition of repentance — “remorse at having offended 
God with the firm intention of making up for one’s offenses and falling into 
them no more” — is quite in line with Revelation. Nevertheless, the essence is 
missing: namely, that this contrition is inspired by the knowledge of God and 
has as its effect eternal salvation. 


LETEYM, METOYN], LETOYOG 


metecho, to share, participate; metoché, participation; metochos, partner 


metecho, S 3348; TDNT 2.830—832; EDNT 2.420; NIDNTT 1.635-636, 639; 
MM 405; L&N 23.2, 34.31, 34.32, 57.6; BDF §169(1); BAGD 514 | metoche, 
S 3352; TDNT 2.830—832; EDNT 2.420; NIDNTT 1.635-636; MM 406; L&N 
34.7; BAGD 514 | metochos, S 3353; TDNT 2.830—832; EDNT 2.420; NIDNTT 
1.635-636, 639; MM 406; L&N 34.8; BDF §182(1); BAGD 514; ND 1.84-85 


Only the context permits a judgment as to whether a given metochos is an 
ordinary companion or an associate in the legal or moral sense. It is 
synonymous with koindnos and indicates a certain de facto or de jure alliance; 


for example, those who share a house (P.Petaus 13, 14; 14, 13, 16, 58, 112), 
georgoi metochoi (farmers; SB 266, g 5; cf. P.Petaus 126, 2), especially those 
who have a common profession or public function, in particular tax collectors. 
Beginning with the third century BC, we see associates, like Zeno and Crito, and 
eventually Sostratos, acting as metochoi, pooling their funds and making them 
available to the actual farmers, Demetrios and Hippocrates; they takes risks, but 
they also get a large part of the profits. A century later: “Paid to the bank of 
Hermouthis for a quarter of the fishermen of Memnoneia ... by Pamonthes, son 
of Teos and his associate, 1,800 drachmas” (Pamonthés ... kai ho metochos, 
P.Rein. 125, 5). These are parallels to Luke 5:7 — “Simon and the others who 
were in the same boat ... signaled to their associates (metochois; cf. verse 10: 
koinonoi) in the other boat that they should come help them.” These men not 
only worked and fished together; they pooled their resources to pay for boats, 
nets, and the right to fish on the lake, and they divided the fishing revenues 
according to their respective interests in the partnership. So we must think of 
Peter and the first apostles not only as living in community but also as being 
partners in the firm of “Simon and Co.,” so closely associated that they were 
together to hear John the Baptist on the banks of the Jordan, that they went back 
to fishing together, and that, in full agreement, they abandoned “their net” and 
their business to follow Jesus. The participation together (metoché) constituted 
a perfect community (cf. Ps 122:3 — hé metoché autés epi to auto) and better: a 
mutual affinity. 

A metochos can have a share in material goods or in spiritual realities; the 
emphasis is then on matching rights of ownership, as with the baptized, who are 
“sharers of the heavenly calling” (A/éseds epouraniou metochoi, Heb 3:1), 
“sharers of the Holy Spirit” (metochous genéthentas pneumatos hagiou, 6:4), 
“sharers in Christ” (metochoi gar tou Christou gegonamen, 3:14). Since they 
are all sons of God (2:9, 13), belonging to the same family (2:11), brothers of 
Christ (2:12), Christians share Christ’s lot, have common use of his riches (6:4), 
and are associated with him in the closest possible way. 

This nuance of intimate sharing, of assimilation, already suggested by the 
use of the verb metecho for eating or instruction, is revealed by its 
interchangeability with koindneo: “So, since children have flesh and blood in 
common (kekoinonéken), he also shares (meteschen) in these same things.” If 
metecho is used for a band of malefactors, it is used above all for sharing in 
honors and responsibilities: “I have reached the age of sixty-eight and I should 
be enrolled among the members of the gerousia who have lived the same 
number of years, so as to share in the privileges of the gerousia.” Finally, one 
may share in priestly and cultic functions. A decree from Delphi for 
Telesagoros of Abai stipulates “that he have a share (metechein) in the exercise 


of every office and every priesthood to which the noble families of Delphi have 
a share (metechousi)” (SEG II, 294, 11; first third of the first century AD). An 
epigram of Serenos: “It was for libations and sacrifices that we came here (to 
Philae), desiring to participate in them” (deomenoi kai touton metaschein, SB 
8681, 8; second century). At Imbros: “Let the praktores participate in the 
sacred affairs (metechein ton hieron) like all the other Imbrians.” This sacred 
meaning is that of 1 Cor 10:17, where the Christians share in a single Loaf: hoi 
gar pantes ek tou henos artou metechomen (cf. verse 16, Koinonia); and 10:21, 
where it is said that one cannot participate in the Lord’s table and in the table of 
demons. One takes part by communing with others. 


LIETEMPICO LAL 
meteorizomai, to be raised, suspended, exalted; to be in suspense, be 
anxious 


meteorizomai, S 3349; TDNT 4.630-631; EDNT 2.420; MM 405; L&N 25.232; 
BAGD 514 


After prescribing “Take no thought for what you shall eat or what you shall 
drink,” Jesus adds kai mé meteorizesthe (Luke 12:29). The Vulgate translates 
literally et nolite in sublime tolli. And indeed the ordinary meaning of the verb 
is “to be raised, suspended” in a physical sense; but it is hard to see what sense 
this definition makes of the text, which urges confidence and denounces 
anxiety. 

With the support of Thucydides 8.16.2, which uses meteorizo for a boat 
driven to the open sea, some have leapt to the conclusion that this verb can 
mean “agitate (with disquiet),” a meaning nowhere else attested. As for other 
meanings, the sense of prideful exaltation or haughtiness, the preponderant 
denotation in the LXx, does not fit here. 

M. J. Lagrange (on Luke 12:29) is right to point out that the moral sense of 
meteoros, which started from “to be on high, be suspended” and evolved into 
“be in suspense, be anxious.” He cites Josephus, Ant. 8.218: the crowd is 
agitated, anxious to hear what Rehoboam will say; War 4.118: “Titus knew that 
many, giving in to private hatred and personal hostility, would denounce 
innocent people if he sought out the guilty. So it was better to leave the guilty 
party in suspense and fear” (einai metedron en phobo). 

The denominative verb metedrizomai is well-attested in this sense: Herod, 
when he named his successors, was very disturbed (memeteoristo polla) 
because of their rivalry and the hopes that he had given his sons (Josephus, Ant. 


16.135). In the second century, Julius Clemens writes to his brother Arrianus: 
“You know that I am anxious (gindskon hoti metedrizomai) if you do not write 
me frequently concerning your affairs” (P.Mich. 484, 5-6); “I am very anxious 
and astonished concerning this” (Pap.Lugd.Bat. I, 13, 2). In the following 
century, Appia urges his mother Serapias: “Do not be upset; we are doing well” 
(Kyria, mé metedrizou, kalds diagomen). Thus we can with complete certainty 
translate Luke 12:29 “do not be anxious.” This is not a crux interpretum. 


LsTplomabéw 
metriopatheo, to suffer (or experience emotion) with moderation; to 
sympathize 


metriopatheo, S 3356; TDNT 5.938; EDNT 2.421; MM 406; L&N 88.65; BDF 
8187(7); BAGD 514-515 


According to Heb 5:2, the high priest must be able to sympathize with the 
ignorant and the straying (metriopathein dynamenos). At least that is the sense 
suggested by the context, which insists that Jesus was really human, that he was 
in every respect like his brothers, and that he learned to be merciful through his 
experience of human weakness. But according to its etymology (paschein 
metrios or kata to metron) the biblical hapax metriopathed, which unknown in 
the papyri and the inscriptions and is a term of school philosophy, would mean 
“suffer with moderation,” as at Ep. Arist. 256: philosophy requires “properly 
carrying out the present responsibility while remaining within measure” 
(metriopathé). 

According to Aristotle (see Diogenes Laertius 5.31; De vit. et poes. Hom. 
135), followed by the Stoics, metriopatheia — “patience, the daughter of 
moderation” (Plutarch, De frat. amor. 18) — is the golden mean between 
indifference or insensitivity (apatheia) and extreme reaction, hypersensitivity, 
frantic excitement (ametria ton pathon). The sage must be neither too easily 
moved (pathétikos) nor unfeeling (apathés) but metriopathés (cf. Plutarch, De 
virt. mor. 12; Ps.-Plutarch, Cons. ad Apoll. 3 and 22; Plutarch, De cohib. ira 
458 c; De frat. amor. 489 c), far from excess. This is an eminently Philonian 
virtue: “The excellent and profitable lessons of reason ... neither immoderate 
convulsions ... nor impassibility ... preferring the golden mean to the extremes, 
holding to moderation in the emotions (metriopathein)” (Abraham 257); “In my 
view, modesty, truthfulness, moderation in the emotions (metriopatheia), 
humility, and innocence are weighty ...; immodesty, lying, excess in the 
emotions (hé ametria ton pathon), pride, wickedness are enemies” (Virtues 


195); “Moses thinks that he must remove and suppress the short-tempered 
element of the soul, because what he prefers is not moderation in the emotions 
(ou metriopatheian) but the total absence of the emotions” (Alleg. Interp. 
3.129); “Aaron strives for moderations in the emotions” (ibid. 3.132); “The one 
who is perfect thinks of nothing petty or base; moderating the emotions is not 
his desire (oude metriopathein bouletai); he goes well beyond this, having 
entirely suppressed the passions everywhere” (ibid. 3.134); “Well-trained in 
misfortune ... I have been treated as a prisoner, I have lived as a foreigner, I 
have worked for wages, I have toiled at another’s bidding, I have been 
threatened even with death ... I have personally suffered a thousand 
unendurable evils. Through it all, I have learned to moderate my emotions (eph’ 
hois paideutheis metriopathein), and I have not given in” (Joseph 26). 

On the basis of these texts, some commentators interpret Heb 5:2 to mean 
“who can restrain his anger against the ignorant and the wayward.” As opposed 
to Moses, who gave in to unbridled wrath stirred up by sin (Exod 32:19), the 
high priest should be mild, though not weak and not excessively indulgent. But 
this golden moderation, this balance, has no point of contact with the 
immoderate spectacle of Christ’s suffering at Gethsemane (Heb 5:7-8), nor 
with the fact that he learned compassion for his human brothers and sisters 
precisely through being engulfed in weakness himself (5:2). Moreover, Philo 
made of metriopatheia a virtue of those who were on the way (like Aaron), 
whereas apatheia was for him the virtue of those who had achieved perfection, 
like Moses (Alleg. Interp. 3.144); and it is impossible to detract in the slightest 
from the perfection (te/eidsis) of the high priest of the new covenant, which is 
so insistently affirmed by Hebrews — a major element of which is merciful 
lovingkindness. 

So it seems preferable to consider metriopatheo in the vocabulary of this 
letter as a synonym of sympatheo (Heb 4:5), associated with feelings of 
magnanimity, of epieikeia, of praotés. These connotations of goodness, 
kindness, patience suggest that Christ’s metriopatheia is not to be understood in 
terms of the traditional Stoic vocabulary, nor even, as is often the case with 
compound forms, according to its etymology. Rather, it means that 
commiseration, sympathy is innate in the priest’s nature. Being weak himself 
(5:2), he puts himself on the level of sinners (Gal 6:1); his moderation in 
compassion comes from within, from his experience of his own weakness 
(astheneia, Heb 4:15; 5:2; cf. Matt 26:41), though without sin. This innocence 
makes him even more merciful. 


LIULVYOKOLOL, LVEI, UVNLN, LVNLOVED®, LVN LOODVOV 


mimneéskomai, to remember, mention; mneia, memory, mention; mnémeé, 
memory, mention, faculty of memory; mnémoneud, to remember, keep in 
mind; mnémosynon, monument, memorial, thing remembered 
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From Homer to the papyri, the verb mimnésko in the middle voice means “have 
in one’s head, think about, remember, mention,” and is normally construed with 
the genitive for the object of memory. Its meanings can be divided into three 
principal groups: (a) “put oneself in mind of, recall”: “Farewell, and remember 
the things that I have said” (errds6 kai memnéso ton eirémenon, P.Mert. 12, 26; 
AD 58); “You know the one I am talking about” (P.Mert. 85, 6); “For it is 
necessary to remember your nobility” (anankaion gar esti mimnéskesthai tés 
kalokagathias sou). Sometimes there is a legal nuance: “inform, make appeal”; 
in a letter from the first half of the first century, Nemesios protests against the 
decision of an archaimachirophoros: “Tt is necessary that they inform (or 
appeal to) the stratégos.” Sometimes the nuance is affective (“I evoke for you”) 
and expresses commonality of feelings: “Remember us, as we remember you” 
(P.Ant. 44, 16); “Every time I think of you ... I weep” (P.Mich. 465, 9); “with 
us he constantly mentioned you.” 

(b) To mention is also to evoke the memory of, recall, commemorate; it is 
in this sense that the verb appears in tomb inscriptions and takes on a religious 
value. A pilgrim in his proskynéma associates his wife and children; “I heard 
(the voice of Memnon) four times and I remembered (kai emnésthén) Zeno and 
Arianus, my brothers.” A husband carries out an act of adoration by proxy for 
his absent wife. In letters, the writer asks to be remembered in prayers (BGU 
2006, 3; second century BC; C.P.Herm. 9, 9; 47, 6). 

(c) To remember is again to “take care, concern oneself with,” a reason for 
acting: kata touto memnémenos (P.Oxy. 2407, 34); “You did not write me at all, 
and you took no thought for the security of the house” (1070, 48); “Take care to 
send me the letter from Evangelus by the hand of someone trustworthy” 
(mnésthéti pempsai moi ... tén epistolén, 2984, 11). 


These meanings are also found in the Lxx, which almost always translates 
the Hebrew verb zakar with mimnéskomai, giving it considerable theological 
resonance. To be sure, the psychological meaning (“memory of the past”) is 
attested a number of times: people remember the fish eaten in Egypt (Num 
11:5; cf. Ezek 23:27; Ps 137:1, 6) and things that happened in a foreign land 
(Wis 19:10), money left on deposit (Tob 4:1), and fatherly words of command 
(6:15), but the evocation of the past is blurred in favor of the nuance “consider, 
reflect,” usually with a view to beneficent intervention. This sort of memory is 
first of all attributed to God, who “remembers” to put aside evil and bless 
people. It is an expression of his faithfulness: he remembers his covenant in 
answering prayers (Exod 2:24; Ps 105:8; 106:45; 111:5). He remembers that 
men are of flesh (Ps 78:39; 88:5; 89:47; 103:14; 136:23); his mercy stirs 
wonder: “What is man that you remember him, the son of Adam that you 
concern yourself with him?” (Ps 8:4 = Heb 2:6—9), despite his smallness! The 
faith of Israel is expressed in this conviction: “Yahweh remembers us; he will 
bless us,” and “religion” means beseeching God to remember. God is asked not 
to remember ancestors’ offenses (Ps 79:8; Bar 3:5) or personal transgressions 
(Ps 25:7); “Even in your wrath, remember with pity” (Hab 3:2; Jer 31:20), 
because the Lord acts according to his grace (Ps 25:6; Isa 64:8), remains 
attached to his own (Ps 74:2; 106:4) and remembers their sacrifices and 
offerings (Ps 20:3). Confidence is absolute: “Remember me and take care of 
me.” 

On the human side, the great moral principle is to think of Yahweh, after 
the fashion of Tobias: “I remembered God with all my soul”: remaining 
mindful of all his marvelous deeds, notably the whole history of Israel under 
the manifest guidance of Providence (Deut 7:18; 8:2, 18; 9:7; 15:15; 16:3, 12; 
24:18, 22; 32:7), but also remembering the Lord’s commandments and the law 
of Moses to do them (Exod 20:8; Num 15:39-40; Deut 5:15; Josh 1:13; Ps 
103:18; Isa 63:11; Mal 3:22); one takes into account prophecies (Tob 2:6) and 
the words of an angel (Tob 8:2). So this memory is a source of obedience, a 
taking into consideration that inspires courage and faithfulness (Amos 1:9), 
especially in times of distress (Isa 26:16, Hebrew paqad = look upon with 
attention and interest). It is expressed also in worship, where the Lord’s benefits 
are celebrated: “Remember that his name is exalted” (Isa 12:4; 63:7); 
“Remember to magnify his work, which is sung by men” (Job 36:24; Bar 2:32); 
“TI want to commemorate your name in every generation” (Ps 45:17; 71:16; 
78:35; Isa 17:10); close relations are associated with this celebration, as when 
Jonathan writes to the Spartans, “We do not cease to remember you on our 
feasts and other holy days in the sacrifices that we offer” (1 Macc 12:11). 


This memory, which is in reality a reflection, is a preponderant element in 
Israelite moral pedagogy. The wicked do not think about doing mercy (Ps 
109:16), take no thought for the poor (Eccl 9:15; Sir 16:17), have no interest in 
wisdom (Sir 15:8; Bar 3:23; Isa 57:11); but the wise person remembers his 
parents with gratitude (Sir 7:28; 23:14), remembers that “we all will die” (8:7) 
and that the divine wrath will not be slow in coming (7:16). Thus “memory” 
has bearing on the future: “In all your actions, remember your end and you will 
not sin.” Moral conduct is determined by this “memory,” this judicious 
judgment, informed by the experience of the past and by human psychology. 

The meanings of the verb are less numerous in Philo and Josephus, where 
the meaning “mention, cite” is by far the most frequent and “remember the 
past” only a little less so: “the intelligence thinks the present, remembers 
(memnétai) the past, awaits the future.” But one also remembers the future: 
according to Solon, it is in the fifth cycle of life that “man thinks of marriage” 
(Philo, Creation 104), is preoccupied with it (cf. Heir 12); “Remember that you 
will even have to make war against the Romans” (Josephus, Life 209). That is 
to say, this remembering consists of thinking, meditating, reflecting, and finally 
“taking into account” certain information in view of an action to be undertaken. 
Only Philo uses the verb with a religious sense: God is “the one who ought to 
be remembered constantly”; “If you remember your own nothingness ... you 
will also remember God’s transcendence” (Sacr. Abel and Cain 55); finally, the 
meaning of memorial: in celebrating a sacred meal, one remembers the 
sacrifices (Plant. 162: ton thysion memnémenoi; cf. Decalogue 94). 

In the NT, “remembering” has lost much of its importance, probably because 
of what was completely new in the covenant instituted by Jesus. God’s 
remembering is mentioned only four times: first, in the words of the Virgin 
Mary (Luke 1:54) and of Zacharias (Luke 1:72), in terms that partake very 
much of oT language (Ps 98:3; 106:8), to celebrate the mirabilia Dei, God’s 
merciful intervention in messianic salvation; then in two texts in Hebrews that 
are simply quotations. Heb 2:16 quotes Ps 8:5 (“What is man that you should 
remember him?”); Heb 8:12 quotes Jer 31:34 (“I will remember their sins no 
longer”). 

On the other hand, the human activity of remembering is often mentioned, 
notably with regard to the recent past (“If you remember that your brother has 
something against you” [Matt 5:23]), and especially with regard to words that 
have been uttered: the Pharisees and the chief priests remember that Jesus had 
announced his resurrection (Matt 27:63), and Peter remembers that the Master 
had predicted his denial; but this is a matter of recalling a prophecy to memory, 
as for example when the angels remind the holy women (Luke 24:6, 8), and this 
is not a simple evocation but includes understanding, as when the apostles come 


to understand the purification of the temple while meditating on Ps 69:10 (John 
2:17, 22), or the triumph of Palm Sunday in light of Zech 9:9 (John 12:16). In 
baptizing the centurion Comelius, Peter remembers what Jesus had said 
concerning the baptism in the Holy Spirit (Acts 11:16). To remember words 
“spoken aforetime” (proeirémenon) by the prophets, the apostles, and the Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ means not only to accept and believe them but to obey 
them, because this submission is the rule of thought and of life (Jude 17; 2 Pet 
3:2). In addition, St. Paul praises the Corinthians for remembering him (mou 
memnésthe) “and holding to the traditions just as I transmitted them to you.” 

As in the wisdom writers, “remembering” can be a simple recollection that 
allows reflection, but also the origin of beneficent and helpful conduct, and 
there is mixed with it a positive affective reaction to helping the unfortunate. St. 
Paul, imprisoned at Rome, remembers Timothy’s tears (2 Tim 1:4), probably on 
the occasion of the apostle’s arrest. The captive cannot get this wrenching 
farewell scene out of his mind. 

Mneia. — This substantive has two meanings: “memory” and “mention” (to 
make mention of someone). In the former case, it is used especially with the 
verb echo (“keep the memory”). In this sense, “you always keep a good 
memory of us” (echete mneian hémon agathén pantote, 1 Tim 3:6). 

Classical Greek and the LXx usually use the formula mneian poied, “make 
mention of.” The inscriptions from the Hellenistic era give a religious value: “I, 
Menelaos, come to the great goddess Isis, and I mention (mneian poioumenos) 
my own people for good.” It appears many times in letters, beginning in the 
third century with the correspondence of Zeno: “making mention on every 
occasion” (em panti kairo mneian poioumenoi, SB 6720, 3); “to make mention 
of us” (peri hémon mneian poésai, 6784; 8142 = SEG VIII, 552). The soldier 
Antonius Maximus writes to his sister Sabina: “making mention of thee before 
the gods here” (mneian sou poioumenos para tois enthade theois). A woman, 
Isias, writes to her “brother” Hephaistion (her husband?), a refugee at the 
Serapeum at Memphis: “All those who are in the household continually make 
mention of you” (hoi en oikd pantes sou diapantos mneian poioumenos). So we 
can see that Paul was conforming to good contemporary usage from his first 
letter (“always making mention concerning you all,” pantote peri panton hymon 
mneian poioumenoi) to his last (“without ceasing I keep your memory” [2 Tim 
1:3]). 

Mnémé. — This action noun is quite often synonymous with the preceding 
word, but it especially evokes the faculty of memory and not the objective 
memory itself (mnéma, a commemorative monument, tomb, etc.). Facts are 
entrusted to memory (2 Macc 2:25); one remembers what is past (Wis 11:12). 
In making psalms, one remembers the holiness and goodness of God (Ps 30:4; 


97:12; 145:7); but according to Eccl 1:11, the memory of the ancients, the wise 
(2:16), the dead is lost. Mnémén echo is to retain the memory, mnémén poieo is 
to mention, evoke, bring to mind. This latter meaning is that of the NT hapax: “I 
will be zealous that on every occasion after my departure you will be able to 
bring these things to mind” (tén touton mnémén poieisthai, 2 Pet 1:15; parallel 
to hypomimnéskein peri touton, 1:12, and en hypomnései, 1:13). To evaluate 
this effort, we should remember that Philo wrote his treatise On the Special 
Laws “to awaken the memory of lovers of knowledge” (Spec. Laws 4.238), 
because “the ancient tradition is transmitted ... to the memory of 
contemporaries and of the generations that follow” (Sacr. Abel and Cain 78). 
Indeed, Philo is the theologian of mnémé, an innate faculty (Creation 18; Alleg. 
Interp. 2.43; 3.91—93; Spec. Laws 1.334), but one given by God, so that it is 
almost always seen as beneficent, forgetfulness being an illness of the memory 
(Prelim. Stud. 39-41; Change of Names 84; Virtues 176). Of course, it is first of 
all the recording of the past and “through memories, the flame of noble 
qualities is kept alive” (Migr. Abr. 16; Dreams 2.37); but for Philo, the memory 
is above all a religious faculty: a memory of the good (Alleg. Interp. 3.18; 
Husbandry 133); “memory is for keeping and observing the holy precepts” and 
it is indispensable to the disciple for profiting from the Master’s counsel. 

Mnémoneuod. — This denominative verb, which is construed either with the 
genitive or with the accusative, is practically synonymous with mimnésko, like 
its meaning “recall, remember” both in the classical literature and in the papyri: 
“T exhort you to remember me in your holy prayer”; “urging you to remember 
me also” (parakalon mnémoneués kamou, C.P.Herm. 8, 10); “Remember your 
oath concerning the holy church.” Likewise in the LXx, where one remembers 
the past, but this evocation is especially a reflection, a thinking that determines 
conduct. 

Philo gives mnémoneuod its exact nuance “keep in mind” in his commentary 
on Gen 2:15 — “ ‘keep’ (phylatto) means ‘remember’ (mnémoneud)” (Alleg. 
Interp. 1.89). Quite fundamental for the soul: “a memory free of forgetfulness, 
keeping everything that merits being kept.” This is the meaning of the verb that 
the evangelists place exclusively in Jesus’ mouth: “Do you not retain the 
memory (ou mnémoneuete) of the five loaves that fed the five thousand?” 
Likewise St. Paul, who keeps in mind the virtues of the Thessalonians (1 Thess 
1:3), exhorts Christians to remember him affectionately (Acts 20:31; 1 Thess 
2:9; col. 4:18) and to be faithful to his teachings (2 Thess 2:5) or to those of 
Christ (Acts 20:35). Converted Gentiles must retain the memory of the time 
when they were “without Christ” (Eph 2:11), and this evocation is always a call 
to faithfulness and devotion (Gal 2:10). Consequently, to “retain the memory of 


Jesus Christ” (2 Tim 2:8) is not simply the act of remembering but thinking and 
deepening one’s faith by drawing out the consequences. 

According to Heb 11:15, the patriarchs did not hold on to the memory of 
(attachment to) their native land, and on his deathbed Joseph calls to mind the 
exodus of the Israelites. The exhortation to preserve the memory of the 
hégoumenoi is always a recommendation to faithfulness. 

Mnémosynon. — This neuter noun, a substantivized form of the adjective 
mnémosynos, normally means that which one remembers or “that which evokes 
a memory.” Herodotus uses the word in the sense of material constructions or 
creations that perpetuate the memory of a person: “Queen Nitocris left 
monuments (mnémosyna) which I will describe” (1.185); “Moeris built as a 
monument of his reign” the propylaea of the sanctuary of Hephaestus. In the 
LXX, mnémosynon means “the one evoked” when it translates the Hebrew zéker, 
but it is part of the liturgical vocabulary and translates sometimes the Hebrew 
azkarah regarding an oblation: “the priest shall burn the memorial portion on 
the altar” (Lev 2:2, 9, 16; 5:12; 6:8; Num 5:26; Sir 15:16), this good odor which 
is pleasing to God (cf. Sir 38:11; Tob 12:12); sometimes zikaron: Passover in 
the Feast of Unleavened Bread (Exod 12:14; 13:9), the stones in the ephod 
(Exod 28:12; 39:7; Josh 4:7), the breastplate (Exod 28:29; 30:6), the bells (Sir 
45:9, 11; 50:16) are calls to remembrance for Israel, especially the 
remembrance of their offenses. In any event, the sacrifice of the righteous is 
acceptable, “his memorial will not be forgotten” (Sir 35:7). 

Given the spiritualization of the cult in the Hellenistic period and the 
Israelite tradition guaranteeing that the memory of the righteous will be a 
blessing, we can understand the reward Jesus gave Mary of Bethany, who 
anointed his body with a view to his burial: “Everywhere throughout the world 
... what she has done will be told in memory of her” (eis mnémosynon autés), 
that is, in her honor. Following the LXx, we must understand that this zikaron 
will be universally remembered and applauded, but also that it is acceptable to 
heaven, where God blesses this woman. Similarly, the angel affirms to 
Cornelius, “Your prayers and alms have ascended as a memorial before God,” 
that is, have been accepted with favor. 


L086c, Wo AGO LAL 

misthos, reward, compensation, wage, punishment; misthoomai, to hire or 
lease 
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It is not right that misthos is usually translated “wage” in most NT texts, even 
though the meaning “reward, counter-gift” is basic. Hector says to the Trojans, 
“Who among you will undertake to accomplish the deed (ergon) of which I 
speak, for a great reward (doro epi megalo)? The price of his trouble will be 
assured him (misthos de hoi arkios estai)”; “We have come on Zeus’s 
command to hire our services out by the year to the noble Laomedon for an 
agreed wage” (mistho epi rhéto). The price is freely agreed to, pursuant to an 
understanding between the two parties; it is justly payable, because it 
corresponds to the value of that which is supplied. The misthos is remuneration 
for work. Plato gave the definition: “Those who sell the use of their strength, 
calling misthos the price of their trouble, are described as misth6toi” (Resp. 
2.371 e). 

Wages are mentioned constantly in papyri that record contracts (P.Tebt. 
815, from the third century BC, misthoi rise from three or four obols to one 
drachma four obols). In AD 99, a twenty-six-year-old woman, Tenetkoueis, is 
hired by an olive presser; she will receive a wage at the same rate as the 
workers from the village of Euhemeria (P.Fay. 91, 23). In 48, Menodoros takes 
on Fuscus as an apprentice flax-weaver: “I will pay you (Fuscus’s father) a 
monthly wage of four drachmas.... He will have three days off each month, for 
which I will not dock his salary.... If I breach this contract at any point, I will 
immediately pay you damages and expenses, the wages due from me.” In 
contracts for wet-nurses, certain bonuses are added to the wage: Helen 
undertakes “to nurse Corinthia at home with her own milk for two years ... 
receiving for her expenses and nursing a monthly wage of ten drachmas plus 
two kotylai of oil, one keramion of wine ...” Misthos is used for the wages of 
agricultural workers (P.Apoll. 48, 2, 5, georgoi misthioi) as well as for the pay 
of sailors or stonecutters (P.Mich. 37, 2, 15), grooms (P.Oxy. 1862, 27; 1863, 
8), brickmakers (P.Mert. 44, 2), harvesters (P.Mert. 91, 12), camel-drivers 
(P.Oxy. 1911, 156), shepherds (P.Princ. 152, 8), a barber (P.Magd. 15, 3, 
verso), a building contractor (P.K6In 104, 9: oikodomou; P.Oxy. 2875), a gilder 
(P.Koln 52, 16, 18, 64, 66, 71), a domestic. It is often noted that wages are paid 
daily. 

A ruler or general pays his troops in many different ways (opsdnion, 
metréma, doma, etc.), and first of all in rations (trophé, food allowance) and 
misthos, wages in kind (“Eumenes promised his men that he would pay them in 


three days”); but this usage is completely exceptional in the papyri 
(P.Ross.Georg. V, 61 A, 11). 

Misthos can have wider meanings, both literal and figurative. Panouptaeiom 
specifies to his wife that the man who has come to her should receive a reward 
of forty drachmas (misthou tou erchomainou epi se, P.Ant. 43, 22). Pindar 
evoked the “sweet reward” (misthos glykys) that every man draws from his 
labors (Isthm. 1.41), and Aristophanes refers to a drink as “a bowl of wages to 
gulp down” (Eq. 905). In addition, misthos — which always refers to a 
compensation — often takes on the nuance of an emolument, an honorarium, 
reward, notably in the realm of arts and letters: “You wish to give Protagoras 
money to pay him for his lessons” (Plato, Prt. 311 b); a sophist gives himself 
out “as a master in education and in virtue, daring to claim at the outset a wage 
in exchange for his lessons.” King Attalus II of Pergamum makes a foundation 
at Delphi in 169-159 “so that the regular wages of teachers may be 
guaranteed.” Honoraria for physicians are justified: “Physicians receive their 
honoraria for having healed their patients” (arnyntai ton misthon tous 
kamnontas hygiasantes). For the construction of the temple of Asclepius at 
Epidaurus, “Theodotus, the architect, receives an annual salary of 352 
drachmas” (C. Michel, Recueil, n. 584, 9). There are emoluments for poets 
(Aristophanes, Ran. 367), actors (P.Oxy. 1025, 19), dancers, and flute-players. 

There are “allowances” for officials and magistrates, who for all that are not 
wage earners, but they are granted a misthos — which can be an honor — because 
those who fulfill an arché in the city serve the interests of the citizens (Plato, 
Resp. 1.345 e—347 d); this reward is like an honor and privilege (Aristotle, Eth. 
Nic. 5.1134.). Also, misthos often means “costs, expenses, disbursements,” as 
for funeral expenses (misthos tois érkasi auton, P.Fay. 103, 3), expenditures for 
clothing (iG XI, 2; 110, 17); “We will pay your travel expenses.” Hence the 
meaning “present, bribe,” so often pejorative: Balaam was bought “for money 
(epi mistho) by the enemies” (Philo, Migr. Abr. 114); Lampon, the corrupt 
bailiff, “got his accursed wage (ton eparaton misthon), or better, his bribe (to 
misthoma).” Euripides reports an accusation of venality against soothsayers: 
“Teiresias, you want to be paid well (misthos pherein) for observations of 
winged omens as well as sacrificial victims” (Bacch. 257). Misthos refers to 
honoraria that priests received for their cultic activities (Dittenberger, Syl. 42, 
91 and 130). An ordinance of Ptolemy II and Cleopatra II protects temple 
revenues, notably earnings on workshops and wages (P.Tebt. 6, 25 = 
C.Ord.Ptol. 47). Eating consecrated bread is a privilege granted to priests “as a 
reward (misthon) for the services that they provide.” 

In classical and Hellenistic Greek, misthos sometimes has the figurative 
sense of “retribution, punishment,” sometimes “recompense.” Isocrates: “For a 


sophist, the noblest and greatest recompense (misthos) is that some of his 
disciples should turn out to be men of courage and intelligence, esteemed by 
their fellow citizens” (Antid. 15.220); Pindar: “Glory in sincere praise is the 
recompense that befits good men” (Nem. 7.63); “I will go to seek at Salamis the 
gratitude of the Athenians as recompense” (Pyth. 1.77; cf. Euripides, IT 593); 
Ps.-Plutarch: “Agamedes and Trophonius, after building the temple at Delphi, 
asked Apollo for their reward.” Christianity would retain this meaning, using 
misthos to describe the recompense that God gives his elect. 

In the semantic evolution of misthos (Hebrew sdakar), the language of the 
LXx accentuates first of all the “worker’s wage” by accentuating its moral 
character as “justly due.” It contrasts it with “free service”; it is a compensation 
for labor (Tob 2:14; 5:3; 12:1; Eccl 4:9; Wis 10:17; cf. Philo, Moses 1.141— 
142), the price of works produced (2 Chr 15:7; Jer 31:16) and of services 
rendered (Deut 15:18). Its sum is freely agreed. Not only is it a very serious 
thing not to pay the worker his wage (Jer 22:13; Mal 3:5; Sir 34:22 — misthon 
misthiou), but it is insisted that it must not be deferred, because the hireling 
counts on it (Job 7:2; cf. Philo, Husbandry 5; Plant. 36), even if he wastes it 
(Hag 1:6), because it is thanks to his misthos that he can feed himself and rest 
(Sir 11:18). Otherwise, and above all, the LXx uses misthos in the sense of 
reward, usually divine, beginning with the text where Yahweh declares to 
Abram, “Fear not, I will be your shield; your reward will be very great.” Boaz 
says to Ruth, “May God return what you have done to you, and may your 
reward be perfect from Yahweh” (Ruth 2:12). As much as the godless cannot 
expect any remuneration (Wis 2:22), so much “the one who sows righteousness 
has an assured reward” (Prov 11:18); “the righteous live forever; their reward is 
with the Lord” (Wis 5:15); “You who fear the Lord, have confidence in him; 
your reward will not be lost” (Sir 2:8); “The Lord’s blessing is the recompense 
of the godly person” (Sir 11:22; cf. Isa 40:10; 62:11); “The Lord gave me my 
tongue as my reward; with it will I praise him.” 

In the four Gospels, the word misthos is found exclusively in the sayings of 
Christ, notably in the Sermon on the Mount, where it retains its OT meaning of 
“compensation, recompense,” but at the same time enriches and focuses it in 
terms of the interiority and spirituality of the new ethics. If the principle of 
reward — a major aspect of a religious ethic — remains fundamental (God repays 
each one according to his or her works), it is applied in an original manner 
under the new covenant, which is contrasted with the old covenant, especially 
in St. Matthew. The first text is the beatitude: “When they insult you and 
persecute you and speak all manner of evil against you falsely on my account, 
rejoice and be very glad, because your reward will be great in heaven” (hoti ho 
misthos hymon polys en tois ouranois). This formulation recalls Gen 15:1 — the 


clear sense is that the persecuted will receive ample compensation for their 
suffering — but its grandeur suggests that it is not a case of just remuneration. In 
addition, the recompense is not for the suffering, but for the virtues of 
endurance, even gladness, that were displayed, and these are the fruit of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Finally, and especially, it has to do with disciples of Jesus who are 
persecuted “because of him” (heneken emou) and who will receive their reward 
from God “in heaven,” which can only be eternal beatitude. So this is not a just 
wage but a free and lavish gift, even though it is granted because of evils borne. 
In the same sense: “If you love those who love you, what reward will you get 
for that (tina misthon echete)? Do not the publicans do the same?” The 
question, addressed to the disciples, as opposed to sinners (publicans), teaches 
that benevolent deeds inspired by mere natural goodness by virtue of purely 
human sympathy or friendship, do not deserve any particular “reward”; the 
Most High is not grateful for them. The disciples must show respect and 
benevolence toward their neighbor (friend or enemy) by the love of God. Then 
God will take notice of what is done for him and will grant what is more than a 
wage: his favor. 

More straightforward still is the exhortation not to practice one’s 
“righteousness” in order “to be seen by men (pros to theathénai), lest you have 
no reward with your Father who is in heaven (misthon ouk echete para to patri 
hymon).” When a person practices Jewish acts of righteousness — alms, prayer, 
fasting — in order to “be seen” so as to be praised, these honors given by 
humans are the only compensation that one will be able to receive; there will be 
none other. One must therefore live righteously, religiously, that is to say, for 
God and before God, in order to please him, in God’s sight alone, who will then 
give a reward according to his own measure (which means a magnificent 
reward) for that which was done for him; hundredfold is more than a wage. 

Almost all the other uses of misthos by Jesus have in view the apostles as 
missionaries, and first of all the hospitality given them: “The one who receives 
a prophet as a prophet will receive a prophet’s reward (misthon prophétou 
lépsetai), and the one who receives a righteous person as a righteous person 
will receive a righteous person’s reward.” For a disciple of Jesus, God is the 
only “rewarder” who is worth anything, even with regard to insignificant 
gestures: “Whoever gives a glass of cold water to one of these little ones 
(thirsty representatives of the gospel) because he is my disciple, I tell you truly, 
will not lose his reward.” This “little one” (Hebrew gaton; cf. Sipre Deut. 345) 
is the Lord’s property (cf. Mark 9:41 — hoti Christou este, “because you are 
Christ’s”). His human worth matters little; the kindness shown him has a sure 
reward, which here must be the living water that wells up to eternal life (John 


4:14). Remarkable bonus or recompense! The apostles might have had scruples 
about being a burden to hearers who received them, but Jesus reassures them: 
“Remain in that house, eating and drinking whatever they have, for the worker 
is worthy of his hire” (axios gar ho ergatés tou misthou autou). Here the wage 
is room and board (cf. Matt 10:10 — axios gar ho ergatés tés trophés autou). 
What one receives in a receptive home is not alms; it is the due of those sent by 
God. The Lord applies the requirement of Israelite law to his disciples and 
consequently understands misthos in its meaning of a just remuneration for 
work done or service rendered. 

This is especially so in the parable of the Workers in the Vineyard, where 
the owner makes a series of hirings (misthdsasthai ergatas, Matt 20:1, 7) at the 
first hour of the day, at nine o’clock, at noon, a three o’clock, and even at five 
o’clock. He agrees on a wage (symphonésas, 20:2) and promises to give what is 
just (ho ean é dikaion dos6 hymin, 20:4). That same evening, conformably to 
Deut 24:15, he orders his steward to distribute the wages (“give them their 
wage,” apodos autois ton misthon, 20:8), that is, the freely agreed and equitable 
reward for the labor provided. We are familiar with the indignation of the 
workers hired at daybreak at receiving the same wage as those who had worked 
only one hour (20:17). Was this a breach of justice? No. The master emphasizes 
to the complainant, “I have done you no wrong; you had an agreement with me; 
take what is due you” (20:13-14). But, as master and lord, he is autonomous 
and free if it pleases him to grant more to someone else “because I am good” 
(20:15). This is the essence of the parable: if the righteous are justly 
remunerated by God, God can without offending against anyone give freely to 
sinners. That is to say that entrance into the kingdom is not a wage or a reward 
but a gift. This parable makes clear and explicit the fundamental teaching of the 
Gospels: God is the only payer of a misthos that is worth anything in the 
spiritual order, and that says something about the role that his justice and agapé 
play; the theology of “merit” must take this into account. 

With St. Paul, misthos almost always means “wage.” Paul and Apollos had 
worked together, but in different ways, for the “edification” of the church at 
Corinth: “The one who plants and the one who waters are one; but each will 
receive his own wage according to his own work.” It is clear that there is a 
reward and that it is proportional to the work (idion twice repeated: his own 
wage, his own work) and individual (for each one, hekastos); moreover, there 
are different degrees of misthos, because there are good (1 Cor 3:14) and 
mediocre (3:15) workers; consequently, the wage is not eternal life, but a 
particular gift. Finally, gospel workers are like hired servants whose kopos 
(labor) God values and consequently rewards: he pays them for what they have 
done. Still regarding his ministry, the apostle writes “If I work willingly 


(according to my own initiative, ei hekdn touto prasso), | have a wage (misthon 
echo); but if Iam compelled (akon), it is a stewardship (a responsibility, 
oikonomian) that is entrusted to me. What then is my wage (tis oun mou estin 
ho misthos)? — That in evangelizing, I may set forth the gospel free of charge.” 
This text is difficult, but we recall that a slave who does only his duty does not 
expect a reward from his master (cf. Luke 17:10). If the apostle wants to obtain 
a reward from God, it will not be for his stewardship of the preaching of the 
gospel; he must do something more: preach free of charge, without counting on 
receiving any material advantage in return. It is the disinterestedness that will 
be rewarded. This initial gratuity suggests the gratuity of the divine 
compensation. 

2 John 8 preserves the metaphorical meaning of spiritual reward. By 
following the heretical teachers, Christians would lose the fruit of their 
apostles’ labor: “Take care that you do not lose what we have gained but 
receive a complete (or perfect) wage,” that is, heavenly beatitude, the 
recompense for orthodoxy and fidelity, resulting from the “what we have done” 
(ha ergasametha) of the preachers. The supreme rewards will be given at the 
end of the world (Rev 11:18, dounai ton misthon), but will have to do 
especially with reward, since punishment and recompense (admission to the 
heavenly Jerusalem) will be distributed by the sovereign Judge (cf. Isa 40:1; 
52:11) according to the disposition of each: “Behold, I come quickly, and my 
recompense is with me (ho misthos mou met emou) to render to each as his 
work is (hos to ergon estin autouy’ (Rev 22:12). For the faithful, Christ draws 
upon his goods to pour out his generosity upon them: “ ‘Bringing my reward 
with me’ almost means ‘I am your reward.’ ” 

Misthoo. — Its only NT occurrence is the aorist middle infinitive at Matt 
20:1, 7 (misthosasthai ergatas), a form used constantly in the papyri and 
meaning “hire for oneself,” the object being sometimes a thing, a house, a field, 
sometimes a person. It will suffice to cite some examples, first for the hiring of 
workers (P.Lips. 111, 11, misthdsai ergatas) or the leasing of two slaves for a 
year; but more often it has to do with the leasing of land, whether a field (for 
example, for one year, with the rent being half of the harvest) or a farm, or fruit 
groves (P.Stras. 321, 3; AD 93-94), a palm and olive grove (“I propose to you 
that I lease [misthosasthai] the olive and date harvest for the past year 13 and 
coming to maturity this year 14 from the palm and olive grove that belongs to 
the town of Philadelphia”), but also a lease of a flock (P.Alex. 12, 5; C.P.Herm. 
27, 11), of a dwelling, a room (BGU 2204, 9, 28) or several rooms (P.Yale 71; 
P.Stras. 338, 7), a butcher shop (P.Alex. 32, 6; P.Oxy. 1890), a windmill 
(P.Mil. Vogl. 53, 7), a cellar (P.Oxy. 3203, 9), a grange (BGU 606, 16), baths 
(P.Mich. 312, AD 34), a weaving shop (P.Oxy. 1035, 1), a perfumery and 


ointment factory (P.Fay. 93, 6), even fishing rights (P.Oxy. 3270, 8), or the 
farming out for a year of the phoretra (transport expenses) revenues. 


Lic8@La 
misthoma, (agreed) price, pay, rent; rented dwelling 
—see also dodA0c; pL19006c, W1oAGOLAL; DINPETNS 


misthoma, S 3410; EDNT 2.433; NIDNTT 3.138-139; MM 414; L&N 57.175; 
BAGD 523 


Acts 28:30 — emeinen de dietian holén en idid misthomati: During his stay at 
Rome, Paul lived for two whole years in the lodgings that he rented. At least 
that is how most commentators translate this text, understanding misthoma from 
the context to mean “rented dwelling”: the apostle lived “in his own private 
home,” where he received visitors and friends. 

But misthoma, unknown in the papyri, never has this meaning. It always 
refers to an agreed-upon price, a wage. For example: “The Delphians had to pay 
a fourth of the (agreed) cost of the building of the temple”; a ban on “carrying a 
prostitute’s hire to the temple” (misthoma pornés, Philo, Spec. Laws 1.280; cf. 
104; Machon, in Athenaeus 13.581 a); Lampon, the corrupt clerk, “got his 
accursed pay (misthon), or rather his payoff (to misthomay” (Philo, Flacc. 134). 
The same usage is found in the inscriptions of the fourth-third century Bc. At 
Amorgos, in a rental contract on the precincts of Zeus Teminites, “the lessee 
shall put down a security deposit ... and pay the lease each year in the month 
Thargelion.” At Naxos, in a mortgage on the property of some minors, the 
tenant agrees that each year until the children are of age he will pay a rent of 
400 drachmas to secure 3500 drachmas of capital: “For the house and the tile 
roof mortgaged for the benefit of the minor children of Epiphron, for a capital 
sum of 3500 and an annual lease of 400 drachmas.” 

The interesting point about the epigraphical data is that it attests the 
frequent use of misthoma in contracts for the lease of real estate. Through the 
locatio-conductio, one person agrees to allow another the use of a property in 
return for a fixed price. This is how the Vulgate interprets Acts 28:30 — in suo 
conducto — and this usage of misthoma is seen as a latinism. Certainly en idid 
misthomati could be interpreted to mean “at his own expense”; but it seems 
preferable to give to this noun the meaning that French tourist agencies give the 
word location, the action of taking a lease. Hence it would mean the apartment 
or lodging that Paul had personally rented. 


LLVNOTED 
mnésteud, to seek a woman’s hand in marriage, become engaged, marry 


mnesteuo, S 3423; EDNT 2.436; MM 415; L&N 34.74; BDF §868, 188, 
191(4), 316(1); BAGD 525 


The Homeric occurrences of this verb (“seek a woman’s hand in marriage”) 
show that this specialized meaning derives from a broader meaning (“solicit, 
seek”), whence come all the various nuances in the matrimonial process: 
“court,” seek a wife (Theognis 1112), aspire to marriage (Plato, Leg. 6.773 b, 
mnéstheuein gamon), ask for a woman’s hand (the youngest son of Astraeus 
asks for Helen’s hand in marriage). Iphigenia, having set out on a journey to 
join her fiancé, declared that “his marriage proposal made her leave the land of 
the Greeks.” In the Lxx, the verb translates the Hebrew ‘aras and usually means 
“become engaged,” but it means marriage when the angel says to Tobias, “I 
will speak to Raguel so that he will give you his daughter in marriage” (Tob 
6:12), and the ambiguity remains when God promises eternal 
engagement/marriage, with no rupture forever. 

In the NT, the verb is used only three times, always in the passive, and 
always referring to the Virgin Mary, and the meaning “engaged” is 
incontestable in the first two occurrences. Regarding Christ’s genealogy: 
“Mary, his mother, was engaged to Joseph (aorist participle, mnésteutheisés tés 
meétros autou); before they had lived together, she was found pregnant by the 
power of the Holy Spirit.” Likewise when the angel was sent “to a virgin 
engaged to a man named Joseph (perfect participle, emnésteumenén andri), and 
the virgin’s name was Mary.” The title parthenos, written up front, before the 
young woman’s name, is a personal title of honor par excellence, and the 
perfect tense of the participle suggests that this virginity abides. As for the 
coming to Bethlehem for the census “with Mary, his fiancée, who was 
pregnant” (Luke 2:5), we can still understand the perfect participle 
(emnésteumené auto) as referring literally to engagement, but we cannot 
exclude the possibility that the marriage had been accomplished, so “wife” is 
also a possible translation. 


Lopen 

morphé, stature, form, condition, feature, external appearance, 
reproduction 

—see also Eik®v 


morphe, S 3444; TDNT 4.742—752; EDNT 2.442—443; NIDNTT 1.705-—708; 
MM 417; L&N 58.2, 58.15; BAGD 528 


Current in classical and Hellenistic Greek, with a wide range of meanings — 
“stature, form, condition, feature, external appearance, reproduction” — morphé 
is used relatively little in the Bible. Gideon asks Zebah and Zalmunna, “ ‘What 
were the men like that you killed at Tabor?’ They said, ‘They were like you, 
each of them having the features (Hebrew ¢0 ar) of sons of kings’ ” (Ads eidos 
morpheés huion basileon, Judg 8:18). Eliphaz did not recognize the features 
(Hebrew tmiinah; a representation of a person or thing) of the person before 
him (ouk én morphé pro ophthalmon mou, Job 4:6; cf. Wis 18:1). In many 
sacred and secular texts, the word refers to good looks, an attractive 
appearance, charming features. 

Beginning with Isa 44:13, where the sculptor of idols gives them a human 
form (hds morphén andros), this meaning of distinctive or characteristic form 
or structure (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Dem. 50, 54; Heraclitus, All. 65.2) is 
applied especially to a person, notably in Philo: “The body was created when 
the artist took a lump of clay and shaped it into a human form” (Creation 135; 
Philo, Migr. Abr. 3); “When the woman in turn had been fashioned, the man 
saw a sister appearance (eidos) and a kindred form (syngené morphén), and he 
rejoiced.” But morphé is used especially for a form represented in an image or 
sculpture: “Gaius filled the synagogues with images (eikon6n) and statues in his 
own form (tés idias morphés)” (Philo, To Gaius 346; cf. Josephus, Life 65); 
“This sanctuary ... had never admitted an image fashioned by human hand” 
(ibid. 290); “the golden shields bore no figure nor any other forbidden thing” 
(ibid. 299). This meaning recurs constantly in epigrams, notably those of the 
Palatine Anthology: “It was a god who caused this metal to flow into the 
likeness of his bodily form” (2.314, eidei morphés; 1.34; cf. 36. 50; 

11.412) “Painter, you capture only the forms; the voice is beyond your 

grasp” (11.433). Hence the meaning “feature, bearing”: “The image of my form 
(eikona morphés), once engraved by bold Eros in the burning depths of your 
heart” (5.274; cf. Moschus, Eur. 2.10: the woman “had the features of a 
foreigner”; Euripides, in Stobaeus, Flor. 34.33; vol. 5, p. 836); “Everything 
about his features (morphé) inspired veneration.” Next it comes to mean the 
“look, physique” of a person, “countenance, portrait”: “A messenger of Zeus, 
Callistratus, offers you this likeness of him” (13.2; cf. 13.24; cf. Plutarch, Ages. 
2.4: We have no portrait of him, tés de morphés eikona ouk echomen), often 
with an aesthetic sense. Thus Antiochus I of Commagene has himself 
“represented” in the mid-first century BC. 


In the tomb inscriptions, morphé is commonly used to refer to the former or 
the present “form” of the deceased, the two not being the same. At the end of 
the high imperial period, the epitaph of a black slave at Antinodpolis contrasts 
psyché and morphé: “My soul embellished the blackness of my appearance ...; 
in the tomb I have hidden everything, my thoughts and the form that clothed me 
before”; “His sons prepared the likeness of their noble father with a body of 
stone (morphéenta lithou) as a memorial.” 

Although morphé is often very close in meaning to eik6n, and later on even 
becomes synonymous with it in Gnosticism, the texts cited disallow identifying 
them, as does this inscription from Laodicea, which distinguishes the two 
terms: “I bear the (bodily) form of Docticius, but the image of his divine virtue 
is carried on the lips of each person.” This should be taken into account in the 
translation of Phil 2:6—7 (hos en morphé theou ... morphén doulou labon), 
which the Bible de Jérusalem correctly renders “Lui, de condition divine ... 
prenant la condition d’esclave.” It is characteristic of morphé to be modified, to 
appear to be changed, to take on new features, like the risen Lord appearing to 
the disciples at Emmaus en hetera morphé. He had a new mode of being and a 
new appearance, analogous to that at the transfiguration (metamorphousthai, 
Matt 17:2). This is why in epiphanies of heavenly beings the morphé is indeed 
said to be different, but not without affinities with earthly forms. 

This changing of morphé is to be compared on the one hand with the theme 
of “descent and ascent” because of the double morphé in Phil 2:6—7 (morphé 
theou, morphé doulou) — which owes nothing to the gnostic redeemer myth, 
which had not yet been concocted — and on the other hand with the consistent 
meaning of this term in the magical papyri. Whereas the Christian faith affirms 
that God is invisible and that no human has seen him or can see him (John 1:18; 
6:46; 1 John 4:12; Rom 1:20; 1 Tim 1:17; 6:16), the magicians call upon the 
deity as having a “form” and pray him to appear in his “true form.” This is a 
signal favor, for the Eight Books of Moses acknowledge that no one has been 
able to see this true divine form. The devotee of Hermes Trismegistos knows 
that his god appears in the East in the form of an ibis, in the West in the form of 
a dog’s head, in the North in the form of a serpent, and in the south in the form 
of a wolf. What the mystic wishes to contemplate and be united with is “the 
sacred form” (Pap.Graec.Mag. 4, 216; vol. 1, p. 78; cf. XIII, 271; vol. 2, p. 
101), the “gracious or joyous form,” and in the case of Aphrodite, her beauty 
made manifest: epikaloumai se ... deixasa tén kalén sou morphén. 

It is clear from all of these examples that the use of morphé in the hymn in 
Phil 2 is entirely to be expected in a context of metamorphosis or incarnation, 
but that it would be risky to give it a precise theological meaning. 


Loy98o0c 
mochthos, toil, labor, misery 
—see also Koma, KOM0G 


mochthos, S 3449; EDNT 2.444; NIDNTT 1.262; MM 418; L&N 42.48; BAGD 
528 


This noun is a Pauline word in the NT and always refers to the difficult 
conditions under which he carries out his ministry, at Thessalonica (1 Thess 
2:9; 2 Thess 3:8) and throughout his whole life (en kopd kai mochtho, 2 Cor 
11:27). This must be a traditional pairing (cf. Euripides, Jon 103: ponous ek 
paidos mochthoumen aei), for it is attested not only in Jer 20:18; Sag 10:10; T. 
Jud. 18.4; but also in Philo, who, citing Num 23:21, “there will be no misery in 
Israel” (Hebrew Gwen), glosses: “there will be no misery or distress among the 
Hebrews” (ouk estai ponos € mochthos en Hebraiois, Moses 1.284). Job’s wife 
complains to her husband, “In vain have I toiled in misery” (eis kenon ekopiasa 
meta mochthon, T. Job 24.2). In an ordinary figure of speech of this sort, it is 
not possible to distinguish precisely the meanings of the components. 

Be that as it may, the word is much used in the LxXx, notably twenty-two 
times in Ecclesiastes, where it refers to the miserable toil and trouble of humans 
under the sun, translating the Hebrew ‘Gamal (cf. Deut 26:7). Its use to translate 
perek (Lev 25:43, 46, 53; Ezek 34:4) and ygia‘ (toil, exertion, Isa 55:2; Jer 
3:24; Ezek 23:29) shows both the variety of its connotations and the miserable 
nature of the work or tribulations so described. Pauline mochthos should be 
compared to the Hebrew ¢/a ‘ah, “fatigue, misery, adversity, evil,” used by 
Moses when he tells his father-in-law “all the difficulties he had encountered on 
the way” (Exod 18:8) and when he addresses the king of Edom, “You know the 
difficulties that we have encountered” (Num 20:14; cf. Neh 9:32). 

Mochthos is rare in the papyri and does not appear before the fourth century 
(P.Ryl. 28, 117; cf. P.Lond. 1674, 63; from the sixth century). In two 
inscriptions where it is used it has the same meaning as in St. Paul: the trials of 
life. In an epitaph, a young man who died at age nineteen addresses his father: 
“By way of consolation I address these words to you.... Sheltered from sorrow, 
I led a good life before leaving for Hades. With you I had an abundance, I knew 
no deprivation, I never experienced misery in my life.” Twice each year Agrios 
offers a banquet for the people of Panopolis “inviting the priests of each class 
and his comrades in toil.” 

Philostratus (Gym. 47; cf. mochtheo, 42) uses this term for athletic 
exercises; Xenophon (Symp. 2.4) uses it for the toils of free men; Vettius 
Valens (12.2; cf. 77, 14) and Manetho (6.383) for the hard labor of porters. 


ud80c¢ 


mythos, discourse, account, myth, fable, legend 


muthos, S 3454; TDNT 4.762—795; EDNT 2.445; NIDNTT 2.643-645, 647; 
MM 418-419; L&N 33.13; BAGD 529 


This word, which can be transliterated “myth” or translated “fable, legend” (cf. 
Aesop), is used only once in the oT, but Titus and Timothy are told that in their 
teaching they must not make any concession to fables (1 Tim 1:4; 4:7, 
paraitou), which are opposed to the truth (Titus 1:14; 2 Tim 4:4). 2 Pet 1:16, 
connecting the object of faith with historical reality, says: “It was not by 
following sophistic fables that we acquainted you with the power and advent of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, but having beheld his majesty with our own eyes.” Thus 
it is amazing that modern exegetes and theologians have undertaken to 
demytholigize the Bible and that literary types use the term and the idea of 
myth quite ambiguously. 

In classical Greek, mythos has some very commonplace and very diverse 
meanings: word (Ps.-Plutarch, Cons. ad Apoll. 2: mythos eumenés, a friend’s 
kindly word), discourse, conversation, proverb, message, order, rule, opinion, 
counsel (as opposed to ergon), story, tale. Beginning with Pindar, however, it 
takes on a technical value. Sometimes it means “fable, story, apologue, 
allegory, fiction used for instruction” — and is thus often synonymous with 
dupery, illusion, the unreal, as opposed to a veracious account (logos), one that 
is credible (pistos), true (aléthes). Sometimes it means myth proper, i.e., the 
whole collection of legends or traditional stories concerning the gods, the 
demigods, or events before the first known historical facts: mythology or 
cosmogony. In the beginning, after all, in Greece as in the ancient orient, myth 
and cult were closely linked; no people on the earth, except the Hindus, had a 
world so rich in myths as the Greeks, especially with Homer, who was 
supposed to have taught in myth concerning all religious, moral, and human 
truths. But how to “add faith to Homer and his fables” (Epictetus 3.24.18) when 
the gods sleep, lose their temper, lie, become frightened, commit multiple 
adulteries and rapes and other outrageous acts? Furthermore, beginning in the 
sixth century BC with Xenophon of Colophon and Theagenes of Rhegium, then 
with Plato and the Pythagoreans, in reaction to the traditional religion, a 
theological reinterpretation of the myths was elaborated: thanks to allegory, the 
immoral legends were transposed and purified to yield a deeper, covert meaning 
(hyponoia), an idea or reality that was not accessible or utterable in 
straightforward language. Thus myth becomes a didactic literary genre, a form 
of exposition, a means of demonstration that expresses reality in a pictorial 


form — what the rhetor Heraclitus calls a “philosophy in symbols.” It matters 
little that “these things never happened but always are so,” and it is a “pious 
investigation” to discern beneath the material component and the symbolic 
expression a certain religious truth or moral idea. The heterodox Ephesians and 
Cretans, trained according to the currently fashionable principles of 
hermeneutics, must have applied this method of symbolic and allegorical 
interpretation to the Bible, producing all kinds of intellectual fantasies. 

But the pagans themselves denounced the fallacious character of the 
legendary accounts: “Those who risk speaking or writing about those countries 
must be seen as ignorant or as spinners of tales” (agnoein kai mythous 
diatithesthai, Polybius 3.38). Strabo, contrasting history against myth and lies 
(5.1.9; 9.3.11-12), mentions that honors supposedly awarded at Rhea and on 
Crete belong to the realm of legend and not history (tous de legontas 
mythologein mallon é historein, 10.3.20). With respect to the stories about the 
Amazons: “In the case of all the other peoples, myth and history each have their 
own domain and are cleanly separated: myth is the name given all that is 
ancient, fabulous, or outlandish; while history is the label for the truth, whether 
the event be ancient or recent, and with rare exceptions does not admit anything 
fantastic” (11.5.3; cf. 11.6.2, philomythia = love of legends). With regard to the 
production of electrum, Diodorus Siculus observes: “A number of the ancients 
recorded fables (mythous) that we do not believe at all and which are refuted by 
the facts.... We must hold fast to historical truth” (prosekteon tais aléthinais 
historiais, 5.23; cf. 4.8.4; 4.77.9). Plutarch contrasts tales and fictions (mythodé 
kai plasmatian) to a true account (aléthei logo, Cam. 22.3; cf. De glor. Ath. 4: 
ho de mythos einai bouletai logos pseudés eoikos aléthino; Art. 1: mython 
apithanon kai paraphoron ... pantodapén pylaian, De def. or. 46.1; De Pyth. 
or. 2); “The terra firma of history rests on facts; I could with justification speak 
on more remote ages. Beyond that lies the land of marvels and tragic legends, 
populated by poets and mythologers, and there one finds no proof, no certitude” 
(Thes. 1.2—3). In De Is. et Os. 20, Plutarch notes that this history of the two 
divinities “in no way resembles the contradictory fables, the vain fictions that 
the poets and mythologers, after the fashion of spiders weaving their webs, spin 
out from themselves and build upon with no foundation ... despite the 
difficulties that myth presents when it narrates the woes suffered by the gods.” 
“Tt is history that separates the truth from legend” (tou mythddous apekrithé to 
aléthes, De Pyth. or. 24). Mythos is “a useless fabrication” (plasma kenon, De 
def. or. 46). 

This negative evaluation of the mythoi is shared by Jewish authors, notably 
by Philo, who calls them surmises (Post. Cain 2), contradictory fabrications 
(Sacr. Abel and Cain 13), fiction (Decalogue 56). He constantly writes of the 


mythou plasma and the commandment to flee it (Rewards 8), because this 
counterfeit is opposed to the truth (Flight 42); “they left behind mythical 
fictions to stand in the clarity of the truth” (ibid. 102); “the life devoted to 
unreason is fiction and myth ... a life submerged in lies, always missing the 
truth” (Prelim. Stud. 61; cf. Migr. Abr. 76); “shameless Pleasure, creator of 
prodigies and spinner of tales, decked out like a tragic actor” (Sacr. Abel and 
Cain 28) is contrasted with austere — but true — Virtue. “Those who pursue 
fictionless truth rather than imaginary myths” (Rewards 162; cf. Heir 228); 
“going to dwell with Truth and the veneration of the only venerable Being, far 
from mythical fictions” (Spec. Laws 4.178; cf. 1.43). “Among lawmakers, some 
prescribed, baldly and in the open, that which was just in their eyes; others 
encompassed their thought in superfluous swelling, deceived the multitudes 
with clouds of illusion, masking the truth under mythic fictions ... a lying 
strategy, full of fraud” (Creation 1—2; cf. 157). “Perhaps someone thinks that 
the lawmaker (Moses) is alluding to the fables of the poets concerning giants 
(cf. Gen 6:4), but tale-weaving is entirely foreign to him, and he walks in the 
footsteps of truth itself” (Giants 58); “let no one see a myth in his words” (ibid. 
7; cf. Husbandry 97). 

The rejection of myth in the Pastorals and in 2 Pet 1:16 is along the same 
lines. We must insist on the definition given by Suda: “myth: a false account 
posing as the truth” (mythos: logos pseudés eikonizon tén alétheian). Dreamed- 
up tales, fables that are invented and hence unreal, are opposed to the logoi of 
the true faith (1 Tim 4:6; 2 Tim 4:4). 


LUKTNPICH, EKLDKTNPICM 
myktérizo, ekmyktérizo, to turn up one’s nose at, ridicule, mock 


mukterizo, S 3456; TDNT 4.796; EDNT 2.445; MM 419; L&N 33.409; BAGD 
529 | ekmukterizo, S 1592; TDNT 4.796—799; EDNT 1.419; L&N 33.409; 
BAGD 243 


Translating Gal 6:7 “God is not mocked” is accurate — even though the context 
means “God is not trifled with, is not duped” — but does not convey the nuance 
or ridicule and humiliation, disdain, scoffing insult, which would be better 
conveyed by our expressions “thumb one’s nose at” or “hold up to ridicule.” 
Derived from myktér, “nostril,” these verbs mean “turn up or wrinkle the 
nose” as a sign of mockery or scorn. Mockery and derision are expressed by 
words or deeds, by tricks of facial expression: laughing and making faces, 
ridiculing someone, letting him know how little one thinks of him, thus 


reducing him to a sort of psychological, moral, or social nothing. This amounts 
to an assault on that person’s dignity, on the right that everyone has to respect 
from others, on the basic need to be thought well of by others, which is an 
important element in human happiness. 

In this farcical mimicry that constitutes mockery of another person, the 
ancients attached a particular sense of scorn or disgust to wrinkles (Latin ruga) 
of the nose: Naso rugato; Horace, Sat. 1.6.5—6: “You do not turn up your nose 
at men of low birth” (“[non] naso suspendis adunco ignotos”); Sat. 2.8.64: 
Balatron turns up his nose with each word (“suspendens omnia naso”); Persius, 
Sat. 3.87: “These things make the public and the brawny youths wrinkle their 
noses and double up with bursts of laughter”; 5.91: “Let anger fall from your 
nose and a wrinkled grimace” (“ira cadat naso rugosaque sanna”); Quintilian, 
Inst. 11.3.80: “Scorn, contempt, and loathing are usually signaled with the 
nose” (“Naribus ... derisus, contemptus, fastidium significari solet”). 

In the LXx, myktérizo and ekmyktérizo sometimes translate the Hebrew 
hatal, “mock,” as with Elijah’s sarcasm at the expense of the prophets of Baal 
(1 Kgs 8:27), but most often they translate /a@ ‘ag, which has connotations of 
shame and ridicule (Jer 20:7; Ezek 23:32; Job 22:19; 34:7; Ps 2:4; 44:14; 80:7). 
In Neh 3:36 and Prov 11:12; 15:20; 23:9, the verb biz emphasizes the scorn or 
shame endured, like nd ‘as (Prov 15:5). To be the butt of sarcasm is bitter (2 
Macc 7:39). When scorning a neighbor and letting him know that one has a low 
opinion of him, one often shakes one’s head to express mockery (2 Kgs 19:21 = 
Isa 37:22; Ps 22:8; cf. Job 6:4), grinds one’s teeth (Ps 35:16), or even spits: 
Nicanor, in mocking the priests and treating them with scorn, went so far as to 
defile them (1 Macc 7:34). In the NT, ekmyktérizo is used for the Pharisees and 
officials who turn up their nose at Jesus (Luke 16:14; 23:35); for scomful 
laughter (Aatagelad, 8:53); for making sport of him (empaizo, Matt 27:29, 31, 
41; Luke 23:36). They abuse him (oneidizo, Matt 27:44), insult him 
(blasphémeo, Luke 22:65), they shake their heads (Matt 27:40), just as the 
apostles would be derided (chleuazo, Acts 17:32; diachleuazo, 2:13). 

To laugh at God and scorn him is to attack his transcendence, for he is the 
very essence of perfection; hence it is a blasphemy radically opposed to faith. 


LLOPAIVA, LPIA, LAPOAOYIA, UMPC 

moraino, to be dazed, mad, foolish, act stupidly; lose savor, become insipid; 
moria, disorder, folly, nonsense; morologia, foolish talk, nonsense; mdros, 
foolish, dull, insipid 


moraino, S 3471; TDNT 4.832-847; EDNT 2.449-450; NIDNTT 3.1023, 1025; 
L&N 32.59; BAGD 531 | moria, S 2472; TDNT 4.832-847; EDNT 2.449—450; 
NIDNTT 3.1023, 1025-1026; L&N 32.57; BAGD 531 | morologia, S 3473; 
TDNT 4.832-847; EDNT 2.450; NIDNTT 3.1026; MM 420; L&N 33.379; 
BAGD 531 | moros, S 3474; TDNT 4.832-847; EDNT 2.449-450; NIDNTT 
3.1023-—1026; MM 420-421; L&N 32.55, 32.58; BDF 8813, 263(4); BAGD 
531 


A denominative formed from moros, the verb moraino is sometimes intransitive 
(“be dazed, besotted, mad; to speak or act foolishly”), sometimes transitive (in 
the passive, “become mad”). But since mdros also has the meaning “dull, 
inert,” “flat, insipid” (Dioscorides 4.19: rhixai geusameno morai), we can 
understand that the corresponding verb might mean “lose savor, become 
insipid.” Thus Jesus compares his disciples to a salt acting on humankind; they 
are intended to give it a new quality: “You are the salt of the earth, but if the 
salt becomes tasteless (ean de to halas moranthé), with what will it be salted? It 
is no longer good for anything other than being thrown out and trodden 
underfoot” (Matt 5:13). Salt has a double function: preserving and seasoning 
the foods to which it gives taste and savor. That is to say, “it has no worth apart 
from its action on other objects.” If it becomes tasteless, it loses its property and 
becomes analon, “saltless” (Mark 9:50), ceases to be salt; thenceforth it is 
unusable, because it is impossible to imagine what could be used to season it 
anew, a Salt to salt it with. Thus the disciple — salt that ought to add seasoning — 
if he loses the “virtue” of the gospel, is no longer good for anything. Certainly it 
is impossible to imagine “desalted” salt, but the aorist passive subjunctive 
moranthé is to be taken metaphorically as applying to disciples who are no 
longer worthwhile in the spiritual order; they are denatured or nonexistent, 
“nothings.” 

This is a monstrous evolution. St. Paul denounces it from the other 
direction, in pagans or thinkers: the most cultivated of people have substituted 
for the worship of the true creator God the worship of human or animal images! 
Concerning this idolatrous perversion, he says, “Claiming to be wise, they 
became stupid” (phaskontes einai dynatoi emoranthésen). Here the verb 
moraino has its LXX meaning, “be foolish, do something stupid” (Hebrew 
ba‘ar); cf. “All men are beasts, lacking in knowledge.” 

This very pejorative meaning belongs to the adjective moros and the noun 
moria. The first means “blunted, dazed, stupid” in classical Greek and in Koine: 
“Was he so stupid that he did not understand that this way would lead to this 
end?” (Epictetus 2.2.16); “deceits of foolish words of ventriloquists.” Moria 
similarly means disorder, extravagance, stupidity, nonsense. Herodotus 1.131: 


“The Persians accuse of folly those who erect statues of gods, temples, and 
altars”; 1.146: “It is nonsense to say that the Ionians of Asia are more Ionians 
than the other Ionians”; Plato, Leg. 7.818d: “It would be foolish to believe that 
these sciences are not necessary to those who seek understanding.” 

But in the LXx, moros has become a religious and wisdom adjective, 
especially in Ben Sirach, where the “foolish person” is especially one who lacks 
judgment (moros is synonymous with aphron and anous, Ps 49:11; and with 
asynetos, Ps 92:7), who is misguided and thinks only in insanities (Sir 16:23), is 
incapable of learning (21:14; 22:7, 10) because lacking intelligence (22:11) and 
memory. He is a weak mind (42:8), lacking character (22:18) and nobility (Isa 
32:5), incapable of keeping a secret (Sir 8:17). So he must be avoided (4:27), 
because his speech is as stupid (20:16 — “A fool says, ‘I have no friend’ ”; 
19:11; 20:20) as it is irritating (21:16; 27:13); he speaks without thinking 
(21:26) and says nothing (33:5) even though he speaks up loudly (21:20) to set 
forth his nonsense (Isa 32:6). His conduct is all just as stupid (Sir 21:18); he 
makes insults (18:18) and knows no discretion (21:22). It is impossible to love 
him (20:13; 25:2), above all because he is a schismatic (50:26). According to 
the literal sense of the texts, the moros would be a fool, an uncouth being, 
lacking education and culture, with no discernment, circumspection, or wisdom, 
committing countless blunders. But this lack of intelligence is contrasted with 
the wisdom and “good sense” that are God’s gifts, so that the moros cannot 
discern God’s ways; he is lacking in spiritual sense and remains as it were in a 
stupor in the face of the revelation of the divine mysteries and the divine will. 

Such is the meaning of moria, moros, moraind — whose crudity must be 
retained — in 1 Cor 1:18—27: “The language of the cross is nonsense (moria) for 
those who are en route to perdition.... Has God not smitten the wisdom of the 
world with nonsense (emdranen)? ... It pleased God, through the nonsense (dia 
tés morias) of preaching to save those who believe ... a crucified Christ, 
nonsense (moria) to the Gentiles, but the power of God and the wisdom of 
God.... God ’s nonsense (to moron) is wiser than men....” Is there anything 
more absurd for a reasonable person to hear than a preacher’s declaration that a 
Jew who was poor, condemned to death by the highest political and religious 
authorities of his nation, was crucified like a slave? He is risen! This is the Son 
of God, and he has saved the world! The proclamation of this ignominy is not 
folly — it is nonsense. God’s making folly of the “wisdom of the world,” which 
wants the means to be proportional to the end, is what confirmed the vocation 
of the first Christians. God did not choose them from among the philosophers, 
the wealthy, the powerful, but from the small, the humble: “God chose the 
stupid things (ta mora) of the world to shame the wise” (1 Cor 1:27). That 
means that people must believe, must give themselves over to God in adherence 


to mysteries that derail human logic and human good sense: “Let no one be 
deceived! If anyone believes that he is wise among you in this world, let him 
become stupid (moros) in order to become wise, for this world’s wisdom is 
stupidity (modria) with God.” 

There remain three NT texts where moros functions in accord with current 
usage without any theological meaning. The most trivial is the parable that is 
unfortunately called the parable of the Ten Virgins; it is simply a matter of 
young women of whom five were little twits (mdrai; Matt 25:2, 3, 8) and the 
others “sensible” (phronimoi). The most serious is that of the man who in anger 
calls his fellow a fool: mdre! This insult is punished by “the gehenna of fire,” 
because it is an expression of hatred, and “whoever hates his brother is a 
murderer” (1 John 3:15). Finally, the Lord himself twice calls the scribes and 
Pharisees moroi kai typhloi (fools and blind, Matt 23:17) in denouncing their 
casuistry, which set the gold in the temple above the sanctuary itself — which is 
absurd. 


vn 


VavKAN POG 


naukléros, ship’s owner and manager 


naukleros, S 3490; EDNT 2.458; MM 422-423; L&N 54.29; BAGD 534; 4.16, 
17 


It took a storm and the wreck of a great ship and its two hundred seventy-six 
passengers at the island of Malta to get the word naukléros into the Bible: “The 
centurion paid more attention to the pilot and the ship’s owner (¢6 kybernété kai 
to naukléro) than to what Paul said” (Acts 27:11); but even though this person 
is mentioned abundantly, from the sixth-fifth century BC, in literary and 
papyrological texts, it is very difficult to define his role, although this was a 
major figure in the maritime world and in associations of seafaring folk. Each 
translator of Acts 27:11 gives it a different meaning. 

What is remarkable is that here St. Luke associates the naukléros with the 
kybernétés (like Philo, Spec. Laws 4.186; Dreams 2.86; Josephus, Ant. 9.209; 
P.Lille 24, 3-4; P.Hib. 39, 5-6; 98, 12-13) as constituting the principal 
personages on board and forming together with the proreus a sort of senior staff 
of the vessel. We can understand, then, that the centurion would consult with 
the authorities, whose judgment in matters of navigation would obviously carry 
more weight than the opinion of his prisoner. 

The kybernétés is rightly named first, because of his technical knowledge of 
maritime questions — whereas the naukléros is not necessarily an expert — and 
he commands the sailors; he is a professional navigator, and it is he who, if 
need be, will order jettisoning the cargo (ho kybernétés ekeleue, Achilles Tatius, 
Leuc. et Clit. 3.2.9; cf. 1.1.5; Athenaeus 2.37 c). So he is clearly the master on 
board, at the head of the hierarchy. This is why he is called kyrios (Artemidorus 
Daldianus, Onir. 2.23), and his authority is often likened to that of a political 
leader; but then what has the naukléros come to do here? 

According to the etymology — naus, “ship” and k/éros, the “lot” or “share” 
allotted by fate — the naukléros thalassios (P.Oxy. 87, 6-7), or magister navis, 
does not in principle direct the navigation of a ship, but he is its owner, and 
hence its manager (Xenophon, An. 7.2.12; Strabo 2.3.4), especially in the 
classical period. This means that he is an important person whose opinions must 
be heard and taken into consideration, because he is also the ship’s operator, 
and — unlike modern shipowners — he travels on his own ship 


(nauklérokybernéntes ploiou idiou or ididtikou) and is a merchant (naukléros 
emporos, nauclerus mercator, Plautus, Mil. Glor. 1109-1110; 1175-1182; 
Tacitus, Ann. 12.5). Now there were risks both for merchant and for maritime 
transporter: paying back the loans that were made for the big venture, seeing to 
it that the merchandise arrived at the agreed place, preserving them from any 
deterioration; but there are also all the dangers of the sea, pirates, serious 
damage (P.Magd. 11, 3-4 = P.Enteux. 27), storms, and the possible necessity of 
jettisoning the cargo and of shipwreck. Thus he has his say in all of these 
conjunctures, and we can understand that the centurion in Acts should have 
insisted on consulting him; but as the naukléros could be simply the owner’s 
agent (P.Lond. 1940, 63) and the charterer of the vessel (P.Lille 22 and 23; cf. 
P.Tebt. 823-825; 1034-1035; P.Ryl. 576), or even an anonymous mariner, we 
cannot say for certain what kind of person the naukléros in Acts 27:11 was. It 
would seem that he was the owner, but this possibility would be excluded if his 
ship was carrying the annonae (the Roman tax in kind on the grain harvest), for 
then it would belong to the imperial fleet. In that case, he would be the public 
transport official. It is best to consider him to be the naukléos agogés, the 
transport official (P.Magd. 11, 5). 


voogiCouat 
nosphizomai, to set aside, remove, divert, steal 


nosphizomai, S 3557; EDNT 2.478; MM 430; L&N 57.246; BAGD 543-544 


Christian slaves are not to steal anything at all (Titus 2:10, mé 
nosphizomenous). But Ananias and Sapphira kept back a portion of the price of 
the sale of their property (Acts 5:2—3). Derived from nosphi (“apart, aside,” SB 
8511, 10), nosphizesthai apo means “set aside” (P.Rev., col. 27, 10; I. Thas. 
336, 2: “Fate took away my life at the age of eighteen”), “remove,” and hence 
“divert to one’s own profit, steal,” as with Menelaus, who “stole several gold 
vases from the temple” (2 Macc 4:32; cf. Josh 7:1). 

In the Hellenistic period, nosphizo occurs commonly in the literature, 
sometimes with respect to plunder, sometimes with respect to fraudulent 
removal or restitution. Its use is identical in the papyri, where the dishonesty of 
these diversions is emphasized. Moulton-Milligan cites this oath from the third 
century AD, in which a man swears that he will “peculate” nothing (oute autos 
nospheioumai) and adds that if he finds out that someone is stealing 
(nosphizomenos) he will denounce him. The guilty party must make double 
restitution. In AD 25, a contract for paramoné (continued service by a slave 


whose manumission is deferred) provides for sanctions if something belonging 
to Harmosis is damaged or stolen (é katablaptousi é nosphizomenos haliskétai 
ton Harmosios, P.Mich. 587, 20). 


vov0seoia, vov8etéw 
nouthesia, admonition, reprimand; noutheted, to instruct, lecture, 
admonish, reprimand 


nouthesia, S 3559; TDNT 4.1019-1022; EDNT 2.478; NIDNTT 1.568—569; 
MM 430; L&N 33.339; BAGD 544 | noutheteo, S 3560; TDNT 4.1019-1022; 
EDNT 2.478; NIDNTT 1.567—568; MM 430; L&N 33.339; BAGD 544 


A compound of nous and tithémi, the verb noutheted basically means “put 
something in someone’s mind,” hence “instruct, lecture,” sometimes by way of 
refreshing the memory, sometimes by way of making observations or giving 
warnings. In the latter case, nouthesia often means “reproach” or “reprimand” 
(Wis 16:6). These meanings are common to secular and biblical Greek, 
although the latter places greater emphasis on corporal punishment, punishment 
being above all an element of child-rearing. 

Eliphaz says to Job: “You instructed many people.” This is not so much a 
matter of doctrinal teaching as of instruction aimed at developing the ability to 
reflect, correcting errors and reinforcing what is good. Events, warnings, 
punishments are practical lessons that make one aware of faults committed, 
warn the guilty and dispose them to correct themselves: a disaster is “a warning 
to all those who are able to reflect”; how much more the reprimands of those 
who have the competence and the authority! In other words, nouthesia is a 
major component of education (paideia): “If you desire to become the slave of 
the wise person, then you will accept your share of reprimands and correction” 
(nouthesias kai sophronismou), which make up for a lack of moral training 
(apaideusia, Philo, Alleg. Interp. 3.193); “What is good and profitable for those 
who need to be rebuked is admonition” (nouthesia, Prelim. Stud. 157); “ill 
treatment according to the law gives the world a perfect good: admonition, 
which cannot be praised too highly” (ibid. 160); the irrational powers are 
mastered “with blows of reprimand and correction” (Worse Attacks Better 3); 
“After training the people entrusted to his rule through relatively mild directives 
and exhortations, then by more severe threats and admonitions, Moses called 
upon them to give a practical demonstration of the lessons they had learned” 
(Rewards 4; cf. Migr. Abr. 14). 


Obviously, parents are responsible to reprimand, admonish, and correct 
their children; and divine nouthesia is nearly always described as fatherly child- 
rearing, which reprimands and punishes with moderation, with regret, and as 
little as possible; God corrects or warns people with great consideration (Ep. 
Arist. 207). He admonishes to avoid having to punish (Philo, Moses 1.110). 
This is a model for the training of believers by the leaders of the community, in 
particular by St. Paul, who never ceased warning or reprimanding with tears 
each Ephesian or Corinthian Christian: “I write these things not to shame you, 
but as to beloved and respected children, to set your minds aright.... You do not 
have many fathers.” All apostolic pastoral care can be summed up in these 
warnings-admonitions: “Warning every person and instructing every person in 
all wisdom, in order to make every person perfect in Christ.” In the brotherly 
life, after all, reciprocal warnings waken the conscience of the delinquent and 
lead back to the right path those who have gone astray (T. Benj. 4.5; T. Jos. 
6.8); “reprimands and rebukes bring about repentance and shame, one of which 
leads to sorrow and the other to fear” (Plutarch, De virt. mor. 12; cf. De adul. et 
am. 28). The exact nuance varies from case to case: “Teach each other in all 
wisdom, admonishing one another” (didaskontes kai nouthetountes heautous, 
Col 3:16); “Rebuke those who are disorderly” (1 Thess 5:14); but even the 
disobedient person must not be treated as an enemy — “reprimand him as a 
brother” (2 Thess 3:15; cf. in the Roman period: “do not take it too hard that I 
write to rebuke you,” mé bareds eche mou ta grammata nouthetounta se, SB 
6263, 26; third century; 7975, 18 = PSI 1334). Brotherly correction presupposes 
that Christians are spiritual adults and are, like the Roman Christians, “able to 
warn each other” (Rom 15:14). 


va0pdc 
nothros, dull, sluggish, negligent, stupid 


nothros, S 3576; TDNT 4.1126; EDNT 2.483; MM 432; L&N 32.47, 88.249; 
BAGD 547 


Setting out to explicate a lofty theological theme, the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is worried about the receptivity of his readers, “since you have 
become nothroi in hearing” (epei nothroi gegonate tais akoais). The three 
occurrences of ndthros in the Lxx belong to the Wisdom writers. Julius Pollux 
(Onom. 1.3.43) gives as synonyms bradys, nothés, amelés, argon, diagon; so it 
means “slow, lazy, faltering, slack, timid, negligent.” In Polybius, it is applied 
above all to the intellectual faculties: “Hanno showed his stupidity” (1.74.13); 


“There was not one who was foolish enough or stupid enough (oudena houtos 
alogiston oude nothron) to hope ever to return to his country by fleeing” 
(3.63.7); “This same man was slow of thought (”dthros men en tais epinoiais), 
timid in accomplishment (atolmos d’ en tais epibolais), and incapable of facing 
danger head on.” 

But dullness is seen also in achievements: “Minucius denigrated Fabius in 
front of everyone, presenting him as a man who, in the conduct of operations, 
acted with laxity and laziness” (hos agennos chromenon tois pragmasi kai 
nothros, Polybius 3.90.6); “Aratus, in every undertaking and in all combat 
operations, showed timidity and indolence” (pasi tois tou polemou pragmasin 
atolmos echréto kai nothros, 4.60.2); Parmenion was “slow and not very 
active” in battle (Plutarch, Alex. 33.10). “Why do we continue to be lazy, 
careless, apathetic, and looking for excuses not to work?” Incompetent trainers, 
through their poor technique, get their athletes into bad shape, make them lazy, 
sluggish, less daring, not in a condition appropriate to their age. A Christian 
inscription from Eumeneia: “Aurelius Zotikos (?) Lykidas, I call God to witness 
that I built this tomb at my own expense, since my brother Amianos was 
negligent (ndthrds echontos Amianou tou adelphou mou), and I order that 
Phronime and Maxima, my sisters, be placed in it.” The brother (apparently the 
older brother) did not prepare and maintain the tomb of the two sisters. 

So nothrotés is culpable negligence, the failure to perform an obligation or a 
customary duty (cf. UPZ 110, 95), and it is this inertia or lackadaisical attitude 
toward Christian doctrine that the author of Hebrews denounces in his readers. 
Whereas when they were converted they must have been eager to learn about 
Christ and the tradition of the church (Heb 2:3; cf. Acts 2:42), they 
subesequently became — and remain, cf. the perfect gegonate — listless, in a 
depressed state, as it were, like people weakened by sickness after the fever has 
fallen. 

This medical meaning is well attested in the papyri, even though it is not a 
technical term but corresponds to our expressions “to be unwell, to suffer from 
an illness,” especially in letters: “I feel very poorly (/eian de nothreuomai); 
perhaps it is the climate? I do not know” (P.Mert. 82, 14; second century; cf. 
nothron de estin leian, in W. H. S. Jones, The Medical Writings of Anonymus 
Londinensis, Cambridge, 1947, p. 104; Hermes Trismegistus, frag. 24, 14: “The 
south produces limpness, because it receives clouds that the atmosphere creates 
through condensation”); “I did not find anyone to send to you because I was 
sick” (P.Mich. 477, 36); “Until today I was worried about you because you 
were doing poorly when you left me”; P.Tebt. 421, 5: “Your sister is ill” (cf. 
422, 5). Psychological health depends on the body; bodies are fitted to the souls 
that descend to become incarnate: “for lively (oxesi) souls, lively (oxea) bodies; 


for sluggish (bradesi) souls, sluggish (bradea) bodies; for active (energesin) 
souls, active (energé) bodies; for lazy (ndthrais) souls, lazy (nothra) bodies, for 
strong (dynatais) souls, strong (dynata) bodies.” 

Thus nothros is used in reference to body and soul alike, for interior 
dispositions as well as practical accomplishments. The “dull” or “listless” 
recipients of Hebrews suffer first of all from a kind of depression, a lower 
intensity in their spiritual life; but this also translates into indolence and 
laziness in intellectual labor, notably in devotion to the exegesis of the Word of 
God. 


Gx 


Eevia, CeviCw, Sevodoyéw, Cévoc 

xenia, a house, apartment, or room for guests; xenizo, to receive and give 
lodging to a guest; to startle through novelty, surprise by being unusual; 
xenodocheo, to receive a guest, show hospitality; xenos, strange, foreign; 
stranger, foreigner, guest 

—see also mapenidnuoc; progevia, PUdEEVoG 


xenia, S 3578; TDNT 2.1-36; EDNT 2.485; MM 433; L&N 7.31, 34.57; BAGD 
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In the Bible, foreigner/stranger is not a technical or official designation. It 
refers to anything that is foreign whether in the category of language, land, 
social groups, or religion (Acts 17:18 — xen6n daimonion ... katangeleus; 
Achilles Tatius 2.30: deomai pros theon xenon kai enchorion; Josephus, Ag. 
Apion 2.251, 267), and the emphasis is on the psychological reality. The xenos 
is sometimes simply a guest, sometimes a traveler (2 Sam 12:4, Hebrew ‘ardah), 
a passerby, or a traveler who has no place to sleep (Matt 25:35, 38, 43, 44) and 
is seeking shelter. Most often it refers to immigrants or non-natives, who are 
not part of a town, city, or country; these can be business travelers (P.Oxy. 
1672, 4; first century AD; Pap.Lugd. Bat. XVI, 29, 17), but the Egyptian papyri 
that supply lists of them designate as xenoi above all “foreign laborers” — most 
often, it would seem, construction workers. 

Among the foreigners, some held important posts or carried out important 
functions, as attested by various honorific decrees; others had significant and 
more or less durable relations with a given community. Sometimes they were 
tolerated, and sometimes viewed with suspicion or scorn, but a helpful and 
hospitable attitude is also attested. There was always a place for Hellenistic 
philanthropy, and one of its most common manifestations was hospitality. Thus 
xenos means “guest-friend,” as Ariaeus was the guest-friend of Menon 
(Xenophon, An. 2.4.15); and in Rom 16:23 Gaius of Corinth (1 Cor 1:14) 
provides lodging not only for St. Paul, but for every traveling Christian, and 
probably opens his house for meetings of the community as well. Nevertheless, 


the foreigner per se is usually a mysterious, unfamiliar person (P.Hib. 27, 38) — 
at least unexpected — who is hard to understand and hard to get on with. 
Furthermore, the adjective xenos is used for unusual rains (Wis 16:16), a 
strange death (19:5), remarkable or odd tastes (16:2—5), “differing and strange” 
or surprising doctrines. 

These remarks do not yet account for Eph 2:12 — “At that time, you were 
without Christ, excluded from the commonwealth of Israel, strangers to the 
covenants of the promise (of salvation)” — and 2:19 — “You are no longer 
strangers or sojoumners (ouketi este xenoi kai paroikoi) but fellow-citizens of the 
saints, you belong to the household of God” (cf. Philo, Cherub. 120ff.). Xenos 
here has its classical Greek technical — political and legal — function. If the 
cultural foreigner is a barbarian, one who does not speak Greek, he is politically 
excluded from the polis and deprived of citizenship both in his home city and in 
the city to which he has come; he is in a sense an outlaw, possessing neither 
right nor privilege, unable to own land or marry a citizen; he is an inferior 
being, a second-class person (Plutarch, De Alex. fort. 1.6) who can be expelled 
(Thucydides 2.39.1), under the jurisdiction of the tribunal for foreigners 
(Dittenberger, Syl. 364; 619, 50; 647, 35). It is to this privation of rights that St. 
Paul refers; Christ’s work was to assimilate the Gentiles completely to Israel in 
the house of God. Already in the oT, God loved and protected the “sojourner” 
(Hebrew ger; Lev 19:10; 23:22; Deut 10:18; Philo, Moses 1.36), who was ina 
way integrated by the law into the chosen people (Exod 12:48; 20:10; Deut 
14:29; cf. Ezek 47:22). This people had been a “stranger” in Egypt (Exod 
22:20; 23:9) and was obligated to show hospitality to the stranger and love him 
as one of its own (Lev 19:34; cf. Stahlin, “Eévoc,” in TDNT, vol. 5, pp. 9-10). 

The verb xenizo, “to lodge, receive a guest,” has no theological 
connotations in the Bible. The biblical hapax xenodoched, condemned by 
Atticists, is used with respect to the Christian widow who should be written on 
the church roll “if she has shown hospitality” (1 Tim 5:10), this eagerness to put 
up guests being one of the prime works of charity, practiced notably by women, 
and widows excelled at it (1 Kgs 17:10). 

In the Bible, xenia, derived from xenizo, refers to the house or apartment, 
the place where friends or strangers are received. Thus St. Paul asks Philemon: 
“Prepare me a room” (verse 22). This is by far the commonest meaning in the 
papyri: “I am writing so that you may be able to help Apis and put him up” 
(xenian de auto poiésés, P.Oxy. 1064, 10; cf. 118, verso 18); someone asks for 
purple in order to be able to show hospitality (931, 7); in the building of a 
house, provisions are made for chapels and for guest quarters. The preparation 
of the door for such a room by carpenters is noted a number of times in 
accounting records. But xenia is also a gathering and dinner to which 


acquaintances are invited. Since ta xenia also refers to gifts given on the 
occasion of a visit by a VIP, some have wished to give the word this meaning in 
Acts 28:23, where the Jews of Rome come to see Paul eis tén xenian; which, 
however, seems to refer to his apartment. 


OO 


OYKOC 
onkos, bulk, mass, weight, fullness, turgidity 


onkos, S 3591; TDNT 5.1-36; EDNT 2.491; MM 437; L&N 13.149; BAGD 
553 


This biblical hapax (Heb 12:1) has at least three meanings. (a) “The bulk of a 
body, its mass, or its volume.” What Plato called ton ton sarkon onkon, 
Aristotle and Philo label onkos sématikos: “We must offer the first fruits of our 
bodily mass, which is truly built of earth and wood” (Prelim. Stud. 96); “When 
our crowded and noisy element desires the houses that are in Egypt, that is, the 
bodily mass, it lapses into pleasures that bring death.” (b) “Weight, heaviness.” 
Cf. Philostratus: “Those who eat to excess have sagging brows, shortness of 
breath, hollows under their collarbones, flabby sides; they show a certain 
heaviness” (onkou ti endeiknymenoi, Gym. 48); “When the mind is grasped by 
one of the themes of philosophical contemplation, it submits to its impulse and 
follows it until it forgets all bodily heaviness” (ton sOmatikon onkon)); (c) 
“fullness”; in a positive sense, “gravity”; in a pejorative sense, “turgidity, 
distension.” In Hippocrates, Diodorus Siculus, and Aelian, it often refers to 
obesity; but usually it means a fatuousness, an outgrowth of pride or vanity. 
Hesychius gives this definition: onkos: physéma, hyperéphania, eparsis, 
megethos. 

The sports metephor in Heb 12:1 — “casting aside every weight” (onkon 
apothemenoi panta) — conforms on the one hand to the traditional discipline of 
the athlete who runs stripped (gymnos), unburdened of every weight, with 
complete freedom of movement. On the other hand, it fits in with the Philonian 
principle of what could be called “spiritual unballasting,” which is necessary 
for all virtuous people. Commenting on Gen 37:17 — “they are gone from here” 
— where he sees an allusion to the weight of the body (sodmatikon onkon), Philo 
understands Moses to be showing that “all those who, in order to attain virtue, 
persevere in the effort, after leaving behind the terrestrial regions, have decided 
to rise without dragging along with them any of the miseries of the body. He 
declares that he has heard them say, ‘Let us leave for Dothan.” Now Dothan 
stands for suitable detachment” (Worse Attacks Better 27); “Our soul often 
moves by itself, having shed all the weight of the body (holon ton s6matikon 
onkon ekdysa) and cleared away the press of the senses” (Dreams 1.43); “If you 


seek God, O my thought, seek him after exiting yourself; as long as you abide 
in the weights of the body (menousa de en tois somatikois onkois) or in the 
presumptions of the intelligence, you are not in pursuit of divine things” (Alleg. 
Interp. 3.47). At this point it is difficult to remove the author of Hebrews from 
the spirituality and vocabulary of the Alexandrian philosopher. 


086vn, 08dviov 
othoné, othonion, linen cloth, strip, bandage 


othone, S 3607; EDNT 2.493; MM 439; L&N 6.153; BAGD 555 | othonion, S 
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In their various usages, these two nouns are nearly synonymous, and the 
diminutive — usually occurring in the plural — is diminutive in form only, 
retaining the same meaning as the noun from which it is derived. The basic 
meaning is “linen cloth” of whatever shape or size (cf. P.Cair.Zen. 59594, 3: 
epanékein diaphora ton othonion; P.Mich. 607, 30: othonion Tarsikon 
Aigyption); but the emphasis is on its fineness and whiteness. At Joppa, Peter 
saw an “object” (skeuos) descend from heaven, like a large piece of cloth. 

The three occurrences of othonion in the OT refer to garments of fine cloth 
(Judg 14:13; Hos 2:5, 9), which is the dominant meaning in the papyri. It is 
known that in Egypt the production of these fine materials was monopolized by 
the state workshops and the temples, which paid a fee to the treasury for the 
right to make them: te/os othonion. Hence the abundance of texts beginning 
with the third century Bc: while Petosiris was at the temple of Moithymis, 
brigands entered his house, robbed his wife and his mother of their clothing, 
and took his daughter’s “linen robe worth one hundred drachmas.” Othonia and 
linen tunics are bequeathed in wills (P.Oxy. 15, 12), a woman wears one to her 
home as a dowry (Pap.Lugd.Bat. II, 5, 17). They are mentioned in inventories 
along with names of garments such as himation, chiton, chlamys, hypokamisa, 
sindon, etc. In various instances a kainon othonion is specified (P.Hib. 793, col. 
VI, 1), the color saffron (P.Oxy. 1679, 5), children’s clothing (P.Alex. 39, 11, 
hyper othonion ton teknon) or a mother’s clothes (SB 9876, 7; cf. P.Lond. 1942, 
4-5), or the fact that someone lacks othonia (S. Witkowski, Epistulae Privatae 
Graecae 1, 3). 

On the basis of these usages, a number of modern interpreters identify the 
othonia which according to St. John covered the body of Jesus in the tomb as 
the winding-sheet (sindon), the piece of cloth mentioned by the Synoptics. Thus 
the othonia would be a large linen sheet of fine weave. But this interpretation 


accounts for neither the plural form, which should at least be translated “linens” 
(these are mentioned a number of times in burials), nor the force of the verb deo 
in John 19:40, where we are told that Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus 
“took Jesus’ body and bound it with othonia.” We may compare Lazarus 
leaving the tomb, wrapped hand and foot in bandages. Jesus says to them, 
“Unbind him and let him go” (John 11:44). If he had been simply wrapped in a 
shroud, he could have freed himself; but he could not, because he was fettered, 
bound hand and foot. Clearly the othonia are precisely these wrappings, these 
bandages, which hold the body fast and allow the close fitting of the large 
shroud, conformably to Jewish custom. 

If this meaning of othonion is not attested in the papyri, it is current in the 
medical vocabulary and was remarked upon by Dom Augustin Calmet and J. J. 
Wettstein (on Luke 24:12). Hippocrates knew the meaning “fine linen,” but he 
repeatedly uses the plural for the strips that the physician uses for fractures and 
dislocations (Liqu. 1.2; 5.2; 7.1); they have to be strong, but also light, fine, 
supple, clean, and appropriately sized (Off. 8, 11, 12, 22). If they are wrapped 
too tight, the compression causes swelling, etc. Among the objects in the 
physician’s supply chest, J. Pollux mentions the othonion together with 
bandages and ties, desma, epidesma, telamon (Onom. 4.181). 

So even though the translation “bandages, strips of linen” did not appear in 
French Bibles until 1879 with the versions of E. Reuss and L. Segond, E. 
Delebecque is quite right to translate Luke 24:12 “He saw only the bandages,” 
and F. M. Braun was right to translate John 19:40 “They wrapped him in linens, 
binding him with bandages, according to the burial custom of the Jews.” 


OIKOVOLE®, Oi1KOVOLLIA, OIKOVOLLOG 

oikonomed, to administrate, manage affairs; oikonomia, management of a 
household, a city, or the world; oikonomos, steward, household manager, 
city treasurer 
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Oikonomos and oikonomia are derived from oikonomeo, a compound of oikos, 
“house,” and by extension “things pertaining to the house,” and nemo, 
“distribute, apportion,” and then “administrate, rule.” Oikonomeo can mean 


“manage one’s affairs” (Ps 112:5) as well as “make an inventory” (2 Macc 
3:14), “make arrangements, arrange” (PSI 584, 17; 597, 3); “distribute” parts of 
sacrificial animals (Fouilles de Delphes IU, 3; 238, 6). But in the literal sense of 
the word, oikonomia, which suggests good order, is as much an art (techné) as a 
science (epistémé), whether it means taking care of property (cf. Xenophon’s 
Oeconomicus) or seeing to the relations between master and slaves (cf. 
Aristotle’s Oeconomica). In the first century, oikonomia means the 
management of a household (oikos), the administration of a city (polis), the 
running of the world (kosmos), and, in a religious sense, the governing of the 
universe by God. 

The first mention of oikonomos in the NT is Luke 12:42 — “Who then is the 
faithful and prudent steward whom the master will set over all his household to 
distribute the ration of wheat at the appointed time?” For the oikonomos is 
chosen for his abilities to carry out this function: hard-working, zealous, 
competent, circumspect. “What is required of stewards is that they be found 
faithful,” worthy of the master’s confidence. The person in question is a slave 
who distributes the work or the pay among his colleagues. We are quite familiar 
with these oikonomoi, these majordomos “over the household” (2 Kgs 4:6, 
Hebrew al-habayit; 16:9; 18:3), notably Eliakim (2 Kgs 18:18, 37; 19:2; Isa 
36:3, 22; 37:2), a confidential aide and sometime ambassador of King 
Hezekiah, associated with the elders and the priests, the court archivists and 
scribes, and in charge of administrating the royal property; he is master of the 
palace. Similarly, Artemidorus is “chief of the household” for Apollonius (the 
dioikétés of Ptolemy II Philadelphus): ho epi tés oikias, who distributes the 
rations to the servants, for the most part slaves, and accounts for the cost of the 
upkeep of their clothing. Above all, there is Zeno, the steward and business 
agent of the same master: he oversees the livestock (P.Cair.Zen. 59166; 59340), 
directs the brewery (59297), processes the oil (P.Rev. col. 40, 2-8; 46, 8-20; 
47, 1-9; 51, 19), controls the textile revenues (ibid. 107, 1-2; cf. P.Tebt. 703, 
87-117), the brick-making labor (P.Cair.Zen. 59451), the dikes (59296) and 
irrigation works (59277; 59825), constructs buildings, hires staff (59329, 
59610; PSI 345), makes decisions about the farming land (P.Mich.Zen. 76): “I 
have sent you the oikonomos Heracleides as you asked so that he may make the 
arrangements for the grape harvest” (P.Fay. 133, 2); he also manages the 
workforce (P.Cair.Zen. 59062; 59342), especially the reapers (59301; 59451; 
P.Mich.Zen. 73), whose wages he pays (P.Cair.Zen. 45; P.Wisc. 1). He buys 
and sells, is responsible for transfers of funds (P.Cair.Zen. 75; P.Rev. 41, 14— 
19), has an account at the bank at Philadelphia (P.Cair.Zen. 59022; 59297; 
P.Mich.Zen. 38). On occasion, he settles disputes and acts as police chief. Such 
freedom of action, extensive authority, and power cannot have been free of 


abuses, but these are rarely attested. In Luke 16:1—3, the oikonomos is not a 
slave like the steward of a woman of consular rank (J. and L. Robert, “Bulletin 
épigraphique,” in REG, 1960, p. 195, n. 355; J. Schmidt, Vie et mort des 
esclaves dans la Rome antique, Paris, 1973, p. 24), but a free man like Arion, 
who managed all the wealth of Hyrcanus (Josephus, Ant. 12.199—200: hos 
hapanta to en Alexandreia chrémata autou dokei). He was steward over 
extensive property and was guilty of misappropriation of funds: “There was a 
rich man who had a steward (hos eichen oikonomon) who was accused of 
squandering his wealth.... ‘Prepare the accounts of your administration, for you 
can no longer be steward.’ So the steward said to himself, ‘What shall I do? For 
my master is taking the oikonomia from me?’ ” “Prepare the accounts of your 
administration” (apodos ton logon tés oikonomias sou, cf. Matt 25:14—-30; Luke 
19:11—27) is the start of an accounting operation through which the official 
gives an account to his master in accord with the precise rules set forth by 
Callistratus (Dig. 35.1.82). P. Jouanique groups these rules under four headings: 
(a) Examination of records (“legendas offere rationes”): presentation of 
receipts, of papers that give evidence of receipts and disbursements, etc.; (b) 
Verification of figures (“computendas offerre rationes”): comparison of the 
balance to cash on hand; (c) Material payment of the balance in cash (“reliqua 
solvere”); (d) Settlement of account (“subscribere rationes”). We know how the 
oikonomos falsified the acknowledgements of debt — that was an easy matter — 
but what is remarkable is his statement of his intentions. “I know what I will do, 
so that they will receive me into their houses when I have been removed from 
the oikonomia” (Luke 16:4) corresponds exactly with the words of Sostratus: 
“Money is an unstable thing. If you are sure that you will have it forever, keep 
it and do not share with anyone. But if you are not its master ... do not refuse to 
be generous with it.... To the extent that you have control over it, use it 
generously, help everyone, enrich as many people as possible through your own 
means. There is an imperishable treasure. And if ever your fortunes change, you 
will get your recompense. It is better to have a true friend before you than 
hidden riches that you keep buried in the ground” (Menander, Dysk. 797-812). 
An oikonomos in the NT may be not only the majordomo of a household or 
the overseer of a rural estate but a city treasurer, like Erastus, ho oikonomos tés 
poleos. This official is not a mere cashier, although it is his job to pay for an 
inscription or provide the crowns for benefactors, but a financial administrator 
with very wide-ranging powers (C.Ord.Ptol. 24, 3; 33, 9) who organizes 
banquets (I.Magn. 101, 89) and provides for sacrifices, at which he is 
associated with the priests. This must have been a person of some importance, 
since oikonomoi are mentioned so often in the inscriptions — for example, 
“Diodorus the younger, being oikonomos, dedicated the statue of Agathe Tyche, 


under the stratégia of Claudius Proclus Cestianus” — and since King Ptolemy 
Euergetes II and Queen Cleopatra address them together with high officials: “to 
the stratégoi, garrison commanders, epistatai of the guards and police chiefs, 
epimelétai, oikonomoi, and basilogrammateis, and other officers of the royal 
administration.” In an official letter, the oikonomos is to be consulted on the 
same level as the epistatés, the police chief, and the royal scribe (P.Ryl. 572, 
41; cf. 575, 8). 

So when St. Paul asks: “Let people think of us as servants of Christ and 
stewards of the mysteries of God” (hos hypéretas Christou kai oikonomous 
mystérion theou, 1 Cor 4:1; cf. 9:17), or when he stipulates that “the episkopos 
must be blameless as God’s steward” (ds theou oikonomon), he positions this 
post precisely: having governmental authority over subordinates, but more 
importantly being itself subordinate to God. No matter how extensive the 
powers of oikonomoi, they are not the owners of the treasures of truth and grace 
that are entrusted to them; as they administer these treasures they must remain 
aware of their dependency and of the accounting that they will have to give. 
Hence their obligation to be faithful. 

This extension of oikonomia to the religious sphere is not novel. The apostle 
uses it especially in the prison epistles: “the oikonomia of the fullness of time,” 
“the oikonomia of the grace of God, which he has entrusted to me for you” 
(Eph 3:2), “the oikonomia of the hidden mystery” (3:9); “I have become a 
minister (of the church) according to God’s oikonomia (plan of salvation), the 
carrying out of which has been entrusted to me for you” (Col 1:25). Oikonomia 
is the activity of the oikonomos (Luke 16:24), in the form of the dispensation 
of salvation, its actualization for each one, thanks to the minister of God. In the 
papyri, oikonomia certainly refers to the act of administering, but more often to 
legal or judicial action: “He is debarred, from such time as he receives a copy of 
the present petition, from carrying out any legal proceedings against me or 
molesting either my person or the above-named guarantors” (P.Rein. 7, 34; 
second century BC). A mother of three children who knows how to write pleads 
for the right to sign, without being represented by a kyrios, in any transaction 
(choris kyriou chrématizein en hais poiountai oikonomiais, P.Oxy. 1467, 8; cf. 
P.Magd. 32, 6; Epictetus 3.24.92: a ruling and a well-ordered measure); a 
transaction (P.Tebt. 30, 18), a procedure (P.Tebt. 318, 18), a sale contract 
(Pap.Lugd.Bat. I, 7, 27), a proxy (P.Fouad 36, 32; P.Mil. 39, 5), an agreement 
(P.Mich. 262, 10; AD 35), an arrangement (P.Tebt. 764, 24; SB 9454, 9), any 
contract. Ministers of the church are therefore written into the new “covenant” 
to actualize the redemptive purpose and plan of salvation; their job is to put it 
into effect as well as possible. They are dispensers of salvation, but only in that 


they “put into effect the measures” (cf. Ep. Arist. 24; Polybius 4.67.9) taken by 
God from all eternity. 


OKVEW, OKVNPOG 
okneo, to hesitate, delay; oknéros, lazy, idle, negligent, burdensome 
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In literary Greek of the first century, okned means “hesitate.” This is often its 
meaning in the LXx (Tob 12:13), where, however, it tranlates the niphal of the 
Hebrew ‘dsal, always with negation: “Do not hesitate to set out” (Judg 18:9); 
“Do not be slow to give thanks to God” (Tob 12:6); “Let this comely slave not 
delay to come to my lord” (Jdt 12:13). In Sir 7:35, mé oknei is synonymous 
with mé amelei: “Do not hesitate to visit the sick, for it is for such deeds that 
you will be loved.” When the disciples of Joppa ask Peter to come without 
delay, they use the same turn of phrase as Balak to Balaam in Num 22:16 — mé 
oknésés dielthein. 

The adjective oknéros (Hebrew ‘dsé/) is always pejorative in the Bible. It 
refers to the lazy person, or the loafer, who stays in bed (Prov 6:9; 26:4), whose 
“hands refuse to work.” Such a person is eminently worthy of scorn, inspires 
disgust, even has the face to justify his inactivity. This is the case with the 
wicked and idle servant (ponére doule kai oknére) of the parable of the talents 
(Matt 25:26), who not only has failed to work to produce a profit on his 
master’s property but in addition makes excuses for his idleness. 

The nuance of culpable unconcern in Rom 12:11 (¢é spoudé mé oknéroi) is 
well attested in the papyri, where the author of a letter forbids the neglect of his 
instructions (P.Mich. 221, 14; P.Oslo 82, 9; 128, 12; P.Oxy. 2190, 44; 2275, 9; 
2596, 11; SB 9497, 26). The recipient is expected to be active, diligent, quick to 
act (P.Mert. 22, 3; P.Oxy. 1775, 8: ouk Oknésa oute palin émelésa; PSI 837, 15; 
Menander, Mis.: oknéros kai tremon eiserchomai, in P.Oxy. 2656, 266), 
especially when it comes to helping someone in need: spoudasate auto aoknos 
... kai hémis ouk oknésomen (P.Lond. 1916, 16; cf. 2090, 6; PSI 1414, 21). 

As for the remark in Phil 3:1 — “To write the same things to you is not 
burdensome to me” (ta auta graphein hymin, emoi men ouk oknéron) — is not 
only a common formula in letters, but an expression of fervor and zeal in 
affection, used with loved ones: “It is not burdensome for me to write to you” 
(ou mé oknéso soi graphin, P.Mich. 491, 14); “Do not be afraid to write letters, 


because I am extremely glad to get them” (ibid. 482, 22); “Dearest brother, do 
not hesitate to write to me” (glykytate adelphe, graphon moi mé oknei, P.Mert. 
85, 16); “Do not hesitate to write me concerning your health” (mé oknésés 
graphein moi peri tés hygias sou, P.Harr. 107, 15; cf. P.Mich. 490, 12; SB 
10652, B 11); Diogenes writing to his mother in the first century: “If you write 
to me about anything at all that you need, do not hesitate to write to me; you 
know that I will do it immediately.” 


OAOKANpia, OADKANPOS 
holokléria, wholeness, health; holokléros, whole, intact, without defect, 
healthy 


olokleria, S 3647; TDNT 3.767; EDNT 2.508; MM 446; L&N 23.131; BAGD 
564 | olokleros, S 3648; TDNT 3.766—767; EDNT 2.508; MM 446; L&N 59.30; 
BAGD 564; ND 4.161—162 


Holokléros — one of many compounds of k/éros — means first of all “whole, 
intact,” the state of being complete, not mutilated. In the LXx, it refers to rough 
stones, not worked by iron tools, that are used for building the altar of Yahweh 
(Deut 27:6; Josh 8:31; 1 Macc 4:47; cf. Josephus, Ant. 12.318), seven full 
weeks (Lev 23:15), intact wood, untouched by fire. Hence “complete justice” 
(Wis 15:3) and “perfect, mature piety” (4 Macc 15:17). Priestly and cultic 
regulations require that the priest and the sacrificial victim be holokléroi, i.e., 
without any defect, absolutely whole physically. On the spiritual level, Jas 1:4 
notes as a fruit of endurance “that you may be perfect and complete, lacking in 
nothing”; and 1 Thess 5:23, “May the God of peace himself sanctify you 
wholly and preserve you wholly (holokléron) — body, spirit, and soul — without 
fault.” 

The inscriptions and papyri from the imperial period make holokléria- 
holokléros synonymous with hygieia-hygies: good health. For example, two 
female feet in a votive offering to Artemis, at Kula in Lydia: “For the 
wholeness of my feet” (Ayper tés holoklérias [ton] podon, Dittenberger, Syl. 
1142, 3; first-second century). In the same city, a woman who appeared at the 
temple with an unclean cloak recovered her health and offered this votive 
inscription: egenomeén holokléros (L. Robert, Hellenica, vol. 10, 1955); at the 
prytaneion at Ephesus, Favonia thanks the gods “because I am well” (hoti 
hololkérousan me, ibid.). At Sardis, after a dream, a barber dedicated an 
Asclepius to the nymphs for his health (anethéken tais Nymphais autou 
holokléria Asklépeion, I.Sard. VII, 94). 


The papyrological attestations are even more numerous: from the third 
century: “Above all I pray for your health” (pro men panton euchome soi tén 
holoklérian, P.Mich. 214, 4; cf. 216, 4; 219, 2, 5; 221, 3; P.Oxy. 1158, 2; 2598, 
4; P.Alex. 627, 4; P.Iand. 100, 4; PSI 831, 4; 972, 3; 1412, 4; P.Lond. 1917, 3; 
P.Princ. 73, 3; 101, 4; SB 6222, 2; 9605, 6); “I pray that you may be entirely 
healthy” (errdsthai se holoklérounta euchomai, P.Oxy. 1490, 11; cf. 1495, 4); 
“You wrote nothing concerning your health ... write back to me about your 
health” (antigrapson moi proton men peri tés holoklérias sou, 1593, 5-9; 2601, 
28; P.Ryl. 624, 11); “Having made careful inquiry concerning your health” 
(akreibos pynthanomenos peri tés holoklérias sou, 1667, 3; cf. 1668, 2-3; 1670, 
3; 1678, 2; 1680, 3; 1683, 6; C.P.Herm. 14, 5). It is in this sense of the word 
that St. Peter declares concerning a miraculous healing, “Faith gave him this 
perfect health (or this complete healing)” (¢én holoklérian tautén, Acts 3:16). 


OLOODLASOV, OLOMPaV 
homothymadon, together, unanimously, in unity; homophron, of one mind 


omotumadon, S 3661; TDNT 5.185—186; EDNT 2.511; NIDNTT 3.908-909; 
MM 448; L&N 31.23; BDF 8122; BAGD 566 | omophron, S 3675; EDNT 
2.517; MM 450; L&N 30.21; BAGD 569 


Homothymadon, which occurs especially in Job (14 times) and in Acts (10 
times) and corresponds to the Hebrew yahad, yahdaw, has as least three 
meanings: 

(a) “Together,” when said of people, a crowd, a mass of individuals: “They 
threw themselves all together” upon Steven (Acts 7:57); at the silversmiths’ riot 
at Ephesus, “They rushed all together to the theater.” As the adverb yahad often 
means “also, likewise” (cf. Job 6:2; 17:16; 31:38; 34:15), homothymadon 
expresses simultaneity: “All the people answered at once,” as one person. 

(b) Conformably to its etymology (homos, “same,” and thymos, “soul” or 
“heart”), homothymadon designates not only a gathering of persons, but their 
agreement together, even their unanimity. The authorities at the Jerusalem 
Council decide: “It seemed good to us, being of one accord, to chose men and 
send them to you with our beloved Barnabas and Paul.” When approaching 
someone “together,” whether “to sympathize with him and comfort him,” as 
when Job’s friends come (Job 2:11), or to offer congratulations (Jdt 15:9), the 
point is that the feelings of the participants are in harmony. Thus the apostles 
and the believers are “together” at Solomon’s Portico (Acts 5:12), and thus the 
Samaritan crowds follow Philip’s preaching (8:6). 


(c) Homothymadon expresses in a unique way the brotherly communion of 
believers praying to God. Unity of hearts in one and the same movement is the 
characteristic of prayer, so much so that the prayer of a “discordant” Christian 
will not be heard. Homothymadon became a technical term for the unity of the 
Jerusalemites in calling upon the Lord and for the unity required of all disciples 
by Rom 15:5-6: they must try to have a common mind (to auto phronein) in 
Christ, “so that with one heart and one mouth you may glorify the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

This oneness of heart is described as brotherly harmony by 1 Pet 3:8 — 
“Finally, be of one mind, sympathetic, brotherly, with motherly tenderness” 
(pantes homophrones, sympatheis, philadelphoi, eusplanchnoi). As early as 
Homer, homophrosyné is praised as a virtue, establishing accord and harmony 
of thoughts and feelings, among fellow-citizens or members of a group, 
between spouses, especially between brothers. This is precisely the nuance of 1 
Pet 3:8. According to Strabo, “The Lacedaemonians thought it difficult to face 
the Parthians head on, because of their numbers, their perfect harmony, and the 
fact that they regarded each other as brothers” (pantes homophronas, hds an 
allélon adelphous nomizomenous, 6.3.3). In a funerary epigram for the two 
brothers Letoios and Paulos: “Farewell, two brothers with one heart (6 glykero 
kai homophrone)! On your tomb there should be erected an altar to Concord 
(b6mos Homophrosynés).” Philo thought that Moses in his legislation 
envisaged “agreement, community feeling, concord (homophrosyné), a balance 
of temperaments, all that could bring homes and cities, peoples and countries, 
and the whole human race to supreme happiness” (Virtues 119). Christian 
harmony will be more intimate and more binding: “that they may be one” (ina 
osin hen, John 17:22). 


OMOAOYOVDLEVOSC 
homologoumenos, incontestably, obviously, as agreed by all 


omologoumenos, S 3672; TDNT 5.199-220; EDNT 2.516-517; MM 449-450; 
L&N 33.276; BAGD 569 


This adverb (a biblical hapax), formed from the present passive participle of 
homologeo, introduces the hymn to the risen Christ at 1 Tim 3:16 — “and 
homologoumenos great is the mystery of godliness” (mega estin to tés 
eusebeias mystérion); this mystery is the object of “the common faith” of the 
church (Titus 1:4). This adverb may have either a rhetorical or a legal meaning. 
In the former case, it means “incontestably, ineluctably” and describes an 


indubitable axiom or the conclusion of an unimpeachable argument; thus it is 
almost synonymous with “obviously.” This is how the Vulgate interprets the 
text: “manifeste magnum ...” 

But in the Stoic vocabulary, homologoumenos means that which must be 
affirmed or confessed, that which must be agreed to, and refers to an agreement. 
Thus it is used by jurists for something that supports testimony, a fact that is 
universally recognized, is beyond dispute, “in everyone’s opinion.” This 
meaning of unanimous consent is the most widely attested: “Then everyone was 
unanimous in this opinion of them” (Polybius 2.39.10); “Zeus, the first of the 
gods, as we all recognize” (ho ton thedn megistos homologoumenos); “All 
people, if you ask them, will agree” (Sallustius, De Deis et Mundo 1.2); 
Melchizedek is recognized as a “just king, by unanimous consent”; “Iberians 
and others, unanimously recognized as the most warlike of the barbarians in 
those parts” (Thucydides 6.90.3). So we must translate 1 Tim 3:16: “Yes, as all 
agree, great is the mystery of godliness.” 

But given the theological context, homologoumenos calls to mind the 
homologia of the baptismal credo (Rom 10:10), which is not a mere contractual 
agreement but a proclamation and a promise. Here it is “as a spontaneous cry” 
on the part of all Christians: “omnium confessione” (Ambrosiaster). 


OvEwWiC@, OVELSLOLLOG, OVELSOG 

oneidizo, to reproach, blame, curse, mock, blaspheme; oneidismos, 
reproach, cursing, mockery, blasphemy; oneidos, reproach, shame, 
disgrace 


oneidizo, S 3679; TDNT 5.239-—240; EDNT 2.517-518; MM 450; L&N 33.389, 
33.422; BDF §152(1); BAGD 570 | oneidismos, S 3680; TDNT 5.241—242; 
EDNT 2.517-518; MM 450; L&N 33.389; BAGD 570 | oneidos, S 3681; TDNT 
5.238—-239; EDNT 2.517-518; MM 450; L&N 87.73; BAGD 570 


These terms have an especially wide range of meaning (cf. the Hebrew harap, 
herpGh), from simple reproach to cursing and blasphemy, with invective, 
mockery, affront, insult, and abuse included in between. In the language of the 
LXX, oneidizo has a technical meaning, because it goes along with declarations 
of war, is the deed of enemies. It is also an Israelite term for the period of 
slavery in Egypt and for all the defeats suffered by the chosen people: a 
dishonor. When directed toward God oneidismos is impious blasphemy, and 
Israel suffers oneidismos “on account of” the Lord. Whatever its source, 
oneidismos is shameful, causes blushing, and is dreaded above all else, because 


it implies scorn, as with the Sabbaths that are the object of derision (1 Macc 
1:39). 

We must remember this semantic resonance when we hear the beatitude 
concerning insults and persecutions, the insults directed at Christ by the bandits 
crucified with him (Matt 27:44; Mark 15:32), and the application to Christ of Ps 
69:10 (“The insults of those who insult you have fallen upon me,” Rom 15:3). 
In three instances, oneidizo has the meaning “cast blame” for a real or imagined 
fault, in conformity with a usage well attested in the OT. 

The substantive oneidismos, unknown in the papyri, is used for the 
candidate for the episcopacy (who would be subject to ridicule and derision, if 
he did not have “a good reputation with outsiders” [1 Tim 3:7]); and for 
Christians in the world, insulted and persecuted for their faithfulness to God, 
the emphasis being on insults and shame (Heb 10:33). They are exhorted to go 
outside the camp, that is, to give up on Mosaic religion, worship, laws, and 
observances to join Christ “in bearing his shame” (Heb 13:13). The Lord was 
condemned as a blasphemer, ridiculed by his people, crucified like a slave; his 
passion was the supreme ignominy (aischyné, 12:2). Those who are his will 
experience similar shameful treatment when they break ranks with their former 
coreligionists; they will be humiliated, despoiled, ostracized. In faithfulness 
they will not fall short of Moses, who deemed “the shame of Christ a superior 
wealth to the treasures of Egypt” (11:26). By way of anticipation, he took his 
share of the abusive treatment of which the coming Savior would be victim. 
Christians continue to do so. Reading these uses of oneidismos, which are all in 
agreement, may give us a precise idea of the words meaning, but it cannot make 
real to us the emotive density of this term in the world of the first-century 
Christians. 


OVOG 
onos, ass, donkey 


onos, S 3688; TDNT 5.283—287; EDNT 2.522; MM 452; L&N 4.31; BAGD 
574 


A distinction is made between the wild ass (the onos agrios or onager, Gen 
16:12; Isa 32:14; Job 39:5—8; Ps 104:11), which is described as “swift” 
(Hebrew pére ’) or “fleeing” (Hebrew ‘aréd), and the domestic ass, which is 
bigger and faster than the Western variety. It is a valuable commodity for 
inhabitants of Palestine, because, at very little expense, it is good for 
everything: beast of burden (Gen 42:26; 45:23; 1 Sam 25:18; Neh 13:15; 


Josephus, Life 119; P.Oslo 48, 5; P.Ryl. 142; BGU 362, col. I, 6; PSI 1037, 10) 
and trace animal for farm jobs, it serves as a mount (Exod 4:20; Num 22:21; 
P.Oxy. 112; P.Fouad 28, 4: epikathémenos ond; AD 59), because it is sure- 
footed and easily governed; she-asses (Hebrew ‘at6n), which are even more 
peaceable and manageable, are preferred by women (Num 22:23, 33; 2 Kgs 
4:24). Originally, the great and the wealthy rode asses (Judg 5:10; 10:4; 12:14), 
but later they reserved for themselves the horse, which was used in the army. 
So Zech 9:9 announced that the Messiah, the modest prince of peace, would 
enter the capital “riding an ass, the colt of an ass.” 

This prophecy was effectively realized when Jesus made his messianic 
entry into Jerusalem. One of the interests of the Matthean redaction is to note 
the relation of the colt, which was male, with its mother: “the colt with her” 
(polon met’ autés, Matt 21:2). Because this foal had never been ridden, its 
mother was led along with it to make it more docile: “they led the ass and the 
colt” (€gagon ton onon kai ton polon, 21:7). We have numerous papyri relating 
the sale of an ass with her young and giving the description of one or the other 
(BGU 982; PSI 882; P.Grenf. I, 46; P.Wisc. 15; P.Oxy. 3145; etc.) notably 
P.Stras. 251 (AD 69-79), and this latter published with a learned commentary 
by Sophia M. E. van Lith in CPR VI, 3, n. 2: In AD 114, in the Arsinoite, an ass 
and her male offspring were sold for eighty-eight drachmas; the color, sex, 
[teeth], and age of the animal are specified: peprakenai auto onon théleian 
myochroun kai ton epakolouthounta polon arrena melanon anaporriphous. The 
mother is referred to as a “female ass” (onon théleian), gray in color; her colt is 
male (pdlon arrena) and full-grown (epaklouthounta). The last term, 
anaporriphous, used constantly in the sale of slaves or animals, is a guarantee 
against hidden faults and can be translated, “not subject to rejection” or “no 
annulment of sale possible.” 


Opéyouat, SpEcic 
oregomai, to extend oneself, reach out, aim for, aspire to; orexis, passionate 
desire 


oregomai, S 3713; TDNT 5.447-448; EDNT 2.531; NIDNTT 1.460-461; MM 
456; L&N 25.15; BDF §171(1); BAGD 579-580 | orexis, S 3715; TDNT 
5.447—-448; EDNT 2.531; NIDNTT 1.460—-461; MM 456; L&N 25.16; BAGD 
580 


In the Bible these terms do not have the technical meaning that they have as 
part of the Stoic vocabulary. The NT hapax orexis in Rom 1:27 — “the men were 


consumed with desire one for another” — has the banal sense of our word 
passion. 

The verb orego in the middle voice (“extend oneself, stretch oneself out”), 
when used with the genitive, means “tend toward, aim for, aspire to, try to 
reach.” In a pejorative sense, it is used of the greedy, whose orexis for money 
causes them to flaunt the demands of faith and morality; in a positive sense, it is 
used for the patriarchs, who aspired to the heavenly country. In both cases, the 
inclination is so intense that it requires the sacrifice of other good things; thus 
an orexis is a passionate desire. 

Oregomai has the sense of “be ambitious” in 1 Tim 3:1 — “If anyone aspires 
to the episcopacy, he desires a noble work.” This desire for a duty or a function 
has no philosophical connotation; it is almost a literary commonplace: “Of the 
things that God offers and gives, what is there that is not great and worthy of 
aspiration?” (oregei, Philo, Abraham 39); “John dreamed (oregomenon) only of 
revolution and burned to have command (epithymian echonta)” (Josephus, Life 
70); “angry that they wanted to change the status quo and aspired to novelties” 
(kai neoteron oregoito); “they each aspired to this first place” (Thucydides 
2.65.10); “Tyndarides having aspired too openly to the supreme power.” 


Op9o0T0dEw 
orthopodeo, to walk steadily, without wobbling 


orthopodeo, S 3716; TDNT 5.451; EDNT 2.531; NIDNTT 3.351-352; MM 456; 
L&N 41.36; BDF 8120(4); BAGD 580 


Gal 2:14 — hote eidon hoti ouk orthopodousin pros tén alétheian tou 
euangeliou. M. J. Lagrange translates: “When I saw that they were not walking 
straight according to the truth of the gospel, I said to Cephas ...” and 
comments: “orthopodein has not been found elsewhere: it can mean only ‘walk 
straight’ (the classical euthyporein) in contrast to those who walk to the side, 
like a boat tacking into the wind. In ethical terms, it means to act with 
uprightness and loyalty.” But the Bible de Jérusalem translates: “Quand je vis 
qu’a l’égard de la vérité, leur marche manquait de fermeté” (“When I saw that 
with respect to the truth of the gospel their walk was lacking in firmness”; cf. 
NJB, “When I saw, though, that their behaviour was not true to the gospel.”) So 
should we translate “walk straight” or “have a firm step”? The question is 
settled by three papyri: 

(a) A letter of December 7, AD 117: né tén sén moi sotérian kai tén tou 
tekniou mou kai orthopodian; (b) a papyrus at the University of Michigan (inv. 


337): to pedeion orthopodei en emoi hina; (c) Nicander of Colophon (Alex. 
419): orthopodes bainontes anis smygeroion tithénés. 

In each case, the word refers to children who are beginning to get around on 
their own two legs without having to hold the nurse’s hand to keep from falling. 
Thus our verb would be the opposite of chdleuein, “walk unsteadily, limp” 
(Heb 12:13); “the unbeliever will have twisted feet, as it were, and will be 
entirely unable to walk right.” So orthopodeo is just the right word for indicting 
Peter’s vacillations at Antioch, “hobbling back and forth” (cf. Gal 2:12). 


Op9oTOLEW 
orthotomeo, to handle correctly 


orthotomeo, S 3718; TDNT 8.111-112; EDNT 2.531; NIDNTT 3.351-352; MM 
456-457; L&N 33.234; BDF §119(1); BAGD 580 


Timothy must dispense the word of truth correctly, orthotomounta ton logon tés 
alétheias (2 Tim 2:15). Hodon temnein means to trace or follow a route 
(Herodotus 4.136; Josephus, Ag. Apion 1.309); “Archelaus opened straight 
routes” (hodous eutheias eteme, Thucydides 2.100.2); and because “whatever is 
drawn with a straight ruler is necessarily straight,” the expression “make a path 
straight” took on a metaphorical sense (Prov 3:6; 11:5; 1 QH 12.34). This is 
especially so in rhetoric, where orthon legein means to express oneself 
correctly (Aristotle, Gen. Cor. 1.314; Iamblichus, Myst. 1.3 = 7.13), with the 
nuance of the golden mean: “No matter which of us has spoken more correctly 
(orthoteron eiréken); everyone must follow a middle path (meson tina 
temnein)” (Plato, Leg. 7.793 a); “to advance along the route that our present 
discussion has started out on” (tén nyn ek ton paronton logon tetmémenén 
hodon, ibid. 800 e; cf. Xenophon, Oec. 18.2, mesotomon). For the rule in Greek 
dialectic is orthoepeia: expressing oneself with exactness and precision, 
without error or flaw, respecting the linguistic proprieties. Thus it is 
diametrically opposed to distortions and falsifications of the Word of God (2 
Cor 2:17; 4:2) by bad exegetes who twist texts (2 Pet 3:16). The Vulgate 
translates well: “recte tractantem verbum veritatis.” As opposed to the 
mythologizing orators and fabulists who adulterate the revealed teaching, 
Timothy will be faithful to convey its traditional meaning (2 Tim 2:2, 8) and 
express it in adequate terms (cf. 1 Cor 2:13). 


opo8eoia 
horothesia, the determining of boundaries 


orothesia, S 3734; EDNT 2.533; MM 459; L&N 80.5; BDF §119(3); BAGD 
582 


In his Mars Hill discourse, St. Paul says that God fixed the limits of human 
dwelling: tas horothesias tés katoikias auton. Derived from horothetés (from 
horos, “boundary, limit,” and tithémi, “assign, fix”), “marking a limit,” the 
substantive horothesia, meaning “the delimiting or determining of boundaries” 
more than “boundary, limit,” was unknown until the discovery in 1903 of a 
rather mutilated Fayum papyrus (BGU 889, 17: tés ... horothesias tou th ...; 
from AD 151; cf. P-Apoll. 63, 20, from the eighth century, horothesia tou lakou 
oinou, the limit of a vat of wine?) and in 1906 of I.Priene XLII, 8: dikaian einai 
ekrinan tén Rhodion krisin te kai horothesian, “they decided that the Rhodians’ 
decision and demarcation were fair” (after AD 133). H. J. Cadbury adds a 
Greco-Latin inscription from first-century Romania that gives a series of 
decisions by Roman legates concerning the borders of the former Milesian 
colony of Histria at the mouth of the Danube. These decisions are confirmed by 
the governor of Mesia, Marius Laberius Maximus, beginning thus: “Horothesia 
Laberiou Maximou hypatikou. Fines Histrianorum hos esse constitui” (“I 
establish this as the border of the Histrians”). Horothesia is limitatio, the 
determining of boundaries. 


Opoc 


oros, hill, cliff, mountain, necropolis; land bordering the desert, boundary 


oros, S 3735; TDNT 5.475—487; EDNT 2.533-534; NIDNTT 3.1009, 1013- 
1014; MM 459; L&N 78.44; BDF §848, 126(1b); BAGD 582 


With the relative exception of Galilee, Palestine is a mountainous region — in 
the most general sense of the term, since oros often means a mere hill (Luke 
4:29; P.Ness. 31, 37; cf. Matt 18:12; T. Job 13.1—3) and the mount where Jesus 
was tempted is described as a “very high mountain” (Matt 4:8). In the papyri 
and in a geographical sense, to oros means both mountain and desert, as 
opposed to the valley and inhabited areas. It can mean a simple escarpment, a 
more or less steep cliff next to the walls of a city (P.Monac. 13; SB 7800, 7), a 
high place where an irrigation system stops (P.Oxy. 729, 7 and 9), threatened 


with silting up. To oros comes to mean the area near the desert, a border zone 
or a band of land more or less distant from the town, and finally “limit.” 

Brigands flee to or do their marauding in the desert regions: “we fell into a 
den of thieves at Mount Maro.” Thus it is not surprising that the devil should 
appear to tempt Jesus on a mountain or in the desert (Matt 4:1, 8). But it is also 
on these uninhabited heights that cemeteries are established, so oros can mean 
necropolis (P.Ryl. 153, 5); thus the Gerasene demoniac stayed “in the tombs 
and in the mountains” (Mark 5:5). 

Mountains always have religious significance: the throne of God, a cultic 
center, a place of sanctuary — “Our fathers worshiped on this mountain” (John 
4:20). Thus, according to the Hymn to Isis of Isidorus, at the New Moon the 
royal statue was paraded en orei, i.e., in the desert. According to the NT, not 
only did Jesus climb a mountain “to be apart” (Matt 17:1; cf. Mark 9:2; Luke 
9:28; 2 Pet 1:18), “alone in that place” (Matt 14:23; cf. Mark 6:46; Luke 6:12; 
John 6:15), i-e., to seek solitude for prayer; but it was also there that he taught 
the Sermon on the Mount (Matt 5:1; cf. 8:1; 15:29; John 6:3), chose his apostles 
(Mark 3:13), and appeared to them after his resurrection (Matt 28:16). The 
mountain is the place for communications from God (Gal 4:24—25; Heb 8:5; 
12:20) and the symbol of heaven (Heb 12:22; Rev 14:1; 21:10). 

Beginning in AD 334 (P.Lond. 1913; the Meletian monastery of Hathor), 
oros together with the name of a founder or patron signifies a monastery — this 
religious establishment situated at the most distant borders of cultivated land. 


OWOVLOV 
opsonion, ration, wage, pay, compensation 
—see also p1086c, pto8d0LA01 


opsonion, S 3800; TDNT 5.591-592; EDNT 2.555; NIDNTT 3.144—145; MM 
471-472; L&N 57.118, 57.166, 89.42; BDF §§111(4), 126(2), 141(8); BAGD 
602; ND 2.93 


A compound formed from opson, “cooked fish, fish,” hence “food,” and 
Oneomai, “to buy, acquire,” the substantive opsdnion occurs quite frequently in 
Koine, where it is almost synonymous with misthos, which it tends to replace; it 
is condemned by Phrynichus, who derides Menander for saying “opsdniasmos 
and opsodnion ... and countless other unlearned, bastardized expressions.” 

In a military context, opsdnion is the wage paid in cash to which is added a 
compensation in kind, a certain quantity of grain, i.e., provisions. According to 
this definition, “Antiochus opened his treasury and distributed a year’s pay to 


the soldiers” (1 Macc 3:28); Simon, son of Mattathias, “spent much of his own 
wealth supplying weapons to the men in the army and paying them a wage” (1 
Macc 14:32). John the Baptist counsels the customs officers, “Do not harrass 
anyone, do not make false accusations, and be content with your wages.” These 
strateuomenoi are not soldiers in the strict sense of the word but auxiliaries to 
the publicans, hence police officers; and their opsdnion perhaps does not have 
the technical meaning of “pay”; it would rather be the “ration” that they get, 
even their usual “profit.” 

In fact, from its first occurrence, opsdnion refers to a purchase of food and 
means provisions, the supplying of provisions, or resources, notably in the 
papyri, but the commonest meaning is that of remuneration for a given task. In 
AD 8-10, a worker, setting forth the conditions of his hiring, asks that he be 
paid either a daily wage or an annual wage (misthos) and that even when there 
is no work his employer pay thirteen drachmas, two obols for his daily means 
(dosete moi kat’ opsonion argyriou drachmas dekatris dyo obolous, P.Oxy. 
731, 10; cf. P.Cair.Zen. 59176, 71-76, 92-93; PSI 332, 33). Opsdnion is used 
for the pay of the rhabdouchos at the sanctuary of Apollo Koropaios, the 
remuneration for the teachers at Pergamum, the pay of officials (I.Priene 121, 
33-34; 125, 4), the wages of a secretary (P.Mich. 371, 4), of guardians (P.Mert. 
27, 4; P.Princ. 96, 3: ops. paidarion; Pap.Lugd.Bat. XVI, 19, 7, ops. 
hydrophylakon; VI, 24, 64: ops. bibliophylakon), of a harpist (P.Cair.Zen. 
59028), of slaves (ibid. 59027; 59043, 59059: opsonia ta tois somasi), of 
farmers (P.Mich.Zen. 89), of gardeners (PSI 332, 13), of vine-dressers (ibid. 
414, 4 and 10), of a fisherman, remuneration for services (P.Oxf. 10, 21; P.Oxy. 
2474, 42); cf. receipt for wages (P.Ryl. 559: Maron peri tou opsoniou). So 
when St. Paul says that he has despoiled the Macedonian churches in order to 
have sufficient resources to carry out his ministry at Corinth in complete 
freedom, we must not translate /Jabon opsonion pros tén hymon diakonian (2 
Cor 11:8) as “accepting wages or pay from them” but rather “subsidies”: gifts, 
food, clothings, money, the cash to provide for his own subsistence. 

This would also be the sense of 1 Cor 9:7, which is usually translated 
“Who, serving in an army, ever supports himself with his own pay (idiois 
opsoniois)? Who plants a vineyard and does not eat its fruit? Or who shepherds 
a flock and does not drink of the milk of the flock?” The soldier does not have 
to provide for his own subsistence. The emphasis is not so much on costs or 
expenditures as on food and provisions, as suggested by the two other texts and 
by the Lord’s pronouncement: “The worker is worthy of his upkeep” (axios esti 
tés trophés autou, Matt 10:10). The gospel worker must be free of all personal 
cares and any extraneous business to devote himself fully to his apostolic task. 
As for death as the wages (Latin stipendium) of sin (Rom 6:23), this 


exceptional metaphorical usage of opsdnia contrasts with the free gift 
(charisma), the donativum, the largess handed out by the emperor or a 
victorious general. The opsonia of sin are thus not a payment, but rather a 
wage, or a price, or better a just and necessary reward, even a “compensation” 
due for the impious work that is hamartia, which cannot go unremunerated. 
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TOLOAYWYOG, MAEVTNS 
paidagogos, servant working as a child’s guardian and tutor; paideutés, 
teacher, instructor 


paidagogos, S 3807; TDNT 5.596-625; EDNT 3.2; NIDNTT 1.370, 3.775, 778— 
779; MM 473; L&N 36.5; BAGD 603 | paideutes, S 3810; TDNT 5.596-625; 
EDNT 2.3; NIDNTT 3.775—778; MM 474; L&N 33.244, 38.5; BAGD 603 


These two terms are not synonymous. The first, unknown in the OT, is used 
twice by St. Paul and in a pejorative sense: “You may have ten thousand 
paidagogoi in Christ, but at least you do not have many fathers, for in Christ 
Jesus, through the gospel, I am the one who fathered you.” “The law was our 
paidagogos until Christ” (Gal 3:24). In both cases, the paidagogos is in an 
inferior position, and in the second case a temporary position; for the law, 
imposing discipline and punishments on the Israelites, played the role of an 
overseer or guardian until Christ ushered in the age of liberation. 

Etymologically, the paidagogos is one who shows the way to a child, thus 
one who teaches a child how to behave. Until the age of six or seven, the Greek 
child was cared for almost exclusively by its mother (cf. Plato, Prt. 325 cff.). At 
that age, it was not allowed to go out alone but was entrusted to a paidagogos 
who went with it on its walks and took it to school, keeping it away from 
possible accidents or dangers, carrying its bags, watching over its outward 
bearing and behavior, and seeing that it completed its daily program of lessons, 
games, and various duties (Plutarch, An virt. doc. 2; Clement of Alexandria, 
Paed. 1.7.54—55). Usually paidagégoi were slaves, foreigners or invalids 
incapable of performing other work. Brutal and often drunk (Clement, Paed.), 
they were not sparing with blows, and when the children — in whom they 
inspired fear — became adolescents, they saw their oversight as a form of 
tyranny. Such is the classic portrait of the paidagogos. 

But in the Hellenistic period, the “accompanying” role of the paidagoégos 
expanded and became nobler; his protection was not exclusively negative. He 
formed the child’s character and morality and even became its private tutor, if 
not its teacher. The Persian kings chose for their children “the wisest, the most 
just, the most moderate, the most courageous” (Ps.-Plato, Alc. 121 e); some 
received the title of citizen, and the Egyptian papyri attest that they not only 
received honoraria but became objects of respect. Funerary monuments even 


attest to a certain veneration. In the second-third century, a mother, after writing 
to her son, “see to it that you devote yourself to your paidagogos as it is fitting 
to do to a teacher,” (melésato soi te kai to paidagogo sou kathékonti kathégété 
se paraballein) concludes: “Greet your highly esteemed paidagogos Eros” 
(aspasai ton timidtaton paidogogon sou Erota, P.Oxy. 930, 18ff.). It is most 
likely with this nuance of esteem that Paul refers to the tutor-teachers of the 
Corinthians (1 Cor 4:15), who nevertheless could not be on the same level as 
the father who conceived his child and retains his full rights as its educator. 

Thus the paidagoégos comes close to being a teacher-instructor (paideutés), 
in the first instance because in the Bible the paidagogos is seen as an educator 
who corrects and punishes, and also because the paideutés is an example and a 
teacher of life and wisdom more than of knowledge. Finally, like the 
paidagogos who contributes to the education of the children, the paideutés 
trains disciples: “you who bear the name of Jew ... being taught by the law ... a 
guide of the blind, a light to those who are in darkness, an educator of the 
ignorant (paideutén aphronon), the teacher of infants (didaskalon népion).” But 
it is still the case that the paideutés proper is a teacher (Sir 37:19), an instructor. 
In 169 Bc, Attalus II of Pergam sent the necessary funds “so that his foundation 
should remain in perpetuity and the regular compensation of the instructors 
should be guaranteed.” 


TOVIYVPIG 


panégyris, festal assembly, sacred festival 


paneguris, S 3831; TDNT 5.722; EDNT 3.9; MM 476; L&N 51.4; BAGD 607 


“You have drawn near to Mount Zion and the city of the living God, the 
heavenly Jerusalem, and myriads of angels in festal assembly” (panégyrei, Heb 
12:22). A NT hapax, panégyris (a compound formed from pan and ageiro) 
retains the richness of its usual meaning in secular Greek, which must therefore 
be outlined. 

(a) The emphasis is first of all on the number and universality of the 
participants at a meeting (megalé xynodos, Thucydides 3.104.4). Usually it is an 
assembly of all the people of a city or a country, even of people of the same 
race, hence a public meeting (P.Oxy. 41; cf. Theophrastus, Char. 6.7), a general 
or plenary assembly whose members are quite diverse. In the panégyris of Heb 
12:22, we may thus see a reference to the density of the heavenly population, a 
reiteration of myriades angelon: the angels make up a varied multitude that is 


beyond counting, as is also the case in the demography of the heavenly court in 
Revelation. 

(b) The fundamental meaning of panégyris is “festival”: a major gathering 
of people to celebrate a formal occasion. This is its meaning in its four 
occurrences in the OT, where panégyris is always associated with heorté 
(“feast”; Hos 2:11; 9:5; Amos 5:21; Ezek 46:11). In fact, this meaning is so 
predominant that panégyris is normally synonymous with joy: “The usual 
sorrow is doubled especially on the occasion of feasts for those who cannot 
celebrate them, for they miss the delight that a large gathering brings.” “Full of 
gratitude for your gifts, those to whom you have dispensed wealth and great 
favors for their perpetual possession reserve a tithe for you, celebrating each 
year on the occasion of your festival.” Even though these celebrations, which 
were accompanied by banquets where the wine flowed freely, sometimes 
degenerated into occasions for license, in themselves they provided rest for the 
body and joy for the soul; so much so that the word panégyris was used even 
for small get-togethers: “You are invited to celebrate the birthday of my son 
Gennadius (tén panégyrin tés genethliou) by dining with us on the sixteenth at 
seven o’clock.” Surely this connotation is at the forefront in Heb 12:22 — the 
society of the angels is a joyful assembly, the heavenly Jerusalem a place of 
beatitude. The message for Christians who are on their way there is that they 
will find happiness and exultant joy. 

(c) Given the abundant, quasi-technical usage of panégyris for the Olympic, 
Isthmian, Pythian, Nemean, etc., games, we must include a sports meaning in 
Heb 12:22. These competitions not only attract the largest crowds, they also 
celebrate a victory (cf. Strabo 5.2.7), and here a reward. In effect, Hebrews 
defines the Christian life as an athletic trial, describes the conditions for training 
and winning, points to the prizes offered and the crowd of spectators who 
admire and encourage the athletes of faith (12:1—2). So it is not surprising that 
the epistle uses a compatible metaphor to evoke the glory and joy that are in 
store for the victors, namely, the metaphor of the jubilant polis, of a panégyris 
at which the whole assembly of the elect celebrates and sings the praises of the 
garlanded competitors. 

(d) All of the Greeks’ great national festivals, and especially the Olympic 
Games, had a religious character. The crowd came together with the priests 
around a common sanctuary where sacrifice was offered. Panégyris or “sacred 
festival” is constantly associated with thysia. This meaning of liturgical 
observance is clearly present in Heb 12:22, where the heavenly joy is tinctured 
by religious seriousness and reverence. On the one hand, the epistle pictures 
heaven as a place of worship, where the great high priest and leitourgos 
officiates (8:2); on the other hand the myriads of angels are leitourgika 


pneumata (1:14), born agents of divine worship, occupying themselves with 
praising God and proclaiming God as sovereign and universal judge: “and let 
all the angels of God worship him” (kai proskynésatosan auto pantes angeloi 
theou, 1:6). 

(e) There is one last meaning of the pagan panégyris that may have been 
assumed by the writer of Hebrews. Before it came to refer to the praise of a 
personage, panégyris (Latin laudatio) was used for ceremonial orations written 
or declaimed by sophists, rhetors, or orators at a great festival before a large 
audience. This rhetorical meaning shows up in the context of Heb 12:22, where 
the old and new revelation are contrasted. The ones who heard at Sinai asked 
that they be spoken to no more, so terrified were they at the manifestations of 
divine power. The beneficiaries of the new covenant can draw near to Zion and 
come to the panégyris of the angels, for they are united with the mediator Jesus, 
whose blood speaks better things that that of Abel (verse 24). So they are 
invited — and this is the point of the image of the heavenly Jerusalem — not to 
refuse to hear the one who speaks from highest heaven (verse 25). The throne 
of God is not only an object of worship, an altar to be approached in a liturgical 
procession (4:16), but is also the source of oracles promulgated on earth, 
exactly as in Revelation. The panégyris of Hebrews, religious and joyful as it 
is, is also eloquent. It is no longer the praise of Athens, as uttered by Lysias or 
Isocrates, but the praise of the glory of God, the expression of his will, the 
panégyris of the city of the living God, that abides as a perpetual feast. 


mapayyeAia, TapayyéAAw 

parangelia, command, order; parangello, to pass the word along, order, 
prescribe 

—see also évtoAn 


paraggelia, S 3852; TDNT 5.761—765; EDNT 3.16-17; NIDNTT 1.340-341; 
MM 480-481; L&N 33.328; BAGD 613 | paraggello, S 3853; TDNT 5.761- 
765; EDNT 3.16—-17; NIDNTT 1.340-342; MM 481; L&N 33.327; BAGD 613 


According to its etymology, the first meaning of parangello is “announce from 
one to another,” hence, pass the word within the group, give a password, pass 
along a notice, communicate a message, make known. Thus Claudius Lysias 
“made known” to Paul’s accusers that they should speak against him (Acts 
23:30; cf. Josephus, Ant. 2.311), and Judas “had his orders passed to those who 
were with him.” In the papyri, in AD 75/76, a borrower is notified that he must 


make good his debt (P. Yale 64, 18 and 22); and in the third century, a Roman 
citizen informs Epimachos of the terms of his will. 

But even more frequently this verb and the corresponding noun mean 
“order, prescribe.” The subject is God or his Word (P.Lond. 1915, 4), Moses or 
Virtue with their commands (Philo, Heir 13; Prelim. Stud. 63), the prefect, the 
stratégos (Onasander, Strategikos 25; P.Oslo 84, 15; P.Oxy. 1411, 16), the 
topotérétés (P.Apoll. 12, 5), an imperial officer (P.Oxy. 2268, 5), the riparius 
(P.Oxy. 2235, 23), a local VIP (P.Oxy. 1831, 6, meizon), the prostatés or 
president of a club (P.Mich. 243, 4; under Tiberius), the gymnastic teacher vis- 
a-vis athletes (Philo, Alleg. Interp. 1.98), above all military commanders: 
“Holophernes gave the order to his whole army ... to strike camp ... and join 
combat” (Jdt 7:1); Antiochus ordered his troops to parade armed (2 Macc 5:25; 
cf. 13:10; 1 Macc 5:58). 

Consequently, parangelia would normally be an injunction, command, 
order (Philodemus of Gadara, Rh. I, pp. 78ff.; Pap.Lugd.Bat. V1, 15, 144; 
P.Lond. 1231, 16; vol. 3, p. 109), even a summons (P.Ness. III, 29, 3). In this 
sense the high priest and the Sanhedrin formally forbid the apostles to preach 
(Acts 4:18; 5:28) and the praetors at Philippi order the jailer to guard their 
prisoners carefully. But context gives each occurrence of the word a particular 
nuance that cannot always be specified precisely. When Paniskos writes to his 
wife Ploutogenia paréngeila soi exerchomenos hoti mé apelthés eis tén oikian 
sou (P.Mich. 217, 3; third century, republished SB 7249), it is possible to 
translate either “I asked you” or “I ordered you, when I am gone, not to go back 
to your house.” Parangelia can take on the mild sense of exhortation or 
counsel, and it is also known to correspond to the litis denuntiatio, the 
summons to appear in court. 

In light of these usages, we can see that Jesus gives instructions to the 
Twelve (Matt 10:5; Mark 6:8) and strongly advises the cleansed leper not to tell 
anyone about the miracle. But he sharply forbids the apostles to reveal his 
messianic identity (Luke 9:21 — epitimésas autois paréngeilen), and he 
commands the unclean spirit (8:29), as he orders the Twelve not to leave 
Jerusalem (Acts 1:4) and to preach to the people (10:42). 

St. Paul similarly orders the prophetic spirit of the servant woman (Acts 
16:18), but it seems that his parangeliai are ethical prescriptions, rules for 
Christian living (1 Thess 4:2; 2 Thess 3:4, 6; 1 Cor 11:17), with regard to 
marriage, for example (1 Cor 7:10), or the obligation to work (1 Thess 4:11; 2 
Thess 3:10). The verb is imperative, and the commands are repeated; but this is 
still as much teaching as commanding, giving both doctrine that must be 
received and rules that must be followed. 


In the Pastorals (and the word pastoral here means a mandamus, like a 
bishop’s letter), St. Paul passes on his instructions to his favorite disciple, who 
must in turn teach and command: “I asked you to remain faithfully as Ephesus 
hina parangeilés” (1 Tim 1:3; cf. 6:17). Timothy must act with authority; for 
him this is a serious obligation: térésai se tén entolén (1 Tim 6:13-14). But if 
the verb parangello retains all the force of a military command addressed to a 
soldier (1:18; 2 Tim 2:3), the substantive parangelia means rather “mandate, 
obligation, duty”; “This is the mandate that I entrust to you, my child Timothy” 
(1 Tim 1:18); “The goal of this command is love” (1:5), which is the essence of 
the gospel and of the whole Christian life. 


TAPAdELyLATICM 
paradeigmatizo, to make an example by punishment or public derision; to 
disgrace, dishonor 


paradeigmatizo, S 3856; TDNT 2.32; EDNT 3.17; NIDNTT 2.291, 293; MM 
481-482; L&N 25.200; BAGD 614 


Unknown in the papyri and rare in literary Greek, this verb means to make an 
example of a malefactor by punishing him; then make an example of by 
exposing to derision, to public scorn; and finally to disgrace, to dishonor. A NT 
hapax, paradeigmatizo in its four OT occurrences always emphasizes the idea of 
publicness and has connotations of shame (Jer 13:22, Hebrew dmam) and 
exemplary punishment, as with the hanging of the leaders of Israel (Num 25:4; 
hiphil of yaqa '; cited by Philo, his only use of the word, Dreams 1.89) or 
Esther’s prayer: “Make an example of the one who took the initiative against 
us.” These usages correspond to our term “to pillory,” meaning to expose a 
guilty party to public scorn. 

So we translate Heb 6:6 — “The apostates crucify the Son of God on their 
own account and ridicule him publicly.” Their official repudiation of their 
sworn faith is an insult to Christ, like an insult hurled at him, a sort of repetition 
of Calvary in caricature, especially of the scenes described by Matt 26:67-68; 
27:38—43. The apostate who professes to be one and proves the claim by his 
actions tramples the Son of God underfoot with the whole world looking on! 
But in the case in point, it is he who openly manifests his scorn. 


TAPASIOW[L 


paradidomi, to hand over, give back, become ripe, commend (oneself), 
transmit, deliver, betray 


paradidomi, S 3860; TDNT 2.169-172; EDNT 3.18-20; MM 482-483; L&N 
13.142, 21.7, 23.110, 23.200, 33.237, 37.12, 37.111, 57.77; BDF §§187(1), 
323(1), 390(3), 402(2); BAGD 614-615 


Among the very numerous forms of didomi with a prefix, the compound 
paradidomi is by far the commonest in the NT; its semantics is interesting, as 
much because of its orthographic variations, especially in the papyri, as because 
of its multiple meanings. But given the Koine’s taste for expressivity, this 
compound is often purely synonymous with didomi. 

I. — The first meaning is “hand over, give something to someone” (tini ti). 
Thus Jesus “bent his head and gave over [his] spirit” to his father. Human 
beings are handed over: a slave to his master or a child to its mother (Josephus, 
Ant. 1.217), a young woman to her husband (Tob 7:13; Jos. Asen. 4.10), but 
also objects: a scepter (Esth 4:17), a sword (2 Macc 15:15), the helm of a ship 
to a pilot (Philo, To Gaius 149), grain (Josephus, Life 73; cf. 69), weapons (War 
2.450). Raguel “handed over to Tobit Sarah his wife and half his property: 
slaves, cattle, and money” (Tob 10:10); Judith “handed over to the servant the 
head of Holophernes” (Jdt 13:9). God hands over Canaan to Israel (“I swore to 
give the land to your fathers”), a city, a stronghold, the royal palace (Josephus, 
War 1.143). The government is given into the hands of the great (War 1.169), 
the care of the affairs of the land (Life 226, pragmaton epimeleian), the 
administration of Egypt to Joseph (Ant. 2.89, oikonomian; cf. 6.32), the power 
(7.30, archén; 7.110, 351; 9.104; 11.321, 334; 14.104; hégemonian, 8.53), the 
kingdom (7.93, basileian; 7.256; 9.280; 10.48, 82; 16.92), the high priesthood 
to Aaron (4.18; 5.361), the responsibility of offering sacrifices is given to the 
priests (11.137). In the papyri, things left by the deceased are given over to the 
heir (ha kai paredothé, P.Tebt. 406, 9), bundles of reeds to a friend (P.Oxy. 
742, 7; second century BC), oil to a factory (P.Tebt. 728, 3; second century BC), 
cats to a third party (P.Tebt. 764, 32; ta Horou kténé), a she-ass to its buyer 
(P.Corn. 13, 9), a letter personally delivered (P.Ant. 43, verso 1), ankle 
bracelets (P.Apoll. 8, 17), the responsibility for sacred vestments, etc. 

II. — The thing given can be simply restitution, a “giving back.” Demetrius 
asks Jonathan to give hostages back to him. This meaning occurs frequently in 
the papyri, notably in cases where paradidomi is correlated with paralambano 
(cf. 1 Cor 11:2, 23; 15:3): “At the end of the lease, I will give back to you 
(paradoso) goats and sheep in equal numbers, adults of good quality, just as I 
received from you (parelabon)”; “After the time I will give back the two 
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arourai free of weeds as when I received it”; “at the expiration of the lease, I 
will return the lot to you: two arourai just planted in legumes ... three arourai 
cleared of stubble” (P.Bour. 17, 4). 

III. — In the parable of the Growing Seed, the farmer finally takes the sickle 
and harvests when the fruit is ready (hotan de paradoi ho karpos, Mark 4:29; 
cf. Joel 4:13), literally, when it “renders,” that is to say, when it is ripe, when 
the time has come. We may compare Gen 27:20, where Jacob says, “God gave 
over (Hebrew garah) the game to me,” and Exod 21:13 — God provides, brings 
(Hebrew ‘anah) the occasion, permits favorable circumstances. 

IV. — Paradidomi also means to give oneself over “to the one who judges 
justly,” and thence “commend.” Paul and Barnabas are commended to the grace 
of God (Acts 14:26; 15:40), that is, are placed under the Lord’s protection, 
entrusted to his power, as much for their personal safety as for the success of 
their mission. This meaning is homogeneous with that of the preceding uses of 
paradidomi — one delivers or abandons oneself into another’s hands. 

V.— When one parts with a possession (a material or moral good, an 
opinion, a word, a writing ...) to give it to others, one “transmits” it. This 
meaning of paradidomi, particularly frequent in the NT, especially regarding 
doctrine that is thus made known, is constant in secular Greek: “The ancients 
transmitted this tradition to us” (Plato, Phlb. 16 c; Plato, Ep. 12.359d); “The 
various sciences are preserved and transmitted to posterity forever only by 
means of letters.” The epitaph of the perfumer Casios: “rewards and numerous 
crowns which he was the first to wear and which he passed on to his children” 
(SB 4299, 6); “Andromache passes my letter (ta grammata) on to you.” 
Likewise in the LXx: “It is possible for you to observe, not so much according 
to the ancient histories that have been transmitted to us, as in examining what 
happens under your feet” (Esth 8:12 g); “whatever you deal out (ho ean 
paradidos), let it be by number and weight” (Sir 42:7). Wis 14:15 has to do 
with idolatrous religious traditions: a father who had lost his son passed on 
mysteries and initiations to his subjects (varedoke tois hypocheiriois mystéria 
kai teletas). 

Philo uses paradidomi with meanings from “pass on” a calf from the stable 
to a servant (Abraham 108) and the “transmission” of old fables to the passing 
down of knowledge, of arts and letters, of cultic ceremony (To Gaius 298: 
thréskeia; cf. 237), and of the sacred books, “passed on for the use of those who 
are worthy of them” (Moses 2.11). Likewise Josephus, who speaks of passing 
on a password (Ant. 19.31, 188) and of history passing on memories for those 
who want to learn, but especially the transmission of facts recorded in the 
sacred books (Ant. 2.347; 3.89); and of Moses as the one who transmitted the 
laws. 


In the NT, it is the first instance the divine revelation that is passed on: 
“Everything has been passed on to me by my Father (panta moi paradothé hypo 
tou patros mou), and no one knows the Son but the Father....” What is involved 
is (1) revelation (apokalypto), (2) the transmission of knowledge (epigindsko) 
that is (3) total or universal, the sum total of revealed doctrine. According to 
Luke 1:2, the facts of the gospel have been passed on to us (kathos paredosan 
hémin) by “those who were from the beginning eyewitnesses and servants of 
the word.” Believers are those who accept this testimony: “You were obedient 
from the heart to the rule of doctrine that was passed on to you” (Aypékousate 
de ek kardias eis hon paredothéte typon didachés). “1 praise you that in all 
things ... you hold to the traditions as I passed them on to you” (kathds 
paredoka hymin tas paradoseis katechete, 1 Cor 11:2); the traditions of the 
universal church, to which every believer must submit, have to do with 
doctrinal teaching, ethics, and discipline, and even usages and customs (the 
deportment of women in liturgical assemblies). Regarding traditions of worship 
and especially articles of faith — for example, the institution of the Eucharist — 
the apostle takes care not to claim paternity for himself (through personal 
revelation), and he emphasizes the origin: “I received (parelabon) from the 
Lord (apo tou Kyriou) the same thing that I passed on to you (ho kai paredoka 
hymin).” Likewise the most primitive and most essential article of the credo, 
Christ the Redeemer: “I passed on to you in the first place what I myself 
received (paredoka hymin en protois ho kai parelabon), that Christ died for our 
sins ... and was resurrected.” Finally, the whole content of the faith, that is, the 
whole truth revealed by God, is transmitted to the faithful by an immutable 
tradition, like a deposit entrusted lest it vary. 

Paradidomi in the NT is also a transmission of power. At the ascension, 
Jesus proclaims, “All power has been given to me (eddthé moi pasa exousia) in 
heaven and on earth.” Again, it is a passing down of property, entrusted with a 
view to its bearing fruit (Matt 25:14); also of civil and religious laws, 
institutions and rites which are supposed to be inviolable, and which were 
passed down by Moses (Acts 6:14, ta ethé); and finally the decrees or decisions 
of the Jerusalem Council, which Paul and Timothy passed along in the cities 
that they visited so that they would be observed (Acts 16:4, ta dogmata). 

VI. — The predominant sense of paradidomi (Hebrew ndtan) in the OT is 
pejorative; God is almost always the subject, and very often the verb is 
reinforced with a prepositional phrase: God “is delivering into your hand” your 
adversaries, enemies, oppressors whom the Lord hands over unconditionally to 
his people. It is an exceptional case when paradidomi with this meaning has a 
favorable sense, because one is normally “delivered” into subjection, troubles, 
evils, suffering, and woe — as when Job is given over to the power of Satan 


(paradidémi soi auton, Job 2:6; T. Job 20.3) or Samson is given over into the 
hands of the Philistines (Judg 15:12; 16:23—24) — and especially to death; but 
the links between this “delivering” and God and justice show that often 
punishment is involved, which is why he so often “delivered” the chosen 
people. “The children of Israel did that which was evil in the eyes of Yahweh 
and Yahweh delivered them into the hands of Midian for seven years”; “You 
have handed us over because of our sins” (Isa 64:6; Sir 4:19); “I hand you over 
for devastation” (Mic 6:16). 

The NT inherits this theology: God gives up his people and lets them give 
themselves to the worship of stars; he gives idolaters over to impurity and 
servitude to dishonorable passions, and “he did not spare the angels who 
sinned, but handed them over to the dark dungeons of Tartarus, where he holds 
them in reserve for judgment.” In the same sense of the word, Paul hands over 
the incestuous Corinthian man to Satan — who will afflict him with sickness, 
frustrations, defeats, and ruin — “for the loss of his flesh”; or Hymenaeus and 
Alexander, who had shipwrecked their faith and were consigned to Satan “to 
learn not to blaspheme any longer.” Satan is as it were God’s official agent of 
punishment, carrying out the sentences of the heavenly Judge, just as the king 
handed over the merciless debtor to the torturers. 

What is new is that paradidomi is made a technical term for Jesus’ passion. 
This verb is used by the Master in his predictions of his passion (“The Son of 
Man must be delivered into the hands of men”) and by the evangelists; and St. 
Paul mentions it: “The Lord, on the night that he was handed over (en té nykti 
hé paredideto) took bread....” The term is to be taken first in its legal and 
judicial sense, but it conveys moreover a moral or psychological nuance and a 
theological value. Paradosis was also used for treason (prodosia). Judas 
Iscariot is always called ho paradidous, “the traitor,” the one who betrays or 
betrayed Jesus. The verb rather often also connotes this nuance of criminality: 
desertion to another camp, breach of sworn faith, betrayal of someone’s trust. It 
is certain that the first Christians saw Christ’s crucifixion less as an atrociously 
painful form of torture than as an ignominy and a result of perfidy. To say that 
Jesus was handed over, then, means that he was betrayed. 

Moreover, paradidomi is also used for people who give themselves in self- 
sacrifice for God or neighbor, like Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, who 
“delivered their bodies rather than serve and worship any other god than their 
God.” And it was predicted that the Servant of Yahweh would be handed over 
to death for redemption from sins (Isa 53:6, 12). This religious meaning is 
inseparable from paradidomi in the death of Jesus: God gave him over (Rom 
4:25; 8:32), or he gave himself over (Gal 2:20), offering himself as a sacrifice 
of acceptable savor (Eph 5:2, hyper hémon, “for us”). The accent is as much on 


the love that inspires this offering as on the totality of the gift and its cost: our 
redemption. Consequently to “deliver oneself” to God or neighbor becomes a 
major principle of Christian ethics. 

VIL. — Paradidomi often has the judicial meaning “deliver to court or to 
prison.” In 248 Bc, Pyrrhus wrote to Zeno: “Know that Etearchos delivered me 
to the praktor on the tenth of Epeiph” (P.Mich. 58, 6; cf. “to the nomophylax,” 
P.Oxy. 3190, 3); “If you arrest the slave, hand him over to Semphtheus, who 
will bring him to me” (P.Hib. 54, 21; 245 Bc); “Send us under good guard the 
woman who gave you the contraband oil in her possession” (P.Hib. 59, 3); 
“Deliver Pamoun to the police officer whom I have sent.” Likewise, the princes 
of the priests and the elders of the people led and delivered Jesus to Pilate (Matt 
27:2; Mark 15:1; cf. John 18:30, 35); the scribes and the chief priests appoint 
men “to deliver him to the power and authority of the governor” (Luke 20:20; 
cf. 24:20, eis krima thanatou); Paul and certain other prisoners are remanded to 
the care of a centurion (Acts 27:1); “Pilate gave them the centurion Petronius 
and some soldiers to guard the tomb” (Gos. Pet. 31). The apostles will be 
handed over before courts (Matt 10:17, 19, eis synedria; cf. 24:9; Mark 13:9, 
11; Luke 21:12), and every debtor is exhorted to be reconciled with his creditor 
before the latter delivers him to the judge (¢0 krité) and the judge to the officer 
(to hypéreté), lest he be thrown in prison. 


TapadynKkn 
parathéké, deposit 


paratheke, S 3866; TDNT 8.162—164; EDNT 3.22; MM 483-484; L&N 35.48; 
BAGD 616; ND 2.85 


In the Pastorals, St. Paul three times uses the expression parathékén phylassein, 
in a metaphorical sense, in accord with contemporary usage, because not only 
was money entrusted to the care of a third party, but so could be a person 
(P.Oxy. 2600, 7; cf. 1 Pet 4:19; Jos. Asen. 13.11—12) or a harvest of grain 
(P.Oxy. 3049) or of words, i.e., secrets. According to Philo, the divine gifts 
entrusted to humans are like deposits that must be guarded carefully, especially 
in carrying out a public (Spec. Laws 4.71) and sacred function: “Not everyone 
gets to guard the deposit of the divine mysteries” (Sacr. Abel and Cain 60, 
parakatathékén phylaxai). In this sense the Jews received the oracles of God as 
a deposit (Rom 3:2). 

Ulpian would later define this term contract, the establishment of which 
required no formality other than the freely expressed consent of the one 


accepting the deposit: “that which is placed in someone else’s custody” (“quod 
custodiendum alicui datum”); the object is deposited for its protection. It 
remains the property of the depositor; it does not belong to the depositary, and 
the depositary cannot dispose of it. Not only must he guard it “like something 
sacred and divine” (Josephus, Ant. 4.285), but he must immediately return it 
intact when asked, without delay or discussion. This is the meaning of the 
constant repeated appearance in the contracts of the phrase “according to the 
law of deposits.” In addition, Ps.-Plato gave this definition: parakatathéké: 
doma meta pisteds (Def. 415 d). Whether a literal or a metaphorical deposit is 
intended, the emphasis is always on the good faith and fidelity of the 
depositary: “The setting up of a deposit is the most sacred thing done in social 
life, because it depends on the good faith of the depositary.” Thus the protection 
of the gods is invoked, and it was common to deposit valuables in the temples, 
which became savings banks; such was the case with, among others, the temple 
at Jerusalem and the Artemision of Ephesus. People often left agreements, 
documents, and especially wills in these places of safety. The word parathékeé, 
not found in other Pauline letters, fits quite well in 1 and 2 Timothy, which are 
precisely Paul’s last will and testament, instructing his favorite disciple to 
preserve intact and inviolable the wealth of teaching that he has passed on to 
him throughout his life. 

Sometimes this parathéké has teen taken to mean the pastoral office 
entrusted to the Ephesian pastor; but in the context of these two epistles, it is 
much more likely that it refers to the preservation of the “wholesome teaching” 
(hygiés didaskalia) which must be kept from the degradations or corruptions of 
heterodoxy. The disciple can draw on supernatural resources for preserving the 
gospel and the tradition and sheltering them from adulteration, namely, the 
Holy Spirit who indwells us (2 Tim 1:14) and is supposed to act with particular 
efficacy in the organs of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 


TOPAKon 
parakoé, disobedience 
—see also sinaKova, EXAKOVa, DIAKOVH, DAKO} 


parakoe, S 3876; TDNT 1.223; EDNT 3.29; NIDNTT 2.172, 175; MM 485; 
L&N 36.27; BAGD 618 


Unlike the verb parakouo, which occurs rather commonly, the substantive 
parakoé is rare. It is unknown in the Lxx and in the papyri earlier than the 
eighth century. The word would hardly be worth discussing except for its 


theological importance in Rom 5:19. After characterizing Adam’s sin (hé 
hamartia, verse 12) as a transgression (hé parabasis, verse 14) and a false step 
(paraptoma, verses 15-18; cf. Wis 10:1), St. Paul defines it as disobedience 
(parakoé), the original human transgression, punishable by death: “Just as 
through the disobedience of one man (dia tés parakoés) all became sinners, so 
also through the obedience of one (dia tés hypakoés) will all be justified.” This 
disobedience of Adam, the antithesis of Christ’s obedience, has as its effect the 
constituting of humankind as a race of sinners. “The notion of original sin is 
affirmed again, because kathistémi, ‘institute, constitute, establish,’ indicates 
more than a juridical assessment.” 

While sin or transgression can mean the violation of a law, the failure to 
observe a commandment, parakoé expresses above all a refusal to listen, 
turning a deaf ear. This etymological nuance is retained in Heb 2:2, where 
because the logos pronounced by the angels was valid (bebaios), i.e., 
authoritative and obligatory, all corruption, whether commission (parabasis, 
Rom 2:23; Gal 2:15) or omission (parakoé, the willful and culpable refusal to 
take the divine word into consideration) was sanctioned by a just penalty. 

In 2 Cor 10:6, as in Rom 5:19, hé parakoé is contrasted with hé hypakoé; 
the apostle will punish all disobedience — those who do not submit to his oral 
teachings and precepts — once the obedience or submission of the community is 
complete, i.e., firm and unanimous. 


TAOPALvHéoLal, TapapvGia, TapAaLvO1ioV 
paramytheomai, to advise, encourage, console, comfort; paramythia, 
comfort, encouragement, support; paramythion, comfort, encouragement 


paramutheomai, S 3888; TDNT 5.816—823; EDNT 3.32; NIDNTT 1.328-329; 
MM 488; L&N 25.153; BAGD 620 | paramuthia, S 3889; TDNT 5.816-823; 
EDNT 3.32; NIDNTT 1.328-329; MM 488; L&N 25.154; BAGD 620 | 
paramuthion, S 3890; TDNT 5.816—823; EDNT 3.32; NIDNTT 1.328-329; 
MM 488; L&N 25.154; BDF 8111(4); BAGD 620-621; ND 3.79; 4.14, 166 


A compound of the rare denominative verb mytheomai, “speak, retell, 
converse,” and the prefix para, the verb paramytheomai belongs especially to 
cultivated Greek. In the Hellenistic period it almost always has affective 
connotations, with the highly nuanced meanings of “advise, encourage, console, 
comfort, speak calming words to, appease, soothe.” 

I. — A number of these occurrences have no particularized meaning, but 
most are found in a context of trials, difficulties, or sorrow.One goes to the 


troubled person eis paramythion (SB 10652 B 10; beginning of second century; 
I.Lind. 441, 9: eis paramythian tou patros), to console or to comfort. Calm and 
gentle speech can reassure the heart (P.Ryl. 653, 6), dissipate fear (Plutarch, 
Alc. 13.6; Sert. 16.2: epeirato paramytheisthai dia logon — “he tried to console 
with words”), comfort the afflicted (Lucian, Peregr. 13). Thus many Jews from 
Jerusalem “had come to Martha and Mary to console them concerning their 
brother” (hina paramythésontai autas peri tou adelphou, John 11:19, 31). We 
know that consolation, which was practiced among the rabbis as among the 
Greeks and Romans, was considered a “work of love”; but the Johannine use of 
paramytheomai for consolation is in accord with contemporary usage, since this 
verb and the nouns derived from it apply especially to consolation and comfort 
concerning a death. It is likely that these visitors from Jerusalem gave the 
sisters at Bethany reasons to hope (cf. John 11:22—27); in any case, hope and 
consolation go together in a large number of texts. Finally, we should note that 
the term pséphismata paramythética (“decrees of consolation”) is used for 
decrees that are intended both to honor a deceased person and to console the 
grieving family. 

II. — The meaning “comfort, encourage” is even more widespread than the 
previous meaning; it is a properly divine activity and in the Bible has a 
religious meaning. Judas Maccabeus encourages (paramythoumenos) his 
companions: “with the help of the Law and the Prophets, by reminding them of 
the battles that were already behind them, he filled them with renewed zeal.” In 
St. Paul’s language, paramytheomai and the related nouns have a technical 
meaning, paraklésis that teaches, persuades, stimulates. Apostolic 
“exhortation,” at root doctrinal, is the source of courage: “We exhorted you, 
encouraged you, adjured you to walk worthy of God.” 

The emphasis is sometimes intellectual: reasoning in order to persuade or 
advise. Courtiers persuade the authorities to shed innocent blood (Add Esth 
16:5); “philosophy reasons with it gently” (€rema paramytheitai). This calm, 
gentle manner of speaking, which reassures and comforts, is a form of 
parakleésis, especially effective for smoothing out opposition within a 
community. In any event, the prophet, by virtue of his charism, has a divine 
power to persuade that contributes to the solid edification of the Christian 
church: “speaks to humans for their edification, encouragement, and comfort” 
(anthropois lalei oikodomén kai paraklésin kai paramythian, 1 Cor 14:3). 

With respect to Christians who are fearful or timid (oligopsychoi), victims 
of fears, doubts, or scruples, or who lack strength to deal with daily hardships 
or with persecution, the brethren must encourage them: paramytheisthe tous 
oligopsychous (1 Thess 5:14). 


III. — In these words (paramythion, paramythia, paramytheisthai), there is 
more than comfort or encouragement, but a real stimulation, strength for 
overcoming difficulties. The word is used not only for reassurance (Xenophon, 
Hell. 4.8.1; paremythounto), and for encouraging and prodding to action (a 
letter to Emperor Hadrian: paramythoumenon kai protreponta, P.Fay. 19, 6); 
but for supplying a lack (Lucian, Dom. 7: paramytheomai to endeon), bringing 
help (cf. P.Oxy. 1631, 13: paramythiké ergasia; cf. P.Ryl. 653, 6: maintaining 
the irrigation system). Such, it would seem, is the meaning of paramythion in 
Phil 2:1 — “If there is any exhortation in Christ, if there is any stimulation to 
love (ei ti paramythion agapés), if there is any fellowship in the Spirit, if there 
is any tender mercy and compassion, then complete my joy ...” 

The meaning “sustenance, support” is attested especially for paramythia. In 
332, three people from Theadelphia complain to the prefect about the number 
of their fellow-citizens who are evading public service, moving to neighboring 
nomes and abandoning their own town, “and so we beseech your Mightiness, in 
our poor and neglected condition, to order the epistatés of the peace to hand 
over our townspeople so that we may through this strengthening (dia tautés tés 
paramythias) live in our town and always give thanks to your glorious 
Fortune.” In the Byzantine period, paramythia referred to the compensation or 
surety on a mortgage (P.Flor. 382, 65), the security, which was an application 
of the classical notion of paramythia; and the word came to mean “salary, 
compensation,” especially in the bookkeeping formula hyper paramythias. 


TOPAMANOLOV, TAPATANOIMS 
paraplésion, near, similar to, like; paraplésios, similarly, likewise 


paraplesion, S 3897; EDNT 3.33; MM 489; L&N 64.9; BDF §184; BAGD 621 
| paraplesios, S 3898; EDNT 3.33; MM 489; L&N 64.9; BAGD 621; ND 3.79 


The preposition and the adverb, both unknown in the LXx, are NT hapaxes; and 
the adverb seems to be attested nowhere in the papyri. Both are formed from 
plésios, “near, close, neighboring,” and etymologically refer to either the 
closeness of a place or a more or less total resemblance (“almost alike’), at least 
in classical Greek; but in the Koine the meaning often blurs into “nearly.” 
Paraplésion in Phil 2:27 retains the nuance of approximation: Epaphroditus 
was ill, quite near to or actually on the point of dying; he had a brush with 
death. In the papyri, it is used to mean “analogous,” for comparing facts, 
people, or things that are equivalent or “of the same sort”; so the meaning is 
“similar, like,” like writing the same things to another correspondant. The 


similarity can even amount to identity: “It is and will be the same with Pontus, 
and this is coming about already.” “It is impossible that after the conflagration 
the world should become like coal” (= “become coal” — Philo, Etern. World 
90). 

The same difficulty of evaluating the degree of similarity appears for 
paraplésios in Heb 2:14, where Christ shares the human conditions after the 
fashion of his brethren according to flesh and blood. Should we understand this 
to say “in exactly the same manner” or “in a manner nearly like” — in order to 
preserve Christ’s sinlessness, his human nature not being corrupt — in which 
case we would say “in his own way,” or perhaps in a vague sense “similarly, 
likewise,” neither including nor excluding some particular difference. This last 
interpretation is the best attested in the first century: “An equality of the same 
order is seen in the members of living beings” (Philo, Heir 51); “likewise in all 
the towns” (Josephus, Life 187); “the people of Asochis, like those of Japha, 
gave them a noisy reception” (ibid. 233); “to become a good distance runner, 
one must have robust shoulders and neck, like an athlete who competes in the 
pentathlon”; “Orpheus made a vow to the gods of Samothrace, just as he did the 
first time.” It would seem that the nuance of Heb 2:14 is that cited by the Greek 
fathers — “with no difference” — a translation that follows the context. Christ 
assumed a human nature exactly like that of other mortals, even though its 
principle of existence was the person of the Word of God — but this is a 
distinction made by later theology. Nevertheless the choice of the word 
paraplésids seems to hold some nuance — could it be that of the virginal 
conception? 


TOPAPEP@ 
paraphero, to bring, carry off, remove 


paraphero, S 3911; EDNT 3.35; MM 491; L&N 15.162, 31.75, 90.97; BAGD 
623 


This verb presents no other difficulty than its multitude of meanings, which can 
be sorted out only according to context. 

I. — The first meaning, “bring,” appears in Judg 6:5, where the Midianites 
bring their tents beyond the borders of their kingdom. The sense is that of 
carrying something, sometimes in a physical sense, like “waterless clouds 
carried by the wind,” and sometimes in a mental sense, as when David, 
pretending to be mad, appears deranged. Compare the English expressions 
“carried away” and “transports of delight.” 


II. — The exhortation of Heb 13:9 (didachais poikilais kai xenais mé 
parapheresthe) uses the passive in a figurative sense: “to varied and strange 
doctrines do not let yourself be led”; or “do not be carried off, away from the 
right path,” by these teachings. This epistle often uses compound verbs in para- 
to express a deviation, a turning aside, a matring, a positioning next to the right 
place: pararreo (2:1), paradeigmatizo (6:6), paraiteomai (12:25), parapikraind 
(3:8, 15-16), parapipto (6:6). 

III. — The second aorist imperative (parenenke ... ap’ emou, Mark 14:36; 
Luke 22:42; cf. Matt 26:39 — parelthato) should be translated “remove (or take 
back) this cup from me.” 


TOPELOMEPW 
pareisphero, to bring in alongside or in addition 


pareisphero, S 3923; EDNT 3.37; MM 492; L&N 68.64; BAGD 625 


This biblical hapax (2 Pet 1:5), “bring in alongside or in addition,” rare in 
classical Greek, is attested in only one papyrus dating from 113 Bc: “A certain 
Thracian from Kerkesephis, whose name I do not know, fraudulently brought 
oil (pareisenénochota elaion) into the house where Petesuchos lives.” It means 
“bring an amendment” in Demosthenes (C. Lept. 20.88) and corresponds to 
eispherein pséphisma in the inscriptions, which means “introduce or propose a 
decree,” “pay a fine” (MAMA VI, 11). This second verb is used for bringing 
absolute courage into a just war (Onasander 4.2), and the expression eispherein 
pasan spouden is used constantly in the sense of putting one’s zeal into 
something, bringing all one’s good will to bear. 

Everyone agrees that this is clearly the meaning in 2 Pet 1:5, where the 
compound form corresponds to the Koine’s common preference: “So therefore 
bring all your diligence to bear to add to your faith virtue....” (kai auto touto de 
spoudeén pasan pareisenenkantes epichorégésate en té pistei hymon tén aretén). 


TOPETISN LOG 
parepidémos, foreigner temporarily in a place, sojourner 
—see also Evia, Cevitw, Sevodoxém, EEvoc 


parepidemos, S 3927; TDNT 2.64—-65; EDNT 3.38; NIDNTT 1.690; MM 493; 
L&N 11.77; BAGD 625 


Among the foreigners, distinguished from the natives in a city in Egypt or 
Greece were the katoikountes (cf. the paroikoi, Exod 12:45; Lev 22:10), or 
residents, who had obtained the right of domicile; and the parepidémoi, or 
sojourners, foreigners who were only passing through the city, not establishing 
themselves there; for example, they stayed only long enough to unload cargo or 
to settle a business matter. Neither category of people has the right to 
citizenship, but the second are only passing through; their stay is temporary. 
The verb parepidémeo and the substantive parepidémia occur much more 
commonly than parepidémos, but they always mean a brief sojourn outside 
one’s customary home. For example: foreigners who find themselves 
temporarily at Priene (t6n parepidémounton xenon, I.Priene, 111, 139; cf. 
Dittenberger, Or. 268, 9; SB 1568, 4, hoi parepidémountes en t6 Arsinoité); 
praise is given “to the delegates Aristodamos, Aristeus, Antanor, because they 
sojourned (parepedamésan) and reported in a fashion entirely worthy of the city 
of Magnesia and the people of Epirus” (I. Magn. 32, 40); “Whereas the 
transients at Philae, stratégoi, epistatai ... compelled us to pay the costs of their 
presence....” “The Messenian ephors suffered much on account of the sojourn 
of Dorimachos.” 

In the third century BC, Zeno, a native of Caunus, calls himself or is labeled 
a parepidémos in Egypt. In a will from the same period, a certain Philo leaves 
to his heirs (his wife and his daughter) a debt of 150 silver drachmas owed him 
by the Syrian parepidémos Apollonios, also called in Syriac Jonathas. The Lxx 
gives this term a religious meaning, since in prayer the Israelites present 
themselves as nomads, without hearth or home, whose only security and 
support is in Yahweh, and also since Abraham says at Hebron “I am a resident 
alien and a sojoumer in your midst”; a saying that is evoked at Heb 11:13, 
where the patriarchs are supposed to have confessed that they were “strangers 
and exiles on the earth” (xenoi kai parepidémoi eisin epi tés gés). 

This profession of faith and of hope was influenced by Philo, who said that 
“every wise soul has received heaven as its country, the earth as a foreign 
(xenén) land; it considers the corporeal dwelling as someone else’s property in 
which it must sojourn (parepidémein).” When St. Peter addresses “the elect, 
strangers in the Diaspora” (1 Pet 1:1), he means that the recipients of his letter 
are not natives and citizens of an earthly country, where they are making only a 
provisional, relatively brief sojourn; their abode is elsewhere: in heaven (cf. 
Phil 3:20). This exile is strongly emphasized by repetition: “Dear friends, I urge 
you as aliens and strangers (hos paroikous kai parepidémous) to abstain from 
carnal desires.” This is not a chance metaphor but an adequate summary of the 
supernatural condition of Christians (ids = “as, being”). For them, life is a 
pilgrimage (Gen 47:9; 2 Cor 5:6-8); they are only “passing through” on earth, 


so they have the mindset of travelers who do not adopt the thoughts or customs 
or mores of the country that they traverse; they have a different set of values 
than the natives that they rub shoulders with. The citizens of heaven keep 
themselves from all that could sully their holiness (1 Pet 1:13—15). 


mapVevia, TapPEvoc 
parthenia, virginity; parthenos, unmarried young woman, virgin 


parthenia, S 3932; EDNT 3.39; NIDNTT 3.1072; MM 494; L&N 23.64; BAGD 
626-627 | parthenos, S 3933; TDNT 5.826-837; EDNT 3.39; NIDNTT 3.1071- 
1072; MM 494; L&N 15.86, 85.25; BAGD 627; ND 4.222-226 


There is no known etymology for parthenos, which usually refers to a “young 
woman” who is not yet married or a “virgin,” as distinct from “woman” (gyné): 
“leaving behind the name of virgin, a young woman is called a woman (or 
wife).” So this term is usually linked with the idea of youth (parthenou koras = 
the young virgin), of beauty, and even of nobility. It can then be meant in the 
strict sense of purity and literal virginity: “My soul is virgin” (parthenon 
psychén echon, Euripides, Hipp. 1006); “water that flows from a pure spring” 
(parthenou pégés, Aeschylus, Pers. 613); in the Argolid a fountain was shown 
in which Juno recovered her virginity each year by bathing (Pausanias 2.38.2— 
3). In AD 37, the inhabitants of Assos took an oath “by our pure and virgin” 
(hagnén parthenon) city-guardian goddess. In the classical and Hellenistic 
periods, not only is this esteem for virginity affirmed — as with Atalanta, who 
when she “came to the age of puberty wished to remain a virgin” — along with 
an association between youth and innocent living, but also virginity takes on 
religious meaning. Virgin goddesses like Artemis, and better, the warrior 
Athena, are honored. The pagan cults attest to the consecrated virginity of their 
priestesses and their prophetesses, which presupposes that their innocence is 
valued by the gods, so that their intervention is especially efficacious. The case 
of the Vestals is only one example, but there are also the Pythia, who drew near 
to the god “with a virgin soul” (Plutarch, De Pyth. or. 22), and many others: 
“She claims that she will remain a virgin all her life; she is consecrated to the 
cult of Artemis.... She exalts virginity and does not fall far short of divinizing 
it. She calls it pure, unpolluted, immaculate.” 

The papyri and especially the inscriptions confirm these meanings: 
parthenoi are “girls.” Epitaphs, especially Jewish ones, use the word to point to 
the youthfulness of the deceased, who had “reached the flower of age” (CII 
1508), or was of matriageable age. The term takes on a religious coloring in the 


fourth century BC at Cyrene, where “young women” have to be purified, and are 
associated with young brides (nympha) before the consummation of their 
marriage, and with women (gyna). Cult regulations associate them with 
children in taking part in cultic ceremonies; they sing hymns in processions. 
With the decree of Canopus in the third century, “sacred virgins” appear at 
festal assemblies in honor of the gods; in a regulation for the Andanian 
mysteries, one of the “virgins” is identified as the priestess of Apollo Karneios 
(hai parthenoi hai hierai). This has nothing to do with physical integrity or with 
virtue; it is a functional title. 

The LXx uses parthenos (Hebrew btilah) for an adolescent girl who has not 
been engaged (Exod 22:15-16), “who has not belonged to a man” (Lev 21:3), 
sometimes emphasizing youthfulness, sometimes physiological virginity: 
“young virgins who had not had relations with a male” (Judg 21:12). This point 
is as novel as it is constant (“Here is my daughter, who is a virgin”), but it 
implies nothing about the virtue or the personal feelings of the one so 
described: she is a virgin, since she is not married and everyone thinks she is 
one. This is what confirms the meaning of partheneia (Hebrew bitilim): 
physical integrity, the distinctive index of virginity. Only two texts translate the 
Hebrew ‘almdh as parthenos. The first concerns Rebekah (Gen 24:43); the 
second speaks of the miraculous sign of salvation given to Ahaz: “The 
adolescent (hé parthenos) will become pregnant and will bear a son; you shall 
call his name Immanuel” (Isa 7:14). Matt 1:23 attests its literal messianic 
meaning. It has been consecrated by the Christian tradition, which refers it to 
the virgin birth of Jesus. 

Philo seems to be the first to have understood parthenia as an actual virtue 
and gives it its distinguishing traits, always including nobility and beauty. This 
has to do not only with physical integrity, nor even with simple purity, but with 
an interior and very spiritual orientation that allows one to enter into 
relationship with God. God communes “with the nature that is undefiled, pure, 
in all truth virgin.... When God begins to have commerce with the soul, he 
makes a virgin again of what has become a woman.” His model would be the 
female Therapeutae, contemplatives who serve and honor God, for the most 
part “aged virgins (géraiai parthenoi) who have not observed chastity 
(hagneian) by constraint — like some Greek priestesses — but on their free 
resolve, from a passionate desire for wisdom: seeking to imbue their lives with 
it, they have renounced bodily pleasures.” 

Luke 2:36 is faithful to the language of the LXx when it specifies that the 
prophetess Anna had lived “with her husband seven years apo tés parthenias.” 
On the other hand, St. Matthew no longer understands parthenos to mean 
“young woman” (Hebrew ‘almGh) but literally “virgin,” since the point is that 


Joseph is being reassured concerning his fiancée’s virtue (Matt 1:23). The 
meaning of the term in Luke 1:27 is much disputed: Gabriel is sent from God 
“to a virgin engaged to a man named Joseph ... the virgin’s name was Mary” 
(pros parthenon emnésteumenén andri ... to onoma tés parthenou Mariam). 
This text is not to be taken in isolation; it plays an important role in the design 
of Luke 1-2; the strict meaning “virgin” was retained by the whole tradition, in 
which the religious meaning has great weight, the ideal of virginity not being 
unknown among contemporaries (Epictetus 3.22.26—27), notably the Essenes. 
Not only does Luke write parthenos first, before the name of the young woman, 
but he repeats it and wants to emphasize its weight; it is the title par excellence 
of the person whom the angel addresses with such great respect, the one whom 
Christian tradition calls “the Blessed Virgin Mary.” 

On the other hand, once more, the title of the “parable of the Ten Virgins” 
(deka parthenois, Matt 25:1, 7, 11) is wrong. M. J. Lagrange noted: “The ten 
virgins are young women, friends of the fiancée, and the fact of their virginity 
has no bearing on the parable” (on this text). We might even say that the 
question of their virginity does not arise; here parthenos retains its secular and 
OT sense, “young women”; they are the bride’s young companions and friends, 
and they participate in the joyful procession planned for the marriage 
ceremony; they surround the bride when she goes to meet her fiancé, who is 
escorted by young men who are his friends. Five of them are foolish (mdrai), 
scatterbrained, idiots who bring lamps with no oil; and five are sensible 
(phronimoi) — their lamps are filled. 

Acts 21:9 is more difficult to interpret. At Caesarea, the evangelist Philip 
“had four virgin daughters who prophesied” (thygateres ... parthenoi 
prophéteuousai). The clearest point to be made is that there is a certain 
connection between virginity and prophecy; but parthenos could also be 
interpreted simply as meaning unmarried young women, thus noting a fact but 
allowing no conclusion that these parthenoi intended never to marry and had a 
vow of virginity. Otherwise, in pointing out that these young women were 
virgins, Luke may have intended to point out their singular circumstance: they 
were really virgins and even had that virtue. 

The definite text on virginity in the NT is 1 Cor 7:25—34 (“And concerning 
virgins,” peri de ton parthenon), which means men as well as women (Jos. 
Asen. 4.9; 8.1); the Lord had given no precept on this matter. The apostle gives 
his reasoned opinion: virginity is better than marriage for both sexes, first 
because marriage is inopportune given the dramatic eschatological 
circumstances, but especially on the spiritual level because the person who is 
agamos has no concern other than the Lord and ways of pleasing him. What is 
more, the virgin remains holy in both body and spirit. Virginity means freedom 


for consecration to the Lord; it means not only bodily purity, but essentially the 
will of the heart to belong more completely to Christ and to be available for his 
service. The case of the father who hesitates to let his hyperakmos (7:36, about 
to pass the flower of age) daughter (parthenos) marry resembles that of Phokos, 
who “kept on moving back the time for his daughter’s marriage” (Ps.-Plutarch, 
Amat. nar. 4.774 e). All things considered, such a father does well if he lets his 
daughter marry (kalos poiei, 7:36), but he does better (kreisson poiései) if he 
does not give her in marriage. 

Since the oT had portrayed Yahweh as the husband of the nation of Israel, 
and in Eph 5:22-32 Christ is the husband of the church, St. Paul presents 
himself as best man in the uniting of the Corinthian community with the Lord, 
or “as a father gives his daughter to the chosen husband” (E. B. Allo): “I 
betrothed you to one man (heni andri) as a pure virgin (parthenon hagnén) to 
be presented to Christ.” The metaphor refers to all souls that are purified from 
their sins. The same interpretation has been made with the 144,000 virgins 
before the Beast and its worshipers: they have been redeemed from the earth; 
they sing a new song in honor of the Lamb, whom they follow wherever he 
goes; “these are the ones who have not defiled themselves with women, 
because they are virgins (parthenoi gar eisin) ... they are immaculate (amdmoi 
eisin).” “Virgins” is to be taken literally, but it is impossible to apply it to all 
Christians, notably those who are married and could not have been defiled 
(emolynthésan) by virtue of their marital relations. This must have to do with an 
elite among the redeemed, a definite category of ascetic Christians, separated 
from other people, the “firstfruits” taken from the whole of the Christian 
assembly and consecrated exclusively for the service of God and the Lamb, for 
whom they constitute a sort of bodyguard. They would have been “defiled” if 
they had defaulted on their resolve (cf. 1 Tim 5:12 — tén protén pistin athetésan, 
“they annulled their first commitment”). As things stand, however, they are 
beyond reproach. We may think of the “eunuchs who make themselves such for 
the sake of the kingdom of heaven.” There is no more energetic way of 
expressing the will to definitive self-renunciation with regard to sexual 
satisfactions for the love of God; which is the very definition of Christian 
virginity. 


TOPOVOLA 
parousia, presence, arrival, visit, manifestation 


parousia, S 3952; TDNT 5.858-871; EDNT 3.43-44; NIDNTT 2.887, 898-903, 
907, 932-934; MM 497; L&N 25.158, 28.29; BAGD 629-630; ND 4.167—168 


Just as the verb pareimi has the two meanings “be present” and “become 
present (arrive),” the substantive parousia means sometimes the presence of 
persons or things; sometimes arrival, coming, visit. In the Hellenistic period, it 
refers (except in commonplace uses) either to a divine manifestation — often 
very close to epiphaneia (1 Tim 6:14; Titus 2:13; 2 Tim 4:1, 8) and phanerosis, 
and even apokalypsis — or the formal visit of a sovereign, his “joyous entry” 
into a city that honors him as a god (Dittenberger, Syl. 814, 36: “the gods 
always present at his side to protect and preserve him”). Receiving Demetrius 
Polyorcetes, the Athenians compare him to Demeter because of the similarity of 
their names and sing “Like the greatest and best loved gods, they now present 
themselves to our city (gé polei pareisin); for this auspicious occasion has 
brought us Demeter and Demetrius together.” The days of the prince’s sojourn 
are considered “holy days” (hiera hémera tés epidémias tou Autokratoros 
Traianou Adrianou kaisaros, I.Did. 254, 10; cf. P.Tebt. 116, 57: en tois 
[chronois] basile6ds parousias) and sometimes as marking the beginning of a 
new age. An inscription from Tegea is dated “the sixty-ninth year of the first 
parousia of the god Hadrian in Greece” (in BCH, vol. 25, 1901, p. 275). 
Beginning with the third century BC, there is the parousia of a Ptolemy (P.Petr. 
II, 39, e 18), then of Ptolemy Philometor and Cleapatra (UPZ 42, 18; cf. 109, 
12), of Ptolemy II Soter (P.Tebt. 48, 13), of Ptolemy Philopator (3 Macc 3:17), 
of Germanicus (SB 3924, 34 = Chrest.Wilck., n. 413), and those of Hadrian. 

In line with these usages, the NT uses Parousia for the glorious coming of 
the Lord Jesus at the end of time, his Second Coming. This return of Christ 
must somehow be filled out with the pomp and magnificence that characterized 
royal and imperial “visits.” There were great feasts, panégyreis, including 
speeches of praise, gifts, games, sacrifices, dedications; statutes and buildings 
were erected, coins and medallions were struck, sentences were commuted, 
gold crowns were given (Dittenberger, Or. 332, 26-39), honors were 
multiplied. Glory and joy on the part of the people were in response to the 
prince’s active and beneficent presence. All of this pales in comparison to the 
coming of the Pantokrator, but it explains why the NT uses the term parousia. 


TOpproia 
parrésia, freedom of speech, candor, boldness, public speech, categorical 
affirmation 


parresia, S 3954; TDNT 5.871-886; EDNT 3.45-47; NIDNTT 2.734—737; MM 
497; L&N 25.158, 28.29; BDF §811(1), 198(4), 264(3); BAGD 630-631 


This word, a compound of pan and rhéma, is specifically Greek; there is no 
corresponding Hebrew word. It belongs to the literary language and is rather 
rare in the papyri and the inscriptions. 

I. — In Greek literature, the first meaning of parrhésia is political: the right 
to make one’s thoughts known, to say what one will. It is a citizen’s privilege, 
the sign of his political liberty, characterizing the democratic regime of the 
polis. The citizen has the right to express his opinions freely in the marketplace. 

This freedom of speech implies the truth of what is said, so that parrhésia 
means “candor, straightforwardness”; Demosthenes, 1 Philip. 4.51: “I have laid 
my thoughts before you without hiding anything, in all candor”; 2 Philip. 6.31: 
“T am going to speak to you openly (meta parrhésias); I will not conceal 
anything”; 4 Philip. 10.53—54: “If I must speak the whole truth candidly”; 
Philo, Sacr. Abel and Cain 12: “Moses said frankly that he did not speak 
easily”; 35: “I will hide nothing from you but say to you frankly”; Diogenes: “I 
am the liberator of men and the physician of their passions. In short, I want to 
be the prophet of truth and of candor” (alétheias kai parrhésias prophétés einai 
boulomai, Lucian, Vit. Auct. 8; cf. Dial. Mort. 11.3). Porphyry: “If it is 
necessary to speak without reticence and with all candor” (ei gar dei méden 
hyposteilamenon meta parrhésias, Abst. 1.57.1). 

To speak candidly, proclaim the truth, and eschew evasions and lies exposes 
a person to danger (Josephus, Ant. 16.377) and presupposes the overcoming of 
obstacles; hence the third nuance of parrhésia: “hardiness, courage, audacity, 
confidence.” According to Wis 5:1, “The righteous person stands boldly (en 
parrhésia) before those who have tormented him”; Philo, Joseph 73: “I will 
give opinions that are conducive to the common good, even if they are not of 
such a nature as to please.... I leave flattering words to others. In my speeches I 
will pursue the salutary and the useful. I will distribute praise, warning, or 
blame without flaunting foolish and misplaced arrogance, but showing, to the 
contrary, a sober candor” (néphousan parrhésian). 

This freedom of language, synonymous with candor (Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 
4.3) is sometimes contrasted with timidity or self-consciousness, sometimes 
with flattery (Dio Chrysostom 32.26—27). It is practiced between friends who 
are not afraid to blame each other as well as toward superiors, even tyrants, 
with whom one must guard one’s freedom of speech: “Boldness (eutolmia) and 
freedom of speech (parrhésia) are admirable virtues when they are addressed 
opportunely to superiors” (Philo, Heir 5, who cites Menander’s Paidion; cf. 
Stobaeus, Flor. 62.19.19; vol. 4, p. 425). Even the servant, if he knows that he 
has committed no offense, retains this freedom of speech toward his master 
(Heir 6); “Famous people grant the humble free speech” (Spec. Laws 4.74); 
“The man who does not allow anyone in his household to speak freely is a petty 


tyrant” (Spec. Laws 3.138). Parrhésia does not fear the widest publicity; it 
proclaims its convictions: “Wisdom raises her voice publicly in the streets” 
(Prov 1:20); “Let those whose actions benefit all use full freedom of 
expression; let them go out in public and converse with large crowds” (Philo, 
Spec. Laws 1.321; Plutarch, De exil. 16). 

This parrhésia, which is not confined to speech but includes conduct, does 
not depend on prejudices and what people will say (Philo, Flacc. 4). It is 
exalted by the philosophers, especially the Cynics, notably Diogenes, who 
considers it the best thing that can be found in people (erdtétheis ti kalliston en 
anthropois, ephé parrhésia, Diogenes Laertius, 6.2.69; cf. Aelius Aristides 
2.401 and the collection of sayings “concerning parrhésia” in Stobaeus, Flor. 
3.13; vol. 3, pp. 543ff.); “parrhésia is a completely indispensable good” (Philo, 
Heir 14); “The freedom of speech of the good man is so great that he dares not 
only to speak and cry out, but actually to shout out from real conviction and 
true emotion” (Heir 19). The soul addresses God: “You, master, are my 
country, my family, my ancestral home; you are my right, my freedom of 
speech, my abundant wealth” (Heir 27); the soul, “because there is something 
of divine inspiration in it, expresses itself freely” (Philo, Change of Names 
136); an inscription from Pergamum: “He adomed his life with the noblest 
freedom of speech” (kekosméke ton autou bion té kallisté parrésia, 
Dittenberger, Or. 323, 10). But we know of the excesses of Diogenes and his 
disciples, who think that everything is permitted and breach conventions, the 
proprieties, and even good sense. Parrhésia degenerates into insolence or 
impudence toward humans and blasphemy toward the gods. In addition, Philo, 
who makes a virtue of candor, denounces excess and requires moderation in 
free speech: this freedom must not be used without respect for neighbor (Heir 
29; Dreams 2.83ff.). Joseph addressed the king “with freedom of speech 
tempered by modesty” (parrhésia syn aidoi, Joseph 107), a candor without 
impudence (parrhésian tén aneu anaischyntias, Joseph 222); noble souls meet 
arrogant boasting with candor (Philo, Good Man Free 126). The right measure 
is hard to determine; on the one hand, one must not speak except with a pure 
conscience (Spec. Laws 1.203; Josephus, Ant. 2.52, 131) and according to the 
ties that bind you to your interlocutor; and on the other hand, virtuous parrhésia 
excludes verbiage with clarity and sobriety. The example of Burrus, “who 
employed great freedom of speech,” is instructive. When Nero asked him a 
second time about a matter that he had already explained, Burrus replied, 
“When I have once stated my mind, do not ask me again” (Dio Cassius 62.13). 
It is this form of parrhésia — categorical affirmation (cf. parrhésiazomai, Philo, 
Sacr. Abel and Cain 66) — that the Lord commanded: “Let your speech be yes 


lif it is yes], no [if it is no]. Anything in addition comes of evil” (Matt 5:37; cf. 
Jas 5:12). 

II. — In the Gospels, parrhésia, always occurring as an adverbial dative 
(xapproiq) or in the locution en parrhésia, is used exclusively (except for John 
7:13) regarding Jesus, and almost always with the verbs “say, speak”; it has the 
quite traditional sense of publicness and clarity. Jesus announces his passion 
“openly” to his disciples (Mark 8:32); “He said to them clearly (without 
ambiguity)” (John 11:14); “If you are the Christ, tell us frankly” (John 10:24); 
“The hour is coming when I will not speak to you in parables, but I will speak 
to you of the father in full clarity” (John 16:25, 29). The nuances of 
“publicness, freedom,” and even “boldness” are clear: “See, he speaks freely 
and no one says anything to him” (John 7:26; cf. 7:13); they apply not only to 
his words but also to his attitude and conduct: “No one does things in secret (en 
krypto) if he wants to become a public figure” (en parrhésia, out in the open, 
publicly; John 7:4); “Jesus did not show himself in public among the Jews” 
(John 11:43). This multiplicity of Johannine usages result neither from chance 
nor from purely literary considerations; it has a theological intention: the divine 
revelation is clear and is spread as widely as possible (Isa 45:19; 48:16; Prov 
1:20). The Word made flesh announces the word of God with full assurance, is 
fully in control of its spread despite the opposition and schemes of his 
opponents, and thus announces it boldly, as a light shines in darkness. Summing 
up his ministry, he testifies to his divine authenticity on the basis of the fact that 
his testimony has been fulfilled with parrhésia: “I have spoken to the world 
publicly (napproia, openly). I always taught in the synagogue and in the 
temple, where the Jews meet; I have said nothing in secret (en Arypto)” (John 
18:20). 

This courageous freedom of speech, this liberty of language, is still clearer 
in the Acts of the Apostles, where it becomes an apostolic virtue, with the 
emphasis being on the frankness of the preacher and thus on the truth of his 
message. Peter says, “Let me tell you with full assurance ...” (Acts 2:29). The 
members of the Sanhedrin are amazed at the boldness of Peter and John, men 
with no education and no culture (4:13); the church prays the Lord to grant that 
his servants may speak his word with boldness, despite threats and hostility 
(4:29, 31). This is what Paul does at Damascus (9:27—28, parrhésiazomenos), at 
Pisidian Antioch with Barnabas (13:46), at Iconium (14:3), at Ephesus (19:8), 
and before King Agrippa in person (26:26); likewise Apollos (18:26). The 
church spreads, thanks to this free proclamation — full of assurance — of the 
word of truth. Hence the conclusion of Acts: for two years at Rome, Paul taught 
“with full freedom and without obstacle” (meta pasés parrhésias akolytos, 
28:31). We could cite Plutarch: “You have hearers ... who ask only to seek and 


know the truth, banishing any spirit of dispute and polemic, and granting you to 
say everything with complete freedom” (syngndmeés de panti logo kai 
parrhésias, De def. or. 38.431 d). 

III. — St. Luke’s theology is largely dependent upon that of St. Paul. The 
latter, from his first epistle, saw his preaching as the expression of a freedom of 
speech guaranteed by the missionary’s audacious assurance in the midst of 
direst danger. Alluding to the events of Acts 16:11—40, he writes, “In spite of 
the sufferings and insults that we had just endured at Philippi, our God gave us 
the boldness to proclaim the gospel of God to you (eparrésiasametha en to thed 
hémon lalésai pros hymas) amid strong opposition” (1 Thess 2:2). The 
insistence on difficulties, obstacles, and persecutions shows that the point is not 
simply assurance, but exceptional courage that is not limited to the 
proclamation of the word but encompasses all of the apostle’s conduct. If he 
has to summon all his human resources, he is especially strengthened by God’s 
help; which explains why he was not vulnerable to fear or shame, but on the 
contrary was full of pride (cf. 2 Cor 7:4, kauchésis; cf. Heb 3:6, kauchéma). He 
did not give in to the temptation to falsify his message but was resolved to keep 
putting out the word no matter what it cost: “Nothing will confound me; to the 
contrary, I will remain fully assured” (Phil 1:20). This is expressed clearly in 2 
Cor 3:12 — “Having such a hope, we exercise great boldness (pollé parrésia 
chrometha), not like Moses, who used to veil his face,” which is glossed by 4:2 
— “We have set aside all shameful pretense; we do not walk in deception, nor do 
we distort the word of God. Rather, by the manifestation of the truth we 
commend ourselves to every human conscience in God’s sight.” God is the 
giver of this parrhésia, which does not weaken (Eph 3:12) and grants it in 
answer to prayer (Eph 6:19). Sometimes it is a matter of the candor that one 
uses with a friend (Phim 8) or of the broadest possible publicness: “Having 
despoiled the principalities and powers, Christ put them on display in public (en 
parrhésia, conspicuously), leading them in his triumphal procession” (Col 
2:15). If deacons who carry out their function well “gain much assurance in the 
faith that is in Christ Jesus” (1 Tim 3:13), we can understand that this 
subordinate office can be exercised with the pride of serving, or with frankness 
in action, a sort of tranquil audacity that allows bold, unswerving expression of 
convictions, after the fashion of St. Stephen. It allows one to approach one’s 
neighbor without any hesitation, not letting oneself be at all discouraged by 
criticism, taking initiative freely. 

IV. — In the Epistle to the Hebrews, parrhésia has become the virtue of 
every Christian, linked with hope (Heb 3:6), as at 2 Cor 3:12, and oriented no 
longer toward people but toward God, as at Job 27:10 — the evildoer cannot 
address God with assurance (mé echei tina parrhésian [Hebrew Sadday] enanti 


autou); but Joshua addresses the Lord boldly. This is reasoned confidence, a 
free and easy attitude: purified from sin, Christians can approach the throne of 
grace in security to receive mercy (Heb 4:16); they are sure to gain entry into 
the heavenly sanctuary, thanks to the blood of Jesus (10:19). There is no longer 
any obstacle; this is a right that eliminates hesitation and doubt and justifies 
boldness. It extends to allowing them to count on a reward: “Do not lose your 
assurance, which has a great and just reward” (10:35; cf. Dio Chrysostom 34.19 
— “T fear lest in the end you will abandon your confidence,” dedoika mé teleds 
apobaléte tén parrhésian). This certitude of salvation is obviously the product 
of the theological virtues. 

This eschatological parrhésia is that of 1 John: “Abide in him (Christ), so 
that when he appears we may have assurance (schomen parrhésian) and may 
not be confounded by him (mé aischynthomen, dishonored, put to shame; cf. 
Phil 1:20) at the Parousia” (1 John 2:28). “If our heart does not accuse us, we 
have assurance toward God” (parrhésian echomen pros ton theon, 3:21); “Love 
is perfected in this, that we have assurance on the day of judgment” (hina 
parrhésian echomen, 4:7). There is no better guarantee of salvation than a soul 
filled with love. Agapé gives audacious confidence in the most fearful of all 
situations: the day of judgment, when no one is beyond reproach, and 
condemnations are without appeal. Love excludes worry and apprehension; it 
reassures. Johannine parrhésia, then, is always a boldness, consisting of 
freedom and confidence, that allows one to present oneself before a superior 
without fear, and also before persecutors or any interlocutor who may 
contradict or accuse. This same filial confidence is expressed in prayer: “See 
what assurance we have with him: if we ask anything according to his will, he 
hears us” (5:14). 


TEV UpYEW 

peitharcheo, to obey, be persuaded, comply willingly 

—see also sinakova, EXAKODa, DIAKOVA, DraKoN; mEt8@, TEi\DopaI, mELB6c, 
MELOLOVN, TETOLINOIG 
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Normally construed with the dative case, but in Hellenistic Greek sometimes 
with the genitive, this verb is ordinarily translated “obey,” and it is indeed true 
that in the literature, the papyri, and the inscriptions it often refers to strict 
obedience: of rulers to God, servants to their masters, princes to their fathers 


(Josephus, War 1.454: to patri panta peitharchein), women to their husbands, 
private citizens or officials to their superiors, peoples to their conqueror. But on 
the one hand, there are different nuances with these different instances of 
submission; and on the other hand the proper verb for obedience in the NT is 
hypakouo, and the peculiar nuance of peitharcheo, which is not strictly 
synonymous with it, must be maintained. When during the storm St. Paul says, 
“You should have listened to me (peitharchésantas moi) and not left Crete” 
(Acts 27:21), he does not mean strict submission but voluntary consent. 
Similarly, when God gives the Holy Spirit “to those who are obedient to him” 
(tois peitharchousin auto, Acts 5:32), this expression means not so much those 
who remain flawlessly faithful as those who accept his word, submit gladly to 
his will and his inspiration, and conform to his providential arrangements. This 
meaning of peitharcheo — \et oneself be persuaded, willingly comply with a rule 
— is well attested in literary texts and inscriptions: “It is necessary for the 
learner to be submissive to the orders of virtue” (tois parangelmasin aretés 
peitharchein, Philo, Prelim. Stud. 63); “to give complete obedience to things 
that are ordered for the common good” (peitharchein de pantos tois hyper tou 
koiné sympherontos epitattomenois, I.Magn. 114, 8; cf. Dittenberger, Syl. 22, 
7). 

This consent or willingness to fall in with a given arrangement, to adapt to 
the requirements of an institution, given the nuance of St. Peter’s famous 
principle: peitharchein dei thed mallon é anthropois (Acts 5:29), is ordinarily 
translated “It is necessary to obey God rather than men” (cf. Josephus, Ag. 
Apion 2.293: “What is more just than obeying the laws,” peitharchein tois 
nomois; Marcus Aurelius 5.9: “You submit to reason”). But Peter and John had 
said (Acts 4:19), “Whether it is just before God to listen to you (akouein) rather 
than God, judge for yourselves.” Thus it is less a matter of material obedience 
than of recognizing authority, of submitting clearly and willingly to this or that 
hierarchy. 

It seems that in Titus 3:1 peitharcheo retains the sense of strict, concrete 
obedience — “Remind them to be in submission to the constituted powers and 
authorities, to obey, to be ready for every good work” — but the linking of 
hypotassomai and peitharcheo enriches the latter verb with the meaning of the 
former: Christians, in submitting to the authorities, accept their subordinate 
position, consent to a social and political order, observe the norms of a public 
institution. Their obedience is not only faithfulness to the laws, but respect and 
a sort of loyalty toward a power that they are persuaded is legitimate. In this 
sense of the word, the attitude of the wise person toward Nature will be “a 
feeling of submission (peitharch6on) and goodwill” (Marcus Aurelius 10.14). 


mei0w, meiPoual, TE18dc, MELGLOVN, TETOIONOIc 

peitho, to (try to) persuade; peithomai, to be persuaded; peithos, persuasive; 
peismoné, persuasion, influence; pepoithésis, confidence, assurance, 
boldness 

—see also melWWapyéo 
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The basic meaning of the verb peitho (conative), peithomai is “persuade, be 
persuaded,” in whatever fashion: better if by reasoning and entreaty, worse if by 
money or violence. It runs the whole gamut of nuances, from “convince, accept, 
believe,” to “conform, submit, give in, obey.” 

All these meaning are found already in Homer, where peitho in the active 
and transitive sometimes means “persuade”: “Priam was not able to persuade 
the soul of Hector” (Homer, I]. 22.78); “I will persuade him to fight you face to 
face.” Sometimes it is in the middle: “admit, trust”; “without admitting yet 
(epeitheto) that it was indeed his father” (Od. 16.192); Athena to Ulysses: 
“humans place their confidence in weak friends” (20.45); “I am still too young 
to count on my arm.” The perfect expresses persistence in a state of confidence: 
“The young have confidence in their own strength” (JI. 4.325). Hence “hear and 
believe”: oude me peiseis = “I will not listen to you” (II. 1.132; 6.360; 9.345); 
Zeus to Thetis: “so you will believe me” (pepoithés, 1.524); Athena to Ulysses: 
“Perhaps you will believe me” (Od. 13.344); “Thus spoke Athena, and the poor 
fool believed her” (peithen, II. 4.104). To be convinced and believe is finally to 
obey: “How can an Achaean readily obey your orders?” (peithétai, I. 1.150; cf. 
79); “Son of Atreus, the Argive army will obey your voice above all others.” 

According to varying contexts, peitho can mean to convince others (Od. 
14.123), to change someone’s mind (1.43; cf. Xenophon, An. 3.1.26), and 
notably to appease: “Let us think how to calm him, to convince him with 
friendly gifts, with soothing words” (pepithomen, II. 9.112; Od. 3.146: he 
flattered himself that he appeased the goddess). The verb can mean “accept an 
invitation” (Od. 17.177) as well as “submit” (JI. 23.645) and “dupe” (Od. 


2.106), but it also suggests the idea of stimulating, setting in motion: 
“persuading the storm-winds with the help of the north wind” (pepithousa 
thyellas, Il. 15.26). 

In the classical period, the meanings of certitude and belief are well 
established, especially with the perfect. “I am sure (pepeismai) that Protagoras 
will have no trouble elucidating” the difficulty (Plato, Prt. 328 e); “I am sure 
(pepoitha) that for him the lightning will come, bringing fire.” Of course, 
“persuade, convince” remains the basic meaning. “Sostratus sought to persuade 
the brother” (Menander, Dysk. hyp. 6); “The law defends him against 
compulsion (to biasasthai); his character defends him against persuasion (10 
peisai)” (Dysk. 254); “you who think of persuading a free young woman to sin” 
(Dysk. 290). So also the meaning “obey.” “They thought that the other 
Milesians would obey” (Herodotus 5.29; cf. 33); “for seven days they obeyed 
and did as ordered” (6.12); “we should obey him.” But our verb is not 
synonymous with hypakouo, first of all because it denotes following advice, 
giving in to reasons, taking an opinion into account, giving a favorable hearing; 
one draws inspiration and conforms to it (Xenophon, An. 7.3.39), gives one’s 
approval (An. 5.6.29) or does as asked (Pindar, Pyth. 1.59; Hesiod, Th. 474). 
Finally, having been won over by persuasion (pepeismenos, Xenophon, An. 
7.2.12), one decides, and — this is the second point — it is a voluntary 
commitment to action, like a stimulus to participate in an undertaking. 

Given the importance of personal conviction in the person from whom one 
wishes to obtain something, we can understand that Aristotle should have posed 
the question, “Must one obey one’s father in everything?” (Eth. Nic. 9.2.1164— 
23). He replies that one need not grant one’s father everything any more than 
one sacrifices everything to Zeus. Musonius also asks himself whether to obey 
in everything (panta peithesthai, frag. 16) and answers that one cannot submit 
to unjust or shameful commands: “He is obedient who listens to the voice of 
obligation and follows it assiduously.” One must obey Zeus, whose law ordains 
that people should be virtuous; so one must discern whether paternal orders are 
good, honest, and beneficent. 

In the inscriptions, the meaning “persuade” is predominant from the fourth 
centuryBC on. The constitutive decree of the second Athenian confederation 
(377 BC) prescribes: “The people shall immediately appoint three delegates who 
shall go to Thebes to persuade (peisousi) the Thebans to act for the best.” But 
there is also the meaning “accord, consent” in the lease of a garden by the 
coreligionists (orgednes) of the physician Hero: “if a cordial understanding 
(peithei) comes about with Charops and the orgednes.” Then there is 
“convince” in the honorific decree of Istrus for Agathocles around 200 Bc: “He 
convinced (epeise) the barbarians to do our city no harm”; “For six hundred 


chrysoi, he convinced Zoltes and the Thracians not to invade the territory”; “He 
convinced King Rhemaxus to give us five hundred horsemen for our defense.” 
Finally, there is “drag along, lead”: “as far as possible, without letting himself 
be dragged along by the one who has just breached (the texts written on the 
stele).” 

The papyri add hardly any new shades of meaning, but the frequency of the 
occurrences confirms the classical meanings while nuancing them, notably in 
Zeno’s correspondence: pepeismai = “I am persuaded.” To be persuaded is to 
be convinced and have confidence: pithontos soi = having confidence in you 
(SB 7354, 5; cf. line 8: “look, do not trust,” blepe, mé pisthés), rely on (P.Fouad 
26, 41) and believe (SB 4630, 6), and finally being in accord (P.Oxy. 2562, 11: 
episthémen pros heautous), “agree, give one’s consent.” This is how the verb is 
often used in contracts where one subscribes to what is written or to what has 
been read: “with this agreement, with whom they also consent after reading it” 
(té homologia tauté, hois kai ex anagnoseds pepismenoi eisin, P.Mich. 322 a 
37; a division of property in AD 46; cf. lines 39, 43-47); “because I consent to it 
as it stands” (dia to pepeisthai me kathos prokitai). Not only does one attest to 
one’s good faith (“confidently without any guile,” pepeismends pantos dolou 
choris, BGU 2203, 13; “willing and in agreement, without force or deception,” 
hekon kai pepeismenos aneu bias kai apatés, P.K6In 157, 11); but this freely 
given consent is elaborated upon (“willing and in agreement, out of a self- 
chosen decision,” SB 8988, 49; 9586, 9; 9763, 25; “we think it good and we 
agree,” eudokoumen kai peithometha), with full knowledge of the facts (“we 
know and agree,” oidamen kai pepismetha, P.Oxy. 1868, 2). The meaning thus 
confirmed is a guarantee (“I will confirm and I agree to everything as it is set 
down,” bebaidso kai pithomai pasi hds prokeitai, PSI 1239, 23). Hence the 
meaning to obey, submit, be ready to carry out a certain decision or conform to 
given instructions. In Apokrimata 56 (p. 7), we may translate the imperative 
peithou either “obey” or “execute” (cf. 12; SB 9526, 12 and 56). 

For their part, the prefects or epistratégoi use the euphemism pepeismai to 
express (in the repression of an abuse) their confidence in their subjects’ 
obedience to their decrees. For example, Tiberius Julius Alexander: “I am 
persuaded that in the future no one will any longer recruit farmers or tenants by 
force.” 

With the Lxx, the verb peitho takes on an entirely different tone. The 
meaning “persuade” is rare and late, and “believe” is exceptional: “I believe 
(pepeismai) all that the prophet Jeremiah says.” Rather, this verb almost always 
corresponds to the Hebrew bd¢ah or one of its derivatives and thus expresses 
confidence (Deut 28:52; Judg 9:26; 18:10, 27). But one can put one’s trust 
either in false supports or in the true God: “What is the meaning of this 


confidence in which you trust?” The faith of Israel is to put its trust in Yahweh, 
which means relying on him (2 Chr 14:10, niphal of the Hebrew sd ‘an; 16:7-8; 
Isa 10:20; 17:7) or taking shelter under his wings. To have this confidence is to 
feel secure; also, the Hebrew /ahetah, Greek pepoithds, means that one dwells, 
lives, or walks in security; that is, one rests in quiet tranquility. 

The Letter of Aristeas asks, “What is the end of eloquence?” and answers, 
“to persuade the adversary (to peisai ton antilegonta) ... persuasion comes 
about by the power of God.” Philo often gives the verb the meaning “persuade” 
or “be convinced,” for example, of the existence of the Most High God, but he 
is far from being the writer who uses it most often in the sense “obey”: Cherub. 
9: “to obey virtue is fine”; Alleg. Interp. 1.95: “the man obeyed God’s 
counsels” (Abraham 252, 256); Drunkenness 33: “submit as a child does to its 
parents”; Dreams 2.24, 108: “a servant, I learned to obey them as masters.” 

In the whole literature, it is the writings of Josephus that use this word most 
abundantly (nearly five hundred occurrences), obviously in rather varied 
meanings. “Persuade” and “convince” are predominant, but with multiple 
nuances, because if no one consents and surrenders easily (War 1.32, 144, 254; 
Life 149; Ag. Apion 2.117, 153), others refuse their consent and ingenious ways 
must be devised to gain it (Ant. 4.251; 7.172; Ag. Apion 2.200—201), being 
confident of success: “I will persuade Caesar” (War 2.201) and bringing proofs 
(Ant. 8.48). It is with words, speeches, and arguments that one succeeds in 
convincing. Sometimes it is a matter of mere opinion, sometimes advice, or 
requests (Ant. 20.121, 135, 142, 145, 161), even attempts to entice (War 1.274; 
Ant. 2.41, 50) or finally incite to action (Life 190) and hence “convince”; from 
there, one may urge, charge, or order. 

The shades of variation with the meanings “accept” or “submit” are just as 
varied: one may be influenced (Ant. 5.243, 269, 315), respond to an invitation 
(5.168), give in to opinions or requests, consent, give one’s accord (Ant. 5.172; 
20.32; Life 151), follow advice that is given. Often, however, it is obedience in 
the strict sense and submission that is intended: the young must obey their 
elders (Ant. 3.47); one obeys God, the law and lawmakers (1.41, 190; 2.287; 
5.152; 6.131, 136; Ag. Apion 2.162), the words of prophets (Ant. 9.51, 59, 267; 
10.105), priests (Ag. Apion 2.194), officials (Ant. 14.232), justice (17.316), an 
edict (19.314), orders. 

Finally, peitho has the meaning “put one’s confidence in, trust” (War 5.369; 
6.348) promises, wealth or arms, numbers, persons. One is “proud (pepoithds) 
of one’s tall and handsome figure” (War 2.57) or the influence of one’s father- 
in-law (1.447); but above all one must count on God’s help. The NT, especially 
St. Paul, retained all this richness of meaning. 


When transitive (in the present, the imperfect, and the aorist), conative 
peitho means “want or try to persuade.” At Caesarea, King Agrippa says to 
Paul, “You want to persuade me to become a Christian.” Defining his ministry, 
the apostle declares, “Knowing (eidotes) what the fear of the Lord is, we try to 
persuade people”; but in the language of St. Luke, the verb has a technical 
meaning: “try to convince” an audience to act, to adopt a certain way of life, to 
“persevere in God’s grace.” At Ephesus, the silversmith Demetrius noted that in 
almost all of Asia, the apostle had convinced and won over (peisas) a 
considerable crowd everywhere he preached (Acts 19:26). With regard to 
individuals, where the giving of opinions and advice is concerned, persuasion 
brings appeasement. The princes of the priests say to the guards at Jesus’ tomb: 
“Tf the matter reaches the ears of the procurator, we ourselves will appease 
him.” Thanks to love shown in action, “we know that we are of the truth, and 
before him we will set our hearts at rest (peisomen),” we will convince it even 
while it is making accusations against us. 

In the perfect and the pluperfect (with epi, eis, en plus the dative), peithd 
has the meaning, so common in the Lxx and in Philo, of “have confidence, 
trust.” In the parable about the expulsion of demons, the stronger one takes 
away from the vanquished the panoply in which he had placed his confidence. 
It is assurance, like that of those who are sure that they are righteous (tous 
pepoithotas hoti, perfect participle) and scorn others (Luke 18:9), whereas they 
ought to place their confidence in God and God’s mercy. This confidence, then, 
is certitude: “I give thanks, being sure of this (pepoithds auto touto): the one 
who has begun this excellent work in you will carry it through to completion on 
the day of Christ Jesus” (Phil 1:6); “To remain in the flesh is more necessary 
for your sake. In this certitude I know that I am going to remain with you all” 
(1:25; cf. 2:24). If the apostle’s confidence is so strong, it is because it is 
founded on the Lord, but he also uses the perfect pepoitha as the papyri do, 
where a superior (diplomatically or pedagogically) expresses his conviction or 
desire that those subject to him will be obedient: “I am persuaded in the Lord 
that you will not think otherwise.” The nuances of the middle and passive 
voices are varied; sometimes falling into line with an opinion, following a 
suggestion, expressing a more or less strongly held opinion; sometimes, in fact 
usually, expressing an absolute conviction, faith in the literal sense: the brothers 
of the wicked rich man would not be persuaded even if they saw a dead person 
resurrected; the people were convinced that John the Baptist was a prophet 
(20:6 — pepeismenos estin, perfect passive participle). After St. Paul’s sermons 
at Thessalonica and at Rome, Luke notes that some were persuaded (= 
believed) and others did not believe. Here again the apostle uses the perfect to 
express pedagogical optimism that is respectful and stimulating for his 


superiors: “I am persuaded (pepeismai) regarding you, brothers, that you are 
yourselves full of goodwill, having all knowledge, capable of admonishing each 
other.” But when he speaks of his conviction in his faith, Paul’s certitude is as 
complete as it is well-founded: “I am sure (pepeismai) that neither death nor life 
... will be able to separate us from the love of God.” 

Finally, the meaning “obey” is evident in Heb 13:17 — “obey your leaders 
and be in submission” (present middle imperative, peithesthe tois hegoumenois 
hymon) — and in Jas 3:3 — “We put bits in horses’ mouths so that they will obey 
us.” One obeys the truth (Gal 5:7) or unrighteousness (Rom 2:8); that is to say, 
one conforms to certain moral principles, submits to and remains faithful to 
their requirements, just as one joins with, is won over by certain persons (Acts 
4:36-37, epeithonto, imperfect middle). 

Peithos. — This adjective, corresponding to the classical pithanos, 
“persuasive,” is not only a biblical hapax, but is not attested elsewhere in 
Greek: “My speech and my preaching (have) not (consisted) of persuasive 
words of wisdom, but in demonstration of Spirit and of power.” We must 
interpret this as meaning that faith is based not on the philosophy, rhetoric, 
logic, or wisdom of preachers who are able to entice minds, but on the public 
and incontestable (apodictic) testimony of the Hebrew, who manifests himself 
(pneumatos, genitive of cause) in the assurance and the power inspired in 
preacher and hearers alike. It is the contrast between human discourse, 
demonstrative reason on the one hand, and on the other omnipotent outpourings 
or exhibitions of the Holy Spirit reaching the heart. 

Peismoné. — This noun does not appear in Greek before the biblical hapax 
in Gal 5:8. Before saying, “I am persuaded (pepoitha) regarding you ...” (5:10) 
and after having asked, “Who has hindered you from obeying (peithesthai) the 
truth?” the apostle goes on, “This peismoné is not from the one who calls you.” 
We can take the noun in a passive sense as referring to a new conviction of the 
Galatians, of which they have recently been persuaded; but more likely it has 
the active sense of a suggestion that cannot come from God, referring to the 
Judaizing preachers who must have inclined the Galatians to abandon Paul’s 
gospel. Thus peismoné would have a pejorative meaning: a bad influence. This 
can still be detected in Ignatius of Antioch: “Christianity is not a work of 
persuasion but a work of power” (Ign. Rom. 3.3; quoted in the sixth century, 
P.Lond. 1674, 36). 

Pepoithésis. — A late coinage from the perfect pepoitha, and unknown in the 
papyri, this substantive is a hapax in the LXx: “What is the meaning of this 
confidence (Hebrew bittah6n; cf. Isa 36:4; Eccl 9:4) in which you trust” (2 Kgs 
18:19); and in Philo: “Counting on the virtues of their ancestors” (Philo, Virtues 
226); but Josephus uses it six times in the sense of assurance or boldness 


(regarding a quarrel, Ant. 11.299); of confidence in oneself (19.317), in one’s 
strength (1.73), in arms or money (3.45); it can be inspired by someone else’s 
attitude (5.74) or by God (apo tou theou, 10.16). One depends or relies on a 
dynamis. St. Paul is the only NT author to use this term (four times in 2 Cor, out 
of a total of six) — which is very close to parrhésia. Usually it refers to his own 
personal confidence. 

(a) Confidence in people. The apostle, henceforth certain of the 
Corinthians’ respect for him and the good welcome that they will give him, 
decided in this assurance (tauté té pepoithései) to go to see them (2 Cor 1:15). 
In the meanwhile, he sends a brother to them to gather the collection; and this 
brother is all the more zealous because he has great confidence in them 
(pepoithései pollé té eis hymas), confidence gained either on his own visits to 
Corinth or from Titus’s accounts (2 Cor 8:22). One can also depend on human 
advantages, Israelite privileges: a Hebrew, son of a Hebrew, Paul would have 
reason to put his confidence in the flesh (Phil 3:4 — kaiper ego echon 
pepoithésin kai in sarki). 

(b) One can also depend on God: Jesus Christ, “in whom we have boldness 
and access with confidence through faith in him” (en hd echomen tén 
parrhésian kai prosagogén en pepoithései dia tés pisteos autou, Eph 3:12). 
Assurance and confidence bring access to God; they come from faith in the 
power and love of God, which make it possible to draw near to him. One is sure 
of being welcomed. 

(c) This assurance is a personal feeling produced in the heart by Christ: “We 
have such assurance (pepoithésin toiautén echomen) through Christ before 
God” (2 Cor 3:4). Paul’s confidence in the efficacy of his ministry is not an 
illusion, not vainglory, not presumption; it is based solidly on the certitude that 
a tree is recognized by its fruits. What is more, this certitude is produced in him 
by Christ in person. Much more than that, it is true and authentic in God’s 
presence, which means that it is valid and in line with God’s own judgment. 
Hence the apostolic authority and even boldness which Paul does not hesitate to 
put into play against his detractors (2 Cor 10:2). 
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peira, attempt, trial, testing, experience, proof; peirazo, to try, tempt; 
peirasmos, temptation, trial, testing; apeirastos, inexperienced, not 
susceptible to temptation 
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In classical Greek, peira means “attempt, trial, experience” and sometimes “a 
putting to the test”; and these meanings are retained in the Koine. Zeno knows 
from experience whether or not the potter Pettukamis is capable (P.Cair.Zen. 
59500, 1; cf. P.Princ. 169, 3); Ammonius asks his brother, “Try to do this for 
me.” But the meaning “proof” is asserted: “He found a man to supply the 
proof” (Menander, Dysk. 722); “You have given me sufficient proof of your 
character” (Dysk. 770); Moschion “gave proof of a gifted mind”; hence an 
athletic “trial.” The Lxx uses this word to translate the Hebrew massah (Deut 
33:8), and elsewhere uses it for an experience; likewise Philo: “Every day we 
have experience of it” (Worse Attacks Better 131); “I have had the experience 
for a long time”; but it is emphasized that these experimentations are sources or 
means of knowledge. Philo does not use peirasmos, nor does Josephus, who 
gives preference to peira meaning “proof,” “test” (Ant. 20.28), “trial” and “test” 
or “attempt,” but also “means, occasion, expedient.” 

The expression peiran lambano, “to make an attempt, to experiment,” is 
traditional. Deut 28:56 uses it for the woman “who will not venture to put the 
sole of her foot on the ground” (piel of the Hebrew nasah); Heb 11:29, 36 for 
the Egyptians who tried to cross the Red Sea, and for martyrs who experienced 
derision and floggings. 

In preference to the denominative peiraomai, the Koine uses peirazo, which 
is rare in secular Greek, but to which biblical language gives an altogether 
singular density, with the basic meaning “trial” and always translating the piel 
of the Hebrew nasah. Its secular meanings are rather rare, but always it is a 
question of trial and exploration. Hence the religious and moral meaning, 
“temptation,” which is a trial of virtue by means of affliction or adversity, or 
even by Satan’s intervention. In the faith of Israel, God is always its author; it is 
a basic element of his pedagogy: per molestias eruditio. The two most 
significant instances are those of Abraham, whom God tested by asking him to 
sacrifice Isaac (Gen 22:1), and of the wandering of the chosen people in the 
wilderness (Exod 15:25). These trials are a sounding or a test that allows 
Yahweh to assess the quality of his servants; this purpose is mentioned 
endlessly. But the “temptation” reveals not only what is hidden, demonstrates 
not only the sincerity and the moral resources of the believer, but is also for the 
believer a means to perfection, because he has to suffer in order to remain 


faithful to his resolves and his decision for God; he emerges from the trial 
purified and more convinced than ever to serve his Lord, whose sovereignty 
over him he thus confesses to be total. This is why Jdt 8:25 paradoxically urges 
giving thanks to “the Lord our God, who puts us to the test like our fathers”; 
and this is why David, who is so religious, asks, “Search me, Yahweh, test me, 
examine my heart and my mind” (Ps 26:2), because he knows that those whom 
“God has put to the test, he has found worthy of himself” (Wis 3:5). The 
wisdom writings insist on the benefits of this painful pedagogy by attributing it 
to the divine wisdom: “Wisdom tries her sons by her precepts” (Sir 4:17) and 
takes them on difficult paths. Her disciples are called to experience for 
themselves what is good or bad for their souls (Sir 37:27; 39:4). If they have 
thought they could find happiness in the joys of this world, they recognize that 
these pleasures are empty (Eccl 2:1), and that is the confession of their wisdom 
(7:23; cf. Wis 2:17; 19:5). Finally, on the psychological level, “The one who 
has not been tried knows little.” 

People are thought to “tempt God” when they seek to obtain signs or proofs 
of his goodness or power, or when they make untimely demands; they irritate 
God because of their lack of faith and undue demands, which amount to a kind 
of defiance, which is monstrous on the part of a creature. 

The substantive peirasmos did not appear in secular Greek before the first 
century, but it remained unknown in the papyri. The Lxx gave it the meaning 
“temptation”: “They called the place Massah (Peirasmos) because there they 
tempted God” (Exod 17:7; cf. Deut 6:16; 9:22; 29:2; Ps 95:8), and it is repeated 
that “in temptation Abraham was found faithful” (Sir 44:20; 1 Macc 2:52), 
because “To the one who fears the Lord no evil will come; but if he is in trial, 
he will again be delivered” (Sir 33:1). The whole moral life of the wise person 
depends on his clear-headedness and victory in testing: “The furnace proves the 
potter’s vases. The testing of a person is in his reasoning” (Sir 27:5), which 
discerns the just and the unjust, the good and the evil, and makes good choices 
that are in accord with God’s will. Hence the universal maxim: “Child, if you 
wish to serve the Lord, prepare your soul for testing” (eis peirasmon, 2:1). 

NT theology and language inherit these conceptions of peirasmos, but the 
major “temptation” was that of Christ, which is reported by the three Synoptics 
and which puts down “temptation” as an essential element in the life of 
disciples, like a wandering in the wilderness. The Devil submitted the Savior to 
an “examination” to find out about his identity, and he especially tempted him 
to substitute a political and earthly messianism for redemption by the cross, and 
finally to “tempt God” by performing wonders having no other point than to 
signal the vainglory of their author. Christ emerged victorious from these 
peirasmoi by quoting Scripture, that is, by conforming strictly to the will of 


God. In the course of his ministry, he underwent many other trials or 
temptations, all the difficulties of his existence, the traps set by his enemies, the 
reproofs of the religious leaders — which affected him deeply — and he says to 
the Twelve, “You are the ones who have stayed with me in my trials” (Luke 
22:28 — en tois peirasmois). The trials of the agony at Gethsemane, when he 
still had the chance to escape death and the tortures of Calvary, were certainly 
the most painful. The Epistle to the Hebrews gives them a major place in its 
Christology: the experience of suffering that Jesus underwent because of the 
likeness of his human nature to ours first taught him compassion for our 
weaknesses, then gave him the power to “come to the aid of those who are 
being tried (or tempted),” like a conqueror coming to the aid to those who are 
still embroiled in battle. 

God is the one who tests, and the Christian, aware of his weakness, asks the 
favor of exemption from this examination: “Lead us not into temptation” (mé 
eisenenkés hémas eis peirasmon). Eisphero (here in the aorist subjunctive) 
means “lead, transport, bring, introduce,” and followed by eis, “cause to enter 
into” the peirasmos, which is not an incitation to evil, a wicked solicitation — 
which is what “temptation” suggests in modern English — but a difficult or 
painful trial. This test permits an assessment of the strength, the faithfulness, 
the love of the believer (which is a good thing), but it is dangerous, and that 
explains the humble request to be excused from it. 

Pagans, Jews, and sinners often used the excuse that some deity had forced 
them to do evil, but Sir 15:11—15 protests that God can not urge evil, and Philo 
says that God is only the cause of good (Decalogue 176). Jas 1:13—-14 takes up 
this teaching: “Let no one when he is tempted say, ‘I am being tempted by 
God.’ For God cannot be touched by temptations to evil and neither does he 
tempt anyone. In reality, each one is tempted when drawn away and enticed by 
his own covetousness.” The immediate cause of the temptation is internal: 
epithymia, that evil and imperious desire that each person has, which draws the 
heard and sets a snare — which takes account of the warfare described by St. 
Paul (Rom 7:14—24). 

In this latter text, peirazo is clearly pejorative, as it is also in all the 
instances where the temptation is attributed to the devil. Just as Jesus was 
tempted by the devil — for no wicked inclination could come from his 
immaculate human nature (Matt 4:1) — it is Satan who intervenes to snatch 
away the word from human hearts in order to keep them from being saved 
(Luke 8:12). Christian spouses are not to deprive each other “lest Satan tempt 
you because of your trouble in remaining continent” (1 Cor 7:5); he can even 
ruin the fruits of the apostolic ministry (1 Thess 3:5). The source of the 
tribulations of the faithful sifts them, hoping that they will fail. His sinister 


interventions are so universal and unrelenting that Jesus calls him ho peirazon, 
“the Tempter.” 

All of NT pastoral theology emphasizes, after the fashion of the OT, the 
preponderant role of peirasmos in the life of believers. It occurs in various 
periods with greater or lesser intensity (en kairé peirasmou, Luke 8:13) and in 
varied forms, the most pronounced form being “tribulation,” painful and 
dangerous personal or social conditions that put everyone’s faithfulness to the 
test: “Dear friends, do not consider the fiery trial you are suffering something 
strange.” In fact, this peirasmos is providential, is a test of Christian 
authenticity, for the participants in Christ’s sufferings (1 Pet 4:13); itis a 
purification, like that of metal in a furnace. This marvelous fruitfulness makes it 
possible to understand that for a believer under the new covenant the most 
dangerous and painful peirasmos can be a source of joy and even gladness. 
Jesus had commanded believers to bear fruit by persevering; Jas 1:2 explains, 
“Always reckon it as joy, brethren, to be exposed to trials of all sorts 
(peirasmois poikilois), knowing that the trial of your faith produces patience.” 
“Happy is the person who endures trial, for after being proved he will receive 
the crown of life that [God] has promised to those who love him” (Jas 1:12). 
This is the blessedness of hope. 1 Pet 1:6 goes one better: “This is what fills 
you with joy, even while at present you are afflicted — since it is necessary for a 
little while — by various trials.” 

On the other hand, there is a danger of succumbing when a Christian has 
committed an offense (en tini paraptomati) and someone who is “spiritual” 
attempts to restore him; the latter must act with gentleness (en pneumati 
praytétos), “for you also are capable of being tempted” (Gal 6:1). No one is 
indefectible. This propensity to sin is particularly frequent with those who want 
to get rich (hoi boulomenoi ploutein); “they fall into temptation (empiptousin 
eis peirasmon) and snares and many foolish and harmful desires that plunge 
people into ruin and perdition.” So missionaries who are false apostles are to be 
tested, like the Nicolaitans who disturb the community at Ephesus; as a result of 
this discernment they are recognized as liars. Finally, Christians must also 
“test” themselves; the peirasmos that makes one turn in upon oneself is an 
examination of conscience. 

Although peirasmos is painful and dangerous, God matches it to our 
strength, so that no one can ever say that it is insurmountable: “No temptation 
has come upon you that is not of human proportions, but God is faithful, who 
will not let you be tempted beyond your strength, but with this temptation will 
also produce this outcome (ekbasin, result) that you may bear it.” Jesus had 
taught that prayer is the secret of victory: “Watch and pray, that you may not 
come into temptation” (Matt 26:41 = Mark 14:38 = Luke 22:40, 46; cf. 1 Pet 


5:8 ff.). He himself had prayed for Peter, that he should not fail (Luke 22:32). It 
is the faith of the church that “the Lord knows how to deliver the godly from 
testing” (2 Pet 2:9), that is, those who seek divine help. To the church at 
Philadelphia, which imitated Christ’s patience, Christ prophesied: “Because 
you have kept the word of my patience, I also will keep you in the hour of 
temptation that is ready to come upon the whole inhabited world to test those 
who dwell upon the earth.” We may add with 2 Pet 5:7—8 that faith makes it 
possible to resist the devil’s most violent assaults. 


TEPLALPEM 
periaireo, to remove (from around) 
—see also sFa1pésm 


periaireo, S 4014; EDNT 3.73; MM 504; L&N 13.38, 15.204, 54.24, 68.43; 
BAGD 645 


Common in the Lxx, where it most often translates the hiphil of the Hebrew 
sir, “take away, remove,” this verb means literally “remove from around,” i.e., 
take off something that one is wearing, especially a garment or a veil (Gen 
38:19), like Moses when he spoke with God. Next comes the meaning “to 
detach,” for example the anchors from a ship; and finally “remove” means 
“move away, Cause to disappear,” as when hope of being saved from the storm 
fades to the point of disappearing altogether (imperfect passive, periéraito, Acts 
27:20). 

The sole theological usage of periaireo in the NT is in Heb 10:11, where the 
priests of the old covenant busy themselves with the offering of daily sacrifices, 
which, however, “can never take away sins.” The verb, like aphaireo (10:4) 
expresses first of all the idea of removing something that one has in oneself, the 
extraction of which is thought to be difficult (cf. Thucydides 1.108.3: rase 
fortifications). The idea is not that of a diverting or of an ordinary relinquishing 
but of a complete suppression. This nuance of abolition is well attested: the 
husband abrogates or annuls his wife’s vows (Num 30:13, 14, 16; hiphil of 
parar); the royal quality of the house of Saul is abolished; a dispute that is 
settled is said to be abolished (P.Got. 13, 11); the stratégoi take away from the 
tax collectors any pretext or occasion for extortion (P.Panop.Beatty 2, 237; cf. 
Pap.Lugd.Bat. I, 21, 23). In the religious sphere, God totally removes sins (1 
Chr 21:8), removes injustices (Zeph 3:15), takes away infirmities (Deut 7:15) 
and death. But sin is so deeply embedded in humans that the OT economy was 


powerless to root it out. Only the sacrifice of Jesus Christ succeeded in 
removing it. 


Tepikd0apia, Tepiynwa 


perikatharma, peripséma, wash-water, offscouring, filth; ransom 


perikatharma, S 4027; TDNT 3.430-431; EDNT 3.74; NIDNTT 1.479480, 
3.102; MM 506; L&N 79.53; BAGD 647 | peripsema, TDNT 6.84—93; EDNT 
3.80; NIDNTT 1.479—-480; MM 510; L&N 79.53; BAGD 653 


1 Cor 4:13 — “We have become as the filth of the earth, the refuse of all, up to 
the present” (ds perikatharmata tou kosmou egenéthémen, panton peripséma 
heos arti). These two terms, which are quite vulgar and very close in meaning 
(cf. Hesychius, peripséma: perikatamagma), are used for the wash-water and 
scrapings from dirty dishes, which is thrown out after washing or purification, 
thus any kind of uncleanness or filth. Finally, they are terms of abuse and base 
insult when applied to humans. No doubt this nuance of lowliness is to be 
retained in 1 Cor 4:13. It is even probable that the apostle was treated as “filth” 
by the people in the course of some disturbance at Ephesus, Corinth, or 
elsewhere. 

In Prov 21:18 (perikatharma, translating the Hebrew kdper) and Tob 5:19 
(peripséma), the two nouns have the sense of ransom. The second noun has a 
religious meaning in Dionysius of Alexandria: Christians “after caring for their 
brother (who had the plague) died themselves, having transferred to themselves 
the death of others ... departing as the offscouring of their brothers” (apiontes 
auton peripséma, in Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 7.22.7). The purifying agent, in 
effect, is thought to absorb the impurity of the purified object (cf. P.Tebt. 550: 
perikath[?] and thus cleanse it; and since St. Paul adds a complement to each 
term (“of the world” ... “of all”), his words recall the formula peripséma hémon 
genou (“become our offscouring”) pronounced at Athens, according to Photius 
(Lex., p. 425, 3) and the Suda, when criminals were thrown into the sea as 
expiatory victims for warding off public calamity. On the sixth and seventh of 
the month Thargelion, the city was purified (polin kathairein) by the cathartic 
ritual of the pharmakoi, which could be compared to the scapegoat of Lev 
26:21—22: Two men who were driven through the city were supposed to take on 
its impurities. Then they were chased from the city to get rid of the uncleanness 
with which they were laden. Thanks to these “human cures,” the evil is 
abolished. We cannot exclude from 1 Cor 4:13 this sense of sacrifice through 
which the guilt-bearer expiates and purifies those who offer him. Thus the 


meaning would be that St. Paul, scorned and rejected by people, sacrifices 
himself for them (2 Cor 4:10ff.; 6:9; Phil 2:17); he is willing to become an 
expiatory victim, and by so doing he assimilates his apostolic function to that of 
the crucified Redeemer, Christ (Gal 6:17; Col 1:24—25). 


TMEPUEiTOLAL 
perileipomai, to remain (after someone or something has been removed) 


perileipomai, S 4035; EDNT 3.74; NIDNTT 3.247; MM 506; L&N 85.66; 
BAGD 648 


This passive verb refers to the result of a subtraction, that which remains. 
According to 2 Macc 1:31, after the liquid was poured on the wood and the 
sacrifice was consumed by fire, “Nehemiah ordered them to pour the remaining 
liquid on the large stones”; in 8:14, it refers to the Israelites’ remaining property 
after the high priests have taken what they want. It is used for ships that 
succeed in making it through (Polybius 1.37.2), fields that remain uncultivated 
(UPZ 110, 168), a remaining portion (BGU 1132, 12; from 13 Bc), animals 
reserved for sacrifice (PSI 409, 12). 

But this verb is also used for human survivors (P.Giss. 82, 23: pros to 
hémas tous eti perileipomenous), “the remnant of Israel and of Judah” (2 Chr 
34:21), old men who would have seen Solomon’s temple in its original glory 
(Hag 2:3), the survivors of a batallion received by Agesilaus (Plutarch, Ages. 
22.8). It is in this sense that 1 Thess 4:15, 17 contrasts the dead (literally, “those 
who have fallen asleep,” tous koiméthentas), and “we who are (still) alive, those 
left” (hémeis hoi zontes, hoi perileipomenot). The present passive participle 
perileipomenoi was current with this meaning in the first century: “Those of the 
priests who survive (hoi perileipomenoi ton hiereon) reconstitute the 
genealogies, extracts from the archives” (Josephus, Ag. Apion 1.35); “Every 
time one of the brothers was led away, those who remained (hoi 
perileipomenoi) said, ‘Do not dishonor us, brother’ ” (4 Macc 13:18); at the 
martyrdom of the seventh brother, the tyrant thought that the mother, “already 
having lost so many sons ... would urge the one who remained to obey and 
save himself” (12:6; cf. Herodian, Hist. 2.1.7). 


TEPUTIMTO 
peripipto, to fall around or beside, turn over, to befall, to happen upon 


—see also éuninta; ninto 


peripipto, S 4045; TDNT 6.173; EDNT 3.76; NIDNTT 1.608; MM 507; L&N 
15.85, 37.11, 90.71; BDF § 202; BAGD 649 


The primary sense of this word (“fall around, beside; turn over”) and the 
secondary sense (“collide,” Plutarch, Them. 15.4) are both found in 2 Macc 9:7, 
where after Antiochus has suddenly tipped out of his chariot “all the limbs of 
his body were tortured because of the violence of his fall” (dyscherei ptomati 
peripesonta). 

Things that happen to us are said to “befall” us (Epictetus 3.2.1; SB 8858, 
15; 10654, 6; C.Ord.Ptol. 83, 30), or else we “fall into” them (2 Macc 6:13; 
Josephus, Ant. 20.48); and when we meet people unexpectedly we “fall upon” 
them (Josephus, War 3.499; P.Oxy. 1639, 20). Usually the circumstance is 
unpredictable or unforeseen. This element of chance, whether lucky or unlucky, 
is expressed by the phrase peripiptein periptomati. Thus it was Ruth’s luck to 
happen upon a parcel of land belonging to Boaz (Ruth 2:3), and the messenger 
bringing news of Saul’s death happened to be on Mount Gilboa (2 Sam 1:6; cf. 
BGU 1881, 8). The circumstantial character of the situation, event, or meeting 
is seen partly from the use of the verb predominantly with ean (T. Dan 4.5; 
P.Mert. 43, 5), ei (PSI 1265, 11; P.Tebt. 704, 20), mépote (UPZ 108, 34; 144, 
33); cf. Menander, Dysk. 244: “If something should happen to her, the blame 
will touch me as well.” 

All these examples are of untoward events or sad situations: to be suddenly 
stricken with a punishment (2 Macc 6:13; cf. Josephus, Ant. 20.48); touched by 
misery and need (PSI 767, 42; SB 9401, 7), danger (Josephus, Life 83), 
captivity and servitude (Ant. 8.229; T. Jos. 10.3), serpents and scorpions (Philo, 
Alleg. Interp. 2.84, 86), shipwreck (T. Abr. A 19), all sorts of misfortunes 
(Josephus, War 7.219) and evils (2 Macc 10:4; Marcus Aurelius 2.11; 
Dittenberger, Syl. 495, 58), notably sickness, all “that a person tries to avoid” 
(Epictetus 3.2.1; cf. Philo, Spec. Laws 1.224). It is with these connotations in 
mind that we read of the misadventure of the man who was traveling from 
Jerusalem to Jericho when “he suddenly fell into the hands of brigands” (/éstais 
periepesen). Cf. the Pythagorean Hipparchus: “for this reason being about to 
fall into the hands of either brigands or a tyrant” (é /éstais dia touto mellontes 
peripiptein é tyranno, in Stobaeus, Flor. 108.81; vol. 4, p. 982; cf. Diogenes 
Laertius 4.50: pledn ... léstais periepese; Artemidorus Daldianus, Onir. 3.65). 
In a context that is just as catastrophic, the ship taking Paul to Rome washes up 
on the island of Malta where it strikes “a place between two seas.” 


Jas 1:2 uses the verb in a figurative and pejorative sense — as do Prov 11:5 
(peripiptei adikia), P.Tebt. 278, 32 (thymou peripesite, beginning of the first 
century), and Philo (Unchang. God 73) — with respect to the various 
temptations to which Christians may be exposed (hotan peirasmois peripeséte 
poikilois). There is no reason to limit these temptations to trials that come from 
without, but the choice of this verb — rather than eisphero (Matt 6:19), 
eiserchomai (26:41; Mark 14:38; Luke 22:40, 46), Jambano (1 Cor 10:13), 
empipto (1 Tim 6:9), hypomeno (Jas 1:12) — emphasizes that they are 
unexpected, unlooked for; they are abrupt encounters, and one bumps into them 
as into obstacles. On the other hand, the encounter brings grief and regret; it 
tends to disturb the Christian’s peace. One is disoriented by this “putting to the 
test” of one’s faithfulness. Cf. 1 Pet 1:6 — “suffering grief in various trials” 
(lypéthentes en poikilois peirasmois). This is why St. James urges the opposite 
response — “count it a complete joy” — because it is the occasion for a greater 
good. 


TEPIMOLEOLOL, MEPIMOINOIC 
peripoieomai, to preserve, reserve, keep for oneself, acquire; to bring about, 
to effect for oneself; peripoiésis, an acquiring or preserving 


peripoieomai, S 4046; EDNT 3.76; NIDNTT 2.838-839; MM 507; L&N 21.24; 
BAGD 650 | peripoiesis, S 4047; EDNT 3.76; NIDNTT 2.838-839; MM 508; 
L&N 57.62, 90.74; BAGD 650 


In the middle voice, the verb peripoied means “preserve, reserve, keep for 
oneself.” “The one who seeks to preserve his life (tén psychén autou 
peripoiésasthai) will lose it (apolesei autén), and the one who loses it will save 
it (zOogonései autén)” (Luke 17:33). This meaning of “saving a life” occurs 
repeatedly in secular Greek as well as in the LXx, where it often contrasts with 
apothnésko (Ezek 13:19; cf. Ps 79:11) and apollyo (“the profit that they had 
gained is lost,” Jer 31:36; cf. Prov 6:32; Heb 10:39). 

The meaning “acquire for oneself” predominates, whether with respect to 
goods (Gen 31:18; 36:6; Hebrew rakas), a reputation (1 Macc 6:44, with the 
reflexive pronoun, which is pleonastic: peripoésai heaut6 onoma aionion, cf. 
Xenophon, An. 5.6.17; Ep. Arist. 121; P.Ryl. 712, 4; PSI 1075, 7), power 
(Thucydides 1.9.2), the crown (Josephus, Ant. 14.386), the goodwill of another 
(Polybius 3.6.13), a friend. Thus God has acquired a people (Isa 43:21), the 
church. He has become its acquirer and owner; he has exclusive rights to the 
redeemed; they are his personal property, the people whom he has acquired 


(laos eis peripoiésin, 1 Pet 2:9; cf. Exod 19:5). The emphasis is on the original 
acquisition and the strictly guarded ownership of the “holy nation,” over which 
God retains permanent mastery (cf. Sir Prologue 11), but there is an affective 
value; the sgulah (Hebrew) is a treasure that one possesses as one’s own. 

Peripoieomai also means “to bring about, to effect for oneself,” as when 
deacons “who serve well gain a good standing for themselves.” The meaning 
can be close to the active “procure” (cf. Prov 22:9; 2 Macc 15:21), common in 
the inscriptions for “supply resources” for a people or a city. A decree from 
Samos in the third century BC, in honor of Boulagoras: “He procured many 
advantages and much profit for the city through his judgments” (SEG I, 366, 
22); a century later, a decree of the Athenian k/érouchoi for Euboulos of 
Marathon: “through his sustained efforts, he often secured the interests of the 
Athenians of Delos” (I.Delos I, 1498, 16); a decree of Hanisa in Cappadocia in 
favor of Apollonius, “bringing his zeal and ardor to bear, through a legal 
proceeding he procured for the people the inheritance (claimed by others).” 

The substantive peripoiésis, a technical term in business language, rare in 
the Lxx and the papyri, is used three times in the NT in an eschatological sense, 
and in a formula that appears to be stereotyped: Christians are predestined eis 
peripoiésin sotérias, i.e., for the possessing of salvation, or eis peripoiésin 
doxés (for the possessing of glory, 2 Thess 2:14). In Heb 10:39 — “We are not 
people for shrinking back and being destroyed (eis apdleian), but people of 
faith for the possessing of life (eis peripoiésin psychés; the nomen actionis for 
the act of possessing).” The saving of the soul, as opposed to perdition, is the 
definition of the spiritual salvation of a person, called sotéria psychon in 1 Pet 
1:9, 


TEPLPPOVED 
periphroneo, to be reflective, circumspect; to scorn, despise 
—see also Katappovéw 


periphroneo, S 4065; TDNT 3.633; EDNT 3.80; NIDNTT 1.461—-462; MM 510; 
L&N 76.25; BAGD 653 


This biblical hapax has positive and pejorative meanings. The positive sense is 
“to be reflective, circumspect.” The pejorative sense is “to scorn, despise,” 
which is the meaning in Titus 2:15 — “Let no one despise you” (médeis sou 
periphroneito). So it seems that this verb is synonymous with kataphroneo, 
since Paul wrote to Timothy “Let no one despise your youth” (médeis ... 
kataphroneito, 1 Tim 4:12). There is nevertheless a shade of difference; the 


latter verb means “turn up one’s nose at, have no respect for, take no account 
of, pay no heed to.” Again and again in the papyri of P.Enteux. complainants 
consider that this or that official pays no attention to them (44, 4; 68, 11) 
because they are orphans (9, 6), or aged (25, 8; 26, 9; 48, 7), or foreign (29, 11), 
or widowed (13, 6). In the case of Timothy, at the head of the church at 
Ephesus, his youth was a handicap because it inclined the believers to despise 
or simply ignore his authority. 

Titus, on the other hand, had an energetic temperament. He gave firm 
instruction and corrected sinners. He ran the risk of running afoul of the weak 
points and the temper of the Cretans, who might stand up to him or at least react 
disdainfully. Thus the inhabitants of Corcyra, priding themselves on their 
superiority, treated the Corinthians disdainfully (periphronountes, Thucydides 
1.25.4), and Pericles “out of a presumptuous confidence, for the pleasure of 
winning and to show off his strength, faced the Lacedaemonians.” Thus there is 
an element of insolence in periphronésis, as in the case of children who rebel 
against their parents’ authority and fail to show them the respect (¢én timén) that 
is due them. 

Nevertheless, periphroneo and kataphroneo are often synonymous. 
Audacious and arrogant false teachers “despise authority” (kataphronountas, 2 
Pet 2:10); this is rejection and rebellion. For their part, Eleazar and the 
Maccabeus brother despise pain (4 Macc 6:9; 14:1, periphroneo); cf. Christ, 
who despised the shame of the cross (kataphroneo, Heb 12:2), and in the papyri 
of the seventh-eighth century, where more than mere negligence or abstention is 
involved: “I had to abandon my humble occupation.” 


TIMTO 
pipto, to fall, fail 
—see also éuninta; nEepininta 


pipto, S 4098; TDNT 6.161—166; EDNT 3.90—91; NIDNTT 1.608, 610-611; 
MM 514; L&N 13.59, 13.97, 13.122, 15.118, 15.119, 17.22, 20.60, 23.105, 
24.40, 24.93, 30.107, 56.32, 68.49, 75.7, 87.56, 90.71; BDF §877, 80, 81(3); 
BAGD 659-660 


In the Bible, sparrows and grain fall to the earth. When the subject is a human, 
sometimes the word refers to a fall, sometimes to the act of throwing oneself on 
someone’s neck. Usually one falls on one’s face to venerate someone; directed 
toward God, this prostration is an act of adoration. Metaphorically, those who 
fall, as opposed to those who remain standing, are those who fail, sinners, with 


a connotation of degeneration: “Remember whence you have fallen” (Rev 2:5; 
cf. Luke 10:18). 

But there are different sorts of falls. If the paidotribés teaches the ephebes 
“how to overcome enemies without falling on the ground” (SEG XX, 662, 10), 
it is nevertheless possible to stumble and fall but rise again (Rom 11:11 — “Did 
they stumble so as to fall?” — mé eptaisan hina pesosin), which is the situation 
of the just and of the Jews, and which gives grounds for hope. 

The interpretation of 1 Cor 13:8 is more delicate: hé agapé oudepote piptei, 
which has sometimes been understood to mean “Love never falls (from its 
rank)” (E. B. Allo) or “never loses its prerogatives.” The apostle contrasts 
agapé with the passing charisms that will disappear (katargeomai) and cease 
(pauomai), bringing together the present (the present indicative, piptei) and the 
future (oudepote, “never at any time”) and making ow ... piptO synonymous 
with meno (“abide”). Clearly excellence is implied, and the context shows that 
staying power is involved. But is the point that love is long-lived or that it is 
permanent? In the latter case, the text would mean that love holds fast, does not 
yield, does not let itself be defeated; consequently it does not cease to act and to 
inspire virtuous activity. But on the one hand, it must grow cold in the last days 
(Matt 24:12); and on the other hand pipto is predominantly used in the sense of 
“succumb, fall dead, perish” or — when the subject is a house, a wall, a city — 
“collapse, be annihilated.” While this meaning does not necessarily exclude the 
one discussed before, the text would mean that love is never abolished, never 
ceases to exist, even in heaven. It is indestructible, en aphtharsia (Eph 6:24), 
whereas faith and hope are limited with respect to time. 


TLOTUKOG 
pistikos, trustworthy, authentic 


pistikos, S 4101; EDNT 3.91; MM 514; L&N 79.97; BDF §113(2); BAGD 662 


This adjective, used to describe the costly nard that Mary of Bethany poured 
over Jesus (Mark 14:3, Vulgate spicatus; John 12:3, Vulgate pisticus), does not 
occur in the LXx. It is most likely derived from pistos, “worthy of confidence, 
faithful,” and it is usually used to describe humans as “trustworthy persons,” 
especially with respect to the handling of money (P.Apoll. 83, 9; 87, 1 and 9; 
97, col. II, 20). Since this meaning cannot apply to the perfume in the Gospel 
account, other explanations have been sought. 

But pistikos is in fact used to describe things, in particular oil, and there is 
nothing wrong with the translation “a perfume of true nard.” This is how 


Theophylact understood the text: “it means either a species of nard that is called 
‘pistiké’ or else genuine nard” (pistikén de nardo noei, étoi eidos nardou, houtd 
legomenon pistiké, é ten adolon nardon, on Mark, PG, vol. 123, 645 b). These 
perfumes were quite expensive and were often counterfeited. “Nard is 
counterfeited with pseudonard.... Pure (sincerum) nard is distinguished by its 
lightness, its reddish-brown color, the sweetness of its fragrance, its pleasant 
flavor” (Pliny, HN 12.26.12; cf. 13.1.16: “so many ways of counterfeiting”). 
Thus the perfume of Mary of Bethany was extremely expensive pure, 
“authentic” nard. 


TUOTIC 
pistis, faith, confidence, fidelity, guarantee, loyalty 
—see also DAO0TAOCIC 


pistis, S 4102; TDNT 6.174-228; EDNT 3.91-97; NIDNTT 1.593-595, 597— 
606, 3.1211-1213; MM 515; L&N 31.43, 31.85, 31.88, 31.102, 31.104, 33.289; 
BDF §8§163, 206(2), 233(2), 400(2); BAGD 662-664; ND 2.94 


No secular text can offer a parallel to NT or oT “faith,” but pistis, which derives 
from peithomai (“be persuaded, have confidence, obey”), connotes persuasion, 
conviction, and commitment, and always implies confidence, which is 
expressed in human relationships as fidelity, trust, assurance, oath, proof, 
guarantee. Only this richness of meaning can account for the faith (pistei, kata 
pistin, dia pisteos) that inspired the conduct of the great Israelite ancestors of 
Hebrews 11. 

The usage of pistis in the papyri is usually legal, and its predominant 
meaning is “guarantee, security.” Pursuant to a loan granted him by Zeno, Philo 
reckons that his creditor is claiming more than his due. The judges ask for a 
statement of credits and debts that both parties agree is correct, and they decide 
— with respect to the contested sums — that the adversaries must exchange 
guarantees (pisteis) in the Serapeum of Parmeniscos. In 108 Bc, 150 artabai of 
borrowed grain are guaranteed by a mortgage on the cultivated lands owned by 
the borrowers; these ask the epistatés of Akoris to require written guarantees 
from their lender. Pisti Didymou means “with Didymos’s guarantee” (P. Warr. 
5, 15) or “Didymos stood surety” (P.Princ. 26, 5). Pistis must be given this 
meaning of “guarantee” in Acts 17:31 — God has given a “guarantee” through a 
man that he will resurrect the dead; and that is the meaning of hypostasis in Heb 
11:1 - “Faith is the guarantee of things hoped for,” well translated in the 
Peshitta by pyso. The substantive hypostasis, literally “that which is placed 


beneath,” hence “support, base, foundation,” has already been used (Heb 1:3) in 
its philosophical meaning, “substance” as opposed to accidents, “reality” as 
opposed to appearances. Hence its psychological and moral meaning: “that 
which is at the bottom of one’s soul, firmness, confidence, courage”; but in the 
papyri, it also refers to a right of possession, the entirety of an inheritance 
(P.Oxy. 138, 26; 488, 17; 1274, 15; P.Harr. 90, 2), its guarantee (P.Eleph. 15, 
3), or better, the collection of documents stored in the archives as surety and 
constituting the evidence for a property right (P.Oxy. 237, col. IV, 39; VIII, 26, 
34, 42; UPZ 222). Thus faith is the true title attesting to one’s ownership of the 
heavenly property that one hopes for, and thus the guarantee that one will 
obtain them in the future. 

Faith is also “plighted faith,” respect for a commitment, the carrying out of 
obligations (P.Mert. 32, 2), as with the young widows who “have rejected their 
first faith.” This pistis, which encompasses good faith, loyalty, and fidelity, is 
described as “ingens vinculum fidei” (“the great bond of faith,” Livy 8.28) and 
is the basis of all contracts. This is probably the sense of 2 Tim 4:7 — “I have 
kept the faith.” This refers not to the conservation of the (theological) faith, but 
to fidelity (cf. Josephus, War 6.345: pisteis etérésa = “I kept my word”; Ant. 
15.134), and more exactly to the fidelity shown by those who serve a superior, 
such as mercenaries, royal and imperial officials, those who have a duty: Paul 
testifies to his painstaking faithfulness to his duty as apostle in the service of 
Jesus Christ. 

Pistis, then, implies complete loyalty (1 Tim 1:5, pisteds anypokritou; 
P.Abinn. 59, 17: “I, Plas, will restore to you completely, in all loyalty”; P.Mert. 
90, 12: pisteds kai epieikias charin). Heb 10:22 links fullness of faith and a true 
heart (aléthinos), in other words, sincerity and fidelity, just as the papyri link 
pistis and alétheia; P.Oxy. 70, 4: “every valid written contract has pistis and 
alétheia” (pasa kyria engraphos synallagé pistin kai alétheian echei); P.Flor. 
32 b 14: “I swear ... that I have made the copy truly and faithfully” (exomnymi 
... ex alétheias kai pisteds ten apographeén pepoiésthai); P.Stras. 152, 14: “that 
I have made the copy truly and faithfully” (ex alétheias kai peisteds tén 
apographén pepoiésthai); BGU 1151, 17. Cf. 1 Thess 2:13; 1 Tim 2:7; Titus 
1:1. The pistos anér is aman worthy of confidence (1 Tim 1:12), loyal citizen, 
faithful friend, someone who is trusted: “if you find someone who is completely 
trustworthy among those who are with you” (ean tina heurés kata parontas 
echonta peistén pollén, P.Fay. 122, 22); “being well-disposed and showing 
complete fidelity toward me” (eunoousé moi kai pasan pistin moi 
endeiknymené, P.Oxy. 494, 9); “thanks to his kindness, his faithfulness, and his 
family ties” (eunoia kai pisti kai té tou genous oikeotéti, P.Tebt. 326, 10); BGU 
326, col. I, 15; P.Lips. 28, 31: “to watch over ... with noble fidelity” (phylaxai 


... meta kalés pisteos, an act of adoption). Testators often appeal to the fidelity 
of their executors or their heirs in carrying out their final wishes (P.Oxy. 1901, 
48; 2474, 6, 22; P.Stras. 277, 7); but numerous complainants who had thought 
that their adversaries would show fidelity toward them declare that they have 
been deceived (P.Cair.Isid. 74, 11; P.Mert. 91, 12; P.Oxy. 71, col. I, 11). 
Normally a complainant expresses confidence in the judge (P.Stras. 296 r 16). 
Pistis eunoias is confidence inspired by the beneficence of the statesman 
(Plutarch, Praec. ger. rei publ. 28.821 b; Ti. Gracch. 33.7); cf. pistin echein: 
“have confidence in” (idem, Plutarch, Mor. 1101 c) or, more frequently, “merit 
or have the confidence of” (ibid. 91 a; 146 b; 699 d; 984 f; Praec. ger. rei publ. 
14.809 f; 15.812 f;31.822 f). In Luke 17:5, prosthes hémin pistin, the only 
instance in the Third Gospel where pistis is not preceded by the definite article, 
we must translate “Have faith in us.” 

It is often impossible to distinguish between practical fidelity and good 
faith. For example: “knowing the faithfulness (sincerity) of my goodwill” (epi 
tosouton pistin eunoias mathousa, P.Mil. Vogl. 73, 11); “trusting in my good 
faith and my assurance” (peithomenon té emé pistei kai dexia, P.Mich. 485, 12). 
In a stipulation of a contract (a deposit, a divorce, etc.), the signatory sometimes 
completes this common formula to emphasize his fidelity: “In good faith the 
buyer has asked and in good faith the seller has confessed” (pistei epérotésen 
ho égorakos kai pistei homologésen ... ho peprakos, P.Dura 26, 28; 31, 32); 
“making good and urging in his own good faith, Hermeias Hephaistas” 
(bebeiountos kai té idia pistei keleuontos Hermeiou Héphaista, BGU 887, 4; SB 
9219, 4, 24; PSI 1254, 8); “speak as an ambassador and a person worthy of 
trust” (hos presbytés kai pisteds axios eipe, P.Lips. 32, 2); “from Deios, who 
professes his good faith” (para tou Deiou exomologoumenou tén pistin, 

P.Mil. Vogl. 25, col. III, 32; P.Flor. 86, 11). This good faith and goodwill are 
often called kalé pistis (P.Tebt. 418, 15; P.Oxy. 2187, 29; P.Cair.Isid. 94, 11; 
BGU 1574, 18; SB 7523, 2; 7996, 7; 9174, 11; 9193, 7), but fidelity also enters 
in: “We will pay faithfully” (meta kalés pisteds, P.Oxy. 913, 14; 3089, 16). This 
same idea is expressed by hé agathé pistis (P.Oxy. 140, 16; BGU 314, 19; 
P.Mil. 48, 13 = SB 9011). This honesty of intent and action is often highlighted 
with the words hygiés-hygiaino ([be] sound, healthy), cf. P.Oxy. 1031, 18; 
2120, 8: “carrying through soundly and with all fidelity” (hygids kai meta pasés 
pisteds diapraxamenos); SB 8029, 13: “with sound fidelity, not negligently” 
(meth’ hygious tés pisteds akataphronétos); Pap.Lugd.Bat. XI, n. 2, col. I, 10: 
carrying out a public service “soundly and faithfully, flawlessly” (hygids kai 
pistos amemptos); P.Hamb. 19, 17; PSI 86, 13; Stud.Pal. XX, 34; P.Flor. 2, 10, 
45, 143; P.Stras. 177, 20; 532, 9-10. We may compare soundness in the faith 
(hina hygiainosin en té pistei, Titus 1:13; cf. 2:2). 


In the NT, pistis is often linked with agapé (1 Tim 1:14; 2:15; 4:12; 6:11; 2 
Tim 2:22; Phlm 5) and once with phileo (Titus 3:15). In the first case, the ideas 
are specifically religious, but Greek and Roman ears were accustomed to 
hearing fides and amicitia together. Thus the inhabitants of Oxyrhynchus 
showed their goodwill, faithfulness, and friendship toward the Romans (hé pros 
Rhomaious eunoia te kai pistis kai philia hén enedeixanto, P.Oxy. 705, 32 = 
C.Pap.Jud. 450), just as the Alexandrian Jews commend their request to 
Claudius on the basis of their fidelity and friendship (dia tén pros Rhomaious 
pistin kai philian, Josephus, Ant. 19.289; cf. Polybius 2.11.5; 2.12.2; 20.9.12; 
20.10.2). 


mTAEovecia, 
pleonexia, consuming ambition, greed 


pleonexia, S 4124; TDNT 6.266—274; EDNT 3.102-103; NIDNTT 1.137-139, 
2.845-846; MM 518; L&N 25.22, 88.144; BAGD 667 


This substantive, which etymologically (pleon-echOo) means “have more, want 
more,” can be used in a favorable sense for gain or profit; but in practice it 
means either “consuming ambition” (Xenophon, Hell. 3.5.15; Cyn. 18.10; 
Diodorus Siculus 19.1.3) that aims at supremacy and is linked with arrogance 
(Philo, Moses 1.56; T. Jud. 21.8 — “exalted [hypsoumenoi] in pleonexia”; cf. T. 
Naph. 3.1; T. Gad 2.4; 5.1; T. Asher 5.1; T. Benj. 5.1; Musonius, frag. 3; ed C. 
E. Lutz, p. 40, line 28) and is thus a social vice, since equality rules out 
superiority (Philo, Spec. Laws 4.54 — to isonpleonexias allotrion; cf. Change of 
Names 103; Contemp. Life 70); or more often “greed” for wealth, covetousness 
gone amuck, various forms of epithymia (Josephus, Ant. 17.253; Musonius, 
frag. 17, p. 108, line 13), the desire to have what is forbidden, more than one’s 
due — for example, in a sharing out (Philo, Moses 1.324). Not only is pleonexia 
insatiable (Sir 14:9) and excessive (Philo, Rewards 121), it is also aggressive 
and does not hesitate to wrong a neighbor or gain his property through 
extortion. Thus it is synonymous with hardness and rapacity (Josephus, War 
7.256), reducing a human to the level of the wild beasts, which were “born to 
live through violence” (apo bias kai pleonexias, Musonius, frag. 14; p. 92, line 
22; Dio Chrysostom 38.31). It is a vice of rulers and officials. It should be 
compared on the one hand to the disinterestedness of St. Paul, who was never 
moved by flattery or greed; and on the other hand to the greed of the false 
teachers, who not only approach their ministry like business persons with an 


eye on the bottom line but even derive dishonest gain by exploiting those who 
are taken in by false exegesis, myths, and syrupy speech. 

The parable of the Foolish Rich Man, who values life in terms of material 
wealth, is a commentary on the warning “Guard against all pleonexia” (Luke 
12:15; cf. Musonius 4, p. 48, line 9; frag. 6, p. 52, line 18; frag. 8, p. 62, line 17; 
Dio Chrysostom 13.32; 17.22), which is included in the sin lists of Mark 7:22 
and Rom 1:29 (cf. Philo, Sacr. Abel and Cain 32), presented in the former as 
one of twelve evil things that come out of a man’s heart and defile him, in the 
second as the fruit of a perverted mind. In Mark, greed is associated especially 
with carnal disorders, as in Eph 4:19; 5:3; Col 3:5; Philo, Spec. Laws 1.173 (cf. 
1 Cor 5:10—11); in Romans, it is linked mainly with injustice and wickedness. 

The secular literature denounces greed as a very great vice: “Greed is a very 
great evil for humans; for those who wish to have their neighbors’ goods often 
fail and are vanquished.” St. Paul portrays it as the object of God’s wrath (Col 
3:5) and excludes the greedy from a share in the kingdom of God (1 Cor 6:10; 
Eph 5:5), and 2 Pet 2:3, 14 calls them “accursed.” 


TANPOPOPED, TANPO@OPiA 
plérophoreo, to convince fully, accomplish fully, fully discharge (a debt or 
obligation); p/érophoria, fullness, richness 


plerophoreo, S 4135; TDNT 6.309-310; EDNT 3.107—108; NIDNTT 1.733, 
735, 737; MM 519; L&N 13.106, 33.199, 68.32; BDF §119(1); BAGD 670 | 
plerophoria, S 4136; TDNT 6.310—311; EDNT 3.107-108; NIDNTT 1.733. 735; 
MM 519-520; L&N 31.45; BAGD 670 


The noun, unknown in the Lxx, is attested in the papyri by only one text that is 
so badly mutilated that it is not possible to determine in what sense it is used. In 
three of the four NT occurrences, it means “fullness”: fullness of understanding 
(of the mystery of God), of hope (meaning its definitive realization; Heb 6:11 — 
pros tén plérophorian tés elpidos achri telous), of faith (meaning absolute 
certitude, without doubt or hesitation; Heb 10:22 — en plérophoria pisteos; cf. 1 
Clem. 14.1: tis peplérophorémenos agapés). In 1 Thess 1:5, St. Paul declares 
that he has preached the gospel not only in words, but “with power (en 
dynamei) and in the Holy Spirit and with much plérophoria.” Given the 
absence of the preposition en before p/érophoria, we could translate “complete 
assurance,” but if St. Paul had meant that, he would have written en pasé 
parrésia (Phil 1:20; cf. 2 Cor 3:12; 7:4; 1 Tim 3:13; meta pasés parrésias, Acts 
28:31); and at any rate it would be odd for the apostle to emphasize his personal 


conviction. So it is better to translate “with power, with the Holy Spirit and 
every kind of richness.” 

The verb plérophoreé plainly has the meaning of full and complete 
conviction in the case of Abraham, who is convinced (plérophorétheis, aorist 
participle) that God has the power to make good on his promise (Rom 4:21); in 
the case of Christians who are unsure about what practical stance to take but 
who are to act only with a conviction that is thought out, mature, justified in 
their conscience (Rom 14:5 — “let each one be fully convinced in his own 
mind,” hekastos en to idid noi plérophoreisthd, present passive imperative); in 
the words of Epaphras, who prays for the Colossians “that you may stand 
perfect, fully assured in all the will of God.” This perfect passive participle 
peplérophorémenoi can also be translated “accomplished, well established,” but 
the important thing is that it is practically synonymous with teleioi, “perfect, 
complete,” and that it has to do with being confirmed, strengthened, stabilized; 
which is close to the sole use of p/érophoreomai in the OT, “the heart of the 
sons of men is filled (eplérophoréthé en autois) with [the desire] to do evil.” 

But in 2 Tim 4:5 (“Do the work of an evangelist, completely fulfill your 
ministry” — tén diakonian sou plérophoréson) and 4:17 (“The Lord helped me 
and strengthened me so that through me the proclamation might be carried out” 
— to kérygma plérophoréthé — “and all the Gentiles might hear’’), the verb 
clearly means “accomplish perfectly,” “carry out the best one can.” This 
meaning is found in the papyri with respect to carrying out a promise or an 
agreement: “Insofar as on each occasion I give you written confirmation with 
respect to the matters in this document, I will not be guilty of neglect” (hoti 
hoson hekastote dia grammaton se plérophoro peri ton onton en tois enthade 
grammasin, ego ouk esomai aitios ameleias, PSI 1335, 27; third century; cf. 
1345; sixth-seventh century); “having been fully satisfied by the power that was 
exhibited” (p/érophorétheis malista ek tés dynameos tés emphaneistheisés, SB 
8988, 38; eighth century). Sometimes the papyri give this verb the sense of 
completing a piece of business, of finishing with a subject. This usage confirms 
the nuance of 2 Tim 4:17 — the apostle is aware that he is crowning or putting 
the final touches on his calling as a kéryx (1:11) by finishing off his ministry 
with this last proclamation at Rome. But in the papyri the commonest use of 
plérophoreod is “pay off a debt,” meaning either a financial or a moral 
obligation — which emphasizes the force of the command in 2 Tim 4:5, “Fulfill 
your ministry completely.” This diakonia is a sacred assignment from God 
(Acts 12:25; Col 4:17; cf. 2 Cor 4:1; 5:18; 1 Tim 1:12). It is an obligation that 
cannot be shirked, a function that must be carried out perfectly and to the last. 

Hence the narration peri ton peplérophorémenon en hémin pragmaton 
(Luke 1:1) must be translated as in the versions (Old Latin, Vulgate, Palestinian 


Syriac, Sahidic and Bohairic Coptic), “an account of the deeds accomplished 
among us,” despite the fact that the Peshitta and Eusebius took this perfect 
passive participle to mean total conviction. The decisive events of salvation 
were brought to completion, perfected by Christ. There is perhaps a reference to 
the perfect fulfilling of the Scriptures, the fullness of the accomplishment, and 
also completion. 


TOMTEIA, MOAITEVULGA, TOAITEDOLLAL, TOAITIS 

politeia, constitution, system of government, (right of) citizenship; 
politeuma, (place of) citizenship, act of administration, association, resident 
community of foreign nationals; politeuomai, to live (as a citizen); polités, 
citizen 


politeia, S 4174; TDNT 6.516—535; EDNT 3.130; NIDNTT 2.801-804; MM 
525; L&N 11.67, 11.70; BAGD 686 | politeuma, S 4175; TDNT 6.516—535; 
EDNT 3.130; NIDNTT 2.801—805; MM 525-526; L&N 11.71; BAGD 686 | 
politeuomai, S 4176; TDNT 6.516—535; EDNT 3.130; NIDNTT 2.801-804; 
MM 526; L&N 41.34; BAGD 686 | polites, S 4177; TDNT 6.516—535; EDNT 
3.130; NIDNTT 2.801-804; MM 526; L&N 11.68; BAGD 686 


The “urban” or “civic” metaphors for the Christian life in the NT, and especially 
in St. Paul, are quite coherent. Heaven is like a city (polis); Christ is its 
sovereign (Kyrios), and it has its own laws and constitution (politeia), namely, 
the gospel. Christians are its citizens (politai; cf. this Christian letter from the 
fourth century: “for we believe that your citizenship is in heaven” — pisteuomen 
gar tén politian sou en ourand, SB 2265, 5) and are not treated as foreigners or 
sojourners there; they have the rights of citizenship (politeuma) and are fellow- 
citizens of the saints (sympolitai). Such a citizenship carries with it rights and 
privileges but also obligations and responsibilities. Each one is then required to 
“live as a citizen” (politeuomai), i.e., according to the laws and the spirit of this 
city, conformably to its statutes. 

I. — The heavenly Jerusalem is the “city of the living God,” the perfect and 
eternal city, where the elect will be gathered together and to which they are 
constantly drawing nearer (proselélythate, Heb 12:22) during their pilgrimage 
on this earth. In other words, the city is first of all seen as a dwelling place, the 
center for a group or a populace. The citizen (polités) is one who — living in 
community with his compatriots — is a legal subject and participates in the 
political life of the city (cf. Plutarch, Cim. 17.3). St. Paul was more than a little 
proud of his home city: “a citizen of Tarsus in Cilicia, no obscure city” (Acts 


21:39); to which we may compare this third-century Roman inscription: 
“Tarsus, the first and greatest and most noble metropolis.” 

II. — The defining characteristic of a polités is possessing politeia, the right 
of citizenship. Rome and the Greek cities used to grant this honor to their 
benefactors, to particularly deserving persons, veterans and military leaders, 
politicians, men of letters, officials, physicians whose merits they wished to 
honor or reward or whose services they wanted to gain. Thus citizenship was a 
title of nobility (eugeneia) that placed its beneficiary in the ranks of the 
aristocracy. But this “decoration” could also be bought, not only in Greek cities 
that by this means bolstered their impoverished treasuries but also at Rome (at 
first only with difficulty — the price varied between 200 and 1,000 drachmas). 
Antony was generous in this respect (Cicero, Phil. 5.4.11); Claudius gave 
citizenship without restraint and it became a veritable commodity, like 
merchandise with fluctuating prices. In fact, the number of cives, one million in 
70/69 BC, increased by a factor of four by 28 BC, of five by AD 14, nearly six by 
AD 47; and the prestige of the title was correspondingly diminished. 

This information greatly enhances our understanding of the clash between 
the chiliarch Claudius Lysias, who boasted that he had purchased citizenship at 
a high cost (egé pollou kephalaiou tén politeian tautén ektésamén) and Paul, 
who answered “But it was mine by birth” (Acts 22:28—29). Inheriting the title 
greatly increased its value. Apart from the honor involved, citizenship conferred 
many practical advantages. Especially with respect to legal proceedings, the 
civis was free to choose his court in his own country and to be judged according 
to its laws or to appear before Roman magistrates. St. Paul used this right to 
appeal to the supreme jurisdiction of the emperor, just as he referred to the lex 
Valeria (c. 300 BC) and the lex Porcia (c. 198 Bc) that prohibited the scourging 
of Roman citizens. 

Politeia also refers to the organization or system of government of the state, 
its constitution, its ancestral institutions, and finally “the commonwealth of free 
men,” the life of the citizen within his city, his political activity, all the forms of 
interaction with the life of the state. Hence pagans — outsiders, “cut off from the 
commonwealth of Israel and foreigners to the covenants” (apéllotridmenoi tés 
politeias tou Israel kai xenoi ton diathékon, Eph 2:12) — were not only 
incapable of being incorporated in the Israelite theocracy, but they were as alien 
as they could be to the covenants, “without Christ,” having no hope of salvation 
(Acts 26:6—7), without God’s providence and help. Only citizens benefited 
from the protection of the polis and its worship. But through baptism, the 
Gentiles became sympolitai ton hagion, “fellow citizens with the saints and 
members of the family of God”; their names are written in the rolls of the 
heavenly Jerusalem (Luke 10:20), and they possess full rights of citizenship and 


the attendant privileges, in particular equality with the “natives,” i.e., the Jews 
(cf. Eph 2:14—16) or the angels, those great elder denizens of the celestial city 
(Heb 12:23), and even brotherhood with them, since they are henceforth 
members of the same family (oikeioi, Gal 6:10; 1 Tim 5:8). They are no longer 
outsiders (allotrioi). 

III. — Politeuma, which is sometimes synonymous with politeia 
(Dittenberger, Syl. 543, 6), appears in the fourth century BC and can refer to an 
act of administration, government, legislation (Josephus, Ant. 1.5; 11.157; Ag. 
Apion 2.145), the party in power (cf. the constitution of Carthage, Polybius 
3.8.2), but more formally an association (SB 8929, 18: “for the provisions of the 
association” — epi ton tou politeumatos eudchion); 9812, 3-6: an association of 
soldiers in Alexandria (politeuma ton en Aléxandreia pheromenon stratioton = 
SEG XX, 499), or a community, a civic body, a political entity. Ton Ioppiton 
politeuma is the citizenry of Joppa (2 Macc 12:7). The women of Panamara are 
invited as a group to the feasts of Hera and are distinguished as such from the 
men. In the strict sense of the word, a politeuma is an organization of citizens 
from the same place, with the same rights (isonomoi) in the midst of a foreign 
state. We have particularly full information for the Jewish communities at 
Berenice in Cyrenaica, at Antioch (Josephus, Ant. 12.28—33; War 7.44ff.), and 
especially at Alexandria, colonies of immigrants living in the midst of a 
populace of a different race, but having a religious character, professing the 
worship of the true God. 

So we see how St. Paul could write “For our part, we are citizens of 
heaven,” especially since the “community” at Philippi, largely made up of 
Antony’s veterans, and then Augustus’s (Strabo 8.331; Appian, BCiv. 5.3.11 
and 13; Dio Cassius 51.4.6) enjoyed the municipal rights of the jus italicum. 
Not depending on a governor but reporting directly to the imperial capital, 
represented by a proconsular praetor, its inhabitants were proud of their 
“country” and their autonomy. The Pauline politeuma of Philippians, then, is 
not so much a reference to their citizenship, nor even their status as a “colony”; 
it should be understood in terms of their metropolis or capital city, which lists 
its members among its citizens. It is a community of foreign nationals 
(foreigners to paganism) with a threefold meaning: (a) local (the polités has ties 
to a place, a city) — our politeuma is in heaven; (b) political — like every 
analagous civitas, conferring liberty and equality on all its members, full rights; 
(c) constitutional and legal — exclusive dependency on the supreme authority of 
the Kyrios, Jesus. 

IV. — Such a status brings with it a certain spirit and a certain way of life 
corresponding to the polis that one is a part of and the politeuma that one is 
under. The Israelites had a particularly vivid awareness of their place in their 


people’s tradition and law, of what they called politeuesthai, “living as a 
citizen”; which leads to personal behavior that is conformed to the common 
law, a nuance of public life. In this sense, St. Paul proclaims before the 
Sanhedrin: “I have lived before God with a clear conscience,” observing the 
laws of the divine politeia. According to Xenophon (Cyr. 1.1.1), this verb 
means subscribe to a rule, submit to a discipline (Ep. Arist. 31; Dittenberger, 
Syl. 618, 12; the oath of Itanos: “I will live ... according to the laws” — 
politeosomai ... kata tous nomous, I.Cret. 4.8.28 = Syl. 526); it becomes 
synonymous with peripated, anastrepho, poreuomai, diexago, prasso, but is 
always opposed to ididteud, “to live as a private individual.” It is with civic 
connotation that the apostle instructs Christians, “Live as a citizen worthy of the 
gospel of Christ,” conforming as such to the laws of the celestial city. To live 
out one’s citizenship is to conduct oneself according to the demands of the 
politeia, which means first of all being willing to take on a public function, to 
consider oneself in all of one’s actions as a member of a social body, and 
accordingly to say nothing and do nothing that is not appropriate for a citizen of 
heaven (cf. UPZ 110, 78 = P.Paris 63). But it is also a call to honor, to preserve 
one’s country’s spirit or mindset — noblesse oblige — and this nuance of praise is 
in literary terms in agreement with the usage of the inscriptions and the papyri: 
“the rest of the citizens who choose to act more nobly.” 


TOAVTEANC 


polytelés, expensive, rare, luxurious, precious 


poluteles, S 4185; EDNT 3.133; MM 527; L&N 65.3; BAGD 690 


In its various usages, this adjective means “oppressively expensive” or “rare 
and luxurious,” even “sumptuous” (SB 10498, 6), in any event requiring a 
major outlay; and hence “precious,” like certain perfumes (Mark 14:3) or wines 
of a great vintage (Wis 2:7). It is the usual adjective for valuable stones, either 
as construction materials or as what we would call precious stones; and for rich 
clothing, sometimes with a pejorative nuance. Thus St. Paul asks Christian 
women to come to church correctly attired “not with braided hair, gold, pearls, 
or costly clothing.” This is not a ban on elegance or a certain sort of style, but 
on flashy luxury or a provocative appearance that not only could stir up envy or 
lust but also is altogether out of place when a sinful creature presents herself 
before God and comes to implore his mercy. Taking up the wisdom theme that 
places spiritual beauty high above all the joys of the world, St. Peter also 
instructs Christians to adorn themselves with virtues rather than with jewels and 


cloaks. “This is precious before God” (ho estin endpion tou theou polyteles, 1 
Pet 3:4) does not mean that a gentle and quiet pneuma is very costly, since its 
value is not monetary; but as with the “seven mountains of precious stones” of 
Enoch 18.6, which hold stones that are medicinal and beautiful (colored, etc.), 
we are to understand that the feminine virtues are very useful in God’s sight, for 
he regards and values them highly. 


TOVOG 
ponos, tiring labor, hard work, fatigue, suffering, pain 


ponos, S 4192; EDNT 3.135; NIDNTT 1.262; MM 528; L&N 24.77, 42.49; 
BAGD 691 


The first attested meaning of ponos is “tiring labor, hard work,” after which one 
rests, and then “the product of labor,” a meaning that is particularly common in 
the Lxx: “A people whom you do not know will eat the fruit of your labor.” In 
various contexts, ponos refers to the work of one’s hands (Josephus, Ant. 
19.113), physical efforts (somatikon ponon, Dittenberger, Syl. 708, 11), 
spiritual efforts (ponoi psychés), brief suffering (2 Macc 7:36), like the pain of 
childbirth (Isa 66:7), and other toils that are constantly renewed. Sometimes it 
is only a matter of fatigue produced by effort, which is linked to exercise 
(Philo, Alleg. Interp. 3.135: askései kai pono; Migr. Abr. 31); sometimes pain 
(Moses 1.284: ponos € mochthos), all that is “bitter and unpleasant” (Post. Cain 
156) and opposed to pleasure (4 Macc 1, 4, 9, 10). The range extends from 
simple care (Philo, Heir 48) and simple difficulties (Wis 9:16; Sir 29:4), like 
those of a voyage (P.Ryl. 624, 4: tous tés hodou ponous), but accompanied by 
dangers and hence by moments of crisis (“I am in difficulty summer and 
winter,” P. Col. IV, 2, n. 66, 17) to evil of the most diverse sorts, what we call 
“trials,” misfortune (Isa 59:4), calamity (Obad 13, Hebrew ‘éd), sufferings that 
overwhelm the heart (Sir 3:27; Isa 53:11; 65:14; Jer 6:7; Bar 2:25); hence the 
pairing kopos kai ponos, trouble and woe. 

Effort, labor, and care vary with the circumstances, first of all in education: 
“the disciplinarian approach to education gives much trouble” (Plato, Soph. 230 
a); “the effort of education” (paideias ponon, Philo, Migr. Abr. 223; Spec. Laws 
2.240; PSI 875, 24); then in the assimilation of “sciences that cost much effort 
to learn.” In the practice of a trade, the laborer “uses four times as much time 
and trouble preparing grain.” In hunting, “the fawn pursued with effort (syn 
pono) will be caught by the dogs” (Xenophon, Cyn. 9.6); “one exhausts the 
animal with fatigue” (pond, ibid. 9.20; cf. Josephus, Ant. 2.2, 334). In war, “It is 


for their country that they toil and fight with enemies.” In athletics, “those who 
go to work at gymnastic exercises” (Plato, Leg. 1.646 c); young people are 
“more exhausted by their efforts (ponois) than this type of exercise (en agonia) 
entails.” Finally, and especially, in the medical vocabulary: “With patients who 
have long fevers, there come ... many pains in the joints” (ta arthra ponoi, 
Hippocrates, Aph. 4.44; cf. 45; Plato, Phdr. 244 b); with the Athenian fever, 
“the illness descended upon the chest” (Thucydides 2.49.3); those who have 
just been circumcised are in pain (Gen 34:25, Hebrew ka ‘éh); the trouble of 
insomnia. 

Antisthenes is the first to give ponos its technical moral meaning and 
consider it a good thing. The Stoics classify it as “indifferent” (Diogenes 
Laertius 7.102; cf. 7.166). Musonius poses the question: “The proposition that 
ponos is not an evil does not seem plausible to me; the contrary proposition, 
that ponos is an evil, seems more plausible, because every evil is to be avoided” 
(frag. 1); but he concludes that ponos is not an evil, and he reports the question 
posed by a young Spartan to the philosopher Cleanthes, “Is ponos a good 
thing?” (cf. Diogenes Laertius 7.172). He was “so well trained in virtue that he 
believed that ponos was closer to the nature of good than to that of evil.” This is 
also Philo’s opinion: “ponos, enemy of ease,” without which nothing noble is 
possible among mortals (Sacr. Abel and Cain 35-41; 42-45), is rewarded by 
God (Philo, Alleg. Interp. 1.80), especially effort toward goodness and virtue 
(Sacr. Abel and Cain 120; Worse Attacks Better 27). So he adds a great deal to 
the pagan ethic that exhorted disdaining ponos (Musonius, frag. 7). 

Philo is the one who introduced ponos into the ethical vocabulary. He is the 
only one to praise effort or toil at length — philoponia — to the point that he 
contrasts the virtuous with those who no nothing of effort (Worse Attacks Better 
34: ponon ouk eidotes). Indeed, ponos is linked with zeal in the service of God 
(Sacr. Abel and Cain 37): “All good things come from toil and increase with it” 
(ibid. 40, 41, 113, 115, 120). Nevertheless, it is not effort pure and simple that 
deserves praise, but effort carried through with art (Worse Attacks Better 17: ho 
ponos ... ho meta technés) and with the goal of virtue. God “changes the 
bitterness of effort to sweetness” (Post. Cain 154); he does not let effort go 
unrewarded for those who struggle (ibid. 78, tois askétais). So one must 
persevere in “continuous, tireless ponos.” 

So when St. Paul writes of Epaphras that “he does not cease to struggle for 
you (pantote agonizomenos) in his prayers” (Col 4:12) and that he “exerts great 
efforts” (echei polyn ponon, 4:13) for the Christians of Colossae, Laodicea, and 
Hierapolis, he is not only using a traditional athletic metaphor but also 
suggesting that this servant of Christ embodies a costly state of mind and 
activity, concerns and cares, efforts and fatigue, physical and spiritual suffering; 


that he is engaged in a taxing labor that requires overcoming a thousand 
difficulties. We would say “takes great pains, goes to a great deal of trouble.” 

The three occurrences of ponos in Revelation have the meaning “suffering” 
or “calamity”: at the punishment of the kingdom of the Beast, the godless 
“onawed their tongues in agony” (ek tou ponou). The medical metaphor is used 
with regard to blasphemers: “because of their pains and their wounds” (ek ton 
ponon auton kai ek ton helkon auton, Rev 16:11). Finally, in the age to come 
there will be no (ouk estai eti) death, no mourning, no crying, no ponos (21:4), 
that is, no labor, fatigue, suffering, misfortune; it is the end of all trials, the 
abolition of sin’s punishments. 


TOPVEW 
portheo, to sack, ravage, ruin, lay waste 


portheo, S 4199; EDNT 3.137; MM 529; L&N 20.37; BAGD 693 


This verb, unknown in the Lxx, is current from Homer to the Koine with the 
meaning “sack, ravage, ruin” a city, “lay waste” a territory. The word implies 
physical or moral violence against persons. Its three NT occurrences pertain to 
the persecution of the church by St. Paul before his conversion, so that in Acts 
9:21 (ho porthésas ... tous epikaloumenous to onoma touto) several French 
translators make this verb synonymous with didko (1 Cor 15:9; Phil 3:6): “Is 
this not the one who persecuted (or hunted down) those who call upon this 
name at Jerusalem?” 

In Gal 1:13 — “You have heard of my doings when I was in Judaism: I 
persecuted the church of God beyond measure and ravaged it” (hoti kath’ 
hyperbolén edidkon tén ekklésian tou theou kai eporthoun [G: epolemoun] 
autén). Eporthoun should be taken as a conative imperfect, “I would have liked 
to annihilate it.” The imperfect eporthei in Gal 1:23 is the same: the Christians 
of Judea said, “The one who once persecuted us (ho didkén pote) today 
preaches the faith that he then wanted to destroy (hén pote eporthei).” Here 
pistis has its objective sense, “doctrine,” which matches the singular “church of 
God,” referring not to a particular community but to the whole primitive 
church. 


TOTAMOG 
potapos, of what origin, from what country; of what sort, of what kind 


potapos, S 4217; EDNT 3.141; MM 530; L&N 58.30; BAGD 694-695 


Potapos, the only form of this word found in the Greek Bible, is the Hellenistic 
variation of podapos, formed by popular assimilation to pote. The basic 
meaning is “of what origin, from what country?” This meaning remains 
common in the Koine, in the literary language as well as in the inscriptions, for 
example in this Jewish epitaph from the first century: “Ask Samuel, son of 
Doras, who he is, whence he comes.” This sense is perhaps not absent from 
Matt 8:27, where, after the miracle of the calming of the storm, the people ask, 
“Potapos estin houtos, that even the wind and the sea obey him?” This could be 
just a synonym for the interrogative tis, “Who then is this?” (cf. the parallels at 
Mark 4:41; Luke 8:25), but we cannnot rule out the nuance “What is his origin? 
Where does he come from?” Similarly, when the Virgin Mary is surprised by 
the very unusual greeting addressed to her by an invisible being: dielogizeto 
potapos eié ho aspasmos houtos (Luke 1:29; D reads podapos an). Certainly 
she is trying to understand the meaning of the angel’s words (epi to logo), but 
she is probably also trying to place the angel. In any event, this is the 
interpretation taken in Prot. Jas. 11.1 — “She looked around her, to the right and 
to the left, (to see) where the voice was coming from” (pothen hauté hé phone). 

All the other NT occurrences mean “of what sort, what kind,” synonymous 
with poios but with an intensive nuance, pointing to a distinctive category: “If 
this man were a prophet, he would know who and of what sort this woman is 
(tis kai potapé hé gyné) who is touching him and that she is a sinner” (Luke 
7:39). The nuance is admiration in Mark 13:1 — “What stones, what a 
building!”; 2 Pet 3:11 — “Seeing that everything is to be dissolved in this way, 
what sort of people should you not be (potapous dei hyparchein) through the 
holiness of your conduct.” “What sort of persons” expresses originality and 
greatness, the distinctive nature of these great beings. It is almost an 
exclamation, as at 1 John 3:1 — “Behold what manner of (extraordinary) love 
the Father has given us (potapén agapén dedoken hémin) that we should be 
called children of God; such we are.” Here potapos seems to combine three 
meanings: qualis, quantus, unde. The kind of love, agapé, that we are given is 
an exceptional, prodigiously generous love, coming from heaven; its nature is 
divine. 


TOTICM 
potizo, to cause or give to drink, water, irrigate 


potizo, S 4222; TDNT 6.159-160; EDNT 3.142; NIDNTT 2.274—-275; MM 531; 
L&N 23.35, 43.9; BDF §8155(7), 159(1); BAGD 695 


The first meaning of this verb, “cause to drink, give to someone to drink,” is 
used first of all for people. Lot’s daughters decide, “Let us cause our father to 
drink wine” (Gen 19:32-35; hiphil of Hebrew sagah); Hagar “gave the boy to 
drink”; a physician “gave the patient pure wine to drink” (Hippocrates, Aph. 
7.46) and occasionally administered his potion badly. When Jesus was 
crucified, a soldier took a sponge, soaked it with vinegar, fastened it to a reed, 
and “gave him to drink” (epotizen auton, Matt 27:48; Mark 15:36), thus 
fulfilling the prophecy of Ps 69:21. Animals are watered: “On the Sabbath day, 
does not everyone water his ox or ass?” Potizo, finally, is used for the water 
that waters and moistens the surface of the ground (Gen 2:6; 13:10), a garden 
(2:10; Deut 11:10), a vineyard (Isa 27:3), trees (Eccl 2:6; Sir 24:31), plants. 

In the papyri, the verb is constantly used in the sense of “irrigate”; and in 
the third century BC (P.Cair.Zen. 59155, 3; P.Tebt. 787, 26; P.Haun. 9, 3); 
“water the ground immediately by hand” (eutheds potison tén gén apo cheros, 
SB 6733, 3; cf. P.Stras. 193, 5); Psentaes writes Zeno, “I irrigated (soi epotisa) 
half of the thousand arourai for you” (P.Lond. 2061, 3); “the water in the canal 
has not risen more than a cubit, so the ground has not been irrigated” 
(potizesthai, Pap.Lugd.Bat. XX, A, p. 266; P.Wisc. 77, 37). 

By making God the subject of this verb, the Lxx gives it a religious value: 
“T will give water in the desert and streams in the steppe to water my people, 
my chosen” (Isa 43:20); “God waters the sons of Adam with the torrent of his 
delights” (Ps 36:8); “floods of abundance” (78:15). Wisdom gives her disciple 
“the water of wisdom” to drink. Hence the catechetical commands that are 
taken over by the NT: “Whoever shall give one of these little ones even a glass 
of cold water to drink (hos ean potisé) because he is a disciple, truly I tell you, 
that one shall not lose his reward” (Matt 10:42; Mark 9:41). In the parable of 
the Last Judgment: “I was thirsty and you did not give me anything to drink” 
(Matt 25:35, 37, 42)! 

St. Paul uses the verb metaphorically: “I have given you milk to drink (gala 
hymas epotisa), not solid food” (1 Cor 3:2); the image of the milk diet reserved 
for babies was current as a way of referring to elementary teaching, as opposed 
to the deeper doctrine fed on by the “spirituals.” “I planted, Apollos watered 
(epotisen), but God gave the increase. Now neither is the one who plants 
anything, nor the one who waters (ho potizon), but the one who gives the 
increase, namely, God. The one who plants and the one who waters (ho 
potizon) are but one ... but each one will receive his own wage in proportion to 
his own labor.” The one who waters only works from the outside, but his kopos 


— which is tiring and useful — merits a reward, because he contributes to the 
fruitfulness of the planting. 

The most important text from the theological point of view is the one where 
the apostle compares the church to the human organism, its unity and the 
solidarity of its members: “We have all been watered by one Spirit” (pantes hen 
Pneuma epotisthémen, 1 Cor 12:13). This aorist passive refers to baptism (cf. 
ebaptisthémen), which infuses new life and new power. Compare the image of 
drinking in John 7:37—39: “If anyone thirsts, let him come to me and drink ... 
rivers of living water will flow from within him (Isa 48:21). He said this 
concerning the Spirit that those who believed in him were going to receive” 
(John 4:13-14). The filling of the Holy Spirit causes effects comparable to 
those of drunkenness (cf. Acts 2:13 — “they are full of new wine”), but it is 
poured out from heaven: “The gifts of God, brought by the blowing 
(epipneusthenta) of the highest graces” (Philo, Prelim. Stud. 38). From there 
on, the apostle’s thought was inspired not only by the OT, where God gives 
water to his own, but by the current of thought flowing from Philo, who had 
often underlined this teaching: “Melchizedek brings wine instead of water, and 
he gives it to souls to drink unmixed so that they may find themselves 
possessed by a divine drunkenness that is more sober than sobriety itself.” 
Those who are still at the preliminary stage of instruction, “thirsty as they are 
for knowledge, settle near the sciences that can quench their thirst and water 
their souls” (potizein tas psychas auton, Flight 187); “This well is the divine 
wisdom, from which drink ... all souls that are enamored of contemplation, that 
are possessed by a love of perfection” (Flight 195); “The divine word goes 
forth like a wellspring of wisdom, after the fashion of a river, to water and 
irrigate the Olympian and celestial sprouts and plants of souls that are 
enamored of virtue, as if they were in Paradise” (Dreams 2.242). 

So the choice of potizo in 1 Cor 12:13 suggests first of all fullness and 
abundance. (The corresponding French word, abreuver, often has this nuance of 
“fill” — hence the magnificence of God’s gift, which floods even the mountains 
[Ps 104:13] — or “inundate,” cover with waters that overflow or come flooding 
in.) There are also nuances of excellence, of fervor (cf. drinking in someone’s 
words) and gladness (Philo, cf. the fruit of the Holy Spirit, Gal 5:22); of 
fruitfulness (cf. John 6:53—54), because dry lands are watered so that they will 
be productive; and finally of immanence, impregnation, and assimilation, 
because if one drinks to quench one’s thirst, the thirst is not satisfied until the 
liquid is swallowed, absorbed. 


TPAYLOATELA, TPAYLATEDOLOAL 


pragmateia, (civic or cultic) business; pragmateuomai, to tend to business, 
manage profitably 


pragmateia, S 4230; TDNT 6.640-641; EDNT 3.144; NIDNTT 3.1155, 1158; 
MM 532; BAGD 697 | pragmateuomai, S 4231; TDNT 6.641-642; EDNT 
3.144; NIDNTT 3.1155, 1158; MM 532; L&N 57.197; BAGD 697 


In the LXx, the noun and the verb are both used almost exclusively for royal and 
cultic matters. Pragmateia retains the meaning of public business in the edict of 
Tiberius Julius Alexander, who, with respect to the farming of taxes (te/Oneia) 
and term leases (misthdsis ousiaké) acknowledges: “some harm to ta pragmata 
has resulted from the fact that many people without experience in such an 
activity (toiautés pragmateias) have been compelled to undertake it” and 
orders: “It is fitting that those who are capable should carry out these activities 
(pragmateuesthai) of their own free will and with zeal.” But the broad meaning 
“occupation” (UPZ 9, 13; P.Mich. 174, 8; second century AD) is the definition 
in 2 Tim 2:4, which observes that no soldier involves himself in the affairs of 
this life (empleketai tais tou biou pragmateiais), conformably to the language 
of Philo, who uses pragmateiai for “the occupations that we live by.” In other 
worlds, the soldier on a campaign is engaged full-time, is on duty from morming 
to night and no longer occupies himself with working for his living. No other 
job demands such exclusive dedication to duty as that of the soldier. 

The verb pragmateuomai can have the commonplace meanings “strive” 
(Plutarch, Them. 19.4; Josephus, Ant. 12.180), “give oneself over to one’s 
pursuits” (Xenophon, Cyr. 2.4.26; Philo, Flacc. 57; P.Oxy. 2106, 16), “be busy 
about a matter” to bring it to completion (Philo, Dreams 1.53; P.Tebt. 812, 9). 
In the papyri, its most common meaning is “carry out a function.” When it is a 
private matter, the pragmateuomenos is a businessman or agent; when it is 
public business, the participle describes the official (P.Oxy. 34, 2; P.Hamb. 

168, a 12), especially in the royal administration and specifically the tax 
collector; all those who see to the king’s business. 

Given on the one hand this title of nobility and financial specialization, and 
on the other hand the religious or cultic use of the verb in the LXx, we can see 
what an appropriate word this is in the parable of the ten minas: the nobleman 
gives ten minas to his servants, telling them, “Turn them to good account until I 
return” (pragmateusasthe en hé erchomai, Luke 19:13), i.e., put them to work 
earning returns in business or in the bank while I am away. The douloi here are 
not slaves, but free men, more specifically officials in the service of the 
claimant to the throne who must demonstrate their competence and faithfulness 
by drawing a profit from what they have received. The emphasis is on this 


exploiting, this tuning to good account; for this reason J. Dauvillier compared 
the parable to a provision in Sumero-Akkadian law, namely 99 in the Code of 
Hammurabi: the contract “for selling, buying, and investing for profit.” Ussap, 
from the verb apasu, “increase,” is the distinctive element of the contract, 
referring to the profits to be made by the traveling agent who, in the course of 
his journeys will sell, then buy, then sell again and finally buy again; his 
enterprising spirit and his business acumen will allow him to realize 
considerable profits. So pragmateuomai means not “do business” but 
administrate, manage profitably the capital at your disposal. 


TPAKTOP, OMEKOVAGTWP 
praktor, court officer; spekoulator, attending soldier or bodyguard available 
for special assignments 


praktor, S 4233; TDNT 6.642; EDNT 3.145; NIDNTT 3.1157; MM 533; L&N 
37.92; BAGD 697 | spekoulator, S 4688; EDNT 3.263; MM 582; L&N 20.70, 
33.196; BDF §§5(1b), 109(8); BAGD 761 


“The judge will hand you over to the agent, and the agent will throw you in 
prison.” The debtor here is one who would be wise to reach an amicable 
settlement with his creditor, because if the creditor files suit, the debtor will 
certainly be sent to prison for his debts. The carrying out of the judge’s 
sentence is entrusted to the praktor, which is sometimes translated “police 
soldier” sometimes “court officer.” Well-attested in Greece in the classical 
period, this official is charged with collecting monetary fines at the demand of 
the magistrate who imposes them. A good parallel would be our bailiff, then 
our tax collector. The office is copiously attested in the papyri from the 
Ptolemaic and Roman periods. 

Praktores appear very frequently in the papyri from the third century AD as 
agents of courts of justice, either as tax collectors and receivers or as executors 
of private debts. In the former case: “Chrysippos, praktor, asks that 
Asclepiades, son of Dorion, be forced to pay the (tax) money” (P.Lille 28, 13); 
in the latter, the complainant asks the stratégos to make the praktor intervene to 
recover what a certain Peithias owes him (P.Magd. 41, 5). Similarly, two tax 
collectors demand payment from Phileas for a debt of four silver drachmas 
(P.Fay. 14, 1; cf. BGU 530, 36). As a fiscal agent recovering debts owed the 
state, the praktor is described as praktor ton basilikon (prosodon; UPZ 153, 12, 
24; 154, 11; 155, 12; SB 1178 a 12; 3937, 12; P.Petr. III, 26, 14-15). Asa 
collector of private debts, he is called praktor ton idiotikon, but if xenoi 


(resident aliens) are involved, he is called praktor ton xenikon. Thus in a royal 
ordinance of the second century BC relating to taxes on transactions: “On slaves 
sold by the executors of private debts (xenikon praktores), the buyers shall pay 
19 drachmas per 100, in addition to the action fee of 1 percent” (P.Col. 480, 
15). Having been assaulted and struck by Peithias, a complainant — who cannot 
file a lawsuit — asks the king to write the stratégos to send the xenikos praktor 
to “make Peithias pay the price of his violence and give it to me” (P.Enteux. 74, 
17; cf. P.Flor. 55, 26; P.Oxy. 1203, 11; BGU 1325, 40; 1826, 47; 1827, 24; PSI 
1105, 8; P.Fam.Tebt. 29, 15, 41; P.Tebt. 5, 221). These agents are stationed in 
particular towns (P.Lund IV, 1, 10; P.Corn. 16, 20; O.Mich. 126, 2; P.Hamb. 
80, 1; 81, 1, 8; 82, 4; 83, 5; cf. P.Ryl. 659, 7), at Memphis (UPZ 118, 1, 15, 24), 
at Oxyrhynchus (PSI 1328, 5, 19, 61), at Bacchias (SB 11106, 3—4); thus it is 
easy for them to draw up papers; otherwise, they move (P.Mich. 505, 8; 
P.Cair.Zen. 59499, 46: ho praktor elthen polon auten; P.Tebt. 21, 3-5; 35, 8; 
SB 7244, 37; 7376, 20). 

When the praktor collects taxes in kind, he is praktor sitikon; for taxes 
payable in money, he is praktor argyrikon. But these taxes or imposts are 
almost beyond numbering. Thus there are praktores démosion (P.Ryl. 141, 6), 
laographias (BGU 1892, 75; P.Mich. 582, 16; P.Alex. 16, 2, 11; P.Ryl. 595, 1 
and 189; from AD 57; P.Col. I, recto, 1 a—b; SB 1026, 15; cf. W. L. 
Westermann, C. W. Keyes, Tax Lists and Transportation Receipts from 
Theadelphia, New York, 1932, pp. 3 ff. O.Oslo 8, 3; 10, 3), politikon (PSI 776, 
2; P.Oxy. 1419, 2), hieron (P.Eleph. 17, 5; 25, 2); metropolitikon (P.Oxy. 1538, 
18), stephanikon (aurum coronarium; BGU 62; 362, 542; 548; P.Lond. 474, 
477; PSI 733, 5 and 38; P.Stras. 199, 2; SB 10293, 16; P.Oxy. 1441, 1), 
balaneiou (BGU 362; P.Rein. 130; SB 10424, 1, from July 2, AD 65), anndnas 
oxou (P.Mich. 390, 4), ousiakon (for the lands attached to estates, P.Mich. 599, 
1), gerdiakou (the tax on weavers), elaiou (P.Tebt. 119, 54), geometrias 
(P.Rein. 134, 3; O.Wilb. 35-39), chomatikou (tax on dikes, P.Sorb. 65, 1), 
naubiou (P.Fam.Tebt. 35, 4; P.Oxf. 9, 5), etc. 

Obvoiusly one official could not carry out all these tasks; so there were not 
only associates who together with him formed a board in a given locality — hoi 
metochoi praktores — but also numerous subordinates: cheiristai (SB 9203, 4; 
9237, 1, 9, 25; BGU 345), grammateis (secretary, scribe, or clerk; P.Sorb. 65, 
2; P.Kroll 2, 12), boéthoi (O.Mich. 6, 4: Hermogenes boéthos ton praktoron) 
and especially the hypéretai, who are by far the most commonly mentioned. 
These are often portrayed as assistants or adjuncts of the praktor with the power 
to represent him and act in his name, hence having the same powers. In Matt 
5:25, a parallel text to Luke 12:58, the judge hands over the recalcitrant debtor 
to a “beadle” or bailiff who has him incarcerated: ho krités to hypéreté (cf. UPZ 


118, 18, tou kritériou hypéretés). But the very term hypéretés indicates that this 
is an underling, a subordinate officer. Furthermore, the hypéretés is almost 
anonymous, whereas the praktor is almost always named, because he is the 
titled officer. Finally, it is always mentioned that the action is done dia 
praktoron (P.Erl. 48, 31; P.Lond. 2016, 9; P.Brem. 43 r 20, 29; P.Bon. 33, 4; 
SB 7196 r, col. VI, 13; v col. IV, 16; 8972, 2, 5, 8) or meta praktorsi (P.Erl. 
105, 86) and that the debtors address and pay only them, whereas these 
expressions are never used with hypéreteis. In short, hypéreteis act on the 
orders of their superiors: hypéretés ho para tou praktoros (P.Hamb. 168, a 19; 
third century BC). 

Obviously, these tax collectors were not always tenderhearted folk, and 
sometimes they abused the modest circumstances (metriotés) of those subject to 
them (P.Ryl. 659, 7); the latter are rightly or wrongly “disturbed” by their 
investigations and lodge complaints (P.Lond. 2008, 7; third century BC; cf. 
P.Cair.Zen. 59460). Abuses are inevitable (PSI 1160, 8). Sometimes it even 
happened that with the connivance of his secretary or the town secretary the 
praktor tried to rip off a taxpayer (Pap.Lugd.Bat. XIII, 22, 7, 10, 16; P.Mert. 8, 
19). But normally these court officers had the responsibility of carrying out 
judicial sentences; their functioning was strictly limited. For example, an 
ordinance of Ptolemy Euergetes II in 121-118 Bc: “The collectors of private 
debts (tous ton xenikon praktoras) shall not arrest the royal farmers or their 
subordinate workers, nor the other subjects who according to earlier ordinances 
cannot be enslaved, under any pretext” (P.Tebt. 5, 222; cf. P.Rein. 18, 39-42). 
Already in the third century Bc, P.Hal. I, 126 forbids the praktor and his 
assistants from arresting members of the privileged classes (royal emissaries, 
etc.): méde ho praktor méde hoi hypéretai paralambanetosan toutous. During 
the time of Claudius or Nero, someone declares “he never gave an armed guard 
to a tax collector” (oudeni dedoken tois praktorois machairophoron, P.Mich. 
BL Ly ds 

Nevertheless, as we can see from Luke 12:58, it was indeed the praktor to 
whom the magistrate gave the arrest warrant (cf. P.Oslo 20, 3; P.Tebt. 34) so as 
to put the debtor in prison (desmotérion). It is surprising that imprisonment for 
debts was contemplated at this time, since an ordinance of Ptolemy VI 
Philometor or Ptolemy V Epiphanes (163 or 186 Bc) had forbidden the practice, 
though only in Egypt: “None of the stratégoi, epistatai, epimeletai, tax 
collectors, ... or other officials who manage the affairs of the king, the cities, 
and the temples shall arrest anyone for a private debt or offense or out of 
personal animosity” (SB 9316, col. I, 12). But was this execution of a writ 
against the person of the debtor ever actually suppressed? Not only do we see 
the practice eventually accepted by borrowers in the first century BC (P.Oxy. 


1639, 16-17; P.Yale 60, 12-13; from the year 6—5) and actually carried out in 
AD 23 (P.Oxy. 259), but in 68, the edict of the prefect of Egypt, Tiberius Julius 
Alexander, has to intervene once again because of the imprisonment of debtors 
and reserve the praktoreion for debtors to the state alone: “As certain ones, 
under the pretext of serving the interests of the state, have had outstanding 
debts payable to others transferred to themselves and have imprisoned certain 
people in the praktoreian and in other prisons (kai eis allas phylakas), which I 
have heard were closed precisely in order that the recovery of debts should be 
carried out against property, not persons.... I order that in no case shall free 
men be incarcerated in any prison whatsoever (eis phylakén héntinoun), unless 
they are criminals, nor in the praktoreion, except for debtors to the imperial 
treasury.” These liberal measures must have been unknown in first-century 
Palestine. 

The spekoulator occasionally appears together with the te/onés and the 
praktor in accounts from the second century AD (P.Cair.Goodsp. 30, col. VII, 
31; cf. real estate registries from the fourth century, P.Flor. 71, 652, 763, 811). 
This official also carried out the functions of the tax collector in the fourth 
century, as in this sworn declaration: “To Valerius ... apion, spekoulator and 
gold and silver tax collector” (spekoulatori apaitété chrysou kai asémou, 
P.Cair.Isid. 127, 1; P.Mich. 644, 13). Hence the complaints about harrassing 
investigations in connection with the embolé tou sitou (P.Oslo 88, 20; P.Oxy. 
1223, 21) and even outright accusations (CPR V, 2, n. 12, 4). This person is in 
effect an official with wide-ranging responsibilities (P.Ross.Georg. V, 61, 61 A 
verso 2 ff.; cf. I, 17, 22; P.Oxy. 3079, 6) and rather high in rank, since one is 
seen, still in the fourth century, addressing to the chief of police of Taampemou 
an order to immediately provide an ass and a guard to the sentinal he has sent to 
him (P.Oxy. 1193, 1). This appears to be a superior officer: “I handed you over 
to my lord Halladius, but also to my master Hesychius the spekoulator” 
(parathemén de se kai to kyrid mou Helladio, alla kai to despoté mou Hésychio 
to spekoulatori, P.Oslo 59, 9). He is associated with the eparchos (P.Oxy. 1223, 
21), with the démosioi iatroi (P.Harr. 133), and with the frumentarii. He may 
have a certain amount of wealth, or at least freedom of action. In the fifth 
century, the spekoulator Gennadios invites “his lord Makarios” to dinner to 
celebrate the birth of his son (P.Oxy. 1214, 1). His dignity is apparent in the 
Lebanese inscription dedicated to the health and victory of the reigning 
sovereigns by “Severa ... wife of Theodoros, former spekoulator” (apo 
spekoulatoros, IGLS 2980; cf. P.Mich. 469, 24; P.Laur. 42, 4). 

Such are the features of this personage, unknown in the LXx, that can be 
drawn from the papyri, all rather late. None of this matches the name of the 
office (Hellenized from the Latin speculator) or the picture in Mark 6:27 of a 


low-ranking underling: “The king (Herod), immediately sent a guard 
(spekoulatora).... He went and decapitated him (John) in the prison, brought 
the head on a platter, and gave it to the young woman.” Etymologically, a 
speculator is one who looks (from afar), observes, then a scout, spy, explorer; 
finally, one who brings news, a messenger, courier. Since these men are always 
near the prince, waiting for his mail to be ready, they become bodyguards 
(Tacitus, Hist. 2.11; Suetonius, Claud. 35) and are called upon to perform quite 
varied services. In the imperial army, the speculatores perform different 
functions than in the pretorian guard (CIL III, 1650); they are attached to the 
headquarters staff of the provincial governor, under the orders of an optio (CIL 
14137) with the rank of principalis. In a given legion (CIL VI, 3358: 
“speculator exercitus Britannici”) they constituted a “schola speculatorum” 
(ibid. II, 3524). 

As underlings who were available for all sorts of assignments, 
spekoulatores could carry out an execution. M. J. Lagrange compares Mark 
6:27 to the Hebrew rasim, runner-bodyguards who sometimes served as 
executioners; thus “the king (Saul) said to the runners who were with him, 
“Turn around and put to death the priests of Yahweh’ ” (1 Sam 22:17; cf. 2 Kgs 
10:25). This meaning of speculator is current in the first century in Latin 
authors: “The centurion in charge of the execution ordered the guard to sheathe 
his sword (condere gladium speculatorem jubet) and led the prisoner back” 
(Seneca, Ira 1.18.4); “During the civil war, a master who was on the list of the 
proscribed was hidden by his slave, who put the rings of the condemned man on 
his fingers and his clothing on his back. He presented himself thus to the police 
(speculatoribus occurrit), saying that he asked nothing more than that they 
should carry out their orders and stretched out his neck to them” (Seneca, Ben. 
3.25). So also in the acts of the martyrs. At the moment of his execution, St. 
Paul prayed in Hebrew, and while he was praying, “as the spekoulator relieved 
him of his head, milk spurted into the soldier’s garments” (hos de apetinaxen 
autou ho spekoulator tén kephalén, gala epytisen eis tous chitonas tou 
stratiotou, Mart. Paul 5; ed. Lipsius, p. 115, 17). In the Acts of Appian, the 
spekoulator could be a speculator Augusti, i.e., a member of the imperial 
bodyguards, chosen from the pretorian cohort. 

So we must classify the spekoulator of Mark 6:27, a biblical hapax, as one 
of the Latinisms of the Second Gospel. 


mpavia8eia, mpaiic, tpavtns 
praypatheia, moderation, mildness, leniency; prays, moderate, mild, lenient; 
praytés, moderation, mildness, leniency 


praupatheia, TDNT 5.939; EDNT 3.146; MM 534; L&N 88.59; BAGD 698 | 
praus, S 4239; TDNT 6.645-651; EDNT 3.146—-147; NIDNTT 2.256—264; MM 
534; L&N 88.60; BDF §826, 47(4); BAGD 698-699 | prautes, S 4240; TDNT 
6.645-651; EDNT 3.146-147; NIDNTT 2.256—259; MM 534; L&N 88.59; BDF 
8826, 47(4); BAGD 699; ND 4.170 


These terms, which have no etymology, are used relatively little in the 
inscriptions and are exceptional in the papyri; they belong to the literary 
language, where they have a rather curious semantic evolution. To be sure, their 
meaning has to do with mildness, but that definition is rather loose. 

Praos, a word that is not found in Homer, appears for the first time in 
Herodotus, but it is the verb prayno that is originally most used. In Ps.-Homer, 
H. Hermes 1.417, Apollo, who is angry, lets himself be calmed by the lyre; in 
Hesiod, patient mules are tamed (Hesiod, Op. 797; Th. 254). Xerxes seeks to 
calm his team (Aeschylus, Pers. 190; cf. Xenophon, Eq. 9.10: calm a horse); 
Darius counsels Atossa to calm their son with gentle words. In medicine, 
prayno expresses the diminution of evil: “the fever lessened.” 

In the classical period, praotés, a calm and soothing disposition, is 
contrasted with rage and savagery (Plato, Symp. 197 d). It implies moderation 
(Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1125 b), which permits reconciliation (Chilon, in Stobaeus 
4.7.24; vol. 4, p. 255). Solon makes it a precept: “Be mild toward your own” 
(pros isthi, Stobaeus 3.1.72; vol. 3, p. 115). Hero is a beneficent sovereign who 
is “full of mildness toward the citizens” (Pindar, Pyth. 3.71); and for the first 
time the kindnesses of this quality are specified: Jason, exuding affable words 
with a mild voice, set forth the bases of a conciliating debate (Pyth. 4.136). The 
praotés of the Spartan general Brasidas gained everyone’s sympathy. 

In the orators, praotés becomes a leniency and an indulgence — which is not 
without naivete — that is characteristic of the natural goodness of the Athenians. 
Andocides, for example, owes his impunity to the Athenians and their lack of 
leisure (Lysias, C. Andoc. 34); “The leniency of your character, Athenians, 
gives great help to the guilty” (Demosthenes, C. Mid. 184; cf. Embassy 104; C. 
Timocr. 51); “Will their impudent and criminal acts find leniency with you?” 
This forbearance, which implies mutual aid between associates, is the mark and 
the virtue of a political regime: “In a democracy, there is more mildness (than 
in an oligarchy)”; laws are rigorously established, but “in punishment there is 
more leniency than the laws ordain.” Also, praotés is synonymous with 
“moderation”; it makes rulers more accommodating and humane. “I want to 
urge you ... to try mildness and humaneness.... Harshness (chalepotés) is 
painful for those who practice it and those who suffer it; praotés is well 
esteemed with humans and all other living beings” (Isocrates, Phil. 116); it 


“mellows” all relations (Isocrates, Paneg. 47; cf. 102; Xenophon, Cyr. 2.1.29) 
between citizens (Plato, Resp. 2.375 c) even while it remains implacable toward 
enemies (Tim. 18 a). Thus praotés spreads throughout the land (Isocrates, Evag. 
49, 67; Hel. 37) and even adversaries are won over (Xenophon, Ages. 1.1.20). 
In AD 41, Emperor Claudius asks the Alexandrians to live with the Jews in 
mutual kindness: “If both sides will abstain from these things and live with 
mildness and philanthropy toward each other” (ean touton apostantes 
amphoteroi meta praotétos kai philanthropeias tés pros allélous zén etheléséte, 
P.Lond. 1912, 101). 

Since praotés is opposed to roughness and severity, corrects violence and 
the excesses of tyranny, and moves judges and the powerful to clemency, it 
became a constant epithet for the emperor, kings, and high officials. Agrippa 
considered it to be a trait of royalty more than a virtue (Josephus, Ant. 19.334). 
Plato attributed it to the kings of Atlantis (Critias 120 e); Agesilaus was 
indulgent toward private offenses and very mild toward his friends (Xenophon, 
Ages. 11.6.10; cf. 2). At Syracuse, Hiero II “settled the situation with such 
moderation (praos) and generosity that the Syracusans ... made him their 
general” (Polybius 1.8.4). Ptolemy VI Philometor, more than anyone else, was 
mild and good (Polybius 39.7.3; with Philip V, this meekness was a mere 
facade, 10.26.1). Demetrius had “a certain praotés that drew all hearts toward 
him” (Diodorus Siculus 19.81.4; cf. 11.67.3). According to Philodemus of 
Gadara, the praotés of the good king, who does not take vengeance for plots, 
wins sympathy. 

With Plato and Aristotle the contours of praotés come into focus. The 
former sees it as a quality of the good person (Leg. 5.731 d); the latter makes it 
a virtue, contrasting it with wrath and vengeance; the praos is inclined to 
forgive (Eth. Nic. 4.11.1125.; Rh. 2.3.1380; Ps.-Aristotle, Mag. Mor. 2.7.1108). 
Praotés is without hatred and spitefulness (Plato, Resp. 6.500 a) and moderates 
the punishment of offenses (Leg. 9.863 d). But — and this is a notable 
innovation — the praos keeps his serenity in all the misfortunes that come his 
way, bearing them calmly and patiently: the wise man, if he happens to lose a 
son, a brother, wealth, “bears it as mildly as possible.” In a privileged fashion, 
the teacher learns praotés by remaining patient in the face of the errors and 
objections of his interlocutors: “Only put more mildness into your teaching so 
as not to force me to abandon it.” 

Menander shows how Cnemon, who is awkward and surly (chalepos, 
dyskolos), became accommodating; his praotés is the victory of goodwill. But 
in Plutarch “praotés has the place of honor” to an exceptional degree, as J. de 
Romilly puts it. He praises it in almost all his heroes and states that 
“deliberateness and mildness are the essential qualities of the statesman and are 


passed on to him by reason and education” (Cor. 15.4). Nicocles had said, 
“Temperament alone does not make sovereigns severe or mild.... Have less 
confidence in my mildness than in your virtue” (Isocrates, Nic. 3.55), and 
Epictetus 3.20.9 emphasizes that the trainer exercises the athlete’s patience, 
calmness, and mildness (to anektikon, to aorgéton, to praon). Likewise animals 
are taught to remain calm and docile, barbarians are “tamed” when they are 
made milder (exeprayne, Plutarch, De Alex. fort. 330 a), and honest people 
learn to maintain their serenity: “the person who is accustomed to apply himself 
to affairs with flexibility and moderation is very mild and agreeable in his 
dealings with other people” (eukolotatos ... kai praotatos, De tranq. anim. 
7.468 e; cf. De frat. amor. 17.488 b). This implies submission to reason (De 
cohib. ira 1.453b-—c), moderation of the passions (praotés pathdon, De prof. in 
virt. 83 e; cf. 78 b; 80 b—c), and self-mastery (Fab. 17.7). But then this balance 
between insensitivity and cruelty (De virt. mor. 445 a) is a virtue that is put 
between courage and justice (ibid. 2.441 b), and even a divine virtue, superior 
to purely intellectual qualities. 

The praos has a mild look (Plutarch, De cohib. ira 6.456 a), a smiling 
countenance (4.455 a—b), a soft voice (Xenophon, Symp. 1.10), a tranquil 
demeanor (praotés poreias, Per. 5.1; Fab. 17.7); is accommodating and affable 
(Aristides 23.1), courteous (Alex. 58.8), charming and gracious (Ages. 20.7; 
Aem. 3.6), but also quiet and reserved (De frat. amor. 16.487 c), and at the 
same time easygoing and welcoming toward all (Praec. ger. rei publ. 32.823 f). 
His character is conciliatory. He does not like quarrels (Lyc. 25.4) and remains 
patient as Socrates was toward a shrewish wife and stupid children (Cat. Mai. 
20.3). In the event of a misunderstanding, he is not slow to be reconciled (De 
frat. amor. 18.489 c). His simple and affable ways (Conv. sept. sap. 3.148 d) 
may captivate opponents (De frat. amor. 16.487 c; cf. Luc. 29.6; Pomp. 33.2); 
this is the triumph of praotés, because “the characteristic of mildness, pardon, 
and reconciliation, is to lift up, save, spare, fortify” (De cohib. ira 10.458 c). 

Philo had already emphasized most of these traits, but meekness was not 
really part of his theological vocabulary (he preferred hémerotés). The virtue of 
praotés is put in action with peace and calmness (Philo, Moses 1.328, 2.279; 
hésyché te kai prads, Creation 81) and moderation that come easier with age, 
when the passions are more tamed (103, epieikeia kai praotés; cf. Dio Cassius 
55.12). Thus it presupposes self-mastery (Sacr. Abel and Cain 27) and 
translates into a friendly look and a soft voice (Moses 1.331; Abraham 153). 
Philo emphasizes tranquility, affability, and a sort of mellowness; the virtue is 
not to be impassible to or thrown into convulsions by misfortune, but to 
moderate one’s feelings, to “lighten the weight of events in quietness and calm” 
(hésyché kai praos, Abraham 257). The fat from the breast of the sacrificial 


victims, which is reserved for the priests, symbolizes “gentle mildness” (Spec. 
Laws 1.145). Masters are gentle with servants (Decalogue 167). Prudence 
“takes care to remain in kindness, mildness, and affability” (tén eumené kai 
praeian kai hileon, Alleg. Interp. 1.66). This discretion was that shown by 
Macro in reprimanding Gaius quietly and mildly (hésyché kai prads), bending 
over to speak in his ear so that no one else would hear (Philo, To Gaius 43). We 
might also say that this is God’s discretion. 

In light of the secular parallels, it is not surprising that the OT attributed 
praytés to Moses (Num 12:3; Sir 45:4; cf. Josephus, Ant. 3.97, 316) to David 
(Ps 132:1), to Artaxerxes (Esth 5:1 e), to the high priest Onias (2 Macc 15:12), 
and to the Messiah. It is surprising, however, to see the LXX uses prays and 
praytés exclusively to translate the Hebrew words ‘Gndw, ‘ani, ‘nawah, ‘anah, 
always expressing humility and abasement; prays is even synonymous with 
tapeinos (Isa 26:6; cf. Sir 10:14) to the point that unlike chréstotés, praytés is 
never attributed to God. This new meaning appears in the first occurrence of the 
term, regarding Moses, who was “very prays (Hebrew dandw), the most prays 
man on earth” (Num 12:3). This can hardly have to do with “non-violence” — 
since the mediator of the covenant, in resisting Pharaoh’s oppression, had killed 
an Egyptian (Exod 2:12) — rather, it means a religious quality involving radical 
submission to God and modesty in dealings with other people. As it happens, 
Moses shows “clemency” by praying for his sister Miriam when she is stricken 
with leprosy after plotting against him. It is worth noting that apart from Dan 
4:19 (a soft voice), the OT never uses prays with a secular meaning. The praeis 
are the “humble of the earth” (Job 24:4), the abased, the poor, exploited by the 
wicked, to whom they have to give in. Therefore they are blessed by God (Zeph 
3:12), who teaches them (Ps 25:9; cf. Matt 11:25), saves them (Ps 76:9; 147:6; 
149:4), relieves them on the day of misfortune (Ps 94:13, prayno), and finally 
“toppling the thrones of princes makes the praeis sit in their stead” (Sir 10:14; 
cf. Luke 1:51-53). These “humble possess the land” (Ps 37:11) and rejoice to 
hear Yahweh’s praise (Ps 34:2). These, then, are religious people, whose 
outstanding model will be the Messiah-King, who appears not proudly on a 
noble war-horse but “humble, mounted on an ass,” to enter his capital (Zech 
9:9; cf. Matt 21:5). 

OT praytés is perfect submission to the divine will (Ps 132:1), and the Lord 
loves the combination of faithfulness and meekness (Sir 1:27; 45:4) that 
characterizes his people. In contrast to prideful exaltation, these folk always 
remain modest (Sir 10:28); if a poor person accosts them, they reply gently (Sir 
4:8); if a woman expresses herself with modesty, her husband is no common 
mortal (Sir 36:23)! This absence of any immoderation characterized Onias, “of 
modest bearing and gentle manner (praon de ton tropon), distinguished in his 


speech and gifted from childhood with all the practices of virtue” (2 Macc 
15:12). A person who conducts himself in that manner is loved by all people 
who are accepted by God (Sir 3:17). This is no longer a matter of self-mastery 
or of reining in one’s anger, but of a heart disposition and comportment 
characterized by restraint and modesty. It is the distinctive mark of souls that 
belong to God and “fear” him, have a sense of his transcendence and of their 
own poverty. Having been tested, they have acquired an approachable manner, 
measured speech, reserved attitudes. Their praytés is not so much mildness as 
indulgence (French mansuétude). The Latin word mansuetudo derives from 
mansuesco, literally, “accustom to the hand,” hence “tame”; so mansuetudo, 
“taming,” came to mean serene receptiveness, as opposed to impetuosity or 
insolence, hostility or gruffness. It is in a way the docile and respectful attitude 
of a servant toward his master, always ready to submit. 

If the NT heightens and focuses these essential meanings, it does not change 
them by making praytés a major Christian virtue. It is notable that this noun is 
unknown in the Gospels and the adjective prays is found only in Matt (and at 1 
Pet 3:4), but with remarkable significance: “Blessed are the praeis, because 
they shall inherit the earth.” This is a resumption of Ps 37:11, where praeis 
translates the Hebrew ‘ndwim. So it means the poor, the small, the persecuted, 
and better — as the Syrians understood — the “humble” in the moral sense. It is 
not the sociological condition that is exalted, but religious submission and 
confidence in God, which translates into patience and mildness. The stable 
happiness of peace and security that is promised them is “possession of the 
land,” not occupation of the land (of promise), the land of Israel in the political 
sense; still less “all the land,” the whole world, but entrance into the kingdom 
of God here below and ultimately in heaven. The “inheritance” here is 
blessedness for the destitute who have looked to God for everything. 

Totally submissive toward God and meek toward people, Jesus presented 
himself as “meek and lowly of heart” (prays kai tapeinos té kardia) and on 
these grounds invites people to receive his teaching (Matt 11:29). Thus he 
reveals his innermost soul, but he also takes up a tradition that is constant from 
Pindar and Isocrates and that attributes praytés to teachers. Far from being 
despotic, the Master must be patient and discreet toward his students lest he 
discourage or offend them; in his condescension he puts himself on their level 
and answers their problems, being at their service. At the entrance of the 
Messiah-King into his capital on Palm Sunday, Matt 21:5 quotes Zech 9:9 — 
“Your king comes to you, humble (prays, Hebrew ‘ani), mounted on the foal of 
an ass,” the mount of the poor, and not on a horse, the warrior’s noble mount. 

Using a bold metaphor, 1 Pet 3:4, addressing Christians, appeals to “the 
secret person, the one of the heart, in the incorruptibility of a meek and calm 


spirit.” These women are to accept the dependency they are in vis-a-vis their 
husbands, whom they hope to convert to the faith (cf. the beatitude of the meek, 
Matt 5:4), with the help of the meekness that disarms opponents (2 Tim 2:25), 
according to Israel’s experience (Ps 149:4—5). Aware of their weakness, docile, 
and submissive, these Christian women are “poor” folk who know no bitter 
zeal. They are often mistreated, even insulted, but they remain peaceful (Titus 
3:2) and disposed to forgive (2 Cor 10:1; Gal 6:1). Like the Messiah, they 
neither dispute nor cry out (Matt 11:29; 12:19). Thus they imitate the Suffering 
Servant and obtain the victory of good over evil. 

As for praytés (eleven times in the epistles), it is first of all the 
characteristic of the apostle. “What do you want? Shall I come to you with a 
rod, or with love and in a spirit of meekness?” (€ en agapé pneumati te 
praytétos) is almost a quotation of Job 37:13, where God’s will is realized 
either by the rod (Hebrew séhef) or by lovingkindness (hesed) linked with 
justice; but St. Paul links praytés and agapé. If the rhabdos (rod), used for 
punishment, symbolizes Israelite and Greek education, the apostle’s love is that 
of a father, without violence, all gentleness and serenity; it persuades rather 
than rails. Moreover, it is not the man who commands; St. Paul exhorts “by the 
meekness and gentleness of Christ” (dia tés praytétos kai epieikeias tou 
Christou), setting these opposite submission, because praytés disarms 
opponents. 

This meekness is poured out into the hearts of all Christians by the Holy 
Spirit, and it is what maintains unity and harmony between all members of the 
community: “I urge you ... to lead a life worthy of the calling that you have 
received, in all humility, meekness, and patience; bear with one another with 
love” without grumbling. “You, God’s chosen ones, put on compassion, 
kindness, humility, meekness, patience; bear with one another and forgive one 
another, if anyone has a complaint against another.” So if one member of the 
community “is taken in a fault, you who are spiritual must restore him in a 
spirit of meekness, taking care for yourselves, for you yourselves are also 
capable of being tempted.” 

The praytés of believers cannot be confined to relations with other 
Christians; it has to extend to all people. “Remind the faithful not to slander 
anyone, not to be quarrelsome, but conciliatory (epieikeis), showing constant 
humility toward all people.” This receptiveness toward one’s neighbor, this 
affability, this kindness in relations, which are manifestations of love (agapé), 
must be plain for all to see: “Who among you is wise and understanding? Let 
him show it by good conduct, by acts marked with the humility that belongs to 
wisdom” (en praytéti sophias, Jas 3:13). This then is a characteristic of 


Christian comportment, a touchstone of a person who possesses agapé; such a 
person cannot be other than prays. 

This virtue, which is required in teachers (Matt 11:29) and educators (2 Cor 
10:1; Gal 6:1) because it is persuasive (Matt 5:4), is especially necessary in 
dealings with the undisciplined or refractory: “A servant of the Lord must be 
not combative but affable (€pios) toward all ... instructing opponents with 
humility” (2 Tim 2:25). After all, such people may be acting in good faith, so 
their objections must be accepted with patience, without annoyance. Through 
meekness, which unites humility and clemency (cf. Dio Cassius 48.3; 55.12, 
17), one can remain calm and bring back the errant and the guilty. The aim is to 
save souls, not to triumph over a conquest. This is the same attitude that 1 Pet 
3:15 commands for all believers: “always ready to give an answer to anyone 
who asks the reason for the hope that is in you, always with humility and 
respect.” 

Praypathia (a biblical hapax), which seems to be synonymous with prayteés, 
is commended by St. Paul to Timothy: “Man of God ... pursue righteousness, 
piety, faith, love, constancy, meekness” (1 Tim 6:11), all indispensable virtues 
for the pastor who will be serene, accessible to all, not given to violent reaction, 
fomenting peace. 


mpeoBsia, TpEoPEvw 
presbeia, embassy, delegation; presbeud, to act as ambassador 


presbeia, S 4242; EDNT 3.147-148; NIDNTT 1.192-193, 197; MM 534; L&N 
37.87; BAGD 699 | presbeuo, S 4243; TDNT 6.681-683; EDNT 3.147-148; 
NIDNTT 1.192-194, 197; MM 534; L&N 37.87; BAGD 699 


A presbeutés can be an emissary, a messenger, an envoy (2 Chr 32:31; 1 Macc 
13:21; 14:21, 22, 40; 15:17), like a presbys, hence a mere spokesman; but 
normally, in the Hellenistic period, this was an ambassador in the full sense of 
the word, sent by the Greek cities to each other and to the kings. 

The role of these emissaries could vary — according to P.Cair.Zen. 60, 5, 
there was a “treaty on embassies.” Sometimes they were tools in political 
intrigue, as when some fellow citizens of a claimant to the throne “sent an 
embassy after him (apesteilan presbeian) to say, ‘We do not want this man to 
reign over us’ ”; sometimes they defended financial interests, as at Samos in the 
third century BC, where “the citizens called for an embassy to be sent to 
Antiochus to recover their property and Boulagoras was designated ambassador 
... and performed with absolute zeal and devotion” (SEG I, 366, 9). Usually 


they establish or strengthen good relations between cities and above all 
negotiated treaties of alliance and friendship (1 Macc 4:11; cf. 8:17; 15:17). It is 
in this sense that, finding himself in an inferior position, a king under attack 
“sends an embassy (presbeian aposteilas) to sue for peace.” Examples are 
common. Deut 20:10-12 prescribes: “When you draw near to a city to do battle 
with it, you shall invite it to come to terms ... if it does not make peace with 
you, if it goes to war against you, you shall besiege it,” which Josephus 
paraphrases, “When you are about to go to war, send an embassy and heralds to 
those who are willingly hostile” (mellontas de polemein presbeian kai kérykas 
pempein para tous hekousios polemious, Ant. 4.296). “Trypho knew that Simon 
was on the verge of joining battle with him; he sent him messengers (presbeis)” 
to ask for the money that he claimed Jonathan owed (1 Macc 13:14). Around 
200 Bc, “when the Thracian, commanded by Zoltes, appeared with an army of 
consequence in Scythia, marching against the Greek cities that had submitted to 
Rhemaxos, Agathocles was elected ambassador. He crossed enemy territory, 
passing through a good number of tribes, not shrinking from danger, and he 
persuaded the barbarians not only to do our city no harm but also to track down 
and return all the livestock that had previously been carried off by the pirates.” 

As for the verb presbeud, it is used only twice in the Bible, by St. Paul, who 
uses it for an ambassador of Christ: “On Christ’s behalf, then, we are 
ambassadors (hyper Christou oun presbeuomen), given that God is urging 
through us (di’ hémon). We ask on behalf of Christ, be reconciled to God” (2 
Cor 5:20); “Pray for me that I will be given an open mouth to announce boldly 
the mystery of the gospel, of which I am ambassador in chains” (presbeud en 
halysei, Eph 6:20). The apostle gives himself a title of nobility, for a legate is a 
noteworthy personage, at the top of the military hierarchy, and presbeuon and 
presbeutés are technical terms for imperial legates in the Greek Orient. For 
example, in the second century AD, when Emperor Claudius acknowledges 
receipt of the “gold crown” that a gymnastic club sent him on the occasion of 
his victorious campaign in Britain, his letter ends thus: “The ambassadors were 
(hoi presbeuontes ésan) Tib. Cl. Hermas, Tib. Cl. Cyras, Dion son of Miccalos, 
an Antiochene” (P.Lond. 1178, 14; vol. 3, p. 216). A decree at Thespiae for 
young volunteer soldiers mentions the names of two delegates to the imperial 
authorities: “Envoys from the city (hoi presbeuontes): Eirenaios, Bentios. 
Eirenaios fulfilled this mission for the third time as a volunteer.” 

That the apostle indeed means presbeuo in the full sense of the word is 
proven by the very way in which he describes his mission: (a) hyper Christou, 
on behalf of Christ (cf. I.Priene 108, 164: “he served as ambassador on behalf 
of the township” — epresbeusen hyper tou démou, 129 Bc; Dittenberger, Syl. 
591, 5; 656, 15; 805, 7: “having often served as ambassador on behalf of his 


country” — presbeusanta pollakis hyper tés patridos); hence, not in the Lord’s 
place, but in his service; (b) the justification of this mission: “seeing that God 
exhorts through us.” The sovereign speaks through his ambassador (di’ hémon; 
cf. 1 Macc 10:51; Eph 6:19, en anoixei tou stomatos mou); the credit given the 
ambassador’s words corresonds with the authority of the sovereign. Paul is not 
the one who matters — he does not act in his own name, and his message does 
not originate with himself — he represents Christ, and when he speaks, his 
words are to be taken as coming from God; (c) the goal of the apostolic 
embassy is to offer reconciliation with God, and Paul begs his hearers to accept 
this offer. Ambassadors (hoi presbeuontes) inform (1 Macc 14:21; I.Delos 175, 
2) in the same terms with which they have been instructed (1 Macc 10:51). 


TpPOBGAAW 


proballo, to bring or put forward, present; to bud 


proballo, S 4261; EDNT 3.152; MM 537; L&N 23.195; BAGD 702 


At Ephesus, the Jews in the midst of the mob “pushed Alexander to the fore” 
(proballonton auton, Acts 19:33). This meaning — “bring forth, present” — 
recurs constantly in the papyri and the inscriptions. “I had the misfortune of 
being nominated by the citizens as grain commissioner, although I was not of 
age to take on this leitourgia ... | was put forward by certain persons who were 
acting out of jealousy” (P.Mich. 23, 3; third century BC); “You were wrong to 
nominate us for the office of kténarchos” (SB 10202); “Having been officially 
presented by the inhabitants of the town for the above-mentioned jobs.” 

In the Lxx, the physical meaning “bring out, cast forward” is seen when the 
third Maccabee brother “stuck out his tongue as soon as they asked” (to cut it 
off, 2 Macc 7:10); when twenty youths throw themselves against the wall, when 
Razis “tore out his own entrails, took them with both hands, and threw them at 
the mob.” But in Judg 14:12, 13, 16, Samson sets forth a riddle. 

None of these texts is analogous to the use of proballo in the parable of the 
Fig Tree, Luke 21:30. Where Mark 13:28 and Matt 24:32 have “when the 
leaves have come out” (ekphye), Luke reads “when they have put forth.” 
Clearly this verb has a very wide range of meaning, and only the context can 
provide specificity. Here we must translate “when they are already budding.” 
The agricultural parallels from the first century have been cited. With respect to 
plants that flower and give off fragrances, Dioscorides, Mat. Med. 2.205: “in 
the summer it produces a milky-white flower” (therous de galaktinon anthos 
proballei); 4.50: “in the autumn the leaves produce a smell” (proballei de kata 


to phthinoporon ta phylla tragou osmén); Josephus, Ant. 4.226: “if the plants 
produce fruit before the fourth year” (an karpon probalé ta phyta); Epictetus 
1.15.7: “Nothing great is produced suddenly, since it is not so even with the 
grape and the fig. If you said to me now, ‘I want a fig,’ I would answer that it 
takes time. Let the flowers appear first, then the fruit (eita probalé ton karpon), 
and finally let it ripen.” Since this meaning is not attested in the papyri, we 
must conclude that it belongs to literary Greek, where its usage attests to a 
traditional rhetorical topos. 


TpOPiBACa 


probibazo, to instigate 


probibazo, S 4264; EDNT 3.153; MM 538; L&N 33.299; BAGD 703 


It is difficult to pin down the meaning of this NT hapax. When Herodias asks for 
the head of John the Baptist, Matt 14:8 specifies probibastheisa hypo tés métros 
autés. This is usually taken to mean “urged on by her mother”; but the two 
occurrences in the LXX mean inculcate, instill in the mind (Exod 35:4, hiphil of 
the Hebrew yarah; Deut 6:7, piel of the Hebrew sdnan), and this is the meaning 
retained by F. Field. Even though it is attested by only a single Byzantine 
papyrus (P.Lond. 1708, 262), it will do here, with the idea being “upon her 
mother’s instigation.” Support comes from Musonius, replying to the objection 
“Ts it not unreasonable for a man who is capable of influencing the young to 
study philosophy (probibazein neous eis philosophian) to work the earth or 
busy himself with manual labor?” (ed. C. E. Lutz, frag. 11, p. 82, 23). 


These terms present no difficulty for interpreters. With some exceptions, they 
indicate a positive disposition, goodwill; the Koine usually uses them in the 
heightened sense of eagerness and ardor. This is the nuance when Eleazar 
declares: “I will prove worthy of my age, leaving to the young a noble example 
by dying well, willingly and generously, for the venerable and holy laws.” 
Rather frequently one of these terms is used for the eager welcome in store 
for certain persons (Tob 7:8; Josephus, Life 142: foreigners welcomed at 
Tarichaea; T. Job 11.1), for a teaching, for events (Philo, Abraham 246), for 
petitions: “Whereas King Attalus ... gave an eager welcome to our requests 
(epakousas prothymos ta axioumena) and sent the city 18,000 silver drachmas 
for the teaching of the children.” In various contexts, the nuance ranges from 
simple goodwill to cordiality to devotion to zeal; but almost always there is an 


element of fervor, even enthusiasm (Diodorus Siculus 19.91.5), and in any 
event generosity — at least in biblical Greek. 

In Sir 45:23, Phineas “by the goodness of his generous soul (en agathotéti 
prothymias psychés autou) obtained pardon for Israel,” and in 2 Chr 29:31: “All 
those who were generous of heart (pas prothymos té kardia) brought whole 
burnt offerings.” It is in this sense that the Lord contrasts the weak flesh with 
the pneuma prothymon (Mark 14:38; Matt 26:41); this ardor or eagerness of 
spirit is that of the apostles, who were resolved to remain faithful to Christ 
through whatever dangers might come; but in the presence of these dangers, the 
fragility of their “flesh” (sarx) became evident. 

The four occurrences of prothymia in 2 Cor 8:11, 12, 19; 9:2 all have to do 
with the spontaneity, quickness, and generosity of heart evidenced in the 
Corinthians’ willingness to contribute to the collection for the saints at 
Jerusalem, a benevolent deed, but he urges them to translate this basic good 
intention (hé prothymia tou thelein) into action. In fact, all the texts insist that 
prothymia is active, puts intentions into effect (cf. P.Oxy. 2190, 6: “I did 
something worthy of the good intention” — axion ti tés prothymias epraxa; first 
century AD); it must be deployed, demonstrated. In the fifth century AD, an 
Athenian decree honors the Samians “for their good conduct and their 
eagemess to do as much good as possible”; “carrying out the appointment with 
all eagerness” (meta pasas prothymias tan apodexim poioumena, Dittenberger, 
Syl. 532, 6; third century Bc; I. Bulg. 659, 21; 2264, 7); a decree from the same 
period honors three ambassadors sent to Zalmodegicos, king of the Getae, 
because they “demonstrated limitless zeal (pasan prothymian paraschomenoi) 
and brought back more than sixty hostages” (SEG XVIII, 288, 9). It is not so 
much a matter of spontaneity (Ep. Arist. 226), or even ardor and zeal (ibid. 20; 
Josephus, Ant. 4.42), but of practical submission, loyal obedience to orders. 
Lysimachos acknowledges: “the people obeyed willingly”; likewise Attalus at 
Amlada, granting freedom to the hostages: “Since I have seen that you were 
sorry for your former offenses and that you submitted willingly to the orders of 
our government”; a dioikétés writes to a subordinate: “It does not seem 
impossible if you devote yourselves wholeheartedly to the matters.” In AD 68, 
the prefect Tiberius Julius Alexander prescribes: “I want the people to be 
zealous in farming.” 

If we keep in mind that most of these occurrences are found in honorific 
decrees, and that a certain number of them have religious meanings, we must 
conclude that Hellenistic prothymia is not only a widely used term, but a noble 
word that honors its possessor and is especially well-suited for functionaries, 
for public officials. We should place 1 Pet 5:2 in this context: “Shepherd the 
flock of God that is among you not out of compulsion (anankastos) but 


willingly (hekousios), not for shameful gain but out of devotion (prothymds).” 
Prothymia here is spontaneous, disinterested, not “calculating,” as with 
Athenodoros of Rhodes, who “gave very devoted help to the grain 
commissioners, advancing money to them interest-free,” or people who “lend 
willingly and eagerly, with no intention of receiving anything back other than 
the capital” (Philo, Virtues 83). Prothymia describes not only the way one acts, 
but the spirit that inspires the action. It is the quality of a prince (Spec. Laws 
4.170) and a benefactor. 


TPOKOTN, TPOKOATH 
prokopé, progress; prokopto, to progress, advance 


prokope, S 4297; TDNT 6.703—719; EDNT 3.157—158; NIDNTT 2.128, 130- 
131; MM 542; L&N 13.57; BAGD 707 | prokopto, S 4298; TDNT 6.703—719; 
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67.118; BDF §308; BAGD 707-708; ND 2.95, 4.36 


The substantive is unknown in classical Greek and the verb in the Lxx. Both 
mean literally a move forward, an extension, and are used most often in the 
figurative sense of progress, growth, advancement. 

The meaning is often neutral (“Night has advanced; day is near”), 
sometimes pejorative (heretics will constantly get worse — prokopsousin epi to 
cheiron — in the direction of impiety, 2 Tim 2:16); but usually it has to do with 
improvement and success. Philip, prefect of Jerusalem, learns that Judas 
Maccabeus was progressing little by little (Aata mikron eis prokopén 
erchomenon) and that his successes were becoming more and more frequent. 
This is the most common meaning of prokopto in the epistolary papyri, where 
the writer expresses the hope that his correspondent will be well and will 
prosper: errdsthai se euchomai kai prokoptein; and it is in this sense of 
continual and effective advancement in knowledge and in morals that we read 
Gal 1:14 — “Progressing in Judaism more than most of those of my age in my 
nation, surpassing them in zeal for the traditions of my ancestors.” 

Such progress becomes generally known and draws more and more esteem 
from those who know about it. Likewise, the arrest and trial of Paul turned out 
“rather for the advancement of the gospel, for throughout the praetorium and 
everywhere else, my chains have become well-known in Christ, and most of the 
brethren, encouraged in the Lord ... are proclaiming the word with increased 
boldness.” In Phil 1:25, the apostle’s presence should contribute to Christians’ 
progress and joy in the faith. This moral and religious meaning is ever clearer in 


1 Tim 4:15 — “Let your progress be manifest to all.” Thanks to his training 
(verses 7-8), Timothy will no longer be seen as an inexperienced novice; he 
will progress continually. 

Scholars traditionally mention that prokopé is a technical term in Stoic 
philosophy, and it is indeed true that this term is used for a person’s moral and 
spiritual evolution. According to Chrysippus, the sage is a person who is 
progressing (prokopton) from folly to wisdom, from vice to virtue. But if the 
Stoa contributed greatly to the spread of this term in the first century and used it 
for moral values (hé prokopé pros aretén, Epictetus 1.4.3 ff.), this usage cannot 
be said to have influenced the NT writers, at least not directly, because the idea 
of prokopé was so generally current without reference to origin or technical 
signification. Thus Philo — who was knowledgeable about contemporary 
philosophy — defines moral progress as “that which is incomplete and strives 
for completion,” and distinguishes two or three classes of people: the perfect 
person (ton teleion) and the one who is progressing morally (ton prokoptonta) 
have a strong and ardent desire for the good and already share in the divine 
fixity and stability (Dreams 2.234—237); “for the wicked (ton phaulon), God is 
Lord and Master; for those who are progressing and improving (ton en 
prokopais kai beltidsesi) he is God; but for the best and most perfect (ton d’ 
ariston kai teleiotaton), he is Lord and God” (Change of Names 19). If the 
capability for improvement and perfection (Post. Cain 78) never disappears 
(Husbandry 166; cf. Cleanthes, in Stobaeus, vol. 2, p. 65, 10), “all progress 
depends on God” (Alleg. Interp. 2.93; cf. P.Lund II, 1, 4 = SB 8088). 

Epictetus sensibly observes: “It is ridiculous to imagine that one can 
progress in things that one knows nothing about” (2.17.4). Moreover, it is 
commonplace to keep track of progress in scientific knowledge, in moral 
education, and in the assimilation of wisdom. Ben Sirach says, “Progress came 
to me through wisdom.” Philo repeats that study and instruction make for 
progress toward perfection, and Josephus notes that wisdom produced progress 
in Daniel, Mishael, and Abednego (sophias en prokopé genomenous, Ant. 
10.189). It is in this sense that “Jesus grew in wisdom and in stature with God 
and with men.” We may cite this eulogy for a young citizen of Istropolis: “he 
laid a foundation for himself, progressing in stature and advancing toward 
godliness” (hypestésato té te hélikia prokopton kai proagomenos eis to 
theosebein, Dittenberger, Syl. 708, 18; first century Bc). And we might add this 
epitaph from Aphrodisia: “children who departed in the midst of progress.” 


TPOMETNSC 
propeteés, recklessly hasty, impulsive (with overtones of injustice) 


propetes, S 4312; EDNT 3.160; MM 544; L&N 88.98; BAGD 709 


Certainty is impossible in translating the two NT occurrences of this adjective. 
At the riot at Ephesus, the clerk asks his fellow citizens to do nothing propetes 
(méden propetes prassein, Acts 19:36), and according to 2 Tim 3:4, people in 
the last days will be prodotai, propeteis. Literally, the term means “fallen 
forward,” hence “inclined toward.” Figuratively, it expresses lack of control or 
quickness, in either a favorable or a pejorative sense; in the latter case, it means 
reckless precipitousness. 

The adjective, unknown in the papyri, is used in the Lxx only by the 
Wisdom writers for prattlers who talk without thinking, but the fact that they 
are abominated and promised ruin indicates that this is one of the gravest sins 
of speech; moreover, propetés does not exactly match the original Hebrew. 

With respect to action, the proteteis are those who are impulsive, who get 
carried away — like a bolting horse (cf. proalés, Sir 30:8) — who cannot reason 
soundly and who make themselves known by their violence, people who wreck 
everything, who take wild chances. The Greeks grouped them with the reckless 
and the bold: hoi thraseis propeteis (Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 3.10.1116); “giving 
free rein to your recklessness and boldness” (té sautou propeteia kai thrasytéti, 
Demosthenes, C. Andr. 22.63); “the Romans showed more boldness and 
daring” (tharraledteron kai propetesteron, Polybius 3.102.11; contrasted with 
the prudence and circumspection of their adversaries); “quick to rush at 
everyone” (Xenophon, Cyr. 1.4.4, contrasted with aidous); “Cleitos, a bold and 
reckless young man” (thrasys te kai propetés neanias, Josephus, Life 170); 
“Herod had enough self-control not to do something rash (tou mé propetes ti 
poiésai) under the influence of passion.” At the beginning of the third century, a 
tax collector complains that his methods are criticized as unjust and violent 
(prepetos epi tauta, P.Oxy. 3028, 7). 

In light of these usages, we should understand the propeteis in 2 Tim 3:4 to 
be frenzied and unjust; and the Ephesian rioters are warned against not 
“reckless precipitousness” but uncontrolled or ill-considered aggression. 


TPOOKAPTEPEM, TPOOKAPTEPNOIG 
proskartereo, to be firm, endure, persevere, remain faithful to a person or a 
task; proskarterésis, constancy, diligence, perseverance, persistence 


proskartereo, S 4342; TDNT 3.618-619; EDNT 3.172; NIDNTT 2.767—768; 
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Given the Koine’s love for compound forms and its tendency to reinforce the 
expressivity of words, we might think that proskartereo would hardly differ 
from plain kartereo — “be firm and courageous, endure,” even “persevere” (2 


Macc 7:17), which is the meaning of proskartered in Tob 5:8 (in &). When 


Moses commands the explorers of Canaan, “Be courageous” (Num 13:20), the 
LXX uses proskarterésantes to translate the hiphil of the Hebrew hdzaq. 

Nevertheless, the usage of proskartereo (usually with the dative) shows new 
connotations, whether of remaining faithfully attached to a person or of 
applying oneself exclusively to a certain thing, devoting oneself to it tirelessly. 
In the first case, Simon the sorceror, after being baptized, stuck close to Philip 
(én proskarteron to Philippo, Acts 8:13); the centurion Cornelius calls one of 
the soldiers who is in his service. We may compare Mark 3:9, where Jesus asks 
his disciples “that a boat be kept ready for him” (hina ploiarion proskarteré 
auto), i.e., at his disposal, so that he may use it when he wants. 

According to Rom 13:6, the tax officials constantly apply themselves to 
their task (eis auto touto proskarterountes). This diligence is already clear in 
Daniel, where the two elders frequent the house of Joakim (houtoi 
prosekarteroun en té oikia Ioakim, Sus 6, Theodotion) and is not rare in the 
papyri: “The little one greets you; she is diligent in her studies” (aspazetai se hé 
meikra kai proskarterei tois mathémasi, P.Brem. 63, 24). It is always a matter 
of persevering, not letting up, as is seen in the technical use of the verb in the 
legal vocabulary: the defendant and the complainant are at the disposition of the 
court until the final settlement of the suit, as in this summons from 104/5: “Let 
them keep themselves at the disposition of the court of the same governor until 
my claim against them is satisfied.” Thus proskerterésis has a connotation of 
waiting without lapse, but with a nuance of stubbornness, like that of the tribe 
of Ephraim besieging Bethel (Josephus, Ant. 5.130), and finally the verb refers 
to the exertion of great efforts, especially in military language: “Epaminondas 
bade his soldiers hold fast” (Xenophon, Hell. 7.5.14); “the soldiers, by 
persevering (or “with great effort,” proskarterésantes) dislodged four stone 
blocks” (Josephus, War 6.27); “the others pursued the operations with all their 
might” (Polybius 1.55.4; cf. Achilles Tatius 1.10.7: “if she remains obstinate, 
do not use force,” kan men proskarteré, episches tén bian). 

These components should be kept in mind when we look at the five NT texts 
that remark on or call for perseverance in prayer. The idea is constant diligence, 
effort that never lets up, confident waiting for results; and several times these 


characteristics are emphasized by the periphrastic construction of the participle 
with the imperfect of the verb to be, showing continuity and suggesting 
perseverance that does not falter or fail: “these were all persevering with one 
accord in prayer” (houtoi pantes ésan proskarterountes homothymadon té 
proseuché). When the apostles refuse to wait on tables so that they may devote 
themselves to prayer and the ministry of the word (Acts 6:4), their dedication 
has connotations of exclusivity. The application of the verb proskartereo to 
prayer, a usage without parallel in secular Greek and in the Lxx, is original to 
the NT authors; its frequency points as much to an actual state of affairs in the 
primitive church as to an apostolic demand. It is regrettable that the theological 
treatises on prayer did not explore the richness of the meaning of this 
expression, because it is the apostolic translation of the Master’s precept “that 
they ought always to pray ... and never lose heart” (to dein pantote 
proseuchesthai ... kai mé enkakein, Luke 18:1; cf. 1 Thess 5:17). 

The substantive proskarterésis, “constancy, diligence, persistence” 
(Philodemus of Gadara, Rh. 1.11), unknown in the papyri, is a biblical hapax 
describing Christian prayer; it should be understood as having the same 
richness of meaning as the corresponding verb: “Live a life of prayer and 
supplication; pray always, in the Spirit. Keep at it with tireless perseverance 
(eis auto agrypnountes en pasé proskarterései), with intercessions for all the 
saints” (Eph 6:18). The word is found again in Jewish acts of emancipation at 
Panticapaeum in AD 80 in a rather enigmatic formula: chdris is tén proseuchén 
thopeias te kai proskarteréseds; also choris tou proskarterein té proseuché 
epitropeuouseés tés synagogés ton Ioudaion kai theon sebon. We translate: the 
slave shall be free “except [for his obligation] to attend the prayer service 
regularly”; the Jewish synagogue is the best example of a place for prayer to 
God. 


TpooAGUBavopar 
proslambanomai, to take in addition, seize, conquer, take with oneself, aid, 
assist, take in, add, receive 


proslambanomai, S 4355; TDNT 4.15; EDNT 3.175; NIDNTT 3.747-748, 750; 
MM 549-550; L&N 15.127, 15.167, 15.180, 18.2, 34.53; BDF 8169(2); BAGD 
717 


This compound of /ambano, “take, receive, possess,” can keep the same 
meaning; for example, Heracles says to his son, “Take me here to lift me up” 
(Sophocles, Trach. 1024; cf. Aristophanes, Lys. 202). But at Ach. 1215 (“Take 


[labesthe] my leg, take it again [proslabesth’], my friends”), Aristophanes 
retains the significance of pros- (“additionally”; Polybius 3.70.2; cf. Euripides, 
Med. 885; Hipp. 1011) added to the simple verb: “take in addition.” Thus one 
takes a food with one’s bread (Xenophon, Mem. 3.14.4; cf. Symp. 4.8) or 
“adds” dishonor to misfortune (Thucydides 5.111.3; Tht. 207 c; Phdr. 272 a). 
Hence the meanings “add, adjoin, bring along”: “Cyrus took with him a large 
number of horsemen and peltasts” (bearers of light shields, Xenophon, Cyr. 
1.4.16); “If I had joined him to you as an ally” (An. 7.6.27; Sophocles, OC 
378); then “come to the aid of”: Dio undertook a campaign against Dionysius 
and “with the help of the people (pros/abdn ton démon) expelled him” 
(Aristotle, Pol. 5.10.32); and finally “take, conquer” cities or lands (Xenophon, 
Hell. 4.4.1). — In the middle voice, proslambanomai retains this latter meaning 
(Polybius 1.37.5), and likewise “take with oneself” (volunteers, Chariton, 
Chaer. 8.2.14); but above all it means “take part in an enterprise, come to the 
aid of, assist”: “It was right that you should lend me your help” (Plato, Leg. 
10.897 d); “Clearchus put his own hand to the work ... men who had passed the 
age of thirty also took part.” 

In the LXx, two occurrences have the meaning “add, adjoin,” one means 
“teceive, accept” (those banished from Jerusalem, 2 Macc 10:15), and the other 
five have theological meanings. God is the subject of the verb, but in each case 
the underlying Hebrew is different: God decides to take Isr as his people (1 
Sam 12:22; ‘asah with the double nuance of acquiring and instituting); “From 
on high he stretched forth his hand, he grasped me, he drew me out of the great 
waters” (Ps 18:16, Hebrew masah); “If my father and mother were to abandon 
me, Yahweh would take me in” (Ps 27:10, Hebrew ‘dsap); “Happy is the one 
whom you choose and take for yourself to abide with you in your court” (Ps 
65:4, Hebrew garah, bring near, present); “You will guide me with your 
counsel, and then afterward you will receive me in your glory” (Ps 73:24, 
Hebrew J/agah, “seize, take, conquer, carry off’). This usage in the Psalms 
shows that proslambano is an element in Isr’s religious language and could not 
fail to have an influence on NT usage. 

With Philo, the meaning “add” is predominant. An illness of the soul is 
added to bodily illness (Unchang. God 66; Migr. Abr. 55), sorrow to sorrow 
(Moses 2.225), new joys to past happiness (Virtues 67); if there are too few 
people in the household, one takes a neighbor in addition to eat the lamb (Heir 
193); tax collectors add to their brutality the immunity that is assured by their 
masters’ directives. The nuances “to take for oneself” (Philo, Sacr. Abel and 
Cain 119), “acquire” (Decalogue 136; Good Man Free 12, 159) and “take to 
oneself” (Plant. 64) are well attested; but we may emphasize “to master” (Conf. 
Tongues 110, the passions) and “seize” (To Gaius 347). In Josephus, “add” is 


less frequent, but “adjoin” (in the sense of taking on associates) and “receive 
help” recur endlessly; which attests the common social nuance of this verb in 
the first century. The meaning “take by force” is not absent: “the rebels sought 
to take the upper city in addition to the places that they already occupied” (War 
2.424). 

In the papyri, it is often a question of “receiving” what is due, but also of 
“adjoining” persons as witnesses (P.Mert. V, 32: “bringing with me the same 
Panas,” proslabonta syn emoi ton auton Panan), associates (P.Dura 13 a 10, 
metochous proslabesai), partners (P.Oxy. 3092, 4: proslambanesthai autous 
koinonous; P.Amh. 100, 4: proselabeto ton Kornélion koinonon), or 
collaborators (P.Fay. 12, 10: proslabomenos synergon Ammonion), who 
provide their services (UPZ 19, 25, diakonein hémin) and their help (P.Oxy. 71, 
col. II, 9: eis boétheian). In 157 BC a new meaning appeared, “to enlist” in an 
army. A prostagma of Ptolemy VI Philometor and Cleopatra II says, “To 
Demetrius. Enlist (proslabesthai) Apollonius the Macedonian in the company 
of Dexilaos” (P.Lond. 23, 21; vol. 1, p. 38 = UPZ 14, 14; cf. 208, 3; 214, 1). 
Similarly, in the same period, an honorific decree for Orthagoras of Araxa: 
“Our people were quite zealous toward them (the people of Orloanda) to obtain 
their liberty and their integration (pros/éphthdsin) into the confederation of the 
Lycian people.... By his action he contributed to their integration (eis to 
prosléphthénai autous) into the community of Lycians.” This reception into a 
community is not merely official but also implies emotional ties (UPZ 144, 11: 
proseilépsai philon), as in the marriage contract in P.Mur. 115, 5, from the 
second century AD: the husband “has agreed and concluded to reconcile anew 
and take back the same Salome ... as his legitimate wife.” 

In the NT, the verb proslambano is used only in the middle voice. The first 
text is difficult. When Jesus has announced his passion, Peter proslabomenos 
auton “began to rebuke him, saying, ‘God forbid, Master, it shall not be’ ” 
(Matt 16:22; Mark 8:32). How should this be translated? A. Schlatter cites 
Josephus, Ant. 18.4 as a parallel: Judas the Gaulanite “assured himself of the 
help of Saddok, a Pharisee” (Saddékon Pharisaion proslabomenos). St. 
Matthew, however, comments on proslabomenos with “began to rebuke him,” 
and it is difficult to see how the aorist participle here could mean “come to the 
aid of, help” Jesus. Other moderns see here a synonym of paralambano, “take 
along with oneself,” so that Peter “drew him aside” or “apart”; but this meaning 
is not attested. Why not refer instead to the numerous occurrences of this verb 
in the sense of “take by force, seize, master” and see here an illusion to the 
impetuosity of the apostle, who adds and opposes a claim against Christ’s 
affirmation, wanting to cause him to change his mind. This would account for 
the quite brusque character of Christ’s response: “Get behind me, adversary; 


you are setting up a stumbling-block” (skandalon, Matt 16:23), an obstacle on 
the way of the cross. 

On the other hand, the five occurrences in Acts are completely traditional. 
At Thessalonica, “jealous Jews took as allies (proslabomenoi) some wicked 
men” (Acts 17:5); at Ephesus, Priscilla and Aquila, after hearing Apollos, “took 
him with them (proselabonta auton) and explained the way of God to him more 
precisely” (18:26). At the end of the storm, St. Paul says to his companions, 
“Today is the fortieth day that you have been in suspense and fasting and have 
taken nothing more to eat” (méthen proslabomenoi). When the apostle himself 
started to eat, “all were encouraged and also took food” (autoi proselabonto 
trophés, 27:36). At Malta, “the barbarians showed us uncommon humaneness 
(ou tén tychousan philanthropian) ... receiving (proselabonto) us all, because 
of the rain and cold that had come on” (28:2). Note well this link between kind 
and beneficent humaneness and reception. Nothing has less of a juridical flavor 
than help given to shipwreck victims. Here, the heart receives and helps the 
neighbor. In this same way proslambanomai became with Paul a Christian 
virtue. 

In four occurrences, the apostle Paul uses the present or aorist middle 
imperative (proslambanesthe, proslabou) three times. “Receive the one who is 
weak in the faith.” This is not about taking aside a brother whose conduct is not 
in harmony with ours. The verb indicates that we must take him with us and 
introduce him warmly into our fellowship. This is more than a manifestation of 
brotherly love; it is a primitive requirement of the Christian religion, formulated 
thus: “The one who eats must not scorn the one who does not eat, and the one 
who does not eat must not judge the one who eats, because God has received 
him” (ho theos gar auton proselabeto, Rom 14:3). He has chosen him as his 
own, taking him from the world to make him a believer and bring him into his 
church. How can this divinely established brotherhood be refused? The new 
exhortation is “Receive then one another, just as Christ has received you, for 
the glory of God” (Rom 15:7). The two propositions correspond precisely: dio 
proslambanesthe allélous on the one hand and kathos kai ho Christos 
proselabeto hymas on the other. Christ’s welcome of all of his own without 
distinction with a view to the perfect unity of the community is the model for 
each Christian’s welcoming of all his fellow-Christians, and at the same time is 
an individual precept. This is an evocation of the hospitality which was the first 
manifestation of brotherly agapé in the primitive church and which must of 
course be present at the outset in every community. 

In a concrete case, St. Paul tells Philemon to observe this principle towards 
Onesimus, a runaway slave who would normally have been punished. “If you 
have any regard for the bonds that unite us, receive him as if he were myself” 


(proslabou auton hos eme, Phim 17). According to the previously cited texts, he 
is not only being asked to receive this guilty person into his house, nor simply 
to pardon him, but even to treat him with complete respect, generosity, and 
attentiveness. As a parallel we may cite BGU 1141, 37, from 34 Bc: “Twice I 
received him into my house” (dis proselabomén auton eis oikon par’ eme). We 
may add a Latin letter of recommendation addressed to a military tribune in the 
second century, in which Aurelius Archelaus commends to him his friend 
Theon: “I ask you, my lord, to look upon him as if he were myself, for he is 
such a man as should be loved by you.” 


TPOTPETOLAL 
protrepomai, to urge forward, stir up, exhort 


protrepomai, S 4389; EDNT 3.182; MM 554; L&N 33.300; BAGD 722 


Protrepo, “urge forward,” is used above all in the transitive and with a 
figurative meaning, “stir up, exhort.” Nevertheless, the aorist middle participle, 
which is a NT hapax at Acts 18:27, is not without difficulty: from Ephesus, 
since Apollos “wanted to pass over to Achaea, the brethren exhorted (him) and 
wrote to the disciples to receive him.” This translation follows Chrysostom in 
supposing that auton should be understood between protrepsamenoi and hoi 
adelphoi, which is contrary to the usage in the papyri and the inscriptions. And 
why exhort Apollos, since he himself has the desire to go to Corinth 
(boulomenou de autou dielthein)? We could translate, “the brethren encouraged 
him,” but that is not exactly what the verb means. According to Codex Bezae 
and the Harclean Syriac, it was Corinthians at Ephesus who, having heard 
Apollos, asked him to come to their country (parekaloun dielthein ... eis tén 
patrida auton); Apollos did not take the initiative for this apostolic mission. We 
can remove the difficulty by referring protrepsamenoi not to Apollos but to the 
Corinthians, who were urged to write a letter of recommendation (cf. Rom 
16:1; 2 Cor 3:1 ff.; Col 4:10): having exhorted, the brothers wrote, or they 
wrote exhorting, or the brothers exhorted by means of a letter. 

The papyri offer numerous parallels to this invitation to make a voyage: 
“Theon, my brother, salutes you and urges you (protrepetai se) to come to see 
us at Bacchias” (P.Mich. 496, 19); “urge brother Castor, if he is going to come” 
(protrepsai Kastora, ean mellé elthein, embalesthai tous hémeterous, SB 7349, 
6); “we urged him to come with us to survey the flood plains” (proetrepsamen 
exelthein ham’ hémein epi ton horismon ton néson, ibid. 10649, 5); “I urged the 
father of one of them to come with us to you” (proetrepsa men oun ton patera 


tou henos auton katelthein met’ auton pros se, ibid. 9415, col. XVIII, 12); 
“when the envoy encouraged him and urged him to go to Egypt” (tou 
presbeutou protrepsamenou kai parormésantos eis Aigypton elthein, Josephus, 
Ant. 12.166). The urging is a function of affection or admiration, as with 
Pap.Lugd.Bat. XVII, 16, b 15 — “for my friend urged me strongly” — and SB 
7517, 6, where the subject of the verb is “benevolence”: “Your benevolence 
impels those who have been wronged to come to you fearlessly” (hé sé 
eumeneia protrepetai tous adikéthentas aphobos soi proseinai). 

The invitation is often very pressing, like the strong urging to serve ina 
leitourgia, to make payments or pay taxes (P.Ryl. 617, 12; P.Ross.Georg. II, 9, 
10), to meet one’s obligations, to carry out tasks (SB 9102, 17), and especially 
to take on a responsibility. The verb occurs commonly in honorific decrees 
mentioning that an athlete was “stirred up” to take part in a competition or an 
official was urged to accept his office. It is possible that this noble sense of the 
word motivated the selection of this verb in Acts 18:27 to make the arrival of 
Apollos at Corinth somewhat official. 


TPOMAGIG 
prophasis, a reason proffered, pretext, excuse 


prophasis, S 4392; EDNT 3.182; MM 555; L&N 33.437, 88.230; BAGD 722 


Derived from prophaind, unknown in the oT (cf. 2 Macc 3:26), prophasis is 
used five times in the NT, always in a pejorative sense; four of the occurrences 
are datives of manner and circumstance, used adverbially. Its first meaning is “a 
reason that is proffered” without any psychological or moral connotation, but it 
is most commonly used to mean “pretext,” a motive set forth deceitfully, as 
with the sailors who “let down the boat to the sea on the pretext (prophasei) 
that they had to distance the anchors from the bow” (Acts 27:30); the sailors 
wanted to flee, and they used a false pretext, but St. Paul saw their true intent. 
Prophasis often takes on this nuance of lying and pretense: one acts on a 
hidden motive under the cover of one that is perceptible or respectable. This 
fallacious character appears in Mark 12:40; Luke 20:47, denouncing the scribes 
who make a show of praying at length. This hypocrisy, rejected by St. Paul, is 
that of certain preachers denounced in Phil 1:18 whose intentions are not pure; 
they preach the gospel out of “envy and strife” (dia phthonon kai erin), then 
“out of selfish ambition” (ex eritheias), and finally “not from pure motives” 
(ouch hagnos) and on a pretext (prophasei). This ministry is incited by 
jealousy, the purpose being to make the apostle’s chains heavier, that is, to 


supplant him and undermine his authority. Other Christians “preach Christ out 
of goodwill, acting in love” (verses 15-16). The apostle concludes, “What does 
it matter? In one way or another, under pretext or in truth (eite prophasei eite 
alétheia), Christ is preached, and in that I rejoice.” This dichotomy between 
true and false motives is classical: prophaseis anti ton aléthon pseudeis. 

Prophasis finally has the sense of excuse — valid or not — notably that of 
ignorance: agnoias prophasin hypoteimésamenos (P.Oxy. 1119, 11). In this 
meaning, John 15:22 — “If I had not come and spoken to them, they would have 
no sin, but now they have not excuse for their sin” of willful blindness. 


TPOYElpiCOUWat 
procheirizomai, to choose ahead of time, establish, designate, appoint, 
destine 


procheirizomai, S 4400; TDNT 6.862-864; EDNT 3.186; NIDNTT 1.475-476; 
MM 556; L&N 30.89; BAGD 724 


In secular Greek, this verb in the middle voice and with a personal object in the 
accusative means “choose ahead of time, establish, designate, destine.” In the 
LXxX, it is used especially for people chosen beforehand for a certain mission; 
and, with the exception of Dan 3:22, it is a noble term, because those entrusted 
with a mission have been elected or appointed on account of their competence 
and integrity. They are trustworthy envoys, qualified representatives of God, or 
the king, or of some other high authority. 

It is in this quasi-technical sense that Acts uses this verb — unknown in 
Philo and Josephus — regarding either Christ (“that God may send to you Jesus, 
the one predestined to be Messiah”) or Paul (“the God of our fathers chose you 
in advance [proecheirisato se] to know his will,” Acts 22:14; “I have appeared 
to you to establish you as a minister and witness of the things that you have 
seen [procheirisasthai se] ...; the Gentiles to whom I am sending you 
Lapostelld],” 26:16). An official appointing or delegating is always referred to. 
In the inscriptions and the papyri, the verb figures in the vocabulary of 
administration, referring to functionaries or persons officially chosen to carry 
out a certain function: Boulagoras, in the third century BC, was “chosen by the 
people several times (procheiristheis te pleionakis hypo tou démou) as their 
representative in public litigation” (SEG I, 366, 20); in the second century, the 
chief of police of a town makes his report regarding “one of the guards of 
Tebtunis who was appointed by Ptolemaeus, the district archiphylaktés” (ton ek 
Tebtyneos phylakiton procheiristhenton hypo Ptolemaiou, P.Tebt. 731, 3); in 


the first century, in a rental contract, it means that Demetrius must make 
payments to the broker or to the treasurer of the association, who will be 
appointed. 

The perfect passive participle prokecheirismenon (Acts 3:20) is a stylistic 
element in formulas for registration. In AD 48, a contract was “recorded by [ ... 
], adjunct to Theon, the delegate of the association of agoranomoi.” In 53, ina 
sworn agreement, six elders, farmers of the province of Oxyrhynchus, “swear to 
the officially constituted inspectors of sowing for the nome.” From the same 
year we have the identical declaration of five elders, farmers from the village of 
Ares (P.Fouad 19, 6). Sometimes it is the inspectors of sowing that are 
designated (P.Oxy. 2185, 5; in 92); sometimes tax collectors (hoi 
prokechirismenoi praktores, P.Fay. 14, 1; from 124 Bc); sometimes the 
geometer who draws up a certificate of measurement; sometimes a friend who 
designates his delegate: “For Castor ... | Trypho, his fellow ephebe, whom he 
has appointed.” 


TPWTOTOKOG 
prototokos, firstborn 


prototokos, S 4416; TDNT 6.871-881; EDNT 3.189-191; NIDNTT 1.667-669; 
MM 557; L&N 10.43, 13.79, 87.47; BDF §120(1); BAGD 726-727 


Only five occurrences of this term can be cited from the papyri, and all of them 
are from the fourth century. One is in a certificate of adoption (Auion gnésion 
kai prototokon, P.Lips. 28, 15); the others are in magical papyri, with respect to 
animals (P.Oslo 1, 312: “taking the umbilical cord of a firstborn ram”; 
Pap.Graec.Mag. 4, 1092, 1101, 3150). It is rare in the inscriptions, and the 
literary texts that attest it are Jewish-or Christian-inspired. 

So this is in effect a biblical term, used 130 times in the LXX, usually in the 
proper literal of the word, firstfruits of a (human or animal) mother’s womb. 
There are religious connotations, because the firstborn is consecrated to 
Yahweh; a qualitative connotation, because it is the “firstborn of the father’s 
vigor” (Gen 49:3; Num 1:20; Ps 78:51), it is the best or the most excellent 
(Ezek 44:30; cf. Philo, Prelim. Stud. 98); an affective connotation, because it is 
the best-loved; an honorific connotation, since the firstborn, through the 
birthright, shares in the the father’s authority and is given much property. 

All of these nuances appear in figurative uses of the term, for example, 
when God says to Moses, “Israel is my firstborn” (Exod 4:22), and Luke 
probably had them in mind when he wrote concerning Mary, “She gave birth to 


her firstborn” (eteken ton huion autés ton prototokon, Luke 2:7). He chose this 
word because of these connotations, and perhaps also to signal that this Davidic 
firstborn might be a claimant to messiahship. There is some surface ambiguity, 
because “firstborn” can be a reference to later offspring; but on the one hand, 
the title prototokos was given immediately after birth (Exod 13:2; 34:19; Philo, 
Cherub. 54); and on the other hand, the literature and the inscriptions attest that 
a “firstborn” can be an only child. At Leontopolis in Lower Egypt, the epitaph 
of a Jewish woman of Arsinoe in 5 BC mentions that she died bringing her 
firstborn into the world; obviously this child could have had no younger 
brothers: “Fate, through my labor pains with my firstborn child, brought me to 
the end of my life.” 

Apart from Heb 11:28 (cf. Ps 78:51), the other occurrences of prototokos in 
the NT are figurative, all expressive of honor, dignity, or preeminence, 
especially with respect to Christ, the “firstborn of all creation” (prototokos 
pasés ktiseds, Col 1:15), who has a primacy of excellence in the order of 
creation that could be described as cosmic. He is also the firstborn with respect 
to the dead (prdtotokos ek ton nekron, Col 1:18) and thus has primacy in the 
order of resurrection, not simply because he was the first to come forth from the 
grave, but because he came forth as the all-powerful sovereign, the prince of a 
new humanity (Rev 1:5, ho archon); finally, Christ is honored with a primacy 
in the eschatological order, because in glory he will be “firstborn among many 
brethren” (prototokos en pollois adelphois, Rom 8:29); as the first one 
resurrected, he will be the source of all other glorifications, and “his brothers” 
will worship him in love. 

A single NT text refers to creatures as firstborn in a figurative sense: Heb 
12:23, “the assembly of the firstborn” (ekklésia prototokon), which exegetes 
take to mean either the patriarchs, or Christians who have already died, or the 
first converts and martyrs, or all the members of the church militant, or the 
angels in heaven. In all cases, prototokos is a title of honor, suggesting the 
privileges discussed above. 


TOPYOS 


pyrgos, tower, watchtower, fortress, palace, house, apartment 
purgos, S 4444; TDNT 6.953-956; EDNT 3.300; MM 560; L&N 7.23; BAGD 
730 


This term refers to quite diverse structures, from a simple house in a town or a 
roof apartment to a palace, like that at Malatha in Idumea, to which Agrippa 


retired (Josephus, Ant. 18.147), or the luxurious dwelling of Aseneth (Jos. Asen. 
2.1—2; 14.5), a watchtower, a defensive tower jutting out over the walls, 
especially one that dominates a city gate. There are also “towers set up before a 
port to break the threatening waves and guarantee a safe refuge for those who 
enter” (4 Macc 13:6), not to mention the “wooden towers” that were strapped 
onto elephants (1 Macc 6:37; cf. the pyrgomachountes who do battle in these 
towers, Polybius 5.84.2) or the towers with ladders that attackers threw against 
fortifications in order to be on the same level as the defenders (Philo, Spec. 
Laws 4.229; Josephus, War 5.292; Polybius 5.99.5: towers spaced at intervals 
of one hundred feet and provided with guard-doors). Metaphorically, a tower, 
because of its height and strength, can suggest the elaboration of a coherent and 
bold intellectual system (“the tower of atheism”) or, because of its very 
elaborate perfection, aesthetic splendor. 

The most famous tower in the Bible and in all of human history is the tower 
of Babel, “whose top is in the heavens” (Gen 11:4, 5, 8), a ziggurat, amply 
commented on by Philo, who saw it as the “sign of an extraordinary madness.” 
But the tower most often referred to in the OT is the walled fortress; these 
massive towers make it possible to get at attackers from the side and catch them 
in crossfire. They are usually for the defense of a port or a city. Sometimes 
pyrgos refers to a donjon (Isa 30:25; T. Jud. 5.5), sometimes the whole fortified 
city (Judg 8:9; Philo, Conf. Tongues 128, 130), sometimes to small forts 
scattered through the countryside (1 Macc 16:10; 2 Macc 10:36). The towers of 
the wall around Jerusalem were especially numerous and famous, and they had 
names. Thus according to Luke 13:4, the “Tower of Siloam” fell on eighteen 
people, killing them. It can perhaps be identified with the first foundations 
found of a tower built along the canal of Siloam. In any event, we may compare 
Josephus, War 5.292: Titus ordered the building of three towers fifty feet tall to 
be erected on each embankment, so that the defenders of the ramparts might 
thus be put to flight. In the middle of the night, one of these accidentally fell. 
Josephus relates the melee that followed and the panic that spread, even though 
no one died. 

Another sort of pyrgos is the watchtower in the countryside (2 Chr 26:10, 
15; 27:4; cf. Judg 7:5), where a sentinel was posted (2 Kgs 9:17; 17:9; 18:8) to 
watch for marauders, jackals, and the occasional fox that attacked fruits, crops, 
or flocks (watchmen are remunerated, cf. P.Oxy. 2024, 8 and 22: “for the tower 
guards, seven artabai,” ton phyllatton ton pyrgon art. C'; 2197, 131). Sucha 
tower is often conical and stands about three meters high. They could be used 
for storing provisions (1 Chr 27:25). In Isa 5:2, the tower is presented as the 
complement of a fence or hedge around a vineyard; this wording is taken up in 
the parable of the Vineyard and the Tenants (Matt 21:33; Mark 12:1). 


But there is also the man who wants to build a tower and must first sit down 
and “count the cost” (Luke 14:28). This is not an inexpensive vineyard tower 
built with dry stone, but a grandiose palace. One recalls that Herod was above 
all a great builder of towers. Notably, he built Hippicus, a square tower thirty 
cubits high; “above, a reservoir held rainwater, and above this was a two-story 
dwelling, twenty-five cubits high ... the total height was eighty cubits” 
(Josephus, War 5.163—166). The height of the tower called Phasael was ninety 
cubits (ibid. 5.169). The tower called Mariamme was only fifty-five cubits high, 
but its apartments were more luxurious and ornate than those of the other 
towers. 

These texts show that pyrgos is a quite variable form in ancient architecture, 
not only because it may be square or cylindrical, but because it may be a 
defensive tower, a watchtower, or a dwelling (either a simple house or one part 
of an important residence) — in the papyri, usually the main building of a farm. 
In the papyri, pyrgos appears in contracts for rentals, sales, mortgages, and 
marriage, in cadastres, even in complaints to the stratégos or a police chief. But 
while in the Bible tower often has religious value, referring to the strength and 
certainty of divine protection, it has only a secular meaning in the papyri. 

In the inscriptions — which often mention or commemorate the building of a 
tower, whether as a military edifice, a rural estate, or an urban monument — we 
note that the Olythian proxenos Heracleodoros dedicated “the tower and the 
hall and the statue to all the gods” (theois pasin ton pyrgon kai tén exedran kai 
ton andrianta, I.Thas. 376, 2). But the Christian inscriptions follow the biblical 
tradition of using tower not only as a safe refuge but as a sign of his protection 
and a pledge of his watchful care: “Lord, keep this tower and those who dwell 
in it” (GLS 328); God through his providence has righted “a tower bent by 
time and the shaking of the earth” (ibid. 785, 4); “the construction of the tower 
(of the wall) is, with the help of God, the work of the Macedonian quarter” 
(ibid. 2828, at Baalbeck; cf. 478, 1). Hence the name “Tower of the Lord” and 
its religious meaning: “Christ Jesus, be for us a Protector-God, a house of 
refuge, and a mighty tower in the presence of the enemy” (ibid. 1811; cf. 1814); 
“In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, by the 
intercession of St. Mary, Mother of God and Virgin forever, and of the glorious 
archangels and chief apostles, this tower was built” (ibid. 1913). 


pr 


padtovpyia 
rhadiourgia, ability, unconcern, unscrupulousness, scheming 


radiourgia, S 4468; TDNT 6.972-973; EDNT 3.207; MM 562; L&N 88.301; 
BAGD 733 


At Cyprus, St. Paul denounces the magus Elymas as being “full of all guile and 
all rhadiourgia.” This term, which appears only in the Koine (literary and 
popular), is a biblical hapax and could be translated “scheming.” But its 
meaning is very broad. First, it means facility at doing something: “We did not 
speak to those who were too young concerning the things of love, lest with 
facility added to the violence of their passions they should give themselves over 
to it without hestitation” (Xenophon, Cyr. 1.6.34); thence easiness, unconcern, 
indolence, then lack of conscience, unscrupulousness: “There are two ways of 
being struck. One corresponds to the case of the slave whose misdeeds have 
deserved the blows of the free man — who, having acted unconscionably (dia 
rhadiourgian), is stretched out on the wheel; the other is that of any inanimate 
object whatsoever.” 

The most common meaning is “deception, trickery.” In a case of fraud, Cato 
files suit. This dishonesty appears most often in financial matters: “The 
association of criminals and thieves (rhadiourgoi kai kleptai) usually founders 
in this fashion: through the lack of reciprocal justice and in a general way 
mutual breach of trust” (Polybius 4.29.4). This meaning, “swindling,” is almost 
the only meaning attested in the papyri. In 216 BC, a woman complains that her 
coat has been stolen and asks the stratégos for punishment of the theft (peri de 
tés rhadiourgias, P.Magd. 35, 11; republished P.Enteux. 30). In 114, Marres, 
priest of Soknebtunis, is angry at the falsification of a figure in his contract. The 
synallagmatographos had written down a rent of thirty-six artabai instead of 
thirty. This was a swindle (to para touto rhadiourgémenas); “I have been 
treated in a flagrantly unjust manner” (@dikémenos kath’ hyperbolén, P.Tebt. 
42, 16). A defenseless (aboéthéton) woman asks the oikonomos that she not be 
defrauded of the guarantee of her dowry “because of the rhadiourgia of the 
accused”(dia tou enkaloumenou rhadiourgian, P.Tebt. 776, 31; cf. BGU 226, 
14). In the second century AD, the prefect of Egypt stipulates that in order to 
contest a debt a person will have to declare that the contract is a fake or that 
fraudulent or deceptive means were used. 


In Acts 13:10, it is not a question of money or even of some particular 
action, but a character trait, a dominant vice. Elymas is called a “son of the 
devil,” who is the father of lies (John 8:44). The association with dolos, “ruse, 
trick, fraud,” invites us to translate, “full of all trickery and mischief.” 


PinTH 
rhipto, to throw, throw away, get rid of, lay out, scatter 


ripto, S 4496; TDNT 6.991—-993; EDNT 3.212—213; MM 564; L&N 15.217, 
16.10, 85.37; BDF 88 13, 68, 101, 308; BAGD 736 


This verb is used in the NT with the same meanings as in classical Greek and 
the LXx (Hebrew sdlak). 

(a) “To throw.” For example, throwing a ship’s rigging and anchors into the 
sea. It is better to be thrown into the sea —i.e., to die a cruel death — than to be a 
cause of stumbling. 

(b) “To throw away, rid oneself of.” The object may be things like money 
(Ezek 7:19), as when Judas, before going to hang himself, throws the pieces of 
silver in the temple (Matt 27:5); or persons, as with the demon who “having 
thrown the possessed person down in their midst came out of him, doing him no 
harm.” The nuance of abandonment and rejection is 14:9 — “You have cast me 
behind your back”; Neh 9:26 — “They have cast your law behind themselves”; 
Joel 1:7; Philo, Flacc. 37: cast off. 

(c) “Unload, unburden oneself.” When this is done at the feet of someone of 
high station, there are connotations of veneration and confidence: the crowds 
cast their sick at Jesus’ feet (Matt 15:30), as Judah threw himself at Joseph’s 
feet to appease his anger (Josephus, Ant. 2.159), or as an old man threw himself 
to the ground and knelt before Dionysius (P.Oxy. 1089, 31; cf. T. Job 39.9). 
With respect to things, rhipto means “to leave” (on the spot, P.Ryl. 125, 25: 
“they left the box in my house empty” — eripsan en té oikia mou tén pyxida 
kenén) or “to replace,” for example, the lead weight on the opening of the ephah 
(Zech 5:8; cf. Judg 8:25). 

(d) The Lxx often uses the verb for throwing corpses into a field or into a 
tomb, especially the perfect passive participle errimmenos (Hebrew ndapal), 
which would be the equivalent of our “recumbent” or “laid out” (French 
gisant), as in Josephus, Ant. 6.362: “laid out on the ground” (epi gés 
errimmenous). The participle can also refer to beggars sleeping on the hard 
ground (Epictetus 3.26.6) and more generally to objects placed, arranged, or 
even scattered here and there (Enoch 21.3-4; BGU 1857, 9). This pejorative 


connotation is present in Matt 9:36 — Jesus “took pity on them because they 
were weary and lying on the ground (hoti ésan eskylmenoi kai errimmenoi), like 
sheep without a shepherd.” They were not only exhausted but also abandoned, 
without resources, scattered and dispersed; only a pastor could gather them 
together and assure their survival. 

(e) It is more difficult to interpret Acts 22:23 — in the temple court, the 
Jews, exasperated at Paul, “cried out, cast (their) cloaks (kai rhiptounton ta 
himatia) and threw dust in the air.” This is reminiscent of Job’s three friends, 
who “raised their voices and wept; each tore his cloak (rhéxantes hekastos tén 
heautou stolén) and poured dust on his head.” But rhipto does not mean “to 
rend, tear” (diarhésso); it would be better to translate “tear off, pull off” (Isa 
33:12) remembering that the motive is anger or indignation, as when Moses 
threw down the tables of the law and broke them (Exod 32:19; Deut 9:17). As 
Plato says, “What a statement you have just made! In setting it forth, you 
should expect to see a great number of people, and people not to be taken 
lightly, hurriedly cast off their garments (hoion rhipsantas ta himatia) and strip, 
take up whatever weapons are ready to hand, and rush at you with all their 
might.” 

This is a theatrical gesture, one customarily used by lawyers; it has with 
good reason been compared to the Roman jactatio togarum. But we do not 
know exactly what the gesture was. In any event, rhipto should mean “agitate” 
rather than “throw,” which is confirmed by the medical vocabulary, in which 
rhipto is used for convulsions and by the examples cited by F. Field, following 
Wettstein. 


PLTAPIA, PUMAPOG, PUTOG 
rhyparia, dirtiness, filth; rhyparos, dirty, filthy; rhypos, dirtiness, filth 


ruparia, S 4507; EDNT 3.215; NIDNTT 1.479; MM 565; L&N 88.256; BAGD 
738 | ruparos, S 4508; EDNT 3.215; NIDNTT 1.479; MM 565; L&N 79.52, 
88.257; BAGD 738 | rupos, S 4509; EDNT 3.215; NIDNTT 1.479; MM 565; 
L&N 79.55; BDF §51(2); BAGD 738 


The nouns mean “dirtiness, filth” (Plutarch, De vit. pud. 2: nurses scrub the dirt 
from small children; Phoc. 18.4: “a poor old man, dressed in a dirty cloak”; 
Plutarch, De sera 26) and the adjective “dirty.” They are used for impure metals 
(Dioscorides 5.74; cf. 1.56), for base and trivial remarks: “In describing the 
sublime, one must not stoop to dirty and disgusting details” (eis ta rhypara kai 
exybrismena, Ps.-Longinus, Subl. 43.5; T. Jud. 14.3, en dialogismois 


rhyparois). In the papyri, rhyparos refers to grain that has not been winnowed 
or purified, and especially to debased coinage. 

In the Bible, the term “dirty clothes” (as opposed to festal clothes) appears 
in Zech 3:3—4 and again in Jas 2:2, contrasting the man with luxurious clothing 
and the poor man in a worm and dirty garment, just as when Pharaoh orders 
“that the prisoner be given splendid clothing instead of the filthy garment that 
he has.” Stains or dirt are washed away; 1 Pet 3:21 points out that the purpose 
of baptism is not to get rid of bodily dirt. 

In classical Greek, moral stains are filth, and it is not surprising that Jas 
1:21 gives rhyparia this figurative meaning of a stain that one washes away in 
order to be clean (katharos, John 13:10); similarly Teles and Plutarch use this 
term for sordid greed. The transition from the literal to the moral meaning of 
rhypos was Clear in the Lxx (“Who will draw the pure from the unclean? No 
one”) and common in literary texts: “Making your soul pure (katharén psychén) 
and washing away that which soils it”; “These meditations (on the stars) purify 
stains here below” (Marcus Aurelius 7.47). 


OS 


oavic 
sanis, plank, board 


sanis, S 4548; EDNT 3.228; MM 568; L&N 7.79; BAGD 742 


From its first occurrences, sanis, “plank, board,” was used for a leaf of a 
wooden door. Thus the epitaph of Lysandros, dead at Karanis at age twenty, 
says, “During the night, my companions did not make the cedar doors 
resound”; and thus the brothers who want to preserve their sister’s virginity 
propose barricading or blockading her: “If she is a door, we will set up planks 
of cedar against her.” This wood can be of all sorts, from that which is carried 
by camels, the lid of a trunk (Aibdton) in which the priest Jehoiada bored a hole 
(2 Kgs 12:9), and writing tablets, to the cedar floors in the rooms for eating and 
resting in the royal palace (Josephus, Ant. 8.134; SEG XXII, 114, 17, en sanidi 
leleukOmené — 1 st century AD). 

Sanis is especially used for ships, whether for the sides (Ezek 27:5; Anth. 
Pal. 9.415.6), the gangway (Euripides, Hel. 1556; Polybius 1.22.5), the planks, 
like those that saved the shipwreck victims in Acts 27:44, or the “floor” of a 
floating bridge burned by pirates (Philo, To Gaius 129). 


oapydavn, onvpic 
sargané, spyris, basket 


sargane, S 4553; EDNT 3.229; MM 569; L&N 6.148; BAGD 742 | spuris, S 
4711; EDNT 3.267; MM 586, 618; L&N 6.149; BDF §34(5); BAGD 764 


These two substantives, unknown in the LXx, seem almost synonymous, since 
St. Paul, in his escape from Damascus, was let down the wall en sargané 
according to 2 Cor 11:33 (omitted by F, G) and en spyridi in Acts 9:25. 

Some have wanted to see sargané as a fish basket, while it is actually a 
woven wicker basket with varied uses: “Peltai (small shields) are hidden in 
large straw and wool baskets (en angesin), ... smaller weapons in baskets full 
of raisins and figs (en sarganais), and daggers in amphoras of grain, dried figs, 
and olives” (Aeneas Tacticus 29.6). In the papyri, it is a container for grain or 


wine, or more precisely, a unit of measure, the weight of a shipment, valued at 
150 pounds in P.Cair.Isid. 10, 4 ff.; 13, 50; 16, 22; 17, 2 ff.; SB 9176; 9384, 54, 
62; P.Mil.Vogl. 152, col. II, 52, 59: eis episkeuén sarganon. There are smaller 
units, however: sarganition hena (BGU 236, 11; from AD 57); sarganion 
(P.Lips. 21, 18). 

A spyris is also a woven basket, but more commonly used, although it is 
unknown in Josephus, and of smaller capacity. The word is used at Matt 15:37 
and Mark 8:8, and also at Matt 16:10 and Mark 8:20, in each case referring to 
the baskets in which the pieces of bread and fish left over from the multiplying 
of the loaves were placed; the two latter texts place spyris parallel with 
kophinos. Some have concluded that a spyris is a basket for bread or fish. But, 
apart from the fact that the spyris may be of different sizes (spyridion, 
Pap.Lugd.Bat. Il, 8, 13; P.Tebt. 414, 19; P.Oxy. 1293, 30), it is used for the 
picnic basket in which each one brings his own food, not only for a basket of 
good dates (P.Oxy. 116, 19), nuts (741, 2), or delicacies (1070, 31) but also dry 
pitch (pissés xéras sphyridas, SB 1, 9). So the word means a portable container 
and can be translated “bag” or “parcel.” The price of a parcel is figured, as with 
the baskets of nails in P.Cair.Zen. 94, 7 (cf. P.Fay. 102, 3 ff., in AD 105; timé 
spyridon, UPZ 112, col. V, 18; from 170 Bc), and receipt of the parcel is 
acknowledged in a business letter (SB 7572, 3; 9025, 19). There is no 
specifying the size or shape, since the word refers to an instrument of torture in 
Philo, who describes a tax agent torturing taxpayers: “He tied a cord witha 
sliding knot (brochos) to a basket full of sand (ammou spyrida pléré) which he 
hung from their necks, a crushing burden” (Spec. Laws 3.160). 


OOPS, OUPKIKOG, OAPKIVOG 
sarx, flesh; sarkikos, of the flesh, carnal; sarkinos, fleshy, of the flesh, carnal 


sarx, S 4561; TDNT 7.98-151; EDNT 3.230-233; NIDNTT 1.671-672, 674— 
682; MM 569; L&N 8.4, 8.63, 9.11, 9.12, 9.14, 9.15, 10.1, 22.20, 23.90, 25.29, 
26.7, 58.10, 88.279; BDF §§160, 266(2), 258(2), 272, 275(4); BAGD 743-744 | 
sarkikos, S 4559; TDNT 7.98-151; EDNT 3.229230; NIDNTT 1.671, 674, 
677, 682; MM 569; L&N 26.8, 41.42, 79.1, 79.4; BDF §113(2); BAGD 742 | 
sarkinos, S 4560; TDNT 7.98-151; EDNT 3.229230; NIDNTT 1.671, 674, 
682; MM 569; L&N 9.13, 26.8, 41.42, 79.4; BDF §113(2); BAGD 743 


E. Schweizer noted that in Homer the word “flesh” was used especially in the 
plural, a usage that remained common in literary Greek (cf. Hippocrates, Peri 
sarkon; Quintus of Smyrna, Dio Chrysostom, etc.). It refers to the flesh of the 


human body (Herondas, Mimes 4.6: “flesh that seems to palpitate, hot”) but 
more often, it seems, animal flesh. It is associated with bones, muscles, sinews, 
veins, viscera, and blood. 

Sarx can be pale (Sophocles, Phil. 1157) or white (Euripides, Med. 1189), 
old (Aeschylus, Ag. 72), vigorous (Sept. 622) or torn (Euripides, Hipp. 1239, 
1343). Being material, flesh finally meets death: “his old flesh was torn from 
his bones” (Euripides, Med. 1217); “the daughter and the father lie dead” 
(1119); the vital force departs. Sarx is contrasted with nous, or the immortal 
psyché, or logos (Epictetus 1.3.5), or pneuma (Euripides, frag. 971: “He who, 
swelled with flesh, is extinguished like a star fallen from heaven, freeing the 
spirit for the aether”). It is notably the “miserable flesh” (Epictetus 1.3.5) that 
distinguishes humans from the gods. What is more, if sensations are detected by 
means of the sensitivity of the flesh (paraisthésis sarkiné), thinkers from 
Epicurus on (Epictetus, Against Epicurus 2, frag. 6, col. 2) reflect on “pleasure 
according to the flesh” (hé kata sarka hédoné) as compared to pleasures of the 
psyché (Plutarch, Quaest. conv. 5.1) and conclude around the turn of the 
millennium not only that the latter are greater, but that the pathé tés sarkos 
(bodily sensations) are a crude sensual pleasure, usually an appeasement of 
sexual instincts. 

The Lxx translates the Hebrew basar especially with sarx, referring to the 
whole living creature, human or animal, the very person (Lev 13:18; Eccl 4:5; 
5:5; cf. my sarx = me, Ps 119:120), the whole being (Gen 2:23; Ezek 37:6, 8; 
Job 2:5; Ps 68:2; Eccl 5:5), and especially the body. But since the body’s 
vitality (Hebrew nepes) is in the blood (Gen 9:4—5; Lev 17:1; Deut 12:23), the 
composite human is referred to by the expression “flesh and blood,” the 
locution kol basar; “all flesh,” means all human beings; and kinship is defined 
as the same biological origin, by blood as well as flesh. God formed the body in 
the mother’s womb (Job 12:10; 34:15 — the God of all flesh), beginning with 
inert earthy matter, which he animated with his breath (Gen 2:7, cf. 6:3, 13); 
one lives only insofar as one breathes, which means that the body is capable of 
dying (Ps 104:23; Zech 14:12). Being a creature (Isa 31:3; Jer 17:5; Joel 3:1), it 
is characterized by weakness and fragility; this is one of the most obvious 
contrasts with the deity. The Wisdom writers emphasize the devaluation of the 
flesh. A “body of flesh” is pejorative, as is “eyes of flesh” (Job 10:4), which see 
poorly: since they discern only appearances, they are deceived. We cannot 
speak of a dualism of flesh and spirit that would correspond to the opposition 
between good and evil, but fleshly being, which belongs to the earth, is not only 
separated from the world of the pneuma, which belongs to heaven (4 Ezra 3:1), 
but is inferior to it. 


The Synoptic Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles mention flesh only 
rarely, and always with its OT meanings. Likewise the Fourth Gospel, in which 
this word always occurs in Jesus’ speech. Used six times regarding the 
Eucharist (John 6:51—56), and made more specific as “the flesh of the Son of 
Man” or “my flesh and my blood,” it refers to the body and soul of Jesus, his 
person given to communicate eternal life. Twice sarx is opposed to pneuma. 
John 8:15 is pejorative: “You judge according to the flesh,” that is, according to 
appearances; this is a superficial, incomplete, and false judgment. These 
nuances are traditional in Israel, and there is not the slightest theological 
elaboration. 

In the Pauline writings, on the other hand, the “flesh” is constantly 
mentioned, and with meanings so different that one could almost say that they 
vary from verse to verse. First, there are a large number of occurrences with the 
neutral biological meaning, “flesh” as a synonym of “body”: “No one ever 
hated his own flesh” (Eph 5:29); “I am absent in the flesh (physically) but in 
spirit Iam among you.” Then there is “human nature” in the noblest sense, 
since the incarnate Son of God was “born of the race of David, according to the 
flesh.” The “body of his flesh” (Col 1:22) is his humanity. “Flesh” can also 
mean human existence (1 Pet 4:6) here below (Eph 6:5) and its conditioning: 
Onesimus is a brother beloved “both according to the flesh and according to the 
Lord” (Phlm 16), which means humanly and divinely. 

There is already a pejorative nuance in 1 Cor 1:26, which observes that at 
Corinth there were “not many wise according to the flesh,” that is, humanly 
gifted; and in 1 Cor 7:28, where spouses experience “affliction in the flesh”; 
and also in 2 Cor 5:16 — “We no longer know anyone according to the flesh; 
even if we knew Christ according to the flesh, yet now we no longer know 
him.” This pejorative value of sarx is described as a “weakness”; the flesh is 
ephemeral as the grass (1 Pet 1:24; Isa 40:6) and mortal (2 Cor 4:11); it is the 
seat of sensations and the emotions; it is passible. Its infirmity and poverty are 
such that “no flesh (creature) may boast before God.” 

It gets worse. St. Paul, probably inheriting something from the Qumran sect, 
or in any event depending on contemporary Jewish conceptions, sees the flesh 
as a source of evil, of dissolute actions, always ready to break free (Gal 5:13), 
like an insolent slave (cf. Col 2:23, plésmoné tés sarkos), rebelling and wishing 
to become an autonomous authority: “When we were in the flesh (under its 
orders, in a state of sinfulness), the passions ... acted in our members” (Rom 
7:5); “no good dwells in me, that is, in my flesh” (7:18); “sin dwells in me” 
(7:21). This is not to say that what we today call the body is corrupt. Sarx is 
almost personified; more precisely, it retains here its basic meaning of “human 
nature,” but human nature as vitiated. It is the “whole person” that is corrupt, a 


perverse mind and will. Just as the arm and the hand are considered as 
autonomous and responsible for actions in which they are really just 
instruments, Paul treats the flesh — the inferior part of a person — as the locus of 
the passions and covetousness. He attributes to it epithymia, which is constantly 
opposing the pneuma: “the flesh lusts against the spirit, and the spirit against 
the flesh; these are (principles that are) opposed to each other (tauta gar allélois 
antikeitai).... The works of the flesh are manifest; they are sexual immorality, 
impurity, debauchery, idolatry, magic, hatred ...” (Gal 5:17—19). There is a 
radical opposition between on the one hand sarx and epithymia kaké (Col 3:5; 1 
Cor 10:6) and on the other hand reason, spirit, God’s will. 

The Pauline parenesis is based on this experience: “With my reason I serve 
the law of God, but with my flesh the law of sin.” The Christian life is 
essentially defined as a liberation from sarx and a submission to pneuma: “We 
walk not according to the flesh, but according to the spirit. Those who live 
according to the flesh have their minds set on the things of the flesh; those who 
live according to the spirit have their minds set on the things of the spirit.” 
Indeed, “the inclinations (to phronéma) of the flesh lead to death, but the 
inclinations of the spirit lead to life and peace (with God). This is why the 
inclinations of the flesh are enmity toward God, because they are not in 
submission to the law of God, nor can they be. Now those who are in the flesh 
cannot please God. But you are not in the flesh, but in the spirit, if it is true that 
the Spirit of God dwells in you.” “Take no thought for the flesh, (to satisfy) its 
lusts” (Rom 13:14; Gal 5:15); “Let us purify ourselves from every stain in flesh 
and in spirit, making ourselves perfectly holy, in the fear of God” (2 Cor 7:1; 
cf. 1 Cor 7:34). The conflict is such that “those who belong to Christ Jesus have 
crucified the flesh with its passions and lusts” (Gal 5:24). The last denunciation 
is that given by 1 John 2:16 — “All that is in the world — the lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eyes, the pride of life — is not of the Father, but of the world.” 

Sarkikos. — This rare adjective is used by St. Paul with the same nuances as 
the substantive sarx, first of all in the neutral, slightly depreciatory sense of 
“material goods” (ta sarkika), as opposed to spiritual goods (ta pneumatika, 
Rom 15:27, 1 Cor 9:11), then in a pejorative moral sense: “carnal wisdom” 
(duplicity, hypocrisy, etc.) as opposed to the grace of God (2 Cor 1:12); or 
“carnal weapons” (ta hopla ... sarkika), which are weak rather than dynata 
(10:4). Finally, there is the most pronounced Pauline theological meaning, 
describing the human and earthly order: “When there is jealousy and strife 
among you, are you not carnal (ouchi sarkikoi este) and walking according to 
man (kata anthropon)?” (1 Cor 3:3). 1 Pet 2:11 emphasizes sinful tones that are 
discordant with the divine: “I urge you ... to abstain from these carnal lusts 
which make war against the soul.” 


Sarkinos. — Used much more than the preceding verb, this adjective takes 
on varied meanings in the secular literature; it denotes the carnal nature of the 
body, sometimes with the nuance “corpulent” or “fleshy”: “Look for the fleshy 
fish (ton sarkinon ichthyn) lest you starve to death”; sometimes “real.” The LXx 
uses sarkinos for weakness and powerlessness, and St. Paul gives it the same 
pejorative meaning as sarx: “the law is spiritual (pneumatikos) but I am carnal 
(sarkinos), sold to sin”; “I was not able to speak to you as to spiritual people 
(pneumatikois), but as to carnal people (sarkinois), as to nursing infants in 
Christ” (1 Cor 3:1); babies are only flesh; they are not anti-spiritual, but they 
are still non-spiritual. 


oBévvvut 
sbennymi, extinguish, quench 


sbennumi, S 4570; TDNT 7.165—168; EDNT 3.235; NIDNTT 3.109-111; MM 
570; L&N 14.70, 68.52; BDF 892; BAGD 745 


The literal meaning of sbennymi is “put out a fire”; the fire of Gehenna is not 
quenched; the oT heroes of the faith “quenched the raging of the fire”; but 
lamps are quenched for want of oil (Matt 25:8; T. Job 43.5); the Messiah does 
not quench the smouldering wick (linon); and the shield of faith can put out the 
flaming darts of the Evil One. 

The metaphorical usages are constant, both in the Lxx and in the secular 
literature, meaning “annihilate, cause to disappear.” The object can be offspring 
(2 Sam 14:7; Prov 10:7), prosperity (Job 18:5; Prov 13:9; Anth. Pal. 9.178), 
thought and sound reason (Wis 2:3; Philo, Dreams 1.31; Alleg. Interp. 1.46), 
beauty (Anth. Pal. 5.62), love (Cant 8:7), wrath, pride (Job 40:12; Anth. Pal. 
5.300), the power of the passions, tyranny (Plutarch, Lyc. 11.13; Josephus, War 
2.296, the fire of war), the root of lawsuits, etc. But none of these usages 
clarifies 1 Thess 5:19, “Do not quench the Spirit.” The context has to do with 
spiritual gifts, and the present imperative with mé would mean to stop 
prohibiting those inspired by the Holy Spirit from communicating what they 
have received (cf. 1 Cor 14:39, mé kolyete). But the singular to pneuma points 
not to the charismatics but to the person of the Holy Spirit, or better the Holy 
Spirit’s inspiration, which is like a shining and burning flame. Just as 2 Tim 1:6 
says to revive, rekindle God’s gift, 1 Tim 5:19 urges each believer not to 
suppress or restrain it, according to the principle of 1 Cor 14:32 — “the spirits of 
the prophets are subject to the prophets” — and its application in Rom 12:6-8. A 
divine communication must not be kept to oneself, since by definition it is 


intended for the edification of all; and it is even worse to cut oneself off from 
the source and refuse to hear “what the Spirit says to the churches” (Rev 2:11, 
17, 29, etc.). 


OELLVOG, GELVOTNS 
semnos, serious, grave, dignified, majestic, respectable; semnotés, 
seriousness, gravity, dignity, majesty 


semnos, S 4586; TDNT 7.191—196; EDNT 3.238; NIDNTT 2.91—-93; MM 572; 
L&N 88.47; BAGD 746-747 | semnotes, S 4587; TDNT 7.191-196; EDNT 
3.238; NIDNTT 2.91-93; MM 572; L&N 88.46; BAGD 747 


These terms, which express seriousness, gravity, dignity, and majesty, and 
which describe the venerable and august qualities of persons, occur often in 
classical Greek. They are used seven times by St. Paul; six of these occurrences 
are in the Pastoral Epistles. Their meaning in no way derives from Stoicism; it 
corresponds to common Hellenistic usage, as copiously attested in literary texts, 
honorific inscriptions, and funerary epigrams. 

Semnos is a common modifier for divinities and things pertaining to them: 
the temple (2 Macc 3:12; Philo, To Gaius 198), the high priest, the law (2 Macc 
6:28; Ep. Arist. 5, 171, 313), the Sabbath (2 Macc 6:11), the sacred psalms 
(Philo, Contemp. Life 29), and religious clothing (ibid. 66). Applied to people 
and things, semnotés suggests grandeur, magnificence, solemnity, a quality that 
inspires respect, fear, or reverence. It refers especially to honorable conduct, a 
dignified and level-headed existence, and a high standard of morality: ho 
semnos bios = the religious life. It is in this sense that 1 Tim 2:2 expresses the 
hope “that we may lead a calm and tranquil life in all godliness and religious 
dignity” (en pasé eusebeia kai semnotéti). The church is the household or 
family of God (3:5), and its members are a priestly congregation; the semnotés 
of each one is the dignity of a liturgy, a mode of existence defined by piety and 
worship, marked by the seriousness, gravity, decency that are fitting in God’s 
presence. The papyri, like the honorific decrees, emphasize the nobility or 
excellence of semnotés: “for a dignified life” (epi té semnotéti tou biou); a 
decree of Delphi for an enkOmiographos: “exhibited worthiness of character” 
(éthon epedeixato semnotéta); at Magnesia, a son boasts of his father’s dignity: 
“because of the dignity of his character and the nobility he inherited from his 
forbears”; at Philadelphia in Lydia: “praised for character and for a dignified 
and stable life” (epi te éthei kai biou semnotéti kai eustatheia epainethenta, Ath. 
Mitt., 1900, p. 122, n. 1); at Thyatira, “praised for dignified character and 


reasonable ways” (epi te tou éthous semnoteéti kai tropou epieikeia 
epainoumenon, Hermes, 1930, p. 109). 

Semnotés has to do not only with bearing and attitude (Philo, Flacc. 4), 
one’s comportment in general (en pasi semnotéti, Dittenberger, Syl. 807, 14; 
Or. 567, 200), or even collective behavior (to semnon tés philadelphias hymon, 
BGU, 1024, col. VIII, 7; cf. 1 Clem. 47.5; 48.1), but with a religious and moral 
posture that bears the mark of excellence: “Whatsoever things are true, noble 
(hosa semna), just, pure, lovely, honorable ... think on these things” (Phil 4:8; 
cf. Dio Chrysostom 31.6). The episkopos will raise his children in submission, 
meta pasés semnoteétos (1 Tim 3:4), meaning that the dignity of those in 
authority inspires fear and respect, or better that the educator imparts flawless 
moral rectitude to his students. Titus in his teaching is to maintain “purity, 
dignity (semnotéta), speech that is wholesome and unassailable.” Deacons must 
be semnoi (1 Tim 3:8), i.e., serious and honorable, because they carry out a 
public function that requires respectability in the minister and inspires respect 
and even praise in those who witness his life, like the high priest Ananus, “a 
venerable and just man who, despite his noble birth, his dignity, and his honors, 
loved to treat the humblest as his equals” (Josephus, War 4.319), or Caristanius, 
who is praised in the year 98 for having carried out his command over all 
Greece “with brilliance and in a praiseworthy manner” (semnos kai axiologos, 
Fouilles de Delphes, Ill, 4; n. 47, 7). There is nothing off-putting about this 
gravity; seriousness does not rule out kindness. 

“Likewise, the women [must be] dignified” (1 Tim 3:11), after the fashion 
of Aphrodisia, a steady woman, involved in her husband’s business: 
Aphrodeisia semnotaté kai pistotaté ... gynaiki. Semnoteés is one of the virtues 
that is praised in women: Hannah led a calm and austere life; Esther was the 
same when she appeared before Ahasuerus (Josephus, Ant. 11.234); the mother 
of the Maccabees shared the same virtue (4 Macc 17:5). A woman is adorned 
not with gold and silver, but hosa semnotétos, eutaxias, aidous (Plutarch, Con. 
praec. 26). In the papyri, and especially in the inscriptions, semnotés is 
sometimes purely honorific, but usually it is an outstanding quality suggestive 
of reserve and restraint, discretion, self-mastery under all circumstances: 
gynaika semnén, whether with respect to young women, or especially married 
women (“the noble and most dignified wife,” hé kalé kai semnotaté symbios, 
P.Ross.Georg. V, 6, 27), as at Sinope (“to his wife, Prokope, most reverent, 
known for her restraint and dignity” — Prokopé gynaiki heautou eusebestaté kai 
semnoteéti sophrosynés memartyrémené, BCH, 1920, p. 359), or Aurelia 
Philotera, who “lived with dignity and distinction” (semnods kai epiphanos 
zésasan, IG X, 2, n. 176, 11-13; cf. 194, 6-9: “the dignified and affectionate 
Pontia Kallistiane,” tén semnotatén kai philostorgon Pontian Kallistianén). 


Semnotés, frequently in the superlative, is associated with philandria (MAMA 
VIII, 476, 514), philoteknia (SEG VI, 452), and sophrosyné (MAMA VIII, 470, 
4). An epitaph from the third century AD: “The dignified Berous, daughter of 
Chrysippus, was a Penelope in deed and not in fiction, chaste in her marriage, 
prudent despite her youth, a good mistress of her house and her life” (IGLS 721, 
2-3). Some Jewish women are named Semnous. 

Titus 2:2 requires old men to be sober, dignified (semnous), level-headed 
(sophronas); here we could translate semnos as “venerable” or “very 
respectable”; seriousness, which excludes eccentricity and pecularity, is a 
characteristic of old age, as this epitaph from the high imperial period says: 
“You were so dignified, while still a child, that you seemed to have the 
intelligence of an old man.” 

A Christian cannot have less virtue than the honest pagan whose epitaph 
reads “in everything you were dignified” (en panti d’ éstha semnos, SEG VIII, 
372, 11; second century; cf. TAM II, 422 a 17; b 15); his name is “revered, 
admired, worthy to be loved by all.” 


ONLELOV 
sémeion, sign 


semeion, S 4592; TDNT 7.200—261; NIDNTT 2.626-627, 629; MM 572-573; 
L&N 33.477; BAGD 747-748 


In secular and biblical Greek, the basic meaning “sign” is applied to very 
different things: the notice that bears a court’s verdict (Plato, Resp. 10.614, c), a 
seal or signature, the engraving on a shield, a ship’s decoration (Thucydides 
6.31.3), a landmark or milestone (Herodian 2.13.18), a flag (Xenophon, Cyr. 
8.5.13), the ensign of a flagship. 

One of the most widespread meanings in the papyri is distinctive “mark” or 
identifying “sign,” whether with respect to things, animals, or people: “this 
marks the burial place” (estin de sémeion tés taphés, P.Paris 18 bis, 10; cf. SB 
9420, 8); “I sold the female camel whose distinguishing feature is described.” 
Gemellus complains to the epistratégos that he was appointed to a leitourgia 
under a false name and without regard to his characteristics. Just as a phylactery 
is asign worn around the arm (Ep. Arist. 159), circumsion is a mark on the 
flesh signifying the covenant. These personal “marks” are not necessarily 
physical; virtues can also be “distinctives”: “I considered such things to be the 
signs of good men” (h€goumén sémeia agathon andron ta toiauta einai, 
Dittenberger, Syl. 831, 14; from AD 117). Such are the “signs” or “character 


traits” (Plutarch, Cat. Min. 24.1: ta ton éthon sémeia) by which an apostle may 
be recognized, according to 2 Cor 12:12 (cf. b. Sanh. 98a—b; 1 QS 3.14). 

So a sémeion is noetic; developed from séma, it is very close to “signal,” 
“writing,” and “message”; literary and papyrological texts often treat “sign” as 
the equivalent of “proof.” This is the authenticating or identifying sign which 
the Fourth Gospel uses in a theological way and which St. Paul exploits in 2 
Thess 3:17 — “This greeting is in my hand, Paul’s hand, which is the mark (or 
proof) in every letter; this is how I write.” The autographed greeting 
authenticates the letter. Already in 255 Bc, a certain Plato, requesting a service 
from Zeno, sends him as proof of his goodwill two artabai of chick-peas 
purchased at five drachmas apiece (sémeion de hoti soi apesteila para SOsou 
erebinthou kriou artabas B' €gorasmenas, P.Cair.Zen. 59192, 8). A century 
later, Stratonicus, to prove to his wife that it is indeed her husband who is 
writing to her, mentions as a sign something that he had said to her in private: 
“Stratonikos to Senchnoubis his wife, greetings. Recognize as a sign: when I 
said to you to buy the new tunic with the money” (Stratonikos Senchnoubei té 
gynaiki chairein. Sémeion hote eipa soi lytrosai ton kainon chitona apo ton 
chalkon ginoske, SB 7574, 2: a letter on an ostracon). In the second century AD, 
the sign to the recipient of a letter that the author is well-informed is that he 
knows that his wife went out to buy four obols worth of spices (allo sémion soi 
grapho peri autou, hote hé gyné sou exelthousa égorake obolon tessaron 
artymata to nautiko, P.Petaus 28, 8 and 17). In the same period, Anthestianus, 
having sent Sarapammon to the potter Psois, who refuses to pay his debts, 
informs his debtor that he cannot cheat him, because he knows what Psois has 
said and done. In the fourth century, Probus asks his sister Manatine to pay one 
and a half talents to his confidential aide Petronius, and as proof that it is he 
who is writing (sémeiou de charin) says “When I met you at the Caesareion, I 
said to you, ‘Give me a little of the money that you have from me, so that I may 
buy a cauldron,’ and you said to me ...” 

Thus sémeion is the sign whereby the recipient may recognize the identity 
of the sender; the sender mentions circumstances that only the two of them 
could know about. This meaning is also found in the epigrams: Bacchon sends 
his slave to borrow money from the perfumer Aischra and tells him that as a 
sign of his identity he should refer to his amorous exploits. Likewise, Pytias’s 
lover wants to summon her: “As proof that it is I, tell her that he came drunk, 
passing through thieves, guided by Eros the bold.” 

In the religious sphere, s@meion has always meant a prodigy that is 
recognizable and provides proof for everyone. In the NT, it is a category of 
miracle, together with mighty works (dynameis) and wonders (terata, Acts 
2:22; 2 Thess 2:9; 2 Cor 12:12; Heb 2:4); but it retains its value as a sign or 


demonstration. With the prophets, a “sign” is proof that a message is truly from 
God (Exod 3:12; 4:19; Judg 6:17; 1 Sam 10:1, 7; Isa 38:7—8). For Philo, God 
performs sémeia to indicate his will, to teach people, and to introduce them to 
the knowledge of heavenly things. More clearly, according to Josephus, “God 
uses miracles to convince people” (Ant. 2.274, 280); they are designed to 
inspire faith (2.276). Hence the persistent demand of Jesus’ contemporaries: 
“We want to see a sign from you” (Matt 12:38; 16:1; Mark 8:11; Luke 11:16; 
John 2:18; 6:30). “The Jews seek signs” (1 Cor 1:22). 

This is how St. John sees miracles: they authenticate Jesus as the Messiah 
announced by the prophets. Since they are wonders and manifestations of 
power (Matt 9:28—29) as well as of mercy (11:5), they legitimate adherence to 
his teaching (11:20) and give him personal credibility. They show who he is: 
“He manifested his glory and his disciples believed in him” (John 2:11; 11:4). 
They are above all a sign of the Father’s favor: “No one can do the signs that 
you do unless God is with him.” By referring to the mirabilia done by Jesus as 
“signs,” St. John shows that he understands them as data that allow the 
discovery of the glory (doxa) of the incarnate Word, the revelation that Jesus is 
with God or comes from God, and finally the recognition of the testimony of 
the Father on behalf of his Son. 

This theology enriches and adds subtlety to the concept of sémeion. Should 
we translate “sign,” “indication,” or “proof”? What is certain is that the sign 
itself needs to be verified. If it is a guarantee of the authenticity of the Sent One 
and of the truth of the teaching, it has demonstrative power only for souls that 
are well-disposed or believing. It can provoke astonishment or emotion, even 
admiration (John 2:23; 6:26; Acts 8:9, 13) without adherence: “Even though he 
had done so many signs in their presence, still they did not believe in him” 
(John 12:37). It is even possible to slip into superstition at the sight of wonders, 
like Alexander, according to Plutarch (Alex. 75.1 ff.). The semeia of false 
prophets appear to confirm error (Deut 13:2—5), and according to 1 Cor 14:22, 
speaking in tongues is a sign for believers, but not for unbelievers. In other 
words, the “sign” is intelligible only to the religious intelligence; it is a veiled 
manifestation that only the eyes of the heart can discover, a propaedeutic to 
faith, attracting attention and prompting to an initiative, as with Nicodemus 
(John 3:2). Thus it is necessary to transcend the materiality of the deed in order 
to get to its meaning, or better, to the signified reality. 


ONptKOc (G1piKdc) 


sérikos (sirikos), silk 


serikos, S 4596; EDNT 3.242; MM 573, 575; BAGD 751 


Inspired by the lamentation of Ezek 27:9—25 over the ruin of Tyre, the dirge in 
Rev 18:12 describes the lamentation of the “merchants of the earth” over the 
ruin of Babylon, the loss of the cargoes from their ships: “cargo of gold and 
silver, of precious stones and pearls, of fine linen and purple, of silk (sirikou) 
and scarlet cloth.” The text is interesting both because it evokes the importation 
of luxury items from Africa and the Orient and also because of the use of the 
biblical hapax sérikon, which does not appear before the time of Augustus. It 
derives from Sér (plural Séres), referring to a people of the Far East, probably 
the Chinese, and also products originating in China: silk. At Vespasian’s 
triumph, where he was accompanied by Titus, “the emperors were unarmed, 
clothed in silk (esthésin sérikais) and crowned with laurels” (Josephus, War 
7.126). 

It is a curious fact that the ancients thought that silk came from a plant. 
According to Strabo 15.1.20, “Nearchus said that (the wool that grew on certain 
trees) was used to weave fine materials used by the Macedonians for cushions 
and saddle pads; the serica also are of this kind, Byssus being dried out of 
certain barks.” Pausanias, writing in the time of Marcus Aurelius, is the one 
who corrects this error: “As for the threads from which the Seres make their 
clothing, they do not come from a husk but from a different origin, as follows. 
There exists in their land a small animal, called by the Greeks a sér. ... Its size 
is double that of the largest beetle; for the rest, it resembles a spider.... The 
work of these animals is a fine web that is found rolled about their feet.” 

These silk fabrics, given their quality, enjoyed prodigious success in the 
first century, especially in the higher classes of society: “The empress’s silk 
robes, brought out from the palace armories” (Martial, Epigr. 11.8.5). A slave 
of Marcella, named Thymele, was her siricaria, responsible for the wardrobe of 
sericae vestes (CIL V1, 9892). Caligula was not afraid to appear in public 
dressed in silk (processit aliquando sericatus), but he was criticized by 
Suetonius (“dress unworthy of a Roman and even of a human being,” Calig. 
52). In AD 16, a senatus consultum forbade men to wear silk (Tacitus, Ann. 
2.33; Dio Cassius 57.15). It was only in the sixth century that sericiculture was 
introduced in the West, at least according to Procopius of Gaza: monks from 
India, knowing how zealously Emperor Justinian tried to keep the Romans from 
buying silk from their enemies the Persians, explained to the emperor that it 
was possible to make silk in Roman territory, “because they said that silk was 
produced by a worm that nature taught the art and compelled to work.... These 
men brought some eggs to Byzantium; they succeeded in transforming them 


into worms, which they fed mulberry leaves; and so the Romans began to make 
silk” (Goth. 4.17). 


OkKANPOKAPdiA, CKANPOG, OKANPOTNSG, OKANPOTPAYNAOS, OKANPVVO 
sklérokardia, hard-heartedness; sk/éros, hard, dry, stiff, inflexible, rigid; 
sklérotés, hardness; sklérotrachélos, stiff-necked; skléryno, to harden 
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The substantive skelos (cf. skello, in the active, “to parch, dry up”; passive, “to 
be parched, dry”) does not exist, but there is sk/éros, “hard, dry, stiff,” often 
contrasted with malakos, “soft, supple.” In its literal sense, it is used for stone, 
for metals and vegetables, for wood, for wind, air, or climate — as in Jas 3:4, 
where boats of whatever size are driven by strong winds (hypo anemon skléron) 
—or for crisp and loud claps of thunder (Hesiod, Th. 839; Herodotus 8.12). In 
Hippocrates and Aristotle, the adjective is often used for bones, skin, and 
various other parts of the body. 

In a figurative sense, the word is used to describe style (“forced” metaphors, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Pomp. 1.2.6), difficult circumstances or a cruel 
fate, but especially for divine cruelty or inflexibility (Sophocles, OT 36), for 
“kings who are kings’ sons, who are harsh and inhumane toward their subjects” 
(Ep. Arist. 289; cf. Matt 25:24 — “I knew that you were a hard man”), and for 
people of rigid, forbidding, uncultured character (Plato, Tht. 155 e; Plutarch, 
Cim. 1.2), where hardness is rusticity. 

The first occurrences in the LXx describe speech: that which is not pleasing 
to an interlocutor and not acceptable, or which is expressed roughly; Joseph 
spoke harshly to his brothers. The word is also used for hard work (Exod 1:14; 
6:9; Deut 26:6; Isa 14:3; Philo, Moses 2.183), for hard battle (2 Sam 2:17), and 
for heavy servitude; but sk/éros takes on many more varied meanings in 
classical Greek, being used especially for persons, sometimes in a positive 
sense, but more often pejoratively. Finally, “hardening” becomes a religious 


idea, expressing rebellion, disobedience, or rejection of God’s will, to be sure, 
but with the emphasis especially on obstinacy, inflexibility (Cant 8:6). Sir 3:26— 
27: “The obstinate heart will fall into misfortune”; Isa 48:4 — “I knew that you 
were obstinate, because your neck is made of iron sinews and your forehead is 
bronze”; Bar 2:33 — “They will repent of their stiff neck ... because they will 
remember the way of their fathers”; Deut 31:27. 

The metaphor of the neck (Hebrew Orep), the part of the animal body that 
connects the head to the backbone, is taken from the draft animal, whose efforts 
to resist are localized in the neck. When the ass or horse refuses to go on, it 
tightens and stiffens its neck. So to be “hard-or stiff-necked” means stubborn 
disobedience, hardening or obstinacy in rebellion. To specify this condition, the 
Bible uses the compounds sklérotrachélos, six occurrences (out of nine) of 
which describe Israel, and sklérokardia (Hebrew ‘arlat léhah). A stiff or hard 
heart resists divine impulses, refuses to follow that path that God wants it to 
follow. It is not only closed and insensitive, but disobedient. This substantive is 
used only twice in the NT, and only by Jesus: “It is because of your hardness of 
heart that Moses allowed you to put away your wives”; “Jesus showed himself 
to the Eleven.... He rebuked their unbelief (apistia) and hardness of heart, 
because they had not believed those who saw him raised (from the dead)” 
(Mark 16:14). Sk/érokardia adds to simple unbelief in the resurrection the idea 
of refusal to believe in it. 

The verb sk/éryno, unknown in Philo and rather rare in secular Greek, is 
common in the Lxx, where most of the occurrences have a moral and religious 
meaning: the Israelites stiffen their neck or their heart rather than return to 
Yahweh and submit to his will. But it is also said that God himself hardens the 
heart of the Egyptians (Exod 14:17), that of Sihon, king of Heshbon (Deut 
2:30), and even that of Israel when they strayed from God’s ways (Isa 63:17). 
The most typical case is that of Pharaoh, whose heart God hardened (Exod 
4:21; 7:3; 9:12; 10:1, 20, 27; 11:10; 14:4, 8); but it is likewise said that 
“Pharaoh’s heart was hardened” (Exod 7:22; 8:15; 9:35; 13:15). This 
simultaneity poses a theological problem, that of the union of divine action and 
human freedom, which St. Paul did not clarify by stating that “God shows 
mercy to whom he will and hardens whom he will”; but he suggests the 
solution in Rom 2:5, where he denounces the hardness of the impenitent heart 
that scorns the infinite treasures of divine goodness. “By your hardening, by 
your impenitent heart, you are storing up for yourself a treasury of wrath for the 
day of wrath.” God is free in his justice to penalize one who obstinately refuses 
his light and his mercy. Pharaoh’s sk/érotés is voluntary; it has blinded him, 
keeping him from giving in to the prodigious divine signs wrought by Moses. 
God uses this obstinacy to free his people, because it is his usual course of 


action to bring good from evil; just as by giving up his Son to crucifixion he 
gained the salvation of the world. This salvation, like the crucifixion, was 
decided from eternity. 


oK0BaAov 
skybalon, scrap, debris, refuse, dung, excrement 


skubalon, S 4657; TDNT 7.445—447; EDNT 3.256; NIDNTT 1.480; MM 579— 
580; L&N 6.225; BAGD 758 


It is not easy to translate this NT hapax at Phil 3:8, where St. Paul, renouncing 
confidence in the flesh, meaning his privileges as a Jew, says they are 
worthless, to be discarded (h@goumai skybala [einai/]), in order to know Christ, 
gain him, be in him, share in the power of his resurrection. 

I. — Skybalon often means “scrap, debris, refuse” (P.Cair.Zen. 59494, 16; 
CPR I, 175, 16; PSI 184, 7: en skybalois chortou), gleanings (P.Ryl. 149, 22: 
“grazed them on the gleaings of my vegetable-seed crop” — katemenésan aph’ 
hou eichon lachanospermou skybalou; in AD 39/40), that which remains (SB 
9386, 49: synlegontes skybala ergatai f' ... oboloi 1B’) and is given to the dogs, 
leftovers (P.Mich.Zen. 31, 15). This is the meaning intended by Philo in Sacr. 
Abel and Cain 109: “all the rest should be left as refuse (hosper skybala) to the 
mortal nature”; by Leonidas of Tarentum: “You shall not taste even the 
leftovers from my dinner” (Anth. Pal. 6.202.6); by Ariston: “the crumbs that 
fall from the table” (ibid. 6.303.4); by Philip of Thessalonica: the remains of a 
deceased person (ibid. 7.383.2); by Hegesippus: “the wreckage of a ship” 
(7.276.2; cf. an anonymous writer: “a half-eaten scrap” — hémidaes skybalon, 
9.375); Achilles Tatius: “he reviled the catch and threw it out as refuse of the 
sea” (eloidorei tén agran kai erripsen hos thalassés skybalon, 2.11.5); Sib. Or. 
7.58: “you will be the miserable refuse of war.” 

II. — Skybalon also has the sense “dung, filth” through popular associatiion 
with skor, according to Moulton-Milligan, who cite P.Fay. 119, 7, where 
Gemellus informs his son that the donkey-driver has purchased “a little bundle 
and rotten hay, the whole of it decayed — no better than dung” (mikran dysmén 
kai chorton sapron kai holon lelymenon hos skybalon, around AD 100). We may 
compare CD 4.19 (“the builders attached themselves to filth,” Hebrew so ,, in 
place of saw, cf. the Lxx, and the Vulgate of Hos 5:11 — sordes) and find a 
correspondence with the Hebrew ¢6 ‘éhah, ordinarily translated bdelygma 
(“abomination”), but also akatharsia (“uncleanness”), ponériai (“wickedness”), 
makrymmata (something that is sent away because it is repulsive), and molynsis 


(“defilement, pollution’). In any event, “Debris and filth accumulate in the 
nooks and crannies of houses” (sesdrentai phorytos kai skybalon pléthos, Philo, 
Prov. 2.105), and in ethics the term suggests scorn or disgust: “As when the 
sieve is shaken the scraps (or impurities, kopria) remain, so does a person’s 
filth (or uncleanness, skybala) remain in his thoughts” (Sir 27:4; oT hapax). Sir 
26:28 uses the verb skybalizo with respect to intelligent men who are scornfully 
rejected. 

III. — Again, skybalon means “excrement,” for example in Artemidorus 
Daldianus (Onir. 2.25) and the medical writers (Aelian, NA 5.9; other 
references in Wettstein). This is how the Vulgate (stercora) and Symmachus 
understood the word in Ezek 4:12, 15. The ritual law of whole burnt offerings, 
as Philo understood it, was that “nothing should remain of the creature except 
the excrement and the skin” (skybalon kai dermatos). During the siege of 
Jerusalem, “many dug through the sewers and old cow dung in order to feed on 
this ordure; what they would have been unable to look at before became food 
for them.” 

IV. — In any event, the word means what must be eliminated. J. Huby’s 
comment is exactly right, in spite of the anachronism: “All of that is worth no 
more than the contents of a garbage can.” To convey the crudity of the Greek, 
however: “It’s all crap.” 


OKMANKOBP@TOG 
skolekobrotos, worm-eaten 


skolekobrotos, S 4662; TDNT 7.456—457; EDNT 3.256; MM 580; L&N 23.166; 
BAGD 758 


This compound, which means literally “worm food,” i.e., “eaten by worms,” 
belongs to the agricultural vocabulary and is used for plants, trees, fruits, 
especially grains (Theophrastus, Hist. Pl. 3.12.6; 4.11.1; Caus. Pl. 5.9.1). It is 
attested in five or six papyri, all from before Christ. Eudemos asks Zeno to 
decrease the rent because the harvest has been eaten by worms (eisig gar hémin 
skolékobrotou kai kakou sitou [arourai] \e', P.Cair.Zen. 59433, 14; cf. 
Berichtigungsliste IV, p. 16); ibid. 59728, 5: “worm-eaten corpses” (tén 
skolekobroton somata); P.Mich.Zen. 96, 4: “that has become worm-eaten” (tés 
gegenémeneés skolékobrotou, referring to sesame seed); PSI 490, 4: tén 
genomeneén skolékobroton apokechorékasin enkataleipontes tous georgountas 
tén gén (a letter concerning a crop guardian); P.Grad. VII, 11: “seed that is not 
worm-eaten” (spermatos askoleékobrotou); P.Tebt. 701, 74 and 81: “for the 


worm-eaten ground” (eis tén skolékobroton gén; cf. the possible restoration in 
1008, 18). In 5/4 Bc, P.Oslo 26, 14 attests the neologism holoskélékobrotos. 

Since in the Bible “the punishment of the ungodly is the fire and the worm” 
(Sir 7:17; cf. Isa 66:24 = Mark 9:48), especially worms (Isa 14:11; Sir 19:3; 1 
Macc 2:62), which symbolize human emptiness (Job 7:5; 25:6) and the decay 
and decomposition of corpses (Job 17:14; 21:26; Sir 10:11), Acts 12:23 uses 
skolékobrotos for Herod Agrippa: “he was eaten by worms and died.” For all 
that, this is not a medical term; but in the secular and religious literature it is 
used for the death of villains, like Judas (according to Papias) and an uncle 
(also named Julian) of Julian the Apostate, false prophets like Alexander 
(Lucian, Alex. 59), cruel rulers like Pheretima, queen of the Cyrenians (“still 
alive, she was crawling with worms,” Herodotus 4.205); Sulla, who had a 
purulent intestinal abscess and an infection that caused his flesh to swarm with 
vermin (Plutarch, Sull. 36.3—4); Pherecydes (Aelian, VH 4.28); Herod the Great 
(Josephus, Ant. 17.169); and especially persecutors, from Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes (“the ungodly man’s eyes were crawling with worms,” 2 Macc 9:9) 
and L. Hermianus, the governor of Cappadocia (Tertullian, Scap. 3) to Emperor 
Galerius (“his intestines were crawling with countless worms”). 


OTEPHOAOYOSG 


spermologos, seed-gatherer, gleaner, prattler, buffoon 


spermologos, S 4691; EDNT 3.264; NIDNTT 3.525; MM 583; L&N 27.19, 
33.381; BDF §119(1); BAGD 762 


At Athens, Paul dialogued (dialegomai, Acts 17:17) with the idlers that he met 
at the agora (cf. agoraios, 17:5; 19:38), who asked, using Athenian slang, 
“What does this spermologos mean?” (17:18). It is impossible to give the exact 
connotations of this biblical hapax, a word unknown in the papyri and, it seems, 
in the inscriptions as well. It is often translated “prattler, speechifier, driveler.” 
But the etymology is clear: sperma legein means to gather seeds or grains. So 
as a noun, it refers to sparrows and other birds that peck at seeds scattered on 
the ground and is in no way pejorative. Used figuratively, however, the word 
takes on more diverse meanings: the good-for-nothing who wanders about the 
market and collects the scraps and debris scattered here and there; cf. 
Demosthenes: “The accuser ... a miserable gleaner (spermologos), an outcast 
from the marketplace” (Corona 18.127); or the prattler, chatterer who is always 
hunting for news and spreading it everywhere, running his mouth carelessly, 
who pretends to be in the know but actually spouts his gossip without 


understanding it: an ignoramus. This highly derogatory meaning is the most 
commonly attested sense of the word in the first-second century. Philo: 
“Helicon, a slave of high lineage, a seed-pecker and outcast from society” (To 
Gaius 203); Plutarch: Alcibiades is accused of abandoning the command of the 
fleet to “men who owe their influence to their drunkenness and buffoonery 
(spermologias),” (Alc. 36.2; cf. Plutarch, Demetr. 28.5); “When the soul 
founders, anger casts aside a jumble of violent, unrestrained words.” 

Given this definition, which makes the word almost an insult, it is difficult 
to understand how the Epicurean and Stoic philosophers could immediately 
afterward lead Paul to the middle of Mars Hill and ask him to expound his 
teaching before the assembly. M. A. Robinson suggests that Paul must have 
used the parable of the sower and that this accounts for the use of the word. 
Hence the play on words, which does not ridicule the preacher but takes aim at 
his teaching in a humorous way. It is best to translate spermologos as “this 
character.” 


OTIAGSC 
spilas, gust, squall, (under-sea) rock, boulder 


spilas, S 4694; EDNT 3.265; MM 583-584; L&N 79.57; BAGD 762 


Jude 12: houtoi eisin hoi en tais agapais hymon spilades. This can be translated 
“These people are stumbling blocks in your love feasts” or “These people are 
stains on your love feasts.” The biblical hapax spilas, unknown in the papyri, 
can mean “gust, squall,” but the predominant classical meaning is “rock, 
boulder”; cf. Sophocles, Trach. 678: “it dissolved on a rock on the ground”; 
Theocritus: “an inexhaustible, voiceless stream from the rocks”; “Here, beneath 
this sepulchral rock, O stranger, lies Demas.” Usually, splidades are rocks that 
are covered by water and thus dangerous: “the waves smashed their ships on the 
reefs” (Homer, Od. 3.298); “the narrow strait ... hemmed in by narrow reefs” 
(Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 2.550; cf. 558); “the vessels, smashed by the 
waves against the reefs and promontories” (Polybius 1.37.2). In the area around 
the port of Jaffa, “there is a series of steep cliffs and reefs jutting far out into the 
water.” This meaning is reported by all the lexicographers: “spilades are rocks 
under the sea ... rocks hidden by the sea” (spilades hai hyphalos petrai ... hai 
hypo thalassan kekrymmenai petrai, Etymol. Mag.); “Apion says that spilades 
are rocks that form a hollow in the sea, but Heliodoros says they are rocks 
beside the sea that the waters wash over.” J. Pollux sums up precisely: “spilas, a 
reef, a hidden boulder, a stone, a jutting rock, a promontory, a prominence 


exposed to the wind, a knoll” (Onom. 1.9.115). In Jude 12, where a moral 
portrait of godless folk who slander the way of righteousness is being sketched, 
the metaphor is excellent; it suggests the pernicious influence of false teachers 
in promiscuity at banquets. They present a danger of shipwreck, scandal, or 
ensnarement for believers. 

The use of the masculine article hoi [spiloi?] with the feminine spilades 
suggestes that there might have been a popular confusion of this word with 
spilos (“stain on the skin,” and by extension any physical or moral stain). This 
is how the Vulgate interprets this text (“maculae”). The Orphic text Lithica 614 
is cited: the good woman is “speckled with stains” (katastiktos spiladessi). This 
meaning would make the text less forceful. In any event, the meal of brotherly 
love in the Christian community requires greater holiness than the nomos 
eraniston from the imperial period: “Let no one enter into the most venerable 
meeting of the dinner club before he has been examined for purity, piousness, 
and goodness.” 


OnAaYYVa, OTAMyyViCOLaL 
splanchna, entrails, viscera, compassion; splanchnizomai, to have 
compassion, take pity 


splagchna, S 4698; TDNT 7.548-559; EDNT 3.265-266; NIDNTT 2.593, 599— 
600; MM 584; L&N 8.58, 25.49, 25.50, 25.54, 25.55, 26.11; BAGD 763 | 
splagchnizomai, S 4697; TDNT 7.548-559; EDNT 3.265; NIDNTT 2.599-600; 
MM 584; L&N 25.49; BDF §8108(3), 176(1), 229(2), 233(2), 235(2); BAGD 
762 


In the fifth-fourth century, splanchna meant the internal parts of a sacrificial 
victim, mentioned in cultic regulations as part of the compensation of priests 
and priestesses, so that the verb splanchnizo meant “consume the entrails.” This 
means the honorable parts, of course, since the word is also applied to humans, 
in whom seven viscera are enumerated (Philo, Alleg. Interp. 1.12; Drunkenness 
106; cf. Spec. Laws 1.62): “the internal parts are called viscera, these being the 
stomach, the heart, the lungs, the spleen, the liver, and the two kidneys” 
(Creation 118). The word is also used for the intestines (Abraham 241) or the 
stomach area in general without any anatomical precision. 

The emotions are located in the entrails — since they are what is most 
intimate and hidden (Post. Cain 118; cf. Josephus, War 4.263) — which are 
therefore synonymous with what we today call the “heart”: “I suffer in my 
stomach and in my entrails” (tén koilian mou kai ta splanchna mou pono, Pss. 


Sol. 2.15); “Abraham, moved to the depths of his entrails, began to weep” (T. 
Abr. A 3, 5); “The consumption reaches to the entrails, causing through its 
oppression despair and distress.” When Aseneth falls in love at the first sight of 
Joseph, her entrails are smitten (Jos. Asen. 6.1), just as the entrails of the father 
are disturbed with each cry from his son (Sir 30:7), for children are said to be 
their father’s entrails (hoi paides splanchna legontai, Artemidorus Daldianus, 
Onir. 1.44; Philo, Joseph 25; 4 Macc 14:13). But the entrails of the foolish are 
also said to be unstable (Sir 33:5), and blows to the entrails cause suffering 
(Philo, To Gaius 368). The nuance of pity is attested in 5 BC (hyper splanchnou 
= through pity, BGU 1139, 17). 

This last meaning, unusual in secular Greek, is the predominant one in the 
Bible (cf. Prov 12:10; Wis 10:5), especially in the NT, where the entrails 
(corresponding to the Hebrew rahmim) are the seat of compassion (Gen 43:30; 
1 Kgs 3:26; Jer 31:20). The feminine singular rehem, moreover, refers to the 
uterus, the mother’s womb; so that the entrails are the locus of the mother’s pity 
for her children (Isa 49:15) and are said to shudder (Isa 16:11; Cant 5:4), to 
resound and make noise (Isa 43:15), to bubble or seethe (Lam 1:20), or to be in 
turmoil. It follows that in the Synoptics, where this compassion is twice 
attributed to God (Matt 18:27; Luke 15:20), once to the Good Samaritan, and 
nine times to Christ — almost always to account for a miracle — the word means 
first of all a physical emotion, true compassion in the face of a neighbor’s 
misery, literally a movement of the entrails at the sight. So translating the 
passive esplanchnisthé as “he took pity” is almost opposite the true sense; “he 
was taken by (or moved with) pity” would be better. The exact sense is “he had 
a visceral feeling of compassion.” 

The affective quality of the entrails is much emphasized by Paul: whereas 
the entrails of the Corinthians are constricted, those of Titus are open and go 
out to the believers (2 Cor 6:12; 7:15); Philemon has calmed the entrails of 
Christians under trial (Phlm 7; cf. verse 20. The apostle loves Onesimus as his 
own entrails (tout’ estin ta ema splanchna, verse 12), hence as his own child; 
and he loves the believers in the entrails of Christ (epipothd pantas hymas en 
splanchnois Christou Iésou, Phil 1:8). This tender compassion is almost 
hypostasized; every Christian must be clothed in it, for it is the expression of 
brotherly love, with strong connotations of mercy. 

The compound eusplanchnos (Eph 4:32; 1 Pet 3:8) should not be translated 
“benevolent, good-hearted”; it is intensive. But whereas in secular Greek 
having good or strong entrails means being courageous, in Christian terms it 
means to be tenderly merciful, compassionate: “so display your innate love and 
compassion and tenderness.” Jas 5:11 coins a new word for this: having long or 


abundant entrails (polysplanchnos estin ho Kyrios kai oiktirmon), the equivalent 
of polyeleos (Ps 102:8; SB 8726, 9). 


ONOVdECW, OTOVSAING, OTOLSAIMs, OTOVSN 

spoudazo, to hasten, apply oneself, devote oneself; spoudaios, hasty, diligent, 
virtuous; spoudaios, hastily, diligently; spoudé, haste, urgency, zeal, 
diligence, gravity, seriousness 


spoudazo, S 4704; TDNT 7.559-568; EDNT 3.266; NIDNTT 3.1168-1169; MM 
585; L&N 25.74, 68.63, 68.79; BDF §877, 392(1a); BAGD 763 | spoudaios, S 
4705; TDNT 7.559-568; EDNT 3.267; NIDNTT 3.1168-1169; MM 585; L&N 
25.75, 25.75, 68.65; BDF §§102(1), 244(2); BAGD 763 | spoudaios, S 4709; 
EDNT 3.267; MM 585; L&N 68.79; BAGD 763 | spoude, S 4710; TDNT 
7.559-568; EDNT 3.267; NIDNTT 3.1168-1169; MM 585-586; L&N 25.74, 
68.63, 68.79; BAGD 763-764 


It is not easy to specify the exact meaning of these terms, which were common 
in classical and Hellenistic Greek and which translators of the NT almost always 
take to mean “zeal, urgency.” They are absent from Matthew and John. 

I. — The idea of “haste, rapidity, alacrity” is in the forefront, with no 
psychological or moral connotation. “When the sun rose, the angels urged Lot 
to leave” (Gen 19:15; hiphil of the Hebrew ‘tis); “The servants hurried to 
leave”; the shepherds hastened to Bethlehem (Luke 2:16); “Hasten to come to 
me, quickly” (spoudason elthein pros me, techeds, 2 Tim 4:9; cf. BGU 2349, 5). 
A meaning well-attested in the papyri: “That has to be sped up” 
(P.Panop.Beatty 2, 78; cf. 218); “Please, sister, hurry to make my tunic” 
(P.Fuad I Univ. VI, 15); “Hurry to go and find my uncle’s wife.” This is 
sometimes the meaning of the adjective spoudaios (P.Brem. 48, 28) and almost 
always that of the substantive spoudé in the Lxx: “You shall eat the lamb in 
haste.” The usage of the Koine is similar, whether in literary texts or (more 
rarely) in the papyri: “I sailed hastily for Alexandria” (P.Mich. 503, 2); “Please 
carry out the brickyard work as quickly as possible” (P.Sorb. 63, 2); “I wrote 
you quickly.” The only NT use of the word in this sense is perhaps Mark 6:45, 
where Salome, after asking her mother’s advice, returned “at once, in haste”; 
but here there seems to be a psychological nuance, just as the Virgin Mary’s 
departing “with alacrity” (Luke 1:39) means not only “hastily” but “with 
fervor.” 

II. — In effect, spoudazo with an impersonal object means above all “apply 
oneself to, actively involve oneself with” and with a personal object “devote 


oneself to, take the part of.” In the papyri, the meaning “deal with, take care of” 
is predominant, often with connotations of going to some trouble and doing 
one’s best. It is in this sense of “trying, applying oneself diligently to” and not 
“hastening” that the NT occurrences of this verb should be understood. 

The adverb spoudaids has the same meaning in Titus 3:13, where the 
apostle’s disciple must take care and do his best to provide for the trip of Zenas 
and Apollos; and in 2 Tim 1:17, where Onesiphorus sought Paul in the Roman 
prisons with extreme care and without sparing himself any trouble — and 
succeeded in finding him. Likewise, the substantive spoudeé, with this nuance of 
costly effort, is contrasted with indolence and inertia in Rom 12:11 (té spoudé 
mé oknéroi) and 2 Pet 1:5 (spoudén pasan pareisenegkantes); it is not so much 
a matter of goodwill or zeal, but of making an effort; the formula is classical. 
Finally, spoudé also means “gravity, seriousness.” This seems to be the right 
characteristic for a leader of a Christian community, who must preside en 
spoudé (Rom 12:8) — not with urgency or zeal, but with seriousness, dignity, or 
solicitude (Ep. Arist. 39); or even in such a manner as to win esteem, i.e., 
honorably (cf. Josephus, Ant. 14.186; cf. 2.197; 9.182; Philostratus, Gym. 13). It 
would seem that it was this quality of seriousness that produced in the 
Corinthians “sorrow according to God,” i.e., repentance (2 Cor 7:11). 

III. — Whatever the nuance of each particular text, the diligence, care, or 
effort manifested come from an initial goodwill, the pursuit of something one 
cares about, a desire to succeed; and spoudazo, in the first century AD, 
expresses the marks of an attentive benevolence, as thoughtful as it is efficient. 
In 41, Emperor Claudius takes pleasure in the tokens of attachment he has 
received from the Alexandrians (P.Lond. 1912, 25: spoudasantes kai 
spoudasthentos; cf. Severus and Caracalla, in I.Bulg. 659, 23), who are for their 
part impatient to receive tokens of his favor: ha par’ emou labein espoudakate 
(line 52; cf. P.Oxy. 2558, 3: Kaisaron spoudén; Dittenberger, Or. 723, 1). With 
regard to the Thasians, he receives “all the tokens of [their] diligence and piety” 
(tés hymeteras spoudés kai eusebeias apodechomai pantas, I.Thas. 179, 4), as 
Octavian wrote to the inhabitants of Rhosos: “Seleucus, my admiral, ... has 
shown many tokens of his diligence and eagerness” (pasan eispheromenos 
spoudeén kai prothymian, IGLS 718, 84). This goodwill includes ardor, care, and 
devotion: “we obtained this thanks to the careful effort of our friends” (tés de 
ton philon spoudeés tychontos epetychamen, P.Tebt. 314, 9); a woman in the 
second-third century thanks her mother for sending a chair (charin de soi oida, 
meétér, epi té spoudé tou kathedrariou, P.Oxy. 963). Someone who is asking a 
ruler to intervene calls upon the goodwill of the prospective benefactor: “I urge 
you, sir, to take the initiative in showing your concern for them.” 


Finally, spoudé expresses fervor, zeal, and eagerness, as in 2 Cor 7:12 — 
“the zeal that you showed for us”; 8:7 — “you excel in all diligence”; 8:8 — “to 
prove by the zeal of others that your own love is sincere”; 8:16—17 — Titus is 
fervent in his care for the Corinthians; Heb 6:11 — the Hebrews must be ardent 
in their efforts to grow the good fruit of their hope. This is exactly the wording 
of the papyri: “with full eagerness and joy, of one accord” (meta tés pleistés 
spoudes kai charas homothymadon, BGU 1768, 7); “as far as possible, I will 
show my eagerness”; especially the adverb spoudaios: “Let us use creation with 
ardor while we are young” (Wis 2:6); the Jewish elders begged Jesus with 
fervor or insistently. Telling of the effectiveness of a recommendation, the 
beneficiary writes, “He introduced me to Aemilianus without delay and 
eagerly” (anoknos kai spoudaids synestake me, P.Mich. 498, 14). Philoi shows 
that he is eager to serve (hina pempsomen Phildi spoudaids hémin 
prosenechthenti). As for Jude 3, pasan spoudén poioumenos graphein hymin, 
we could just as easily translate either “I was in a hurry” or “I greatly desired to 
write to you concerning our common salvation.” All the commentators, 
following Wettstein, emphasize that the formula pasan spoudén poioumenos 
has classical antecedents going back to Herodotus. 

IV. — When St. Paul points out to the Corinthians that Titus has shown 
himself very eager (spoudaioteros) to go to them, of his own accord (2 Cor 
8:17), he wants to impress his recipients with the fact that this promptitude 
comes from the very heart of his envoy; but, nevertheless, he is using the 
epistolary formula “I know your devotion,” which became a cliché: “Knowing 
your devotion to everyone” (eidds sou to spoudeon to pros pantas, P.Oxy. 929, 
3; cf. 1064, 6); “for I know your devotion and fairness.” We have every right to 
think that in choosing the adjective spoudaios, he also gave it the connotations 
“good, excellent, virtuous” that are implied in other NT usages and which were 
so common in the Koine, that a Roman epitaph uses this word to sum up all the 
virtues of “Crispina, wife of Procopius, spoudaia, loving the law” (CII 132). 
This moral meaning of spoudaios comes especially from Aristotle, who 
probably borrowed it from Antisthenes (Diogenes Laertius 6.104—105). On the 
one hand, spoudaios means “serious, conscientious”; on the other hand, 
“meticulous, done well, virtuous.” There are games that are serious (tas 
espoudasmenas paidias, Aristotle, Rh. 1.11.1371-4) in that they require effort, 
and similarly the work or function (ergon) of moral virtue is the virtuous life 
(zoé spoudaia), which requires sustained diligence. Xenophon contrasts honest 
folk, who deserve respect (hoi spoudaioi) against rogues (hoi phauloi, in Cyr. 
2.24) and the wicked (ponéroi). This vocabulary and doctrine were picked up 
by the Stoics. According to Zeno, there are two classes of humans (to men ton 
spoudaion, to de ton phaulon), the former practicing virtue, the others doing 


evil (Stobaeus, Ecl. 2.7.11; vol. 2, p. 99; cf. SVF, vol. 1, 216). Chrysippus says 
that the spoudaios anér is a rare person (Plutarch, De Stoic. rep. 31), is perfect 
and happy and does not fall into error. Philo inherits this tradition and contrasts 
the good and the wicked (to phaulon to spoudaio, Giants 56); “The life of the 
virtuous person consists in deeds (ho spoudaiou bios en ergois), that of the 
wicked (ho tou phaulou) in words.” As opposed to the slave, the spoudaios is 
not subject to compulsion (Good Man Free 60); “He is perfectly virtuous 
(pantos spoudaios), this man to whom it is said, ‘I am your God’ ” (Change of 
Names 31; cf. Philo, Sacr. Abel and Cain 124), “incapable of taking on the 
burden of any evil whatsoever” (Creation 73). As God is the author of all that is 
worthwhile (spoudaia, Philo, Change of Names 256), it is possible to specify 
that “God made all virtuous beings for the sake of their affinity with him” 
(Creation 74). 

In everyday Greek, spoudaios refers to good quality: “I am sending you 
some good melon seeds” (P.Oxy. 117, 2); “we have no other that is good” 
(P.Flor. 338, 8); the adjective is also used for athletes, good people (P.Mich. 
213, 11), and true friends, precisely because they are zealous and eager. 

V.—We cannot fail to note the connotations of excellence and honor in this 
term, especially when it is linked with philotimia, as is the case in most of the 
honorific decrees. For example, a decree at Samos in honor of Boulagoras, 
“showing eagerness and absolute devotion” (tém pasan epoiésato spoudén kai 
philotimian antikatastas, SEG I, 366, 11; second century BC); a decree 
conferring proxenia upon Nicias, who spared no zeal, expense, or devotion; a 
decree at a city in Cappadocia in behalf of Apollonius; a decree of Apollonia 
honoring Pamphilos: “With all eagerness and devotion, he set each of these 
matters in order” (I.Car. 167, 8); decree of Smyrna in honor of some Thasian 
judges: “for the zeal and devotion with which they acted.” Heracleans of the 
Pontus send an embassy to Hadrian to intercede on behalf of their colony 
“using all zeal and all genuine affection.” 

This link with philostorgia (“affection”) exploits the affective connotations 
of the word spoudé during this period and reveals not only the elements of 
affection, spontaneity, and unselfishness in Titus’s eagerness to go to Corinth 
and the cordial aspects of brotherly assistance in the primitive church but also 
how the believers put their whole heart into bearing fruit. 


OTASLAOTIS, GTACIC 
stasiastés, agitator, troublemaker, fomenter of rebellion; stasis, standing, 
controversy, rebellion, uprising 


stasiastes, EDNT 3.267; MM 586; L&N 39.37; BAGD 764 | stasis, S 4714; 
TDNT 7.568-571; EDNT 3.267; MM 586; L&N 13.72, 33.448, 39.34; BAGD 
764 


The biblical hapax stasiastés, used concerning Barabbas, who was in prison 
“with the seditious” (Mark 15:7), unknown in classical Greek, is attested from 
the third century BC by two papyri. Pais, a rug-maker, has already brought 
accusations against Nechtembes to Zeno; today he gives several proofs of his 
escapades. He has even corrupted other weavers; he is an agitator (hos estin 
stasiastes, PSI 442; republished as P.Cair.Zen. 59484, 4). A similar accusation 
brought by Petosiris against another Pais: “memorandum to Zeno from 
Petosiris: Pais, the agitator, the farmer” (Aypomnéma Zénoni para Petosirios: 
Paeis ho stasiastes ho georgos, P.Cair.Zen. 59499, 87). Josephus, Ant. 14.8 
presents “a friend of Hyrcanus the Idumean, called Antipater ...; he was by 
nature a troublemaker and seditious.” The noun is derived from stasiazo, “be in 
dissension, plot an uprising” (Xenophon, An. 2.5.28), form parties (Thucydides 
4.84.2), revolt. 

With the exception of Prov 17:14 (Hebrew rih, a private quarrel), all the 
occurrences of stasis in the Lxx fit the first meaning of the term: transitively, 
the act of standing something up; intransitively, the act of standing still, as the 
moon stood still (Josh 10:13); hence the connotations of repose, stability, fixity 
so emphasized by Philo with moral or religious significance. But the NT uses 
this meaning — “stand, remain in place” — only once, with respect to the way to 
the heavenly sanctuary, which was not yet open “so long as the first tent (the 
tabernacle of the old covenant) remained” (Heb 9:8) or was functional 
(echousés stasin). This agrees with the usage in 2 Chr 30:16; 35:10, 15; Neh 
9:3; 13:11, because holding a place or a position is often synonymous with 
carrying out a function. Valerius Pius, for example, gives thanks and accepts 
the position of secutor and the assurance that he has been given (euchariston 
auto kai epidechomenos tén genétheisan pros auton stasin kai dexian, P.Mich. 
485, 7; cf. Marcus Aurelius 6.41.2). 

Standing up can mean standing up in opposition to or disagreement with 
someone. This sense of stasis is attested five times in Acts, with the same 
connotations as in contemporary Greek. It can be a matter of conflicting ideas, a 
source of controversy and polemics; these discussions bring out disagreements 
and stir up commotion and trouble that are hard to smooth over, between either 
individuals or social groups, like the violent dispute in Acts 23:10. Usually, 
stasis refers to social disorders, whether civil war (Dittenberger, Syl. 528, 4; 
third century BC, at Gortyn; Josephus, Ant. 14.22), revolution (Thucydides 
7.33.5), revolt (Josephus, Ant. 20.117), an insurrection, an uprising (P.Brem. 


11, 30 = C.Pap.Jud. 444, 30), a riot. Thus emperor Claudius refers to the 
taraché kai stasis of the Alexandrians against the Jews, and in a dream 
Martyrius sees the riots and madness at Lycopolis, followed by attacks and 
pillage (P.Oxy. 1873, 2). All these texts show the gravity and violence implied 
by Hellenistic stasis and help explain the connection between insurrection and 
murder in Luke 23:19, 25. 


OTEYO 
stego, to hide, contain, bear up, endure 


stego, S 4722; TDNT 7.585-587; EDNT 3.272; MM 587; L&N 25.176; BAGD 
765-766 


This verb, which is relatively rare in literary Greek, as well as in the papyri and 
inscriptions, derives from the Indo-European (s)teg, “cover, hide” (cf. Kasch, 
on this word, in TDNT, vol. 7, p. 585). It has diverse meanings, as summarized 
by Hesychius: “stegei: hide, contain, bear up, endure” (kryptei, synechei, 
bastazei, hypomenei). The word is used for covering a house with a roof, as ina 
dedication by a thiasos at Olbia (“They covered the synagogue”) or for 
covering a container to keep a liquid from spilling. Hence the connotations of 
protecting and defending, of enduring and resisting, either literally (“They bore 
up against the onslaught of the barbarians”) or in a moral sense: “Being able to 
endure the deprivations no longer” (Philo, Flacc. 64, méketi stegein); Moses 
was “unable to contain (mé stegon) a feeling of reciprocal love and affection for 
his people” (Virtues 69); “For my father did me much evil, and I bore up until 
your atrival” (ho gar pater mou polla moi kaka epoiésen, kai estexa heos elthés, 
P.Oxy. 1775, 10); “it is necessary to be zealous, to bear up, to speak out” 
(zélotypein gar dei stegein karterein, P.Grenf. 1.18; second century BC); 
Palladas: “I cannot hold back this rage” (Anth. Pal. 11.340). It is in this sense 
that St. Paul, not taking advantage of his right to live off of the gospel, endures 
all his privations (1 Cor 9:12; panta stegomen) or is unable to endure the 
impatience or distress caused him by lack of news from the Thessalonians: “no 
longer being able to bear it” (méketi stegontes, 1 Thess 3:1, 5). 

We may understand 1 Cor 13:7 in the same way: “love bears all things” (hé 
agape ... panta stegei). It seems preferable, however, to give stego its classical 
sense, “keep secret, hidden,” which is its meaning in Sir 8:17 — “Do not seek 
advice from a fool; he will not keep the matter confidential” (OT hapax); 
“remain silent.” From Philo: “Not being able to keep quiet the secret of the 
greatness and beauty of virtue” (Philo, Abraham 261); from Josephus: “Once he 


was drunk, he could no longer keep secrets” (Life 225; cf. Ant. 19.48); a 
petition to the king, third century Bc: “let him no longer hold out in the district 
on account of the preceding complaints” (ouketi stégé en to nomo dia tas 
prokeimenas aitias, P.Tebt. 769, 74); or the edict of the prefect Cn. Vergilius 
Capito, December 7, AD 48: kai toutous de stegé monon dechesthai tous 
dierchomenous. Thus, in all circumstances, love is characterized by discretion; 
in particular, it keeps quiet about evils and does not record them on a balance 
sheet; it covers evil with silence and does not try to exploit it, as mothers 
excuse their children’s faults and as Christ begged pardon for his executioners 
(Luke 23:34). So St. Paul says, “Persecuted, we show tolerance” (1 Cor 4:12; 
cf. 1 Pet 4:8 = T. Jos. 17.2). Far from complaining about all of the dishonest 
and base deeds that may do him harm, the long-suffering charitable person 
conceals them, in a way, and thus overcomes evil with good (1 Thess 5:15; 
Rom 12:17, 21; 1 Pet 3:9). 


OTNPiCw 


stérizO, to support, sustain, strengthen, fix firmly in place, 


sterizo, S 4741; TDNT 7.653-657; EDNT 3.276; MM 589; L&N 30.80, 74.19, 
85.38; BDF §871, 74(1), 400(7); BAGD 768 


The basic meaning of this verb is “support, sustain, strengthen,” and in the 
passive voice “lean, settle, be confirmed,” but its nuances vary considerably in 
various usages. These are first of all cosmic: the “rainbows that the son of 
Kronos fixed on a cloud”; “a wave appeared to us, touching the sky.” More 
common, however, is the meaning “set up, plant, fix.” “I did not have the 
means either to plant my feet or to climb the trunk”; the camel’s hump “is set 
on the rest of its body” (perfect passive of estériktai, Aristotle, HA 2.1.499). 
Finally, in medical language, the illness or the pain settles in a certain part of 
the body. In a number of its late occurrences, s¢érizo has the nuance of steadfast 
determination, but apparently it never had a moral significance in classical 
Greek. 

It was the Lxx that gave it a religious and moral meaning. It preserves the 
secular meanings, as with Jacob’s ladder “leaning on the earth (estérigmené, 
Hebrew nasah) and reaching to the heavens” (Gen 28:12; cf. Philo, Dreams 
1.3.; 1.133; 2.19), but it emphasizes the meaning “sustain” and “lean” (“If 
anyone leans on this broken reed that is Egypt, his hand will be pierced”). In so 
doing it gives stérizo a nuance of stability, of lasting fixedness, of solidity, so 
that the verb has to be translated “strengthen, make firm.” According to Exod 


17:12, “Aaron and Hur held Moses’ hands (Hebrew tamak), so that his hands 
were firm (estérigmenai, Hebrew ‘mtinah) until sunset” (cf. Philo, Alleg. Interp. 
3.45). On the rare occasion this strengthening is pejorative, but almost always 
God is the one who does the establishing (Sir 6:37; 1 Macc 14:14; Pss. Sol. 
16.12), or the heart is what stands firm, that is, what is strong, convinced, 
persevering. This is a virtue that goes with faithfulness. 

Philo inherits this vocabulary: “the plaster must harden and acquire 
solidity” (Husbandry 160); “The feet are the support and the stable base of a 
man.” Not only is the meaning “stability” emphasized, but it becomes a 
spiritual quality that the hesitant and the divided lack; they are “unable to find a 
permanent seat” (Migr. Abr. 148), “unstable beings, scattered, carried here and 
there, always moving away without ever establishing (stérichthénai) themselves 
anywhere” (Prelim. Stud. 58). It is precisely in the midst of the worst 
difficulties that changeless fixedness must be shown: “Do not let yourself be 
submerged or engulfed, but fix yourself firmly (stérichtheis) and energetically 
turn back the stream of difficulties that are pouring out on you with extreme 
violence from above to below, from here and there, from all sides at once.” This 
precept is taken up by Christian parenesis. This intensive sense of stérizo 
(“stand firm”) is owed to Philo, whose affinities with the vocabulary of the NT 
are never sufficiently noted. 

There is nevertheless a Hebraism that Philo did not exploit, which consists 
in placing or fixing one’s eye or face toward or against someone. In the latter 
case, hostility is entailed, but “to set one’s face” to do something expresses an 
absolutely firm resolve, an unshakable decision or attitude, a definitive 
intention. This is exactly the meaning in Luke 9:51 — at the beginning of the 
great journey to Jerusalem, during which Jesus crosses Samaria, Judea, the 
Jordan and even turns his back on the capital, the evangelist notes that “he set 
his face to go to Jerusalem” (autos to prosopon estérisen tou poreuesthai eis 
Térousalém). Perhaps Luke is thinking of Isa 50:7, “I set my face like a flint”; in 
any event, he wants to point out Christ’s absolutely firm resolve — almost 
obstinacy — to get to the Holy City, whatever may be the dangers, the suffering, 
and the diverse circumstances of the pilgrimage. 

We must understand the same sense of absoluteness with “the great gulf 
solidly fixed (perfect passive, estériktai)” that separates poor Lazarus from the 
wicked rich man (Luke 16:26). It is absolutely uncrossable, cutting off any 
communication. More important is Jesus’ order to Peter: “When you have 
returned, strengthen your brothers” (stérison tous adelphous sou, Luke 22:32). 
Not only does this verb here find its original technical parenetic meaning, 
taking on a moral sense, but it envisions a faith thenceforth indefectible: make 
your brothers unyielding. In his first epistles, St. Paul sees the goal of his 


apostolic ministry as being “to strengthen and encourage” the faith of the 
disciples, to establish them solidly, without oscillation, to make them capable of 
standing fast without discouragement or doubt, notably in the midst of the 
physical, moral, and doctrinal calamities of the end times. Just as Jesus had 
entrusted to Peter the responsibility of firmly establishing the apostles, who had 
been scandalized and disoriented by their Master’s passion (Matt 26:31), these 
in turn strengthen the faithful in the wait for the Parousia. Their resolution must 
be strong and sustained: “Have patience ... strengthen your hearts, for the 
Lord’s coming is near” (Jas 5:8); “The God of all grace ... when you suffer a 
little (while), he himself will equip you, strengthen you, fortify you, ground 
you” (autos katartisei, stérixei, sténdsei, themelidsei, 1 Pet 5:10; the reading 
with the verb s¢érizo must be kept). Peter addresses persecuted Christians who 
must remain unshakable in their faith, because their hearts — full of a vigor 
infused by God — have a sort of immovability in the midst of all the disasters 
(cf. 5:8, the devil like a roaring lion). The accumulation of the four verbs of 
stability points out well the importance of “firmness” among the Christian 
virtues. Once the baptized have committed themselves to the Christian credo, 
they will remain unchangeably fixed in it (estérigmenous en té parousé 
alétheia, 2 Pet 1:12). No deficiency is to be allowed. The last occurrence of 
stérizo (in the imperative) in the NT is addressed to the church at Sardis: “Be 
watchful, and strengthen the rest that was close to perishing.” 


OTOMAXOG 
stomachos, orifice, throat, esophagus, stomach 


stomachos, S 4751; EDNT 3.279; MM 592; L&N 8.66; BAGD 770 


Derived from stoma, the biblical hapax stomachos is almost unknown in the 
papyri and inscriptions. Its primitive meaning is “opening, orifice.” In Homer it 
refers to the throat, the gullet; in Aristotle, the esophagus; in Hippocrates and 
the medical writers in general it means the stomach proper: “Suffocation results 
from the pressing of the liver and the belly against the diaphragm, and from the 
tightening of the orifice of the stomach.” Rufus of Ephesus defines this organ 
thus: “the stomach or esophagus is the conduit through which food and drink 
descend to the intestines” (Onom. 157); “it goes down between the pharynx and 
the neck vertebrae” (Anat. 24; cf. 38). But the stomachos is not only the 
stomach cavity; it is also the neck of the bladder or the cervix. 

When 1 Tim 5:23 prescribes, “Stop drinking only water; take a little wine 
on account of your stomach and your frequent illnesses” (méketi hydropotei, 


alla oino oligo chro dia ton stomachon kai tas pyknas sou astheneias), all 
exegetes agree that stomachos means the stomach proper, even though the 
Hebrews, alone of all the peoples of antiquity, had practically no knowledge of 
this organ. It is impossible to diagnose Timothy’s trouble, because the lack of 
vigor (a-stheneia) is a very general reference to illness. Babylonian, Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman physicians are unanimous in pointing out overwhelming 
fatigue, torpor, general tiredness, chronic bouts of weakness (BGU 2065, 10; 
Pap.Lugd.Bat. XVI, 3, 29) as symptoms experienced by kakostomachoi, so this 
could just as well be a case of gastroenteritis as of varices of the esophagus, a 
gastric ulcer, etc. In any event, without resorting to magic, amulets, or 
phylacteries, ancient medicine was not without resources to combat stomach 
illnesses. 

In prescribing wine, St. Paul was in agreement with the unanimous opinion 
of ancient physicians. They prescribed wine as a tonic, a prophylactic, and a 
remedy to facilitate digestion, combat anorexia, and suppress stomach- 
rumblings, especially wine sweetened with honey: wine is a stimulant for the 
stomach. The wisdom of this treatment was recognized by secular writers: “For 
persons who have been weakened by stomach ailments and need a tonic remedy 
... physicians strengthen them with wine.” 


OTPATOAOYEW 
stratologed, to marshall or recruit an army 


stratologeo, S 4753; TDNT 7.701—713; EDNT 3.280; NIDNTT 3.958, 964; MM 
992; L&N 55.19, 55.20; BAGD 770 


“No one who is serving as a soldier lets himself become entangled or involved 
in the affairs of this life; he seeks only to please the one who enlisted him (hina 
to stratologésanti aresé).” The biblical hapax stratologed, “marshall or recruit 
an army,” is unknown in the papyri but attested in several literary texts. When 
Pharaoh took Sarah, Abraham “enlisted the invincible Ally”; “Brasidas had a 
thousand Helots, and with the allied soldiers who had been enlisted (ek te 
symmachon stratologéthenton), a considerable army was put together” 
(Diodorus Siculus 12.67.5; cf. 14.54). H. J. Mason gives this definition: 
stratologeo: dilectum facere, epimelétés hodon kai en allois topois s ... 
(IGRom. IU, 763; Phaselis Lyciae, 144—7 p.; vide St R. II, 1090 adn.). — 
stratologia: dilectus, pemphtheis epi s [ —] apo Rhomaion (IGRom. IU, 824; 
Thracia, II).” 


OVYYEVELA, OVYYEVI|G, OVYYEVIC 
syngeneia, family, kin; syngenés, male relative; syngenis, female relative 
—see also ovyyevys 


suggeneia, S 4772; TDNT 7.736—742; EDNT 3.282; MM 595; L&N 10.5; BDF 
§110(2); BAGD 772 | suggenes, S 4773; TDNT 7.736—742; EDNT 3.282; MM 
595; L&N 10.6, 11.57; BDF §847(4), 48, 194(2); BAGD 772 | suggenis, EDNT 
3.282; MM 595; L&N 10.7; BDF §59(3); BAGD 772 


These noun forms, which do not appear before Pindar, correspond to the idea of 
“birth, race” and are formed around gignomai, “be born,” then “become, 
occur.” So syngeneia means “family,” “kinship”; syngenés means “belonging to 
the same genos, kin, related”; syngenis is a relative; but there are many nuances. 

I. — The first meaning, which remains the commonest, is that of blood ties, 
the racial meaning, which relies on the concept of the family: “the paternal 
family” (syngeneia patros, Euripides, Tro. 754); “my father’s kinsman” (Or. 
1233; Phoen. 291), “a relative’s blood.” Aristotle notes, “The same person is 
called son by one, brother by another, by someone else cousin or kinsman by 
blood, marriage, or affinity.” These degrees of kinship are specified as brother 
(Aeschylus, Cho. 199, adelphos, from a, “one,” and delphys, “womb”; cf. Ep. 
Arist. 7; P.Grenf.Il, 78, 13), sister (Aeschylus, Eum. 691), cousin (PV 855); and 
relatives and friends are linked with them. Furthermore, syngeneia refers to the 
kinship of the human race with divinity, that is to say, the origin of humanity 
with and its likeness to divinity. Zeus is “father of gods and men” (Homer, II. 
1.544; Hesiod, Th. 546, 643; Op. 59, 169), “the common author of our two 
races” (Aeschylus, Suppl. 402). From this paternity there derives a 
resemblance: “Since man shares in the divine lot (theias metesche moiras), he 
attains this state of kinship (syngeneia) with the gods.” The Stoics Cleanthes 
and Aratus (quoted by St. Paul, tou gar kai genos esmen, Acts 17:28) affirm 
this divine filiation. 

II. — From the physical sense we move on to the metaphorical meaning, 
“affinity, likeness.” Thus Plato, Phd. 79 b—c, which links likeness and kinship 
(homoios and xyngenés); 84 b, kinship and similarity (xvngenés and toioutos); 
86 b: “of the same nature and family” (homophyé te kai xyngené); Resp. 8.559 
d. One learns “to know some things by other things if they have some 
relationship”; the lover “does not cease to attach himself to that which is related 
to him.” “Of all human activities, the one that is the most closely related to 
God’s activity (contemplation) is the most blessed” (Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 
10.9.1178; cf. 1179). Hence the meanings “of the same type, analogous, having 
the same properties.” From the meaning “natural” we move to 


“connatural.” “Avarice is more natural (innate, symphyes) to man than 
prodigality” (ibid. 4.3.1121; cf. 3.15.1119); “Connaturality (syngeneia) 
disposes children to obey their father.” 

III. — In usage, and according to their etymology, the terms syngeneia and 
syngenés take on nuances of solidarity, affection, and pride. “His native city, 
his comrades, his parents — that is what a man cherishes, that is what is 
sufficient for him” (Pindar, Paean. 4.33); “blood ties (to syngenes) are terribly 
strong when friendship is added” (Aeschylus, PV 39; cf. 289); “family 
conversations (hai syngeneis homiliai) are a stong potion for hearts”; “real 
kinship produces solid friendship” (Plato, Menex. 244 a; cf. Leg. 5.729 c; 
11.929 a). Aristotle insists on this more than anyone else: “Since whatever is 
conformable to nature is agreeable, and since things that are akin (syngené) 
have natural links between them, all things that are akin and all like things are 
mutually pleasant to each other most of the time” (Rh. 1.11.1371—13). “The 
species of friendship (philia) are comradeship (hetaireia), membership in the 
same household (oikeiotés), membership in the same family (syngeneia), and so 
on” (Rh. 2.4.1381); apart from the friendship of association (en koinOnia), there 
is “friendship of kindred (syngeniké) and friendship of comrades (hetairiké)” 
(Eth. Nic. 8.12.1161, 16), friendship based on kinship (9.2.1165 and 30). 

IV. — Finally, syngeneia has a social and political meaning. Plato had 
already used this term for the “great alliances” of the state (Resp. 6.491 c), but it 
becomes common in this meaning from the third century BC in the vocabulary 
of the inscriptions: cities unite in bonds of friendship and kinship. Thus 
Alabanda is “kin to the Greeks”; “whereas the Rhodians are a people related to 
the people of Argos.” The formula “kinsmen and friends” (syngeneis kai philoi) 
recurs endlessly: the Acarnanians “celebrate the cult of the gods with piety and 
conduct toward peoples that are kinsmen and friends a politics that is noble and 
worthy of their ancestors.” The most notable case is that of a subdivision of the 
tribe (phy/é) of Sinuri. This syngeneia administrates the sanctuary; its members 
(syngeneis) “are pious toward the deity” (n. 9, 7-8) and can be the objects of 
honorific decrees; thus Nesaios “conducted himself well toward the syngeneia” 
and becomes the brother of the syngeneis (n. 73). So this community was a 
fraternity. 

V. — In the inscriptions, and especially in the papyri, syngenés, “king’s 
friend,” is a courtly title that usually precedes the person’s function (stratégos, 
epistratégos). The Alexandrian Chrysermos is “kinsman of king Ptolemy” (ton 
syngené basileds Ptolemaiou). King Attalus III calls Athenaeus his kinsman 
(hémon esti syngenés, I.Perg. 248, 28). The papyri notably associate the 
“kinsman” with the legal guardian: “having as his legal guardian his kinsman 
Petearmouthos.” 


VI. — The oT and the NT conform to current usage without adding any new 
nuance. The LXxX uses syngeneia to translate the Hebrew mispahah, “family,” in 
the larger sense of a clan or a tribe; the NT always uses this word for kinship 
(Luke 1:61; Acts 7:3, 14). Syngenés in the words of Jesus is absolutely 
conformable to OT usage: “A prophet is not scorned except in his country and 
among his kinsmen (en tois syngeneusin autou) and in his household.” St. Luke 
links it with neighbors (Luke 1:58, hoi perioikoi), with acquaintances (2:44, tois 
gnostois), with brothers (that is, the closest relatives), and with wealthy 
neighbors (Luke 14:12, geitonas plousious), with friends (21:16), and with 
intimate friends (Acts 10:24, tous anankaious philous). For St. Paul, the 
Israelites are his brothers, his kinsmen according to the flesh (Rom 9:3), that it, 
they are of the same genos, the same race, sharing with the apostle the same 
Jewish descent, blood relatives; but in the greeting in Rom 16:7, 11, 21, it is not 
clear why St. Paul would describe Christians in terms of their Jewish origins by 
calling them his compatriots (syngeneis); he must mean instead that they are 
related by birth in a way that is “oriental-style” (i.e., very broad), but that they 
are nevertheless related by common origin in the same family. 

The biblical hapax syngenis, the feminine of syngenés, does not appear in 
the papyri before the second century AD (“having married my kinswoman”) and 
does not specify any particular degree of relationship. In Luke 1:36, it means 
that Mary and Elizabeth were both of the Israelite race, but not that they 
necessarily belonged to the same tribe. 


ovyyevnc 
syngenés, related; a relative 
— see also ovyyévEla, OVYYEVI|G, OvYYEVIC 


suggenes, S 4773; TDNT 7.736-742; EDNT 3.282; MM 595; L&N 10.6, 11.57; 
BDF §§47(4), 48, 194(2); BAGD 772 


A compound of syn and genos, syngenés — attested for the first time in Pindar — 
means literally a “congener,” but in practice it means “related,” either closely or 
distantly, in either the literal or the figurative sense of the word. 

I. — A syngenés, in the Hellenistic period, is first of all a member of a 
family, a blood relation (Ep. Arist. 7), a nephew (Josephus, Ant. 1.179, 1.316; 
cf. 1.252, 1.296), an aunt (Lev 18:14; 20:20), a legitimate wife (Sir 41:22), all 
those who are part of a household (Sus 30, 63; T. Abr. B 2; Jos. Asen. 5.3, 10; 
7.2; 10.1; 22.2; 24.9), linked with children, brothers and sisters (Mark 6:4; Luke 
14:12; 21:16; 2 Macc 15:18; Philo, Contemp. Life 13; P.Oxy. 3014, 2; TAM, 2, 


1, 259: teknois kai engonois kai syngeneisi; C.P.Herm. 31, 17), with neighbors 
(Luke 1:58, hoi perioikoi; 14:12, geiton), and with “acquaintances” (Luke 2:44, 
tois gnostois), so that it is not possible to specify how closely related “relations” 
are. Quite often “relatives” and “friends” are associated, and sometimes the 
affection that binds syngeneis is mentioned. 

II. — The papyri constantly mention the “relative-guardian”: meta kyriou tou 
syngenous (P.Alex. 10, 5; first century AD); “having as legal guardian his 
relative Petearmouthos” (P.Phil. 6, 5; 7, 5; 8, 5). There is also “relative and 
foster parent” (or “relative and nurse,” syngenés kai tropheus), but the latter 
designation is not for a function but is a title of honor. 

III. — In the language of the inscriptions, the ties of friendship and alliance 
between two cities are often described as establishing relatedness: “Whereas the 
inhabitants of Magnesia-on-the-Maeander enjoy links of friendship with the 
inhabitants of Gonnoi and are their relatives”; a decree at Pitana: “Whereas the 
inhabitants of Pergamum, who are relatives and friends and have been well- 
disposed to our city from the beginning”; a decree at Lebedos around 200 Bc, 
“to the Samians, who are friends and relatives of the city”; a decree of the 
Thessalian confederation: “Whereas the Teans are relatives and friends and are 
well-disposed toward the Thessalians.” 

Moreover, there are groupings called syngeneia that are subdivisions of a 
tribe (phy/eé) or of a city (polis); their members are syngeneis, united as 
“brothers” (I.Sinur. 73, 1, 7). These usages show that syngenés can be 
understood in a very broad sense, meaning anything from “fellow citizen, 
compatriot” (2 Macc 5:6, parallel to homoethnés; 8:1; Luke 2:4; Josephus, War 
7.262), and “relative” through international friendship to relatedness with some 
other member of a certain group (MAMA VI, 116 = I.Car. 84). We understand 
that St. Paul refers to the Israelites as brothers and syngeneis “according to the 
flesh” (kata sarka, Rom 9:23); they are not only his compatriots, they share the 
same blood (cf. Philo, Spec. Laws 2.80, 82; P.Fay. 115, 4: two pigeons with the 
same range, syngené chyridia). It may also be this sort of affinity that unites 
him with Herodian (Rom 16:11; cf. P.Grenf. II, 78, 13: syngeneis adelphoi); so 
also with Lucius, Jason, and Sosipater (Rom 16:21); and even with Andronicus 
and Junia (16:7), though the additional phrase “my companions in captivity” 
would be a way of hinting at the strong bonds that are formed between those 
who endure trials together (cf. Philo, Spec. Laws 3.126, 155: “There is a kinship 
more intimate than blood relationship, namely, a shared attitude toward justice 
and virtue”; Abraham 31; Moses 2.171: “There is no other kinship or friendship 
than that with good people’). It has been suggested that he is referring to their 
belonging to the same tribe, Benjamin; or even to “the very broad oriental 
kinship that can take in hundreds of persons who are dispersed without losing 


their memory of their common origin, a sort of clan” (M. J. Lagrange, on this 
text). Or he could mean that they are also from Tarsus (cf. P.Tebt. 61 b, 79; 62, 
58: syngeneis katoikoi; second century BC). This mention of syngeneia has an 
affective connotation; it is even a testimony of honor. 

IV. — In 1 Macc 10:89; 11:31, kings reward those whom they wish to honor 
by giving them the title “king’s relative,” the highest court distinction. Mostly 
stratégoi and epistratégoi seem to be so honored, but so is a nauarchos (SB 
9970, 1), a dioikétés (C.Ord.Ptol. 61, 8; 64, 2), even an epistolographos 
(secretary, ibid. 62, 17; 63, 12). It would be better to use the English translation 
“king’s kinsman.” 

V. — Ina religious sense, there is a kinship of humans with God, which was 
strongly emphasized by the Stoics. 


OVAGW 
sylad, to pillage, plunder; to exercise a right of seizure, recover 


sulao, S 4813; EDNT 3.285; NIDNTT 3.379; MM 596; L&N 57.234; BAGD 
776 


This verb is a hapax in the LXx, and also in the NT (2 Cor 11:8, allas ekklésias 
esylésa lab6n opsonion pros tén hymon diakonian), which is ordinarily 
translated, “I despoiled other churches, taking pay from them for serving you” — 
which is not particularly clear, due especially to the fact that sy/ad has a rich 
variety of meanings. 

The first meaning is that of “drawing” a bow from its case (Homer, II. 
4.105) or “removing” the cover from a quiver (4.116); and very often in Homer 
it means to remove an enemy’s weapons, despoil him of his weapons, snatch 
them away from him, or despoil a corpse (nekron sylad, 10.343, 387; 6.71; 
Plato, Resp. 5.469 d). Thence the common classical meaning, “remove, steal, 
pillage,” notably sacred treasures; hence “snatch away, carry off,” notably with 
violence. But the meaning “plunder, despoil,” well attested in the classical 
period, is confirmed in the Koine: “In time of war and in time of peace, they 
pillage (sylosin), they despoil, enslave, ravage, sack, insult, mistreat, destroy, 
dishonor, assassinate.” In the papyri, the word means especially theft with 
breaking and entering (P.Stras. 296, verso 10) and violence (“they robbed me 
and carried me off,” esylésan me bastazontes, P.Erl. 27, 9) or objects stolen, for 
example, tools in a tower (P.Ryl. 138, 19; from AD 34; etc; cf. SB 9534, 10), 
and most often a house that has been plundered. There is a softened expression 
in a letter of Serapias to his son Herminis asking him to bring his daughter to 


him as a favor: “Do not deprive me for the cost of renting a donkey, so that I 
may show you affection” (mé syla mou peri tou naulou tou onou, hina philiazo 
sou, P.Oxf. 19, 7; third century AD). None of these meanings shed any light on 
the Pauline text. 

To the contrary, if we refer to the technical legal meaning of sy/ad 
(“retaliate by seizing”), the right of seizure being at the root of the exercise of 
retaliation. This was an official institution, cited by Demosthenes, C. Lacr. 
35.26: “Without our having done them any wrong, without having any 
judgment against us, they carried out a seizure of our property (sesv/émetha) — 
they, Phaselites, as if a right of seizure (sy/on), had been granted the Phaselites 
against the Athenians. What are we to call the refusal to give back what one has 
received? Is this not the removal by force of another’s property?” Likewise Ps.- 
Aristotle, Oec. 2.2.10: since the Chalcedonians could not pay the foreign 
mercenaries, they “proclaimed that if anyone, citizen or resident alien, held 
right of reprisal (sylon echei) against a city or a private person, and if he wanted 
to exercise it, he had only to sign up. When a great number had signed up, the 
Chalcedonians — on the pretext of their legal right — seized (esy/on) the ships 
that were leaving for the Pontus.... Thus they gathered a great deal of money ... 
and they set up a tribunal to decide the claims” (hyper de ton sylon 
diedikasanto). 

In Ep Jer 17, this verb means “pillage, plunder,” which is its meaning in the 
papyri, where these pillagings are attributed to robbers who also commit assault 
and battery on persons, if the occasion arises. The nuance of violence, common 
in classical Greek (Demosthenes, Cor. Trier. 51.13; Polybius 2.8.1—2, piracy; 
Plutarch, Cim. 8.3—4), is often absent in the Hellenistic period. A mother writes 
to her son: “Do not take the ass from me for the voyage, so that I may continue 
in my affection for you” (mé syla mou peri tou naulou tou onou, hina philiazo 
sou, P.Oxf. 19, 7). In an act of emancipation at Delphi, it is provided that those 
present will be able to exercise the right of seizure on the freed slave as upon a 
free person, without incurring penalties or becoming subject to any lawsuit or 
penalty of any sort. 

This latter legal text illuminates the hyperbole in 2 Cor 11:8 — “I despoiled 
other churches, taking pay from them in order to be of service to you.” St. Paul 
exercised a right of seizure (sylon) — a reply to a refusal to pay off a debt, the 
taking of security equivalent to the damage suffered, to the justice denied — 
hence a reprisal. “A private individual who considers himself the victim of a 
tort by a foreigner (assault, theft, unpaid debt) ... will take justice into his own 
hands ...; he will seize the person or property of a fellow citizen of his 
adversary ...; hence the action of sylan represents a material compensation” (P. 
Gauthier, Symbola, p. 212). In this pseudo-judicial act, the one who is the 


object of the seizure has committed no wrong (Demosthenes, C. Lacr. 35.26), 
so the apostolic allusion to “other churches” suggests to the Corinthians the 
seriousness of the consequences of their own failure. Furthermore, ekk/ésia here 
refers to religion more than to community, since sy/ao is often used with the 
sacred wealth of a sanctuary (Herodotus 6.101); “Socrates never pillaged a 
temple” (oude ton hieron esylésen ouden, Josephus, Ag. Apion 2.263). An 
amnesty decree in 163 BC excludes “those who have committed murders and 
those who have robbed temples and sacred warehouses.” In any event, the 
founder and apostle of the churches had a prior right, established and 
recognized, to live off of subsidies from these churches. The use of the verb 
sylao calls this “right of seizure” to mind, but in a milder form, so that we 
might translate “we authorized ourselves to recover....” The metaphor should 
be interpreted in light of the changed circumstances; the idea of seizure has 
receded, but the idea of collective responsibility is emphasized: each one is held 
accountable for the actions of all, because each one shares in the property of the 
community as a whole (cf. P. Ducrey, Le Traitement des prisonniers de guerre 
dans la Gréce antique, pp. 42-44). 

So the hyperbolic and ironic metaphor of 2 Cor 11:8 is clarified. The 
apostle means the just compensation, somehow legal, for subsidies that were 
not paid him by the Corinthians. By using and abusing the Macedonians’ 
accommodating attitude toward him, he exercised right of seizure/reprisal 
(sylai) against the compatriots of his debtors. That is why he states that he has 
plundered or despoiled other churches that he has conquered in his missionary 
campaign in Greece. He himself, having been deprived of everything, has taken 
from elsewhere the minimum salary (opsdnion) that was due him from the 
Corinthians as an apostle. The final “for serving you” (pros tén hymon 
diakonian) emphasizes that the point is not personal profit, but in a way an 
official salary. It was the Corinthians’ default that was responsible for this legal 
action. 


ovAAoyiCopar 
syllogizomai, to calculate, reckon, take into account, summarize, conclude, 
reflect, meditate, reason 


sullogizomai, S 4817; EDNT 3.285; MM 597; L&N 33.157; BAGD 777 


The first occurrence of this word in Herodotus gives it the meaning “calculate, 
reckon,” which remains its predominant sense, notably in the Lxx; and it is the 


only meaning attested in the papyri, even though the nuance “enroll in a list of 
accounts, be posted” is noted. 

From this financial usage we move into the intellectual realm: “calculate, 
take into account,” notably in Plato and Polybius, then “summarize, conclude.” 
But from Demosthenes on, the most common meaning is “reflect, meditate, 
reason.” Thus Isa 43:18, “Do not reckon on the past” (ta archaia mé 
syllogizesthe, Hebrew bin, in parallel with “do not remember,” mé 
mnémoneuete); Josephus, War 1.560: “Antipater, considering (synelogizeto) the 
hatred of the people for himself, their pity for the orphans, the zeal that the Jews 
had shown to his brothers while they were living ... He then resolved to break 
these [forced] betrothals at any price”; Plutarch, Brut. 36.6: “While he was 
reflecting, absorbed in his thoughts, Brutus thought he noticed someone come 
in”; Sert. 17.8: “Sertorius reflected on it and consulted the people of the 
country”; Pomp. 60.3: “Having arrived at the banks of the Rubicon, ... Caesar 
remained some time thinking (pros heauton syllogizomenos) about the 
magnitude of his audacious act.” 

So we are in a position to translate Luke 20:5, hoi de synelogisanto pros 
heautous legontes. Jesus had asked whether John’s baptism was from heaven or 
from men. His interlocutors, the chief priests, the scribes, and the elders, 
“reflected together and answered that they did not know.” 


ovuTtabys, ovpma0éw 
sympathés, sharing the same suffering or emotion, compassionate; 
sympatheo, to share the same suffering or emotion, be compassionate 


sumpathes, S 4835; TDNT 5.935-936; EDNT 3.288; MM 598; L&N 25.58; 
BAGD 779 | sumpatheo, S 4834; TDNT 5.935-936; EDNT 3.288; NIDNTT 
3.719, 722, 724; L&N 24.80, 25.57; BAGD 778-779 


A compound of syn and pathos, sympathés refers to a person who is affected by 
the same suffering, the same impressions, the same emotions as another, or who 
undergoes identical trials, and finally “sympathizes” with this other person who 
is in some sort of trouble, has pity. 

The first prerequisite for sympathy then is being “receptive” and easily 
influenced; the second is being united to the other by a shared nature, society, 
condition (P.Oxy. 2190, 19), or ailment. Thus God, the Creator and Father, 
sympathizes with humans (4 Macc 5:25); rulers with their subjects; above all, 
mothers with their children. In this tender sense of the word, 1 Pet 3:8 
prescribes, “Be like-minded, compassionate, brotherly, with motherly 


tenderness.” If compassion means participating in another’s pain, it is tinged 
with pity and includes a tendency to help the unfortunate. In battle, the 
victorious part of the army should come to the aid of the part that is struggling 
(en to ponounti sympathein, Josephus, War 2.579). In a letter of 
recommendation, the writer asks the prospective benefactor to intervene (hin ’ 
auto synpathéte, P.Stras. 174, 5; cf. P.Lond. 1345, 20; 1369, 12). This active 
meaning of the verb sympatheo is seen in Heb 10:34, which says that the 
compassionate recipients have effectively helped the prisoners. This nuance 
must be retained in Heb 4:15 with respect to the high priest of the new 
covenant, full of sure mercy, but also powerful and able to give effective help 
for the weaknesses of his human brethren. This ability is already indicated by 
the construction with the double negative “we do not have ... not able,” which 
reinforces the affirmation that we are certain that Christ, through his 
compassion, will make up for our lack of strength. 


GVLOVTOG, GVLOV 
symphytos, innate, natural; symphyo, to be born with, grow with; to be 
attached or united to or combined with 


sumputos, S 4854; TDNT 7.766—797; EDNT 3.290; MM 598; L&N 89.117; 
BAGD 780 | sumpuo, S 4855; EDNT 3.290; BAGD 780 


The verbal adjective symphytos, “born with,” hence “innate, natural,” means not 
only “of the same nature” (Euripides, Andr. 954) but also “growing together.” It 
is used in the LXx only with respect to agricultural matters, in accord with the 
usage of the papyri, which, beginning with the third century BC, use this term 
for cultivated land, no matter what sort of crop it is sown with. This is the 
meaning of the verb symphyo with respect to the seed that fell among thorns 
and grew up together with them (kai symphueisai hai akanthai, Luke 8:7). 

In a broader sense, this verb means “to be attached or united to or combined 
with.” Aristotle: “Any body does not combine with any other body” (Aristotle, 
Sens. 438); “lovers want to combine their beings and make one being from 
two” (Pol. 2.4.6.1262); Philo: “together with each soul there dwells (synoikon) 
an appointed witness that is attached to it at birth.” In optics, symphyomai 
(Latin cohaeresco) is used from Plato on to express the idea that the visual flow 
merges with exterior light in a homogeneous body. In medicine, it refers to the 
healing of fractured bones and means specifically “to grow back in such as way 
as to connect the two fragments, to mend.” Hence symphytos also has this 
meaning of cohesion and interpenetration. Lycurgus, for example, trained the 


citizens “always to form one body with the community (t6 koino symphyeis 
ontas aiei) like bees, clustered around their leader.” It is in this sense that we 
should understand Rom 6:5 — “for if we have been conformed to the likeness of 
his death.” Moderns rightly translate “if we have been joined to him” (NBJ), “if 
we have been united with him” (F. J. Leenhardt, Romans, p. 159); but the idea 
of growth must not be left out, because the very use of the word symphytos 
suggests the image of a “single plant” (Leenhardt, p. 160) that is getting bigger, 
and in which the life of the trunk conveys life and fruit-bearing strength to the 
branches. Through baptism, Christians share in the “virtue” of the crucified 
Christ. The members and the head make up a unity; the two organisms are in a 
vital union, suggesting the “incorporating personality” of the Lord, “una 
persona mystica” (St. Thomas Aquinas, on this verse). 


CVLOMVED, GCVLOOVISIC, CVLOOVIA, GDLOWVOG 

symphoneo, to agree, consent, be of the same feeling; symphonésis, accord, 
agreement; symphonia, the sound of musical or instruments or instruments 
and voices together; agreement; symphonos, agreeing, harmonious 


sumphoneo, S 4856; TDNT 9.304—309; EDNT 3.290; MM 598-599; L&N 
31.15, 64.10; BDF §8179(1), 202, 227(2), 409(3); BAGD 780-781 | 
sumphonesis, S 4857; TDNT 9.304—309; EDNT 3.290; MM 599; L&N 31.15; 
BAGD 781 | sumphonia, S 4858; TDNT 9.304—309; EDNT 3.290; MM 599; 
L&N 14.83; BAGD 781 | sumphonos, S 4859; TDNT 9.304—309; EDNT 3.290; 
MM 599; L&N 31.15; BAGD 781 


When the older son returns from the field, he hears “music and choirs” in his 
father’s house (Luke 15:25). Symphonia can mean the sound produced by a 
certain musical instrument or of voices and instruments “in concert,” more 
specifically what we call a band or an orchestra. This is the meaning here, given 
the subsequent detail “of choirs.” From Plato on (Plato, Leg. 3.689 d), the word 
is used for agreement or harmony of feelings and the union that results 
therefrom among humans, and the Stoics define symphonia as “agreement in 
teaching concerning things related to life” (symphonian de homodogmatian peri 
ton kata ton bion, Stobaeus, vol. 2, p. 74, 4). In the papyri, the preponderant 
meaning is “agreement, covenant.” In receipts from AD 67 and 102: “We have 
received the things from the agreement” (eschomen ta apo tés symphonias, 
O.Bodl. 1075, 4; cf. 1056, 4); “I have paid the costs pursuant to the agreement 
(apo tés symphonias) that you made the four workers on the basis of twelve 
drachmas per arour’ (P.Lond. 1173, vol. 3, p. 207 = P.Sarap. 103); “He made 


the purchases in the name of his son Dionysius, after the time of the agreement 
entered into by him and Isadora-Tatrephes on the one side.” 

The biblical hapax symphdnésis, unknown in the papyri, would normally 
mean the accord between two voices singing together. In 2 Cor 6:15, which 
forbids all syncretism between Christian and pagan cults (“What symphonésis is 
there between Christ and Belial?”), the nuance of agreement, accommodation, 
emerges from the parallel terms: metoché (verse 14, participation, affinity), 
koinonia (verse 14, association, community), synkatathesis (verse 16, assent, 
accommodation). 

The verb symphoneo, much used in the papyri, especially in a legal sense, 
can mean simple agreement (“The words of the prophets are in agreement with 
this”) and homogeneity (the piece of cloth taken from a new garment “will not 
match the old garment”). Hence, on a moral level: “to be of the same feeling, to 
agree together, to consent.” Such is the symphonia of disciples who agree 
concerning the object of their prayer (Matt 18:19) or of Ananias and Sapphira, 
who “agreed together to put the Spirit of the Lord to the test.” This is analogous 
to the symphonia of Ammonius and Antiphanes son of Heraclas, and to all 
those contracts in which the parties state that they have come to an agreement: 
“They made an agreement”; “It was agreed between them.” The most common 
formula is as follows: “I am in agreement with all that is written above” or “The 
clauses hereunder are agreeable to us.” Often a simple symphono (“I agree”) is 
followed immediately by a signature. 

In the parable about the workers sent into the vineyard, when the master of 
the house “agreed with the workers for one denarius per day” (Matt 20:2, 13), 
the Vulgate (“conventione facta”) rightly took this as an authentic work 
contract. The papyri constantly have symphoneo followed by a price. In AD 78, 
Maron received from Hermas the whole agreed price: one hundred drachmas 
paid from hand to hand; for the sale of a part of a house (BGU 1643, 20, eighty 
drachmas; P.Thead. 1, 11, ten talents of silver; 2, 8, nine talents; P.Corn. 12, 
23; 13, 14; P.Mich. 428, 6; P.Stras. 370, 20), of a field, of a pasture 
(Pap.Lugd.Bat. II, 8, 10; 9 a 10; XIII, 2, 5; 15, 10), of an ass (P.Thead. 3, 7; SB 
6001, 7), of a mare (P.Thead. 4, 6: 130 talents of silver), of a camel (P.Stras. 
201, 22; P.Vindob.Worp 9, 8), of an acacia (P.Oslo 45, 3; cf. 134, 15), of a 
slave (Pap.Lugd.Bat. II, 7, 24: 2,200 drachmas; P.Stras. 264, 13), for a job: “I 
have received from you the 276 drachmas that was agreed on for the hay- 
making season.” 

Symphonos, has the same connotations of conformity, correspondence, and 
coincidence. But in the formula ek symphonou, used with respect to an 
interruption in conjugal relations “by mutual consent” or “common accord” (1 
Cor 7:5), we must not simply refer to the papyrological parallels (P.Bon. 24 a 


10; P.Oxy. 1673, 28; P.Ness. 21, 26) — which usually write kathos exymphonou 
— with the legal severity of ex condicto. There is an aesthetic touch and 
something of moral delicacy and consonance, perceptible in 4 Macc 7:7 — 
Eleazar “echoes the law and philosophy of the divine life”; 14:7 — “O holy 
seven, brothers united in harmony!” The will, desires, and aspirations of 
Christian spouses coincide in harmonious tonality; two freedoms that agree 
spontaneously, or better, two hearts that are joined in one precise euphony. 


ovvaip@ AOyov 
synairo logon, to settle an account 


sunairo logon, S 4868 + 3056; MM 601; L&N 57.229; BDF §310(1); BAGD 
783 


In the parables of the Unforgiving Servant and of the Talents (Matt 25:19), the 
king and the master demand an accounting from their servants. The expression 
is unknown in classical and Hellenistic literary Greek; but it is not a biblicism, 
for it is found often in the papyri. In the first century AD, P.Fay. 109, 6: “I have 
drawn up the accounts with the father” (synérmai logon to patri); in 78-79, on 
the vineyards of Epimachus in the nome of Hermopolis, it is mentioned that on 
the fourth of Phaopi “Phibis does not work, because he settles accounts with 
Epimachus.” In the second century, P.Oxy. 113, 27: “Let me know what you 
have given him, so that I may settle my accounts with him” (hina synaromai 
auto logon); PSI 801, 3: “the whole account having been settled” (pantos logou 
synérmenou); 921, 8; 974, 29; 1038, 9; BGU 775, 19. In the third century, the 
account of Heroninus: “The whole account having been settled up to Thoth, I 
owe ...” (heds Thoth pantos logou synérmenou ophild, P.Flor. 372, 14); cf. an 
ostracon from Nubia: “until the settling of the account.” In the fourth-fifth 
century, “to settle the account of their land-owning business” (synarasthai 
logon ton auton geouchikon pragmaton, SB 9527, 11). 


ovvarto8vinoK@ 
synapothnésko, to die with 


sunapothnesko, S 4880; TDNT 3.7—21, 7.766—797; EDNT 3.298; NIDNTT 
1.430-431, 435; MM 603; L&N 23.118; BAGD 784—785 


This verb, which is common in Greek and Hellenistic literature, but totally 
unknown in the papyri, means simply “die with, disappear at the same time” 
(Sir 19:10; Diodorus Siculus 17.13.4: the wounded Thebans once more attacked 
their enemies and “took them along with themselves in death”). It is used 
especially to express to vow of a fervent heart to live and die with a beloved: 
“you are in our hearts, united for death and life” (eis to synapothanein kai 
syzén, 2 Cor 7:3). According to the Aristotelian tradition, through philostorgia, 
“there are even parents who, if their children die, die with them” (tois teknois 
synapothnéskein, Stobaeus 2.7.13; vol. 2, p. 120, 8). Charicleia says concerning 
her fiancé, “I must live with this man and die with him” (Heliodorus, Aeth. 
10.19.2). 

But beginning with Herodotus (7.222), it is used also for soldiers who 
sacrifice themselves with their leader and follow him in death (Strabo 17.2.3). 
According to Nicolaus of Damascus, the Aquitanian officer Adiatuanus had a 
guard of six hundred men who were bound to him by a vow: “to accompany 
kings in life and in death (syzontas kai synapothnéskontas), they have these 
men who have made vows to them. In exchange, they share his power, have the 
same clothing and the same lifestyle, and they by strict necessity die with him 
(synapothnéskousi), whether the king dies through sickness, war, or some other 
manner.” St. Paul wrote, “If we die with Christ ... we shall also live with him” 
(Rom 6:8). This was not only an expression of faithfulness, but a true devotio, 
that of the apostle Thomas: “Let us go also, that we may die with him” (agomen 
kai hémeis hina apothanomen met’ autou, John 11:16); and of Peter, joined by 
the other disciples: “If I had to die with you, I would never deny you (ean deé 
me synapothanein soi, ou mé se aparnésomai) — and all the others said the 
same” (Mark 14:31). Thus the primitive church composed a baptismal hymn: 
“If we have begun by dying with (him), with (him) also shall we live” (ei gar 
synapethanomen, kai syzésomen, 2 Tim 2:11; cf. 2 Cor 4:10; 1 Cor 15:31) — 
after the fashion of the repentant thief (Luke 23:41—43). These actions, these 
customs, and this use of language inspired the wording of the hymn in a more 
or less conscious manner; but in the new covenant, it is not possible to live 
from Christ and with Christ without having made the oath to die with him. 


ovveidnoic 
syneidésis, conscience 


suneidesis, S 4893; TDNT 7.898-919; EDNT 3.301-—303; NIDNTT 1.348-351, 
353; MM 604-605; L&N 26.13, 27.54, 28.4; BAGD 786; ND 3.85 


This word, attested three times in the OT (Sir 42:8, the variant in Sinaiticus; 
Eccl 10:20, Hebrew mada‘; Wis 17:10) makes its first appearance in 
Democritus and Chrysippus (Diogenes Laertius 7.85; cf. SVF, III, 43, 2-5: 
“proper to every living creature is his constitution and his knowledge of it” — 
kai tén tautés syneidésin), then practically disappears from the literature only to 
reappear in the neuter participle to syneidos in the first century in Philo, 
Josephus, Plutarch, etc. Absent from the Synoptics, the substantive is used quite 
frequently by St. Paul as a central element of his educative moral theology of 
liberty, as much in the major epistles as in the Pastorals; it then appears in Heb 
and 1 Pet, where it is part of the common Christian vocabulary. Where does it 
come from and what does it mean? 

The first known papyrological occurrence is from AD 59. A former soldier, 
Lucius Pamiseus, having met a convoy of donkeys loaded with stones, led by a 
slave, received a violent kick from one of the donkeys. The terrified slave took 
flight: “the slave, aware of his crime, fled” (tou de doulou phygontos kata 
syneidésin hés pepoétai eperias, P.Fouad 28, 15). He acted not out of remorse 
but out of the fear of the punishment that he might receive. In 117, Ammonius 
and Hermocles write to Apollonius to handle a matter according to his 
conscience and his point of view, i.e., according to his personal intuition and 
judgment (estin epi tén syneidésin sou dran, P.Brem. 11, 27 = C.Pap.Jud. II, 
444). Between 180 and 192, in a petition to the stratégos, the claimant pleads 
his perfect conscience concerning his right (dia tén perisson synidésin axio, 
P.Corn. 14, 11). In the third century, Horion asks his correspondent to act 
conscientiously (oida gar hoti syneidési spoudazeis emoi, P.Flor. 338, 17), 
which implies an ethical nuance. This nuance is apparent in the form of remorse 
on the part of the guilty: “I wanted to show friendship to you, but you did not 
wait for me, since you must have been troubled by a bad conscience” (hypo 
kakou syneidotos katechomenos, P.Oxy. 532, 23; second century; cf. 218, col. 
II, 19, around the beginning of the Christian era, concerning a trial by ordeal: 
“if the subject has some offense on his conscience” — ean de enklématos tinos 
eché syneidésin); “troubled by conscience concerning the things that she stole 
from the household supplies and stores” (thleibomené té syneidései peri hon 
enosphisato en té endomeneia kai apothetois, P.Ryl. 116, 9; second century). In 
the third-fourth century, Alypius writes to his steward: “You have neglected to 
do it (give an accounting for the production and shipping of the grain), perhaps 
because you do not have a clear conscience” (ou kalo syneidoti chromenoi, 
P.Rein. 52, 5). These descriptions of the conscience are materially analogous to 
those given earlier in the NT. They tend to identify the syneidésis with the moral 
personality, whose integrity remains despite the subject’s offenses. 


Philo also had a concept of the pure conscience (Spec. Laws 1.203, ek 
katharou tou syneidotos), that of the person who has committed no offense 
(Heir 6) and who is incorruptible (Post. Cain 59), fully in the light before God 
(Joseph 68); but the conscience is constantly linked with elenchos (Creation 
128; Good Man Free 149; Virtues 206; Conf. Tongues 121; Drunkenness 125; 
Post. Cain 59; Worse Attacks Better 23; cf. the addition of several manuscripts 
to John 8:9 — hypo tés syneidéseds elenchomenoi), is the source of remorse 
(Spec. Laws 2.49: “in the grip of conscience concerning unjust actions” — 
syneidései ton adikematon anchomenos,; Unchang. God 100), an internal 
witness linked with God (Joseph 285; Decalogue 91), which convicts the sinner 
of his guilt (Joseph 47), condemns him (Flacc. 7), holds him back on the slide 
into evil (Joseph 47), but which also holds the “reins” on his conduct (Worse 
Attacks Better 23) and directs it freely: “The victim of a transformation states 
that he cannot eat of the expiatory sacrifice, because his conscience does not 
allow him to take nourishment and repent” (Flight 159); the wife of Macron, 
“because of the state of her conscience (heneken tou syneidotos), becomes still 
more of a wheedler,” (To Gaius 39); the servant of God, “purified from every 
offense, considers that he loves his Master from his conscience” (ho 
philodespoton ek tou syneidotos kriné, Heir 7). Compare Heb 13:18 — “having a 
good conscience, wishing to conduct ourselves well in everything.” 

Philo uses syneidésis and to syneidos rather often, but it cannot be said that 
he developed the idea, because he uses it above all for the function of blaming 
for sins, conformably to the Jewish and Stoic traditions. Josephus also know 
bad conscience (Ant. 16.102, 212) but accentuates its ethical character: through 
conscience, Joseph knows that adultery deserves death (Ant. 2.51), and each 
person is convinced that good deeds are rewarded (Ag. Apion 2.218). 
Conscience always arises from knowledge, it is a knowing that the subject 
shares (syn-eidenai) either with himself or with someone else, sometimes 
purely on a psychological level, sometimes on an ethical level: “Alexander, in 
addition to the purity of his conscience (meta katharou tou syneidotos), was 
assisted by his powerful eloquence” (in getting himself acquitted, War 1.453). 

None of these texts, even those of Seneca, approach St. Paul’s in density 
and precision; Paul made syneidésis into the interior faculty for the personal 
discernment of good and evil, the practical rule of conduct and motive for 
action: “for conscience’s sake” (dia tén syneidésin, Rom 13:5; 1 Cor 8:7; 
10:25-29; cf. 1 Pet 2:19; 3:21). Having abolished the law, and thus morality 
based on the observance of an external rule, he substituted an individual norm, 
a spirit for a letter: the Christian is “autonomous.” He took a word that was in 
the popular vocabulary and whose usage is attested by the papyri, and he 
distinctively enriched the concept, which was elaborated by popular moralizing 


preaching, and which was directed — above all in Seneca — toward the 
conscience that we today call “antecedent” (conscientia antecedens). 
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ODVEYO 
synecho, to hold together, associate, take, hold, press, detain, grip, compel 


sunecho, S 4912; TDNT 7.877-885; EDNT 3.306; MM 606-607; L&N 25.241, 
30.18, 68.19, 90.65; BAGD 789 


Of the twelve occurrences of this verb in the NT, only one has a theological 
meaning: “For the love of Christ compels (synechei) us.” This rather odd 
figurative meaning needs to be illuminated by the usage of the Koine. 

I. — “Hold together, maintain,” is said of fabric that is held together and 
stitched and quite early becomes a technical term for the holding together of the 
universe in unity; with the Stoics, it refers to the divine link that holds the world 
together. Philo calls God “the One who created all, who unites and sustains 
earth and heaven, sea and air,” in accord with Wis 1:7 (“The Spirit of the Lord 
fills the universe and contains all things”) or Job 3:23 (God hedges man in on 
all sides). A Roman inscription from 370 describes Attis thus: “To you, Attis, 
the Most High, holding all things together.” This cosmic meaning is unknown 
in the NT, as is the following meaning. 

II. — From the meaning “to assemble” derives that of being an associate or 
co-participant in a matter: “Nikon, with whom Penenteris is associated” (6 
synechetai ho Penentéris, P.Magd. 26, 7; cf. P.Gen 38, 8; P.Mich. 370, 26-28); 
and the meaning “administrate together,” the object being some property or 
other (P.Paris I, 31, 8; from the third century Bc). In a marriage contract from 
AD 127 between Sarapion and Tais, the services and profits of the slave 
Callityche will be shared together (tén douleian kai apophoras autés synexei, 
P.Oxy. 496, 6). 

III. — Probably from this usage comes the sense “devote oneself to, take care 
of,” as in this epitaph from Thermion in the imperial period: “I shall take care 
of her as of one of my own children”; and Acts 18:5, where Paul at Corinth 
devotes himself entirely to preaching: syneicheto to logé — he is absorbed, 
completely wrapped up in this ministry. 

IV. — The passive synechomai means “be taken, held,” as on the horns of a 
dilemma (synechomai de ek ton duo, Phil 1:23) or under a compulsion that 
cannot be avoided. Hence the medical meaning: “be taken” by a fever, an 
illness, a pain, as was Peter’s mother-in-law (Luke 4:38) or the father of Publius 
(Acts 28:8; cf. Matt 4:24). Two fourth-century physicians, delivering a medical 
certificate, state that they have seen the patient in bed, taken by a light fever. 
Similarly, on the psychological level, a person can be taken by great fear, as 
were the Gerasenes (phobé megalo syneichonto, Luke 8:37), or as was Christ, 


who was oppressed or constrained (pds synechomai) until his baptism was 
completed. 

V.— When surrounded by a dense crowd or by encircling enemies, one is 
both “pressed” and “detained.” This nuance of constraint is the most 
emphasized connotation in the papyri. In 20-50, a woman who was beaten, 
robbed, and abandoned by her husband asks the archidikastés to make him 
appear before him and compel him to return her dowry (hopos epanankasthé 
synechomenos apodounai moi tén phernén syn hémiolia, P.Oxy. 281, 25). In 
103 Bc, Diocles, an associate of shady characters, is convicted and forced to 
pay damages to Theotimus, whom he has insulted and attacked (synechomenous 
tés adikou agogés, P.Fay. 12, 31). Synechd is the ordinary term for the power 
behind the execution of a judicial verdict: the accused are compelled to pay a 
certain sum to their victims (synechomenous apodounai autois, P.Ryl. 65, 11; 
from 67 BC). Sometimes this verb is used for the “seizure” of a commodity, an 
impounding. In 236 BC, an imprisoned debtor asks the tax farmer to place an 
embargo on the produce of his vineyards. Much more commonly it is a matter 
of physical constraint used against a recalcitrant debtor. Dioikétai, toparchoi, 
komarchoi, epistratégoi, basilogrammateis, archidikastai, and police chiefs 
order the “seizure” of the guilty party. Synecho is even used for impounding by 
private citizens themselves. In the second century BC, however, a series of 
amnesty orders (by Ptolemy IV Philometor or Ptolemy V Epiphanes) forbids 
“confining free men in their houses or anywhere else” (P.Kroll col. II, 18 = 
C.Ord.Ptol. 34; cf. 53, 260; 53 bis 6; 53 ter 5, 18; 55, 13; PSI 1401, 13). These 
usages shed light on Luke 22:63, hoi andres hoi synechontes, which is usually 
translated “the men who were guarding him (Jesus)”; they were “holding him 
prisoner.” 

VI. — The violence implied by the idea of constraint is not essential to 
synecho, which also means “grip, squeeze.” In Acts 7:57, where we say that the 
members of the Sanhedrin “stopped their ears,” the Greek says that they pressed 
or bound up his ears in order not to hear (syneschon to ota auton). The same 
word is also used for shutting the mouth (Isa 52:15; Ps 69:16), for the way the 
crocodile’s scales are fastened together (Job 41:9, Theodotion), for pinching the 
fingers together (Aristophanes, Vesp. 95). 

VIL. — All of the meanings discussed above have a part in the love of Christ 
that constrains us. This love suggests the Lord’s seizing us to hold us and 
maintain us in his sovereign and exclusive possession. It takes possession of us 
so forcefully that it compels us to love in return (cf. the persistence in Mic 7:18; 
Ps 77:9) and wraps up our whole being. More than pressure, it is an compulsion 
(Vulgate “urget nos”) that orients our whole life and all our conduct. The fervor 
of this agapé, which is suggestive of a fire (Matt 24:12), can be compared to a 


burning fever (cf. Heb 10:24 — paroxysmos agapés) and thus implies intense 
emotion, the giving of one’s heart. Finally, since according to St. Paul the 
agapé of Christ is essentially linked to the cross, this love in a way oppresses 
the disciple, just as Christ was in anguish at the prospect of his passion; it 
judges him and convinces (Arino) him to die with his Savior. He is forced to it, 
as it were. 


OVOTATIKOG 
systatikos, setting in relation, appointing, guaranteeing, commending 


sustatikos, S 4956; EDNT 3.313; MM 617; L&N 33.345; BAGD 795 


This adjective, derived from synistémi, literally “giving consistency” or “setting 
in relation,” is used in the neuter for the appointing of a representative, the 
giving of a guarantee (P.Oxy. 1634, 20; P.Grenf. II, 70, 4) or of orders (P.Tebt. 
315, 29). With epistolé or grammata, it refers to a “letter of recommendation” 
(P.Oxy. 1587, 20; Diogenes Laertius 8.87), which usually meant a letter given 
to a traveler so that he might find a good welcome with the writer’s relatives or 
friends abroad (P.Oxy. 1064; P.Flor. 173). Diogenes was skeptical of the value 
of these systatika grammata (Epictetus 2.3.1). St. Paul deemed them 
superfluous in his case: “Do we need letters of introduction to you or from 
you?” 

These letters were so commonly used that from the time of Demetrius of 
Phalerum formularies were available for use as models. The oldest ones that 
have come down to us are from the third century BC. Recommendations were 
written for a close friend (anankaios philos, C.P.Herm. 1; first century) or a 
regular visitor to a high official or to any acquaintance at all (SB 7662, 13). 
Even the emperor or the consuls intervene to recommend their freedmen when 
they are awarded a certain position or function; they “bear witness” to their 
qualities or abilities. For example, “The recommendation of your superior 
moves me to promote you to the distinguished service of the voluptates; I give 
you the post of ...” Christians continued this custom. There are numerous 
letters between them or from priests recommending their “brother” in the faith 
to this or that community. 


OOCM, GWTNP, COTNPIA, GMTNPLOS 


s0zo, to save, deliver; sdtér, savior, deliverer; sOtéria, salvation, deliverance; 
sotérios, saving, preserving, salutary, helpful 


sozo, S 4982; TDNT 7.965-1003; EDNT 3.319-321; NIDNTT 3.204-206, 209- 
219; MM 620; L&N 21.18, 21.27, 23.136; BDF §§26, 180; BAGD 789-799 | 
soter, S 4990; TDNT 7.1003-1021; EDNT 3.325-327; NIDNTT 3.216-223; 
MM 621-622; L&N 21.22, 21.31; BAGD 800-801 | soteria, S 4991; TDNT 
7.965-1003; EDNT 3.327-3.329; NIDNTT 3.205-207, 209-216, 218-219; MM 
622; L&N 21.18, 21.25, 21.26; BDF §258(1); BAGD 801 | soterios, S 4992; 
TDNT 7.1021-1024; EDNT 3.329; NIDNTT 3.216217, 221; MM 622; L&N 
21.28; BDF §§59(2), 113(1), 187(8); BAGD 801-802 


“From the adjective *oafoc, saos (safe), contracted to sos (Homeric, Attic), 
s0os (Ionian and Koine), is derived the factitive verb saod, sads0, esadsa (make 
safe, healthy), that is to say, (1) save from an immediate threat; (2) procure 
safety by bringing out of a dangerous situation safe and sound.” In Christian 
language, “salvation, Savior, save” became such specific technical terms that 
we hardly grasp their meaning for the hearers of the apostolic kerygma. 
Certainly it is still a matter of being saved from misfortune, but only the usage 
— literary and popular — of these words allows us to grasp their extension and 
meaning in the first century: From what dangers is one saved? What is the 
nature of salvation? Above all, who is the one who saves? 

I. Soz6 and sdtéria in secular Greek. — To save means to deliver when there 
is a particularly perilous situation, a mortal danger (megalon kindynon, 
Dittenberger, Syl. 1130, 1; Or. 69, 4; 70, 4; 71, 3; SEG VII, 731; SB 8334, 7; 
8862, 4; IGUR, n. 193, 6-8): first of all war or deliverance from enemies or 
opponents, then the perils of navigation: “I saved this shipwrecked man when 
his crew had died”; “a young woman was saved from the sea by a dolphin” 
(Plutarch, Conv. sept. sap. 19; De sol. an. 36); a dedication to Pan: “You saved 
us when we were astray on the Red Sea ... now save the city of Alexandria”; 
saved by the god from the sea (sdtheis ek pelagous, Dittenberger, Or. 74 = SB 
8383, 7); Balbillus, “saved from the waters” (ex hydaton sotheis). This 
deliverance, this salvation, is spoken of with respect to all the dangers of an 
earthly pilgrimage, notably desert crossings: Besarion was saved from danger 
thanks to the special protection of the god (E. Bernand, Inscriptions métriques, 
n. 106, 5 = SB 7905); Isidoros was saved when he was thrown from his carriage 
by his horses (E. Bernand, Inscriptions métriques, 109, 2; SB 10161); a 
proskynéma of the Cretan Cheidon: “Travelers ... follow your route safe and 
sound” (sdzomenoi,; E. Bernand, Inscriptions métriques, 157, 2; cf. 159, 1 = SB 
8382, 4050). But the most common usage of s0téria, s0z0, is medical: to save 


means to heal a disease; remedies are saviors (Plutarch, De adul. et am. 11; 
Philo, Alleg. Interp. 3.129; Rewards 145, 170; Worse Attacks Better 110; 
Joseph 110), physicians are saviors. In the second century BC, a decree of 
Samos honors the physician Diodorus, who cared for and restored many 
patients and “was the cause of their salvation.... He placed the common 
salvation above all fatigue and all expense.” In letters, news is sought from 
correspondents, the writer is anxious because none has been received and 
rejoices if the news is good: “You will do well to send me a message regarding 
your health, which is my greatest preoccupation” (P.Phil. 35, 17); “Do not 
neglect, my brother, to write me regarding your health” (P.Mert. 85, 5; cf. 28, 
11); “Write me first, I beg you, regarding your health, and then regarding your 
desires” (P.Sarap. 91, 7; cf. 92, 21; 95, 6; 100, 13). The physician Eudaemon 
writes his mother and brothers seeking news from them and assurance 
regarding their safety (P.Fouad 80, 7). “I rejoiced to receive your letter and to 
learn that you have been cured of your illness.” Frequently sdtéria is associated 
with hygieia, which suggests that salvation is not merely deliverance but also 
protection or preservation: “May I not see my prayer rejected for the salvation 
of your children as God keeps them” (P.Apoll. 49, 7; cf. P.Fouad 89, 9; P.Lond. 
1919, 21); it is in this sense that Soteria is a tutelary household deity (P.Oslo 
148, 12). 

This weakened meaning is common; to save is to leave alive, protect and 
pardon, preserve from misery, remain safe and sound, subsist, with a nuance of 
security (P.Panop.Beatty 2, 16 and 151; P.Mich. 490, 7), so that a way to say 
“keep a spark from dying” is “save the seed of fire” (Homer, Od. 5.490); pine is 
good for preserving wine (Plutarch, Quaest. conv. 5.3.1). One keeps (s6z0) 
one’s beard (Epictetus 1.16.14); Apollonius, an Alexandrian architect, dedicates 
an altar to Zeus the Sun “for the preservation of all his labors” (hyper tés 
sotérias autou panton ergon, SB 8323); one saves or preserves official 
documents (P.Fam.Tebt. XV, 49 and 91; SB 9066, col. II, 15), as well as 
principles (Philo, Spec. Laws 1.59; Epictetus 4.1.120) or a game (Epictetus 
4.7.30), marks of kinship (Philo, Creation 145), traditional acts (Spec. Laws 
4.102), and a memory (Plutarch, Dem. 2). 

In a number of the texts cited, especially in medical usage, s6z6 andsdtéria 
have a positive meaning, referring to a good, namely, good health: being well. 
This is clearly the case with regard to vows hyper sotérias: a statue is set up, a 
column is erected, an altar is prepared for the prosperity or happiness of loved 
ones, and especially for the happiness of the emperor; thus authorities or private 
individuals “save” a city, that is, contribute to its welfare, safeguard its 
happiness; so sd¢éria is synonymous with eudaimonia (cf. P.Oxy. 2559, 7; 
Dittenberger, Or. II, 40). 


The s6téria of the universe is attributed to the gods, because Zeus “has 
arranged everything for the preservation and perfection of the whole” (Plato, 
Leg. 10.903 b), he protects and nourishes; if we leave aside the philosophers 
(Plato, Phd. c—d; Resp. 6.492 e; Tabula of Cebes 3.2; 4.3; 14.1) and the mystery 
religions, salvation has no moral connotations. 

II. Sozo and sdtéria in the Lxx. — In the Bible, “salvation” has the same 
meanings as in secular Greek: deliverance, protection, healing, health, 
happiness, and prosperity; but the Hebrew verb yasa ‘, which is most commonly 
used, would originally have the nuance “be spacious, have plenty of room, be 
comfortable.” It would be the opposite of sarar, “be pressed, constrained, 
oppressed.” Salvation is usually Israel’s independence and security, brought 
about sometimes by heroes like Manoah (Judg 13:5; cf. Jer 14:9; cf. Philo, 
Unchang. God 17; Joseph 63; Moses 1.317), sometimes and in fact almost 
always by God himself in response to the cry of his people. Philo constantly 
emphasizes that the God of Israel is the only Savior, helper, and protector of the 
soul (Drunkenness 111), benefactor (Sobr. 55), providing refuge and complete 
security (Dreams 1.86; Drunkenness 72); but this OT salvation is also moral and 
spiritual and applies only to people who have been purified of sin: “Cleanse 
your heart of evil, O Jerusalem, so that you may be saved.” 

III. Sozo and s6téria in the NT. — The secular meanings occur often, but the 
specifically religious meaning is dominant, in contrast to perdition, and consists 
first of all of deliverance from sins (Matt 1:21; Luke 1:68, 69, 71, 77) and “the 
wrath to come” (Rom 5:9; cf. 1 Cor 3:15; 5:5; 1 Thess 5:9), and hence 
“reconciliation” (Rom 5:10-11). It has to do with the salvation of the soul 
(Mark 8:35; 1 Pet 1:9), which is already actual (sémeron, Luke 19:8; kath’ 
hémeran, Acts 2:47; nyn hémera sotérias, 2 Cor 6:2; esothémen, Rom 8:24; 
sesomenoi, Eph 2:5, 8; esdsen, Titus 3:5) and continues to become effective 
(sdzomenoi, 1 Cor 1:18; 2 Cor 2:15), but will not be complete and definitive 
until entrance into heaven: eternal life (1 Tim 1:16; 6:12), which is still an 
object of hope (Rom 8:24; Titus 3:7; Heb 6:18; 1 Pet 1:3). Two major 
conditions are required: faith and perseverance, because the undertaking is 
difficult in the midst of tribulations (Mark 13:20) and its success can be 
compromised; so much so that one may wonder whether in the end “there will 
be few saved.” Jesus answers, “That which is impossible for humans is possible 
for God” (Luke 18:27). Salvation is a gracious gift from him (Eph 2:5, 8; 2 Tim 
1:9), his accomplishment of victory through his might (Rev 7:10; 12:10; 19:1) 
and the action of his Son (John 3:17; 10:9; Acts 5:31; Heb 2:10; 7:25); so that 
to be called to set out on the way of salvation is joyous news (Eph 1:13), 
because success is divinely guaranteed: “The gospel is God’s power for 
salvation.” 


IV. Sotér in secular Greek. — It is first and foremost the gods who have 
superhuman powers and are sd¢éres in that they deliver people from dangers or 
protect them (Xenophon, Hell. 3.3, 4; PSI. 1241, 7; SB 7530, 4, theon sozonton; 
9820; P.Oxy. 3069, 20; P.K6in 56, 8; IGLS 1184, B 5; I.Did. 424, 14-15; 
Firmicus Maternus, Err. prof. rel. 22: tharreite, mystai, tou theou sesosmenou, 
estai gar hymon ek ponon sotéria). Zeus is invoked by a suppliant at 
Philadelphia in these terms in the first century: “May Zeus Savior receive this 
account favorably and grant in return the benefits of health, safety, peace, and 
security on land and on sea”; Athena (I.Lind., n. 392, 394; [.Rhamn. 23, 3; 
I.Bulg. 326, 8); Poseidon, “savior of ships” (Ps.-Homer, H. Pos. 22.5); Leda, 
gives birth to the Dioscuri “for the salvation of the people of earth and of ships’ 
(Ps.-Homer, H. Cast. 33.6); Asclepius; Isis and Sarapis, the former being as a 
healer the object of the most widespread worship. 

With the help or the protection of the gods, humans also can be saviors, 
especially by delivering their country or perfecting their institutions, so that the 
title sorér is used in the fifth century Bc for men of politics, for Gelon 
(Diodorus Siculus 11.26.6), for Brasidas (Thucydides 5.11.1), for Philip of 
Macedonia (Demosthenes 18.43), for Dionysius of Syracuse (Diodorus Siculus 
16.20.6; Plutarch, Dio 46), Camillus (Plutarch, Cam. 10), Lysandridas. These 
tributes are understandable, as is the description of philosophers as “savior” — 
or alternatively as boéthos — but adulation and flattery abuse them: an 
acclamation directed to a prefect, “save the city” (sdson polin, P.Oxy. 41, 23); 
“Save us, prytanés, your government is excellent” (1414, 22); “Prosper, O 
prefect, protector of honest people.” For having announced the freedom of 
Greece, Titus Quinctius Flamininus is proclaimed by the crowd “the savior and 
defender of Greece” (Plutarch, Flam. 10; cf. 16); Theophanes, Pompey’s 
freedman, is “savior, benefactor, second founder of the country” (Dittenberger, 
Syl. 753; cf. 751, 754), Marius is “savior of Italy” (Plutarch, Mar. 39); the 
father of Herodes Atticus (CIG 2.3596; I.Olymp. 622) and various illustrious 
unknowns, such as Demetrios Kindaburios (TAM II, 3, n. 768) or the officer 
who denounced Plautianus to Septimus Severus and for this became sd¢ér and 
euergetés (Herodian 3.12.2; cf. 8.3.4), or wealthy donors (MAMA 6.103, 165; 
I.Car. 11). 

All the same, “savior” in the official and functional titles of sovereigns is 
not unimportant for understanding the language of the NT, especially when the 
Roman emperor is described as “savior and benefactor,” which are divine 
attributes. In the Hellenistic period, after the decay of the polis, the prince is 
conceived as representing the divinity and procuring the welfare of his subjects, 
who look to him for everything — security and happiness. Especially 
illuminating is the letter of the proconsul Paulus Fabius Maximus: “Providence, 


> 


which governs the course of our lives, has shown attention and goodness and 
has provided for the most perfect good for life by producing the emperor 
(Augustus), whom it has filled with virtue in order to make him a benefactor of 
humanity (eis euergesian anthropon). So it has sent to us and to others a savior 
(sotéra) who has put an end to war and will restore order everywhere: Caesar, 
by his appearing, has realized the hopes of our ancestors; not only has he 
surpassed earlier benefactors of humanity, but he he leaves no hope to those of 
the future that they might surpass him. The god’s birthday was for the world the 
beginning of the good news that he brought (érxen de to kosmo ton di’ auton 
euangelion hé genethlios).” 

V. Sotér in the NT. — It is no exaggeration to say that the whole new 
covenant is summed up in the announcement of the angel to the Virgin Mary: 
“You shall give birth to a child and you shall call his name Jesus,” that is, 
“Yahweh saves.” This is commented on by Matt 1:21, “because he will save his 
people from their sins.” His mission, his raison d’étre, his work are expressed 
in his name: Savior by antonomasia, the center of history, Die Mitte der Zeit. 
Pilate presents him as “Jesus, called the Christ” (Matt 27:17), and the crowds 
acclaim him as a king coming in the name of the Lord (Luke 19:38; cf. 1 Tim 
1:17; 6:15); but faith confesses that “God has sovereignly exalted him and 
given him a Name that is above every name, that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow in the heavens, on the earth, and under the earth.” 

In the Magnificat, the Virgin Mary sets her motherhood in relation with OT 
sotéria. She “rejoices in God [her] Savior.” Jesus, forgiving the sins of the 
guilty (Luke 7:48; cf. 5:24) and proclaiming deliverance to the captives (Luke 
4:18), lays down that he has come “to seek and to save that which was lost” 
(Luke 19:10; cf. 5:32; 15:7, 10, 24, 32), which St. John takes to mean the whole 
world and the gift of eternal life (John 3:17; 4:42; 10:9; cf. 5:34). St. Peter 
specifies: “Salvation is in no other” (Acts 4:12), because he is the head 
(archégos) of the whole economy of salvation (Acts 5:31; 13:23; Heb 2:10; 
5:9). As he is the head of the church, he is thereby also “Savior of the body” 
(Eph 5:24); even Israel will be saved (Rom 11:26). 

The Pastoral Epistles insist: “God wishes all people to be saved” (1 Tim 
2:4) without distinction of race, group, or qualities, because he is all goodness 
and beneficence (Titus 3:4); “the living God is the Savior of all people, 
especially those who believe” (1 Tim 4:10); “Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners” (1:15). It is “our great God and Savior” that was manifested (2 
Tim 1:10), bringing grace and peace (Titus 1:4) in superabundance (Titus 3:6). 

VI. Sotérios. — This adjective, very common in the Lxx (nearly 140 
occurrences), means “saving, preserving, salutary, helpful”; often used as a 
noun, it refers to things, animals, and people. The five NT occurrences all have a 


religious meaning. The first two are quotations of Isa 40:5 by Simeon: “My 
eyes have seen your salvation” (Luke 2:30; 3:6); in this context, this instrument 
of sotéria (T. Sim. 7.1; Dan 5:10) is “almost a personification of the Savior” 
(M. J. Lagrange, on this text). The “salvation of God” sent to the pagans, 
according to Acts 28:28, is the preaching of the gospel, the means of access to 
the kingdom of God. The grace of God that saves all people (charis tou theou 
sotérios) that has appeared in a way personifies charis, because it evokes the 
manifestation of the Son of God, the Savior, from his incarnation and his death 
to his resurrection; a gift of the Father. 


OMLATIKMG 
somatikos, bodily, personally 


somatikos, S 4985; EDNT 3.325; MM 621; L&N 8.2; BAGD 800; ND 3.86 


In Christ the fullness of the godhead dwelled (Col 1:19) “bodily” (2:9). This is 
how somatikos is ordinarily translated, with the understanding that the reference 
is to the resurrected body of Christ (Phil 3:21) or to the church, which is his 
body on earth. If the adverb is taken to mean “in a bodily fashion,” then we can 
compare Philo: “The priest ‘shall not be a man,’ according to Moses, when he 
enters the holy of holies.... This has to do not with the body, but with the 
movements of his soul.” But how could the divinity be circumscribed or 
concentrated in Jesus? It would probably be better to translate “personally,” the 
meaning of the word in the only three papyri in which it is attested: the priests 
of Bacchias in 178 want to be freed of the leitourgia for the work on the dikes, 
which is in danger of becoming a personal chore for them (mé agesthai 
somatikos epi tén ton chomaton apergasian, P.Lund Il, 8, 15, republished in 
SB 8748); “that we may be freed from personally completing the work on the 
dikes”; finally, there is P.Fouad 13, 8, which A. Bataille restores to read 
somatikos apergazesthai hiereis. 


GMWPPOVED, GHOPPOVICW, GMPPOVIGLOG, GHOPPOVO<s, GHMpPOovVN, 
GOOPWV 

sophroneo, to be moderate, sober-minded, sensible, sane; sophronizo, to 
instill a sense of moderation, restore someone to his senses, instruct, train; 
sophronismos, having good judgment, of sound mind; sdphronds, with good 
sense, with self-control; sophrosyné, prudence, moderation, sound 


judgment, decency, self-control, mastery of the passions; sophron, 
moderate, sensible 


sophroneo, S 4993; TDNT 7.1097-1104; EDNT 3.329-330; NIDNTT 1.501- 
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S 4995; TDNTM 7.1104; EDNT 3.329-330; MM 622; L&N 32.34, 88.93; 
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88.94; BAGD 802 | sophrosune, S 4997; TDNT 7.1097—1104; EDNT 3.329— 
330; NIDNTT 1.494; MM 622; L&N 32.34, 88.93; BAGD 802 | sophron, S 
4998; TDNTD 7.1097-1104; EDNT 3.329-330; NIDNTT 1.501-502; MM 622-— 
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These compounds of the verb phroneo — rare in the papyri, used abundantly in 
classical Greek and very common in the Hellenistic period, especially in the 
inscriptions — are, strictly speaking, untranslatable. Deriving from sds-phrén, 
they express first of all the idea of spiritual health, a correct or appropriate way 
of reasoning, but also a sense of moderation, a moderation or reserve that is 
expressed in inner equilibrium. Hence sdphroneod, “be moderate, sober-minded” 
(unknown in the LXx); with respect to an exorcised demoniac, “in his right 
mind” (Mark 5:15; Luke 8:35). It is used of Christians, who should be 
measured and reserved in their self-concept (Rom 12:3); of Paul, beside himself 
or euphoric in his relationship with God (exestémen) but reasonable and prudent 
(sophronoumen) in his relations with the Corinthians (2 Cor 5:13); of the 
Cretans, who must be staid (sdphronein peri panta, Titus 2:6); and of believers 
who are overly excited about the prospect of an immediate Parousia and are 
called to be calm (1 Pet 4:7). Accused by Festus of being mad, the apostle 
replies, “I am speaking words of truth and good sense” (alétheias kai 
sOphrosynés rhémata apophthengomai, Acts 26:25). 

The Stoics treat sophrosyné as one of the four cardinal virtues, but it is 
especially identified with prudence (Esth 3:13 c; Wis 9:11, sdphronos; Philo, 
Unchang. God 164), which is given to the apostles along with the spirit of 
power and of love, because it is a virtue of rulers. Sometimes it is contrasted 
with debauchery (akolasia), and it is confused with enkrateia (Philo, Good Man 
Free 67, 70, 159, 250-251; Plutarch, Alex. 21.11; 30.10—11; 47.8); it is the 
virtue of temperance that overcomes the passions. This nuance is that of the 
sophron nous, the temperate mind, and its account for the association of 
sophron with sobriety (1 Tim 3:2; Titus 2:2; 1 Pet 4:7) and chastity. 

Finally, sophrosyné — while connoting moderation and just measure — has to 
do with character and life conduct (sophrosyné tropdn) and so becomes a 


general virtue, the knowledge of what to do and what to avoid. Not only is it of 
unparalleled nobility, but it expresses the purest Greek ideal (Plato, Cra. 411 e; 
Chrm. 159 bff.), and the honorific decrees always mention it as a characteristic 
of a good life, for example at Mylasa: “having lived with sdphrosyné and in his 
youth having shown forth a perfect example of merit.” This explains the 
association of sdphron and kosmios:the sophron has a feel for the proprieties 
(sophrosyné kekosmémenou, TAM, I, 288). 

Sophrosyné is taught to children “as the virtue that is most appropriate for 
young people and the first of all virtues, an element of harmony, and productive 
of good.” Thus is it that educative (paideuousa) grace teaches us to live 
“temperately, justly, and piously,” and that older Christian women must instruct 
the younger women in wisdom, teaching them to love their husbands and their 
children. 

The Pastoral Epistles require sophrosyné of the episkopos (1 Tim 3:2; Titus 
1:8) and of the older men, but they treat it primarily as a feminine virtue, 
whether with regard to dress, chaste and reserved conduct, or even of the 
condition of salvation, which here seems to be the discretion and reserve that 
become women. Sophrosyné had been attributed to women from the time of 
Semonides of Amorgos and Pythagoras: “The best virtue for woman is 
sophrosyné” (gynaikos de malista areta sophrosyna, in Stobaeus, Flor. 74; vol. 
4, p. 589; cf. Flor. 44, 24, vol. 4, p. 154:gynaika de sdphronein chré); “Honor 
sophrosyné, which is the distinctive virtue of women,” especially young 
women; certainly it includes modesty (Philo, Spec. Laws 1.138). Aristotle states 
that it is not the same virtue in women as in men. After Musonius Rufus, 
Plutarch was the leading advocate of this feminine advancement in the first 
century AD (Mulier. virt. 20; Sol. 20.5; Cleom. 22.2), constantly attested in 
tomb inscriptions and in honorific decrees: Theophile, “a paragon of 
sophrosyné”; the most illustrious Jullia Bassia, praised by the boulé and démos 
of the Tauromenites; or Tata, the high priestess of emperors, “adorned with all 
virtue and sdphrosyné” (kekosmémenén pasé areté kai sophrosyné, TAM Il, 15, 
col. II, 9); Claudia, who was “pure in her love for her husband, unsurpassed in 
her love for her children, ... indescribable in her s6phrosyné” (philandria 
asynkritos, philoteknia anyperblétos, ... sophrosyné adiégétos, ibid. 443; cf. 
285); “adorned with nobility and sophrosyné and showing forth all womanly 
virtue” (eugeneia kai sophrosyné kekosmémené kai pasan gynaikeian aretén 
apodeiknymené, ibid. III, 4). In the first century AD, the Roman people and 
merchants of Assos pay homage to the sdphrosyné of Lollia Arlegilla (Assos, 
n. XIV, 2). Likewise the honorific decree paying homage to Stratonike, the wife 
of Attalos (ibid., pp. 33-34). A woman’s funerary epigram praises her as “chief 
of sophrosyné” (sophrosynés prytanis, W. Peek, in ZPE, vol. 24, 1977, p. 33). 


As in Titus 2:4—5, the components of sophrosyné are enumerated: philandria, 
philostorgia, eutaxia, eutechnia, eunoia. The term always refers to a “well- 
ordered life,” a life above all suspicion and criticism, an “honest woman,” the 
opposite of dissoluteness (Aristotle, Rh. 1.9.1366; Plutarch, Luc. 1.1). The 
mores of such a woman are above reproach. Such was “the worthy Berous, 
daughter of Chrysippus, who was a Penelope in deed and not in fiction, chaste 
in her marriage (sophron en gamotéti), prudent despite her youth, a good 
mistress of her house and her life” (IGLS 721, 5; cf. 2371). 


Tt 


TOACITOPED, TAAGIT@PiA, TAAAITMPOC 
talaiporeo, to bewail one’s misery; talaiporia, misery, devastation; 
talaiporos, miserable, wretched 


talaiporeo, S 5003; EDNT 3.331-332; NIDNTT 3.858-859; L&N 25.136; 
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In the LXx, the verb talaiporeo almost always translates the Hebrew sadad, 
almost always in the pual, referring to ravaged lands, devastated countries (Mic 
2:4; Joel 1:10; Jer 4:20; Zech 11:2-3), ruined pillars (Hos 10:2) — the aftermath 
of violence. Philo uses it for the thousand snubs that Flaccus received (Flacc. 
155) and the severity of a night spent in the open air (Etern. World 4; Spec. 
Laws 3.17); Manetho uses it for men toiling in quarries (in Josephus, Ag. Apion 
1.237; cf. Xenophon, Mem. 2.1.18); Josephus uses it for the fatigue of long 
marches (Ant. 2.334; 3.3) or costly efforts (4.167; cf. P.Mil. Vogl. 24, 15: emou 
talaiporountos is to pelagos, AD 117), Thucydides for various sufferings and 
difficulties resulting from war (3.78.1; 5.74.3), for the rainy season (2.101.5), 
for the plague, for the constraints of existence (1.99.1). It is with this general 
meaning that it is used in Jas 4:9 — “Bewail your misery (talaiporésate), mourn 
and weep” (NT hapax). 

The substantive talaiporia, very common in the OT, has the same meaning 
and signifies devastation (Job 30:3; Hos 9:6; Isa 16:4; Mic 2:4), pillaging 
(Amos 3:10), ravaging (Joel 1:15; Hab 2:17), calamity (2 Macc 6:9). This is the 
meaning in Isa 59:7, quoted at Rom 3:16, and of Jas 5:1, where the rich are told 
to weep over the evils that are going to befall them. 

The adjective talaiporos retains the meaning “miserable” when referring to 
the precariousness of life, to suffering and privation that must be endured, as in 
Rev 3:17 (“You do not realize that you are wretched, pitiful, poor, blind, and 
naked”); but more often it refers to psychological and religious wretchedness, 
as with those who place no value on wisdom and instruction (Wis 3:11), “pin 
their hopes on dead things” (13:10), or are condemned to death when “if they 
had pleaded their case even before Scythians, they would have been acquitted” 
(2 Macc 4:47). Even more so people who “keep bad company and are perverted 
and miserable their whole life long” (Ep. Arist. 130). Two funerary steles of 


Rhenaea, from the second-first century BC, call for God to avenge the murderers 
of two young Jewish women, Heraclea and Marthina: “I invoke and call upon 
God Most High ... upon those who treacherously assassinated and poisoned the 
wretched Heraclea.” In October of AD 64, Thaubas announces to his father, 
“Your unhappy daughter Herennia (tén talaiporon thygatera sou Herennian) 
died ... the ninth of Phaophi in premature labor.” So when St. Paul cries out 
“Wretched man that I am” (talaiporos ego anthropos, Rom 7:24), we must 
interpret this as both infelix and miser: “Unhappy and miserable man that I am! 
Who will deliver me from this mortal body?” As an exact parallel, these 
exclamations from Epictetus 1.3.5, attributed to those who live only for the 
body, forgetful of their divine paternity, have been cited: “What am I then? A 
poor wretched human, or miserable flesh!” (ti gar eimi? talaiporon 
anthroparion, kai ta dysténa mou sarkidia). The connotations are the same with 
respect to the person who is afraid to take the necessary food: “Poor wretch! 
Can you be so blind?” (talaipore; 3.26.3; cf. 4.6.18). The exclamation is a 
common one (Plutarch, Aem. 26.10), whether after a mistake or a sin (“How 
unhappy and miserable I am!” Jos. Asen. 6.5, 7) to express the condition of the 
guilty person (“O miserable soul — 6 talaipore psyché — how can you say that 
you have committed no offense?” T. Abr. B 10), or on the occasion of the loss 
of a loved one. It is the cry of a broken heart. 


TONMEWOG, TAMELVOW, TAMELVWOIC 
tapeinos, base, ignoble, of low birth; modest, moderate, humble; tapeinod, 
to humble, humiliate; tapeinosis, modesty, humility 
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In secular Greek, the tapeinos is usually a person who is base, ignoble, of low 
birth (P.Oxy. 79, verso 2: “nothing humble or ignoble or despised,” méden 
tapinon méde agenes méde adoxon, Plutarch, Cic. 10.5; Lucian, Cal. 24), 
servile (Plato, Leg. 6.774 c, aneleutheros), working at a humble occupation 
(Demosthenes, C. Eub. 57.5), held in low esteem; it can even refer to lowliness 
of heart. This nuance of depreciation remained in polite monastic and 
ecclesiastical formulas in the sixth century. But despite the preponderance of 
baseness and pettiness, tapeindsis was also considered a virtue even by pagans, 


namely, the virtue of modesty or moderation, associated with pratités, hésychia, 
metriotés, kosmiotés, and even sophrosyné, the opposite of hybris, authadeia, 
and hyperéphania. S. Rehrl has provided abundant evidence of this. 

Nevertheless, the Christian idea of humility derives primarily from the OT 
and the example of Christ. It combines the ideas of poverty, modesty, and 
mildness. The humble are contrasted with potentates, the great (Matt 18:4; 
23:12; Rom. 12:16), the arrogant (Jas 4:6), the rich (Jas 1:9; cf. Phil 4:12), with 
all that is lofty (Luke 3:5; 2 Cor 11:7; Jas 4:10; 1 Pet 5:6) and glorious (Phil 
3:21; cf. Prov 29:23). Here is a profile of the humble: 

(a) They are “little people,” of modest circumstances, who are regarded 
with favor by the Lord. 

(b) They are unfortunate sufferers (2 Cor 7:6; 12:21), whom God comforts 
(Phil 2:8; Heb 6:6; 10:29). 

(c) They are discreet and self-effacing (Ep. Arist. 257; Rom 12:16; Gal 6:1- 
3; Eph 4:2; 1 Tim 3:6; 1 Pet 3:8). 

(d) They are humble before the Lord and reserved with respect to their 
brethren, persuaded of “the misery and emptiness of the whole creation.” 


TAPAGOW, TAPAXOSG 
tarassO, to agitate, move, disturb; tarachos, agitation, disturbance, 
confusion, panic, uprising 
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“Agitate, move, disturb” is used for things like water (John 5:4, 7; Ezek 22:2, 
13; 34:18-19; Hippocrates, Aff. 55.3), for the stomach or intestines, and for 
mental uncertainty and confusion, as with Peter’s guards, worried about the 
escape of their prisoner (én tarachos ouk oligos, Acts 12:18). The same word 
can be used for a panic, as in 1 Sam 5:9; Plutarch, De garr. 13. Tarasso and 
tarachos are used especially for disorders, social disturbances, political 
agitation, and riots. It is in this sense (Latin tumultus) that they are used in Acts 
16:8, 13; 19:23: At Thessalonica, Paul and Silas are accused of instigating a 
disturbance; at Berea, it is the Jews who agitate and upset the crowds; at 
Ephesus, it is the riot of the silversmiths. It is a technical term for insurrections, 
like the Jewish revolt at Cyrene (SEG IX, 168, 8; 252, 6; BGU 889, 23 = 
C.Pap.Jud. 449); thus tarachos is synonymous with stasis (“uprising,” P.Brem. 
XI, 30 = C.Pap.Jud. 441; Dittenberger, Syl. 684, 13; 3 Macc 3:24; stasiastés = 


factious person, P.Cair.Zen. 59484, 4), ephodos, “clash, attack, irruption” 
(P.Giss. 41, col. II, 4-5), Ainésis, “movement” (Diodorus Siculus 31, frag. 17 b; 
ed. Dindorf), thorybos, “tumult, confusion” (P.Brem. XI, 25-26), and polemos, 
“battle, combat.” Hence the choice of words of Emperor Claudius, writing to 
the Alexandrians in 41: “the disturbance and uprising against the Jews, or 
better, to speak frankly, the war” (‘és de pros Ioudaious tarachés kai staseos, 
mallon d’ ei chré to aléthes eipein tou polemou, P.Lond. 1912, 73—74). Just as 
in France “in the time of the Revolution” or “before the Revolution” is a 
chronological reference, “in the times of the troubles” referred to some 
particular insurrection. 

With respect to individuals, tarasso usually expresses simple uneasiness 
mixed with fear: Zechariah (Luke 1:12), Herod (Matt 2:3), the apostles 
frightened at the sight of Jesus walking on the water (Matt 14:26; Mark 6:50) or 
resurrected (Luke 24:38), or disturbed at the prospect of the Master’s departure; 
the faithful are upset by heterodox teachings (Acts 15:24; 1 Pet 3:14 = Isa 
8:12). These connotations of disquiet, fear, dismay, and confusion match those 
of secular Greek, and of biblical Greek when the frame of mind resulting from a 
dream is being described. The person’s mind is always troubled (etarachthé hé 
psyché autou, Gen 41:8; Dan 2:1; 7:15; Pss. Sol. 6.4). 

But this meaning — agitation, care, preoccupations — does not take account 
of three Johannine texts referring to intense emotion or confusion in Christ’s 
heart, first of all at the tomb of Lazarus; then at the Last Supper, when “having 
said these things, Jesus was troubled in his spirit” (John 13:21); and also when 
the Lord clearly states his anguish at the prospect of his imminent passion. In 
all three instances, trembling and dread are envisioned: Jesus was upset. This 
meaning comes from the LXx, where farasso translates quite diverse Hebrew 
verbs to the effect that the earth is quaking (2 Sam 22:8, Hebrew gd as) or is 
broken up (Isa 24:19, Hebrew rd ‘a‘), that the mountains are shaking (Psa 46:2, 
Hebrew mir) or shuddering (hithpalpel of ragaz, Ps 18:8; 77:16; cf. Amos 8:8), 
also the hills (Jer 4:24, hithpalpel of ga/al). God disturbs the sea (Isa 51:15, 
Hebrew raga’), the isles are dismayed (Ezek 26:18, bahal), “Syene is shaken in 
all directions” (Ezek 30:16, Hebrew hiil; cf. Esth 4:4), “the spirit of Egypt will 
melt in her heart” (Isa 19:3, niphal of baqaq), the nations tremble (Isa 64:2, 
Hebrew rdgaz, cf. Deut 2:25), the city of Susa is dismayed (Esth 3:15, niphal of 
bik). With respect to people, the emphasis is always on fear, terror. This 
tumultuous agitation, this upsetting internal trouble (2 Sam 18:33, Hebrew 
ragaz, Jdt 4:2; 7:4; 14:19; 16:10) batters and weakens the soul’s strength (Judg 
11:35, hiphil of kara‘), crushes it (Ps 42:8, hithpoel of sahah), so that the 
person faints (Ps 143:4; hithpoel of sa@mam), stricken with dizziness and reeling 
like a drunkard (Ps 107:27, Hebrew hagag), unable to speak (Ps 77:4, niphal of 


pa am), wor out (Gen 40:6, za ‘ap), and muddled (Isa 3:12, piel of bala‘), 
routed (Isa 22:5, Hebrew mhiimGh), after the fashion of mental disturbance (Ep. 
Arist. 314; cf. T. Job 26.6 — “troubling your discourse,” tarassonta tous 
dialogismous sou). When the entrails shudder and shake, it means that they are 
moved with compassion (Gen 43:30, piel of mahar); 1 Kgs 3:26 (niphal of 
kamar; Sir 30:7; 51:21); if it is the spirit, sadness or gloom is indicated (1 Kgs 
20:4—5, Hebrew sar). 

The meaning “grief” cannot be excluded as a component of the emotion that 
troubled Jesus at the tomb of Lazarus (cf. T. Job 19.1, when Job learns of the 
death of his children; cf. 20:7; 33:1; 34:5), but “dread” is clearly meant in the 
other two Johannine texts, with a nuance of upset and physical trembling (Ps 
59:5; cf. Pss. Sol. 8.5 —”my bones shook like reeds”), even bruises (Ps 109:22), 
which emphasizes the real humanity of the innocent Christ, for whom being 
subjected to death was a real cruelty. This explains why he collapsed in the 
Olivet garden (Mark 14:33-35; Matt 26:37—39; Luke 22:44). 


TETPAMAODV 
tetraploun, fourfold, quadruple 


tetraploun, S 5074; EDNT 3.353; MM 632; L&N 60.76; BAGD 813 


The first attestation of this biblical hapax is in Xenophon, and it hardly appears 
in the papyri before the third century AD: “Do not fail to write me a letter, 
keeping in mind that if you do something, you will receive it back quadruple.” 
It has a quasi-legal meaning on the lips of Zacchaeus: “If I have wronged 
anyone, I shall pay it back fourfold” (apodidomi tetraploun, Luke 19:8; cf. M. 
J. Lagrange, on this text). We may recall Plato’s gradation of fines: the judge 
sets the penalty at double, triple, or quadruple, according to whether the wound 
is curable or the victim is disfigured and will no longer be able to defend his 
country. If the wound is not curable, “the agressor shall pay quadruple” (tén 
tetraplasian, Plato, Leg. 9.878 c). 

All ancient legal systems had quadruple penalties. In Israel, it was 
prescribed for the theft of sheep. For sins against other people or infidelity to 
Yahweh, a fifth is added (Lev 5:24; Num 5:7). In a mutilated fragment of the 
laws of Gortyn, this penalty apparently applies to a sheep thief: “he shall pay 
quadruple.” At Rome, for furtum manifestum, “for slave and free alike, the 
reparation shall be quadruple” (Gaius, Inst. 3.189); likewise, “for property 
taken by violence, the reparation shall be quadruple” (ibid. 3.209); and for 


reparation for damage caused by a gathering of people, “the one who gathered 
them by fraud shall pay a quadruple penalty for each one of them.” 

The poena quadrupli for an illegal seizure may have originated in the 
jurisdiction of the prefects of Egypt, who would have served as a model for 
imperial legislation. In any event, the transcript of a trial before the prefect of 
Egypt Valerius Eudaimon in AD 143 records the conviction of the 
kOmogrammateus who presented for a leitourgia someone from his jurisdiction 
who was aporos, without resources. Here is the sentence: “You have committed 
an injustice (adikia). You designated a man without resources for a leitourgia. 
By causing this injustice, you were the cause for the sale of his property. You 
are liable for a fine. You shall pay the fine to the treasury; but in addition, you 
shall pay to this man quadruple the price for which his property was sold.” 


TIAAW 


tillo, to pick, pluck; to remove something from a shell, husk, or pod 


tillo, S 5089; EDNT 3.357; MM 634; L&N 18.9; BAGD 817 


In the incident of the ears of grain picked by the disciples on the Sabbath, the 
usual translation of érxanto tillein tous stachyas is “they began to pick ears of 
grain” (Matt 12:1; Mark 2:23). The verb ¢illo, “pick one by one” (hair by hair, 
leaf by leaf), hence “pluck” (Cratinus, frag. 256), is often used in the middle 
voice for plucking out the hair or beard as an expression of mourning, but also 
for plucking feathers (Dan 7:4; Aristophanes, Av. 285, 352, 365) or leaves. In 
the Koine, it is used for the removal of the fleece from sheep (tois tillousin ta 
hypodiphthera, P.Cair.Zen. 59430, 3), for a tanner’s plucking the hairs from a 
hide (P.Petr. II, 32; SB 6990, 3; cf. Aristophanes, Eq. 373: “I will pluck out 
your eyelashes”), and especially in an agricultural setting for the extraction of a 
fiber, for boys who prune palm trees and sweep up the leaves (P.Lond. 131, 
384-385), or for a plant that has grains or seeds to be picked out: the chick pea 
(P.Cair.Zen. 59719, 11), vetch or lentils (SB 9409, col. V, 24 and 31; 9711, col. 
IV, 2-3; 9715, verso, col. II, 3), sesame (ibid. 6797, 3; cf. 9408, 55). These are 
shelled. Thus the inhabitants of Great Britain, after storing their cut grain in 
underground granaries, shell it for their daily food, removing the grains from 
their hulls (tous palaious stachys tillein, Diodorus Siculus 5.21.5). 

E. Delebecque compares this action to that of Jesus’ disciples. They did not 
pluck the stalks of grain (kalamos) or the ear (stachys) separated from the stalk, 
but as only Luke makes clear, they rubbed the ears in their hands to get the 
grains out. So we must follow Delebecque’s translation: “It happened that one 


day he had to pass through a grain field, and his disciples were shelling and 
eating the grain, rubbing it between their hands.” 


TPEOW, AVATPEQ 
trepho, anatrepho, to nourish, raise 
—see also dvatpé~a 


trepho, S 5142; EDNT 3.369; MM 641; L&N 23.6, 35.45, 35.51; BAGD 825 | 
anatrepho, S 397; EDNT 1.94; L&N 33.232, 35.51; BAGD 62 


The first meaning of trepho is “nourish, raise” (Hippocrates, Alim. 8: “food, 
that which nourishes,” trophé de to trephon; 21: “food is not food if it does not 
nourish”; Vict. 1.3.1—2: “water can always nourish”). It also means “thicken, 
make dense.” The basic meaning is “to facilitate [through appropriate care] the 
development of that which is subject to growth.” It is used most often for 
“raising” children — as Jesus was raised at Nazareth — but also for providing 
subsistence for adults, for fattening animals, for tending plants so that they 
grow. 

From Hesiod and Pindar on (cf. Moussy, Recherches sur tpéga, pp. 52ff.), 
trepho is also used to mean “instruct, train, educate,” and it is in this sense that 
parents are to use corrections and reprimands inspired by the Lord. 

The compound ana-trepho has exactly the same meaning as the simple 
form, as is attested by usage and the variation in the manuscripts, where the two 
are easily interchanged. It also means “care for children” (Acts 7:20; Philo, 
Moses 1.11; Josephus, Ant. 2.238) and “raise” them. In the inscriptions, it refers 
to education by a foster father, as at Aphrodisias, where the epitaph on Zeno’s 
tomb mentions that also buried there is “Marcus Aurelius Eutychus, who raised 
him.” At Jerusalem, St. Paul introduces himself thus: “I am a Jew, born at 
Tarsus in Cilicia (gegennémenos), but I was raised (anatethrammenos) in this 
city, taught (pepaideumenos) at the feet of Gamaliel” (Acts 22:3). The 
contemporary parallels are numerous: “Moses, of Chaldean race, was born and 
raised in Egypt” (Philo, Moses 1.5; cf. 1.8, 20); “Our parents brought us forth 
(egennésan hémas), raised us (ethrepsan), taught us (epaideusan)” (Alleg. 
Interp. 1.99); “I, Flaccus, who was born (gennétheis), raised (kai trapheis), and 
educated (kai paideutheis) in imperial Rome” (Flacc. 158; cf. 46); “There are 
people who have passed from childhood to old age without experiencing the 
least trouble, either because of a fortunate nature or because of the care that 
went into their upbringing and education” (dia tén ton trephonton kai 
paideuonton epimeleian, Dreams 2.147); “a young man of Jewish birth but 


raised in Sidon” (trapheis d’ en Sid6oni, Josephus, War 2.101); Plutarch, Conv. 
disp. 8.7; Plutarch, De adul. et am. 25; Num. 5.6. The epitaph of a mercenary: 
“The land that gave me birth is Apamea, but Egypt is the land that raised me.” 


TOTO 
typos, mold, stamp, statue, idol, any mark left by a blow, model, outline, 
sketch, decree, verdict 


tupos, S 5179; TDNT 8.246—256; EDNT 3.372—376; NIDNTT 3.903—907; MM 
645; L&N 6.96, 8.56, 58.25, 58.58, 58.59, 58.63, 90.28; BAGD 829-830; ND 
1.77—78 


Derived from typod, “mark with an imprint, stamp a form,” the substantive 
typos properly refers to a mold for producing a shape, or a wooden stamp for 
making an imprint in clay, the stroke of a numismatic die, the engraving of 
seals, a figure that juts out; hence its use for statues and works of sculpture, and 
in particular for idols. In a general way, typos is used for any mark left by a 
blow, hence, “If I do not see the nail-print in your hand (ton typon ton hélon) 
and place my finger where the nails were (ton topon ton hélon) ...” 

This term is used for the model (Hebrew ta/nit) of the heavenly temple that 
Moses is told to make (Exod 25:39, quoted at Acts 7:44; Heb 8:5). A typos, 
then, is an architectural or representational plan, as appears from a contract 
made with Theophilus, a painter from Alexandria, whereby the artist undertakes 
to decorate the vault of the house of Diotimus at Philadelphia “according to the 
model that the owner has seen.” In the literary arena, Lysias writes a letter to 
the tribune “in these terms” (echousan ton typon touton, Acts 23:15), literally, 
“under this form” (cf. 1 Macc 15:2), or better, “of which this is the text.” This is 
as when Ep. Arist. 34 reproduces the letter of King Ptolemy to the high priest 
Eleazar: “the king’s letter was as follows” (én de hé tou basileds epistolé ton 
typon echousa touton). This meaning is often attested in private correspondence 
and in official documents. 

A typos can be an outline, a sketch (Strabo 4.1.1), or a representation of any 
sort; in this sense Adam was the figure or type of the One who was to come, 
i.e., of the second Proto-Human; and the events of the old covenant are 
figurative and instructive concerning that which can happen to us (1 Cor 10:6). 
The typos contains a teaching. Hence Rom 6:17 — “You obeyed with all your 
heart the typos didachés that was passed on to you.” We could translate, “the 
type, form, model of teaching” that constitutes Christian doctrine; but it is 
preferable to interpret “the rule of doctrine” that constitutes the gospel, since 


this is a matter of a normative tradition, and in the papyri typos often means 
“decree, order, rescript,” or “judgment, verdict, decision.” It is not surprising 
that the word should have this legal meaning in the Epistle to the Romans. The 
nuance would be that of a sort of yardstick according to which the authenticity 
of the faith could be verified; the opposite of individual conceptions, fantasies, 
even customs (synétheia, SB 7622, 6). We may cite Plato: “What are the models 
(hoi typoi) that must be followed in speaking of the gods?” (Resp. 3.379 a). 

In ethics, a typos is a model, hardly different from an example; and it is a 
technical term in the “pastoral” writings of the NT: the Thessalonians are 
models for all believers (1 Thess 1:7); Timothy and Titus are models through 
their good works (1 Tim 4:12; Titus 2:7); presbyters are models for their flock 
(1 Pet 5:3); and above all the apostle is a model for imitation. Thus being a 
model for the flock became the golden rule for leaders of Christian 
communities; the usage of the papyri shows that it is obligatory. 


TV@OOLAL 
typhomai, to be enveloped in smoke, deluded, dazed, puffed up 


tuphomai, S 5187; EDNT 3.378; MM 646; L&N 14.64; BAGD 831 


Apparently unknown in the papyri, typhoo — formed from the noun typhos, 
“smoke,” then “vapor that goes to the head” — means “envelop in smoke” and is 
almost synonymous with typh/lod, “to make blind.” It is used exclusively in a 
metaphorical sense in its three biblical occurrences — 1 Tim 3:6; 6:4; 2 Tim 3:4 
—as in secular Greek. From Zeno on, typhos, “delusion,” is associated with 
vanity, vainglory, and ambition. It is an intellectual vice, the vice of the rhetor 
who is at the same time unable to see the intellectual light (Philo, Prov. 2.18; 
Decalogue 4-6) and “unteachable and rebellious” (Drunkenness 95; 2 Pet 1:9); 
hence the insult typhos, “deluded old man.” 

The passive typhomai in 1-2 Tim refers to a permanent condition: a dazed 
mind, a blindness (Flight 90; Spec. Laws 1.79; 3.125); to be “puffed up, full of 
the smoke of vanity, decked out in excessive pretension.” The pairing “foolish 
and deluded” speaks for itself. 


e 


vu 


VIEPNOAVIA, DIEPTPAVOG 
hyperéphania, exaltation, pride, haughtiness; hyperéphanos, lifted up, 
exalted, proud, haughty 


uperephania, S 5243; TDNT 8.525-529; EDNT 3.398; NIDNTT 3.28—30; MM 
653; L&N 88.213; BAGD 841 | uperephanos, S 5244; TDNT 8.525-529; 
EDNT 3.399; NIDNTT 3.27—32; MM 653; L&N 88.214; BAGD 841 


The commonly accepted etymology (hyper + phainomai: someone who shows 
himself to be above his fellows, elevated) no longer seems acceptable, even if it 
is taken to mean “visible above others,” all the more so since the seat of 
hyperéphania is within us. The proud person has a heart that is puffed up, 
compares himself to others and reckons that he is above them, scorns them (Ps 
30:19, exoudendsis); the opposite is the tapeinos. Moreover, the hyperéphanos 
is constantly associated with the hybristés and the alazon. These data suggest 
that we should examine the semantics of these terms circumspectly. 

The first known usage of the verb hyperéphaneo is pejorative. Hesiod 
presents the three sons of Sky and Earth as “children full of pride” 
(hyperéphanta tekna) that one hardly dares to name. Andocides denounces the 
“Just and pride” of Alcibiades (Andocides, C. Alcib. 4.13), as Demosthenes 
denounces those who build private dwellings that are more magnificent than the 
public buildings and that “eclipse the greater part” of these. The excess that 
characterizes the proud translates into insolence and misdeeds (Pindar, Pyth. 
2.28; Plato, Menex. 240 d). It is a vice of the rich, of kings, and of the 
successful (Homer, I. 11.694), whose arrogance “disdains” or “scorns” others. 
So there is praise for a person who shows himself sensitive to the lessons and 
protests of his fellows, who acts with wisdom and moderation, succeeds in his 
undertakings, but without for that reason becoming prideful. 

This exaltation ends up scoring the divine sovereignty: “It is not thinkable 
that Achilles had a proud scorn for gods and men” (au hyperéphanian theon kai 
anthropon, Plato, Resp. 3.391 c). Salmoneus, “the most impious and prideful of 
men ... thought by his grand deeds to excel Jupiter himself” (Diodorus Siculus 
6.7.1—4); “in times of prosperity, men scorn the gods.” Thus the pagans, and 
especially the Stoics, who included pride in their catalogs of vices, denounced 
this sacrilegious excess, which the gods would not leave unpunished. 


Nevertheless, hyperéphanos could have a favorable meaning, for example, 
as a personal epithet: “Greet the distinguished Leontas and his family” (P.Oxy. 
530, 28; cf. Ibycus, ibid. 1790, frag. 1, 17). It is used for not paying an 
excessive price for merchandise (PSI 1413, 2, republished in SB 9450), for a 
proud empire (Aeschylus, PV 405), for odiously luxurious ships (Plutarch, 
Pomp. 24.4; gilded masts, silver-plated oars), but also for research into causes, 
a quest of marvelous splendor (Plato, Phd. 96 a); “the art of navigation does not 
put on grand airs, as if it were working wonders” (Grg. 511 d, hds 
hyperéphanon), “to cast a shadow on an incomparably splendid action” (Symp. 
217 e, ergon hyperéphanon); at Rome are announced Scipio’s “actions of 
extraordinary greatness and nobility” (Plutarch, Fab. 26.3, praxeis 
hyperéphanoi); “monuments of an extraordinary greatness” (Plutarch, Per. 
13.1, ergon hyp.); “Archidamus fought magnificently” (agodnizomenon 
hyperéphanos, Ages. 34.7). 

Thus in secular Greek, hyperéphania, -os, is used sometimes in a positive 
sense, sometimes pejoratively. It is essentially an excess with regard to the 
ordinary and the normal; but usually it is a vice, a person’s exaggerated opinion 
of himself, which entails disdain for others, even scorn for the divinity. It was 
the Lxx that gave pride — with exceptional insistency—its exclusively moral and 
religious definition, first of all in sketching the psychological and sociological 
portrait of the proud person, then and especially in emphasizing the monstrous 
nature of this vice. And first of all hyperéphania is a vice of the heart (Obad 3; 
1 Sam 17:28; Ps 101:5) that is manifested in insolent, scornful, and lying 
speech, through attitude and comportment, and especially through actions 
(poiésé en hyperéphania, Deut 17:12; cf. Num 15:30; Ps 31:23; Tob 4:13). The 
proud, insolent person (Jdt 6:19; 9:9; 1 Macc 2:47, 49; 2 Macc 1:28), 
presumptuous and haughty (Isa 16:6; Jer 48:29), arrogant (Ps 119:21, 78, 122; 1 
Macc 1:21; 2 Macc 9:7), scoring the neighbor (Ps 123:4; Tob 4:13) and not 
hesitating to hurt him (Sir 11:30; Ps 36:11; 140:5), even with violence (Prov 
8:13; Ps 10:2) to the point of shedding blood (Sir 27:15; 31:26). But this wicked 
person, who perverts even his companions (Sir 13:1), will be the victim of his 
own excess (Ps 59:12), abandoned by his friends (Sir 22:22) and will be 
without support (Sir 51:10; cf. 3:28; Wis 5:8); his “house will be desolate” (Sir 
21:4), because “detested by the Lord and by men is pride” (Sir 10:7; 16:8; 
25:2). The whole of oT ethics is summed up in Prov 3:34 — “God opposes the 
proud but gives his favor to the humble.” 

The sentence apparently agrees with the many assertions of pagan authors; 
but the inspired writers denounce in hyperéphania a spiritual perversion and a 
kind of generalized vice (cf. Ps 73:6) whereby one stiffens the neck and refuses 
to take the divine commandment into account (Neh 9:16). It is rebellion against 


the Creator and Lord of all beings. According to Num 15:30, “The one who acts 
with hand [raised] in pride” outrages Yahweh and dares to rebel against his 
sovereignty. Hence the scandal: “How will one who is dirt and dust be proud?” 
(Sir 10:9). If it is already a serious thing humanly speaking to attribute to 
oneself something that one does not possess or that one has not acquired by 
one’s own means (Isa 10:13; 14:13-14; 1 Cor 4:6—7; Gal 6:3), it is the supreme 
impiety not to accept one’s creaturely condition: “It is just to submit to God, 
and as a mere mortal not to pretend to be equal to the divinity” (onta isothea 
phronein, 2 Macc 9:12). 

It is remarkable that the NT speaks so sparingly of pride. The substantive 
hyperéphania is found only once, in the words of the Master (Mark 7:22), ina 
catalog of twelve vices between slander (b/asphémia) and moral stupor 
(aphrosyné), while it is absent from the parallel passage in Matt 15:19. But 
what is important is to specify the source of these vices: “from within, from the 
heart of the person, come ... slander, pride ...” The adjective hyperéphanos is 
used five times, first of all by the Virgin Mary, precisely in the OT meaning 
(especially Ps 88:11): “He has scattered those who are proud in the thoughts of 
their heart” (dieskorpisen hyperéphanous dianoia kardias auton, Luke 1:51), 
that is, the rich and the powerful (as opposed to the tapeinoi in verse 52). Their 
understanding and their will are oriented against God; they usurp the divine 
prerogatives. Inevitably, they will be punished and brought low, while the 
humble will be raised up. 

Rom 1:30 and 2 Tim 3:2 similarly mention the hyperéphanoi in vice lists. In 
the former case, it is a matter of the past, when philosophers refused to submit 
their own thought to God’s thought; the latter text has to do with the future, 
when people will reject the very foundations of morality. In both cases the 
hyperéphanoi are linked with the alazones; immoderation and excess go 
together. Finally, Jas 4:6 and 1 Pet 5:5 both cite Prov 3:34 — “God resists the 
proud [Hebrew /allésim], but gives grace [or kindness, liberality] to the 
humble”; his favors go to the lowly. In Peter, the quotation of Prov supports the 
exhortation, “Clothe yourselves with humility.” All of these texts are to be 
understood in light of the ethics already revealed in the OT. 


VIEPOPA® 
hyperorao, to look down on, scorn, disdain, ignore, abandon 


uperorao, EDNT 3.399; L&N 30.49; BAGD 841 


Etymologically, this verb means “look over, see from above,” and in a 
pejorative sense “look down on, scorn, disdain.” In the Lxx and in the papyri, 
only this second meaning is attested: “You will be scorned” (esé 
hypereoramené, Nah 3:11; niphal of the Hebrew ‘alam, “hide, avert the eyes”); 
“their money will be scorned” (Ezek 7:19); “the jealous person scorns people” 
(Sir 14:8); P.Hamb. 23, 36: hos an ei nomon boétheias hypereidomenois (sixth 
century); “the Roman general, disdainful because of his anger and not trusting 
them, delayed so long ...” (Josephus, War 2.534). Hence the meaning “to 
abandon,” for example the ass that has fallen on the road and must be helped up 
(Deut 22:4); “I will not leave you or abandon you” (Josh 1:5; cf. Ps 9:22); “to 
leave off, desist” (Isa 58:7); Saul could not leave the country to be ravaged by 
the Philistines (Ayperidein tén gén kakotheisan, Josephus, Ant. 6.281); a noble 
person cannot extricate himself from danger and remain indifferent to one who 
threatens his friends (ibid. 14.357). 

Finally, where we say “scorn, disdain,” we must understand the meaning 
“make no allowance for”; cf. 2 Macc 7:11 — “I got these from heaven, but 
because of his laws I do not take them into account” (Ayperoro tauta). Hence 
the preponderant use of this verb with respect to the possibility that a prayer 
will not be answered. It is used often, and only in this sense, in the papyri of the 
second century BC: “Being a defenseless woman, I beg and pray you not to 
leave me bereft of what is rightly mine”; “I beg you then, O king, not to neglect 
me, who has been wronged (mé hyperidein me adikoumenon), and to order, to 
the contrary ...” (P.Magd. 8, 12). 

In all these cases, the one in the superior position is not supposed to scorn 
the suppliant, is asked not to be indifferent but to intervene; a contrast is drawn 
between a possible lack of action and the assuming of a positive stance. This is 
precisely the case in Acts 17:30 — “God, having averted his eyes from these 
times of ignorance (Ayperidon), now makes known....” Obviously this is not 
“to scorn” but something more like “to ignore.” God decides not to remember, 
not to see any longer: “closing his eyes” (Bible de Jérusalem; cf. NJB, 
“overlooking”). Literally, he no longer takes the guilty past into account but 
takes another approach: he calls to repentance. 


DINPETNS 
hypéretés, rower, crew member, subordinate, servant, police officer, bailiff 
—see also d0dA0c, OiKETNGS, OiKEIOG, UidA10¢c, LLGAM@TdsG 


uperetes, S 5257; TDNT 8.530-544; EDNT 3.400; NIDNTT 3.544, 546; MM 
655; L&N 35.20; BDF §187(2); BAGD 842 


It seems that the word originally meant a rower (erass0, to row), one who was 
on a lower deck of a trireme and hence in an inferior position; then a member of 
the crew, a sailor under the orders of a skipper; finally, a subordinate, a 
subaltern, often associated with doulos (John 18:18; Philo, Worse Attacks 
Better 56) and diakonos. Anyone who is in service to another person is a 
hypéretés: hypéretés to kyrio (P.Ryl. 234, 1-2; Philo, Post. Cain 50; Sacr. Abel 
and Cain 44); but there is a great variety of functions, from the valet who 
accompanies the hoplite on campaigns (Thucydides 3.17.3), the steward of the 
emperor’s property (IGLS 1631, 2), a tyrant’s bodyguards (Plutarch, Praec. ger. 
rei publ. 28.822 e; Cleom. 37.9), and military administrative officers (P.Rein. 1, 
14; UPZ Il, 214, 1-2) or other administrators (BGU 2247, 21), to a general’s 
aide-de-camp (Xenophon, Cyr. 2.4.4), a prefect’s servant (SB 1126, 11-13), a 
king’s servant — which is clearly the meaning in John 18:36, “If my kingdom 
was of this world, my subordinates (hoi hypéretai hoi emoi, angels, disciples, 
my militia?) would have fought” — and “temple servants” (Philo, Spec. Laws 
1.152). 

In the papyri, ypéretai appear in the third century BC as people in the 
service of Zeno, meaning domestic servants but also “workers” (ergatai, 
P.Cair.Zen. 52, 4), or employees of the master, among whom there is a 
hierarchy. We may compare the servants of the high priest in Matt 26:58; Mark 
14:54, 65. 

In the NT, Aypéretai are usually “police officers,” as in the Greek tradition. 
Thus the judge hands a person over to the apparitor or bailiff; these are the 
hypéretai who came to arrest Jesus and made their report once their mission 
was accomplished (John 7:32, 45, 46; 18:3, 12, 18, 22; 19:6), like those who 
discovered that the apostles were missing from the prison (Acts 5:22, 26). They 
are always portrayed as servants of the high priests, the Pharisees, the 
Sanhedrin, or the stratégos of the temple; in other words, they are always 
subordinates. 

This usage conforms to the papyri, which use hypéretés for subordinate 
functionaries in the civil and judicial administration. They take part in expert 
evaluations (PSI 448, 13; P.Lond. 214, vol. 2, p. 161), autopsies, promises 
made under oath, court hearings. They deliver summonses and verdicts to 
parties in litigation, give an accounting to their overseers (BGU 1775) and by 
their signature certify that they have in fact passed on a petition to the party 
concemed: ho deina hypéretés metadedoka (P.Tebt. 434; P.Petaus 17, 34; 23, 
1; 24, 30; SB 7870, 22-23; 7744, 11) or metedothé dia tou deina hypéretou 
(BGU 226, 24-25; P.Ross.Georg. II, 27; Archives de Kronion, ed. D. 
Foraboschi, n. 29, 12; 42, 22). Working under the office of the stratégos 
(P.Oxy. 294; 475; P.Fouad 22, col. I, 27; P.Mil. Vogl. 129 and 156; P.Meyer 


3), these officials had special responsibility for publicizing enactments. They 
posted them to bring them to the attention of the public and by so doing 
conferred an official and sure character upon them. 

The fact that hypéretai were “official witnesses” and “guarantors of the 
public trust” helps explain the use of this term for ministers of the new 
covenant, especially since the Greeks used the expression “servant of the gods” 
and had hypéretai in their cultic assemblies. Christ appeared to Saul to make 
him a “minister and witness” of the things that he had seen (Acts 16:16), and 
the apostle asks “that we be considered servants of Christ and stewards of the 
mysteries of God.” At Salamis, John Mark is the hypéretés of Paul and 
Barnabas, not with respect to material services but as an aide, a co-worker, 
helping in the ministry, just as a physician’s assistant cooperates with the 
physician in treating a sick person. The word has this same religious meaning in 
Luke 1:2 — “What has been handed on to us by the servants of the word” 
(hypéretai tou logou). All the agents of the spread of the gospel play on their 
own level the role of the secular hypéretai: they promptly obey orders received 
from a superior and they officially pass along a message, carrying it to parties 
who have an interest in it. 

The hypéretés in Luke 4:20, to whom Jesus gives the scroll after rolling it 
up, is the verger-sacristan and synagogue warder, the hazzdn, an official 
subordinate to the archisynagogos. 


VIOSELYHLO. 
hypodeigma, sign, sample, example, model for imitation 


upodeigma, S 5262; TDNT 2.32—33; EDNT 3.402; NIDNTT 2.290, 293; MM 
656; L&N 58.59; BAGD 844 


The Atticists rejected this word in favor of paradeigma, which is unknown in 
the NT but used as its synonym in the Lxx. Its first meaning is “sign, mark, 
indicator”; for example, on a sarcophagus in Cilicia: “As a sign of (witness to) 
her devotion, merit, and sobriety, Titus set up this altar to his wife Juliana.” 
By extension, hypodeigma means “specimen, sample,” just as one cites an 
“example” in grammar, that is, a “case” or an “illustration.” Philo, Conf. 
Tongues 64: “As for the worse kind of ‘dawning,’ we find an example in what 
they tell us ...”; Josephus, War 1.374: “Fortune is often seen to change its 
countenance; you may learn as much from your own case.” This is the meaning 
of 2 Pet 2:6 — “God gave the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah as an example of 
what is going to happen to the ungodly”; their case is a sample of what awaits 


sinners who refuse to be converted. In washing his disciples’ feet, Jesus gave 
them an example (without the article: an illustration of the servant theology), so 
that they might act as he acted toward them. In Heb 4:11; 8:5; 9:23, whether 
with regard to disobedience or with regard to the earthly sanctuary as a copy of 
the heavenly temple, a hypodeigma is always a reproduction. Thus in medicine 
graphic representations or drawings make a teacher’s lesson easier to grasp. 

Already in John 13:15 and 2 Pet 2:6, the exemplary act has the value of a 
lesson. Indeed, a hypodeigma is a model for imitation, an instructive example, a 
deed intended to be reproduced; hence its use in ethics to refer to a virtuous act 
that should serve as a model: “Take as an example the endurance and patience 
of the prophets who spoke in the Lord’s name.” The epigraphical attestations 
are very abundant. At Aphrodisias, Eudamos is praised for his exemplary 
conduct (“having lived in an orderly and sober fashion and as an example of 
virtue”); likewise Appia, “having lived a sober and orderly life, an example of 
all virtue” (sophrona kai kosmian pros hypodeigma pasés ezékuian aretés, 
MAMA VIII, 469, 5); Hermia (ibid. 471, 14); Dionysius (ibid. 480, 8); Adrastos 
(484, 24); and Theodote, “having lived an orderly and modest life, an example 
of virtue” (zésanta kosmios kai aidémonos kai pros hypodeigma aretés, 190, 
10). At Olbia: “imitating the life of those who conducted their public life the 
most nobly, he became an example to the young of the likeness of noble 
qualities.” At Nimrud Dagh, Antiochus I of Commagene promotes the cult of 
his ancestors: “I decree that they shall imitate a good example” (nomizo te 
autous kalon hypodeigma mimésasthai, Dittenberger, Or. 383, 218). In 
Trachonitis: “most revered bedfellow, a model of nobility and benevolence, 
Flavia” (semnotaté synomeune, kalon hypodeigma philandron, Phlaouia, GVI, 
n. 1404). At Delos: “setting forth a godly and generous example also for the 
others who are living as foreigners” (eusebes hama kai megalopsychon 
hypodeigma kai tois allois tois ep’ allodémias kataballomenos, I.Delos 1521, 
6-9). 


VIOKPIVOLAL, DIOKPLOIG, VIOKPITNS, UVVTMOKPITOG 

hypokrinomai, to answer, interpret (a dream or oracle), recite or declaim, 
play a role, pretend, dissemble; hypokrisis, answer, declamation, play- 
acting, deception; /ypokrités, interpreter, actor, dissembler, perverse 
person; anyrokritos, authentic, having integrity 

—see also AVUMOKPITOG, YvNO1OG; YvNoLos 


upokrinomai, S 5271; TDNT 8.559-571; EDNT 3.403; NIDNTT 2.468, 474; 
MM 657; L&N 88.227; BDF §§78, 157(2), 397(2), 406(1); BAGD 845 | 


upokrisis, S 5272; TDNT 8.559-570; EDNT 3.403; NIDNTT 2.468469; MM 
657; L&N 88.227; BAGD 845 | upokrites, S 5273; TDNT 8.559-570; EDNT 
3.403-404; NIDNTT 2.468-470; MM 657; L&N 88.228; BAGD 845 | 
anurokritos, S 505; TDNT 8.570-571; EDNT 3.403-404; MM 50; L&N 73.8; 
BAGD 76 


Curious indeed is the semantic evolution of these terms from Homer and 
Herodotus to the NT! It would in fact seem that the original meaning of 
hypokrinomai was “answer.” Homer, Od. 2.111: “Hear an answer from the 
suitors”; Ps.-Homer, H. Apol. 171: “Tell him in response”; Herodotus 1.2, to 
the herald of the Colchidians, “the Greeks answered”; 1.116: the answer 
(hypokrisis) of the child Cyrus to Astyages. But to answer is to pronounce on a 
question by expressing one’s own thought, so it means not only to declare 
(Polybius 2.49.7) but to approve (Homer, I]. 7.407) or “answer in complaining” 
(Josephus, Ant. 12.216); which presupposes reflection and explanation. P. 
Chantraine is right to define the significance of the compound hypokrinomai in 
Homer, “To explain by bringing forth a response from within oneself.” Xerxes, 
for example, said to Mardonius that after taking counsel that he would let him 
know in reply (hypokrineesthai) which of the alternatives he would adopt. 
From this meaning, “manifest one’s own opinion,” hypokrinomai came to 
mean “interpret a dream or an oracle”: “See how an interpreter of the gods 
would answer” (Homer, I]. 12.228); “Listen to a dream of mine and interpret it 
(Od. 19.535); “I do not see how anyone can give any other answer 
(interpretation) to your dream” (ibid. 555); “the Pythia answered” (Herodotus 
7.169); “you who interpret dreams so easily” (Aristophanes, Vesp. 53). 
Hypohkritai are interpreters: “Prophets are hypokritai of mysterious words and 
deeds” (Plato, Tim. 72 b); a hypokrisis is an oracle’s response (Herodotus 1.90). 
The predominant use of hypokrinomai is to recite or declaim a text, give a 
reply in a theatrical dialogue, play a role (Demosthenes, Corona 15); “neither 
Theodorus nor Aristodemus represented (hypekrinato) this drama ... but every 
other actor (hypokriton) of former days played it” (Embassy 246); “the poets 
themselves acted in their tragedies” (Aristotle, Rh. 3.1.1408), like Thespis, who 
“acted (hypokrinomenon) his plays himself.” The hypokrisis is the play of the 
actors (Ep. Arist. 219; Philo, Dreams 1.205; Marcus Aurelius 11.1), their 
declaiming as well as their bearing and gestures (Plutarch, Dem. 11.3), when 
they interpret the speeches of others (Aristotle, Rh. 3.1403; Polybius 10.47.10; 
Lucian, Pseudol. 25; Pisc. 32). The hypokrités is the actor himself, either in 
tragedy or in comedy (Dittenberger, Syl. 1078, 27; 1089); “Some actors put on 
a tragedy and recited lines from Euripides” (Philo, Good Man Free 141); but it 
was not the same hypokritai that played both; “the figures have the appearance, 
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the dress, and the masks of actors, but they are not actors” (hypokritou 
echousin, ouk eisi de hypokritai, Hippocrates, Lex; ed. Littré, vol. 4, p. 638); 
“actors and deceivers (hypokritai kai exapatai) say certain things before 
informed people and have other things in mind” (Hippocrates, Vict. 1.24, ed. 
Littré 6.496.14). “In the competitions, the actors count more for success than 
the poets” (Aristotle, Rh. 3.1.1403). 

Because both the orator and the actor practice an art of illusion, our terms 
came to be pejorative. The actor who plays the role of Agamemnon is not really 
Agamemnon but pretends to be. So he counterfeits himself and covers his 
tracks by hiding his own identity: “when tragic actors put on their costumes, 
they also change their gait, their voice, their bearing, and their language” 
(Plutarch, Demetr. 18.5). So hypokrinomai comes to mean “pretend,” “practice 
deception,” “dissemble” (Marcus Aurelius 2.17; 9.2). It is a lie acted out, as 
with Laban, who “lived his life under the sign of hypocrisy and false 
appearances, pretending to be angry when he felt no real distress” (Philo, Heir 
43). Hypokrisis is apaté: putting on the show of tears (Demosthenes, Corona 
287; cf. 15); “However much you pretend to have paid the dowry, it is plain to 
see that you paid nothing at all” (Demosthenes, C. Onet. 31.8); “the oligarchs 
take this oath — ‘against the people I will be malevolent, and I will devise 
against them all the evil that I can’ — although they ought to think and pretend 
the contrary.” 

In the Lxx, hypokrinomai (Hebrew ‘anah) becomes a sin. This is first of all 
the sin of duplicity, of dissimulation towards others: “hypocrites of the heart” 
nurse their anger without manifesting it (Job 36:13); “do not be a hypocrite (mé 
hypokrithés) in the lips of men (= before men)” (Sir 40:2). Then it is the sin 
against sincerity of heart; it is a perversity and an impiety not to act according 
to what one thinks. Moreover, the Lxx and Aquila used hypokrités to translate 
the Hebrew /danép, and P. Dhorme has shown that jdnap designates the profane 
(Isa 24:5; Jer 3:1-2, 9; Ps 106:38), the apostate (Isa 10:6), the wicked (Isa 
33:14; Job 20:5; Sir 16:6), the infidel (Job 34:30), so that the oT “hypocrite” is 
a perverse or depraved person. Only this meaning allows us to understand why 
hypocrisy is linked with ponéria (Matt 22:18), with anomia (Matt 23:28), and 
with kakia (1 Pet 2:1) and deserves Gehenna (Matt 24:51; cf. 23:33). 

In Philo, hypokrisis often retains its literal sense of deception, associated 
with cheating, deception, subterfuge, illusion. It is a falsehood that is the 
opposite of alétheia, but it is stigmatized with an exceptional violence 
unparalleled except in Matt and Pss. Sol. (4:6 — “May God remove those who 
live in hypocrisy among the saints”; 4:20 — “May crows peck out the eyes of 
hypocrites”); “hateful hypocrisy” (echthras hypokriseos, Joseph 67); “in my 
eyes, hypocrisy is an evil worse than death” (Joseph 68); “it is the work of a 


base and altogether servile soul to hypocritically disguise one’s wicked 
character” (Spec. Laws 4.183); “there is nothing more servile than adulation, 
flattery, hypocrisy, in which words radically contradict thought.” 

The verb hypokrinomai is used only once in the NT, with regard to those 
sent by the scribes and high priests: without revealing their identity, they “play 
the role of righteous people” to spy on Jesus (Luke 20:20). On the other hand, 
this deceptive conduct is called hypokrisis with regard to the Pharisees and the 
Herodians (Mark 12:15), the “leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy,” and 
in the apostrophe, “Scribes and Pharisees, your outside gives you the 
appearance of just people in men’s eyes, but inside you are full of hypocrisy 
and iniquity” (Matt 23:28). Jesus contrasts corruption of heart to the precise 
material fulfillment of the law’s commands, legal formalism; this gives an 
appearance and assures a good reputation. “In the last days, some will fall away 
from the faith ... [misled] by the hypocrisy of impostors” (en hypokrisei 
pseudologon). After the fashion of actors, these teachers will put on masks to 
hide their true identity (cf. Matt 7:15), but they are only “false speakers, 
falsifiers of words” who would succeed at their scandalous fraud except that 
they can be judged by their fruits. 1 Pet 2:1 explains why hypocrisy is so odious 
to the Christian conscience; it is because the baptized person is a sincere person 
who has explicitly renounced perversity in all its forms (1 Cor 5:8) and will 
thus be marked by a fundamental rectitude (2 Cor 6:6): “having put off all 
wickedness and all guile and hypocrisy” (pasan kakian kai panta dolon kai 
hypohkriseis). 

As for hypokritai (unknown to St. John), Jesus denounces them in the 
Sermon on the Mount, stigmatizing them both for the ostentation of their 
almsgiving and their praying “to be praised by people” (Matt 6:2, 5) and also 
for claiming to be zealous for their neighbor’s virtue while not correcting 
themselves; they are hypocrites because they do not have a true hatred for evil. 
According to Matt 23:13, 15, 23, 25, 27, 29, Jesus pronounces seven curses 
against the “scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites,” which he concludes with the 
apostrophe, “Serpents, brood of vipers, how will you escape from the 
condemnation of Gehenna?” (Matt 23:33). The Lord never showed so much 
anger. Why? 

First of all, because the hypocrisy in view here is a vice of teachers, who 
bear the heaviest responsibility: not only do they not enter the kingdom 
themselves but they also hinder those who would like to enter (Matt 23:13), 
substituting their own authority for God’s authority and so making them into 
children of Gehenna (23:15). Moreover, “they say and do not do” (23:3); in not 
observing the things they impose on others, they are impostors. What is more, 
they are full of malice; despite their fine appearance, inside they are as befouled 


as tombs filled with “the bones of the dead and all sorts of uncleanness” (23:27; 
cf. 23:25). Finally, and above all, these hypocrites are in fact impious; they 
observe the rites and practice the legal observances, but Isaiah (29:19) had 
prophesied well, “This people honors me with their lips, but their heart is far 
from me.” It is all there! The Pharisees represent the sclerosis of revealed 
religion, a cult of the law that is contradictory to the new covenant, which is a 
religion of the heart indwelt by the Holy Spirit. Jesus constantly denounces the 
dichotomy that hypocrisy makes between exterior and interior. This is a serious 
thing in relations between humans; it is monstrous in relations with God, who 
“jealously yearns for the spirit that he has placed in us” (Jas 4:5). 

It would be tempting to translate the adjective anyrokritos, unknown in the 
papyri, either according to etymology (“without hypocrisy”) or according to 
usage (“not competent to perform on the stage”); but in its six NT occurrences, 
we must understand it to mean “authentic,” especially with regard to agapé, a 
very original mode of love that has to be distinguished from goodness, from 
natural devotion, from various counterfeits and false appearances (almsgiving 
and martyrdom, 1 Cor 13:3). To say that authentic love “has a horror of evil and 
clings to the good” (Rom 12:9) is to distinguish it from guilty kindnesses and 
consequently to define it as a divine love, very pure and spiritual. On the other 
hand, when St. Paul recommends himself on the grounds of love that is 
anyrohkritos, “by the word of truth,” he means that the manifestations of his 
attachment match the sincerity of his devotion. 1 Pet 1:22 is decisive: “Having 
sanctified your souls perfectly, by obedience to the truth (the primitive 
baptismal formula) in order to have authentic brotherly love” (eis philadelphian 
angrokriton). Thanks to the sacrament, the new Christian already has a divine 
love in his heart (Rom 5:5) that lets him love his neighbor with the same love 
with which God loves him; more precisely, this is a philadelphia, a familial 
affection whereby brothers (Matt 23:8) love each other in the household of the 
same Father, who has begotten them all (1 Tim 3:15; 1 Pet 2:5; cf. 1 John 4:7; 
5:1), or whereby one lives in brotherhood (1 Pet 2:17; 5:9). Only true agapé 
allows this sort of love. 

In 1 Tim 1:5 and 2 Tim 1:5, it is faith that is described as anyrokritos, 
which can be translated “having integrity”; this is not a faith that is “unfeigned, 
without hypocrisy,” but authentic faith that entails intellectual orthodoxy and 
religious behavior, loyalty and faithfulness to one’s commitments; its external 
profession (confession and Christian bearing; cf. Rom 10:10) translates 
adherence of heart and conviction of spirit. Only the righteous live by this faith 
(Gal 2:20). Finally, in Jas 3:17, the wisdom that is from above is described as 
adiakritos (without partiality), anyrokritos (in the sense of Wis 5:18). 


VIOLEV®, VIOLOVY 
hypomend, to endure; to wait expectantly; jypomoné, endurance 


upomeno, S 5278; TDNT 4.581-588; EDNT 3.404—405; NIDNTT 2.764, 772— 
774, 776; MM 658; L&N 25.175, 39.20, 68.17, 85.57; BDF §8148(1), 414(2); 
BAGD 845-846 | upomone, S 5281; TDNT 4.581-588; EDNT 3.405—406; 
NIDNTT 2.772-776; MM 659; L&N 25.174; BDF 8163; BAGD 846 


Plato and Aristotle analyzed hypomoné and established the conception of it that 
would hold for the entire Greek tradition. Plato asked, “In what does courage 
(andreia) consist?” and answered that it is “a certain endurance of soul 
(karteria tés psychés) ... one of the noblest things.... It is endurance (karteria) 
accompanied by wisdom that is noble” (Lach. 192 b—d). Regarding this, 
Socrates observes, “In war, a man endures (karterounta andra) and is ready to 
fight because he calculates reasonably that others will help him, that the enemy 
is less numerous ... that he has a positional advantage. Would you say that this 
man, whose endurance of soul relies so much on reason and preparation, is 
more courageous than the man on the other side who sustains his attack and 
endures (hypomenein te kai karterein)?” — to which Laches replies that the latter 
is braver. To be courageous, then, is to be manly, to face difficulties without 
expecting help or putting one’s confidence in others; one endures alone, as 
Aristotle notes. He makes hypomoné a virtue, because it is a noble thing to keep 
to the mean in difficult circumstances: “one endures (hypomenon) despite the 
fear that one feels ... for the beauty of the deed.” 

Stoicism emphasizes this will to resist all evils, disease, death: “Constancy 
is the bearing of pain and distress on account of the good” (karteria: hypomoné 
lypés, ponon heneka tou kalou, Ps.-Plato, Def. 412 c); “one must bear, resist, 
hold fast, fortify one’s resolution and barricade it with firmness and endurance 
(karteria kai hypomoné) drawn from within, the most potent of virtues” (Philo, 
Cherub. 78); in the pancratium, the athlete “by the constancy and vigor of his 
endurance (to karterik6 kai pagio tes hypomonés) breaks the strength of his 
adversary until the victory is complete” (Good Man Free 26); between 
prudence and temperance on the one hand and justice and piety on the other, 
Philo locates “andreia, which permits endurance (hypomonés axion),” (Change 
of Names 197; cf. Zeno: andreia peri tas hypomonas, in Stobaeus, Ecl. 2.7.5; 
vol. 2, p. 60, 14; Josephus, Ant. 3.16); “the courageous man (ho andreios) has 
learned to endure (ha dei hypomenein)” (Change of Names 153); constancy or 
perseverance is an athletic virtue (Sacr. Abel and Cain 46; Good Man Free 26) 
personified in Rebekah. For Plutarch, “to flee death is not blameworthy if one 


wishes to live for noble reasons, and to meet it head-on is not praiseworthy 
(outh’ hypomoné kalon) if one does so through being tired of life” (Pel. 1.8). 

The book of 4 Macc illustrates the extreme of this virtue, since its 
“philosophy demands of us courage (andreian) that will cause us to endure 
(hypomenein) willingly all sorts of woes” (4 Macc 5:23), whether these be the 
most diverse tortures or the pains of childbirth (16:8). The seven martyred 
brothers “by their courage and their endurance (té andreia kai hypomoné) won 
the admiration of the whole world and of their own executioners.” Already in 
Philo we find this endurance of death, of a surgical operation (Unchang. God 
66), of torture (Dreams 2.84), of the punishment of Tantalus (Heir 269), of 
captivity (Unchang. God 115), of slavery, of exile (Cherub. 2), of mistreatment. 
It is always a matter of bearing up with courage (andreids hypomenon, Moses 
2.184), of enduring what is hard to bear; this hypomoné guides the ascetic 
(Flight 38) who is moving toward beatitude; but it also has to do with enduring 
privations or minor nuisances, fatigue (Migr. Abr. 144), an affront (Flacc. 104; 
To Gaius 369), unmerited poverty (Flacc. 132), the vicissitudes of fortune 
(Menander, Dysk. 768), harm (P.Oxy. 904, 5), familial woes (P.Hamb. 22, 2; 
P.Oxy. 1186, 4). 

So if hypomeno means “suffer” (Joseph 94), even in its most softened 
sense, it implies self-mastery: one contains oneself, bears, endures, and 
perseveres, sometimes with a nuance of expectant waiting or of patience 
motivated by hope. The verb even has the weakened meanings “to consent” and 
“to accept” and is frequently used for a responsibility, a leitourgia, expenses 
that one takes on. 

But in reading the Lxx, one enters a different semantic world altogether. For 
one thing, all the occurrences of the substantive hypomoné translate the Hebrew 
verb qawah (in the piel) or one of its derivatives tiqwah, miqweh, Hebrew terms 
that signify expectant waiting, intense desire; for another, this hope usually has 
God as its object: “My hope is in you (Yahweh)” (Ps 39:7; 71:5; Jer 14:8; 
17:13). Not only is this the first time that hypomoné has a religious meaning; it 
also contradicts the refusal of the Laches and the Eudemian Ethics to credit this 
virtue to one who is counting on help from someone else. For the believer, hope 
comes from God (Ps 62:5; Sir 17:24), “the expectation of the pious will not be 
disappointed” (Sir 16:13; Ps 9:18). This is not what we today call theological 
hope, but a constancy in desire that overcomes the trial of waiting, a soul 
attitude that must struggle to persevere, a waiting that is determined and 
victorious because it trusts in God. As for the verb hypomend, seven 
occurrences are conformable to secular usage, but thirty-four others express 
waiting, translating the Hebrew qawah (in the piel or hiphil) and rarely hakah. 
One waits on God for everything. This is a permanent disposition of the soul: 


“Our souls wait upon Yahweh” (Ps 33:20); “in you do I hope all day long” (Ps 
25:5). Strength is required (Ps 27:14; Job 6:11), but there is certainty of never 
being let down (Ps 25:3; Isa 49:23; Jer 14:22); hence the beatitude of 
perseverance: “Blessed is the one who abides (makarios ho hypomenon) and 
reaches the 1,335 days” (Dan 12:12). 

This blessedness of those who endure is taken up by Jas 1:12; 5:11. The NT 
takes its inspiration both from the secular Greek tradition and from the theology 
of the LXx, especially the synonymous relation between hope and constancy. 
From his first letter to the last ones, St. Paul links hypomoné with elpis (hope) 
in the triad of theological virtues: “Remembering the efficiency of your faith, 
the labor of your love, and the constancy of your hope (tés hypomones tés 
elpidos) in our Lord Jesus Christ.” The nuance is that of perseverance despite 
difficulties, assuring salvation: “The one who endures to the end will be saved” 
(ho de hypomeinas eis telos houtos sothésetai, Matt 10:22; 24:13; Mark 13:13); 
“save your souls by your endurance” (en té hypomoné, Luke 21:19); “God will 
give eternal life to those who give themselves over to good works with 
endurance” (Rom 2:7). Enduring trials with constancy is what makes it possible 
to bear fruit; this is the last word in the explanation of the parable of the Sower. 
1 Cor 13:7 attributes to love this indefatigable capacity to endure despite the 
ingratitude, vileness, bad conduct, and problems that all communal living 
involves: “agapé endures everything” without complaining or becoming 
discouraged. God is the source of this constancy (Rom 15:5), which is the 
possession of all disciples and the authenticating mark of an apostle (2 Cor 6:4; 
12:12). 

Christ gave the example — “He endured the cross” (hypemeinen stauron, 
Heb 12:2) — and each disciple must “consider what he endured from sinners.” 
This is why Paul and Revelation set Christian hypomoné in relation with the 
most serious trials (thlipsis). One endures them and bears them, as the Lord 
commanded cross-bearing, but the very word hypomoné implies that a happy 
outcome is expected: the resurrection. The Christian theology of patience will 
retain these data of revelation. Moulton-Milligan gives no papyrological 
reference for the substantive hypomoné; no attestation has since been found. 


VIOOTAOIG 

hypostasis, substance, firmness, confidence, collection of documents 
establishing ownership, guarantee, proof 

—see also TiotIc 


upostasis, S 5287; TDNT 8.572—589; EDNT 3.406—407; NIDNTT 1.710-714; 
MM 659-660; L&N 31.84, 58.1; BAGD 847 


The usual Latin equivalent of hypo-stasis is sub-stantia, which in philosophical 
terms means the essence of an entity, that which is hidden beneath the 
appearances. This meaning, however, is not attested in the NT, apart from Heb 
1:3, where the Son is the imprint or effigy of the substance of the Father. 

In an ethical sense, hypostasis refers to what is deep in the heart — firmness, 
calm, confidence, courage; hence the meaning “hope” or psychological and 
moral support in Ruth 1:12; Ezek 19:5; Ps 39:7 (Hebrew tdéhelet) and 
“assurance” — probably the meaning in 2 Cor 9:4; 11:17, and certainly in Heb 
3:14 — “if we hold our initial confidence (literally, the beginning of assurance) 
till the end.” It is more difficult to translate Heb 11:1, estin de pistis 
elpizomenon hypostasis, where the Vulgate simply transcribes the word in 
question (“Fides est substantia sperandarum rerum”) and most moderns 
translate it “assurance or solid confidence.” But in the papyri our noun is 
usually used for property, for a right of possession: “without risk for myself and 
my property” (P.Oxy. 138, 26; 1981, 27; 2478, 28; P.Berl.Zill. 6, 4; SB 8986, 
22; 9463, 6; 9566, 10); “the scribe attributed more land to me than I actually 
own” (P.Oxy. 488, 17; cf. P.Wisc. 61, 15); in an account from the fourth 
century, “produce from a property of twenty-four arourai.” Hypostasis is also 
used for the contents of a house. The commentaries of the church fathers and 
the medievals followed this line of interpretation: faith contains the substance 
of eternal life, which is the prima inchoatio (first beginning) of the object of 
hope. It already possesses that hope, perhaps only faintly, but nevertheless in its 
true essence. 

This nuance of anticipation can be narrowed down further. Hypostasis 
means point of departure, beginning (Diodorus Siculus 1.66), provision for the 
future (P.Panop.Beatty 1, 269; P.Tebt. 336; 7; P.Stras. 309, verso 2; P.Fay. 
343; SB 7360, 12), offer (P.Panop.Beatty 2, 144, 158), commitment or 
guarantee. According to the edict of Mettius Rufus, all owners of building and 
land have to have deeds on record establishing their property rights. Thus a 
hypostasis is a collection of documents establishing ownership, deposited in the 
archives and proving the owner’s rights; hence it is a guarantee for the future. 
Moulton-Milligan are right to translate Heb 11:1 “Faith is the title-deed of 
things hoped for.” This was also the interpretation of the Peshitta: pyso, 
“guarantee, proof.” Faith is a title of ownership on property that is in the future. 


VIOTACOM 
hypotasso, to make subordinate, submit, append, attach 


upotasso, S 5293; TDNT 8.39-46; EDNT 3.408; MM 660; L&N 37.31; BDF 
8202; BAGD 847-848 


It may be said that this verb is peculiar to the language of the NT, and that 
“submission,” which should not be confused with obedience, is a major virtue 
in the Christian pastoral writings, expressing the relations of subordination in 
the cosmic and religious order. 

God has placed everything in submission to Christ, to whom the angels are 
subordinate (Heb 2:5; 1 Pet 3:22); the church is in submission to the Lord (Eph 
5:24); Christians submit to God, to his law and his training, but also to one 
another to cooperate (1 Cor 16:16) in the fear of God (Eph 5:21; cf. Rom 13:8). 
Woman is subordinate to man, the wife to the husband, the children to the 
parents (1 Tim 3:4; cf. Marcus Aurelius 1.17.3), the young to the old, slaves 
and servants to their master (Eph 6:5, Titus 2:9; 1 Pet 2:18), subjects (cf. Ep. 
Arist. 205, 207, 265; Josephus, War 2.140; Polybius 21.43, hoi hypotattomenoi) 
to their sovereign; and finally the Christian must submit to every human 
creature. We may concluded that the baptized person is a “son of obedience” (1 
Pet 1:2, 22) in all the larger or smaller human communities in which he is 
placed (1 Pet 2:13-3:12), contributing to the maintenance of the order fixed by 
the plan of providence whereby all creatures are ordered in a hierarchy (Wis 
11:21). 

It is clear that hypotasso does not have the same range in these differing 
communal relationships; but it is always reverent submission, seen as a self- 
offering (cf. Titus 3:1—2). It means first of all accepting the exact place God has 
assigned, keeping to one’s rank in this or that society, accepting a dependent 
status, especially toward God (Jas 4:7), like children who are submissive to a 
father’s discipline (Heb 12:9), after the fashion of the child Jesus. This religious 
subjection is made up of an obedient spirit, humaneness of heart (Ep. Arist. 
257), respect, and willingness to serve. To submit is to accept directives that are 
given, to honor conditions that are imposed, to please one’s superior (Titus 2:9) 
or honor him by the homage that is obedience (cf. Eph 6:1), to repudiate 
egotism and aloofness. It is to spontaneously position oneself as a servant 
toward one’s neighbor in the hierarchy of love. 

All of this is absolutely new and has no secular parallel. The papyri only use 
hypotasso with respect to copies or postscripts added to a letter, or an “adjunct” 
document. For example: “Attached is a copy of the petition that was addressed 
to us”; P.Mert. 59, 9: “what follows is a copy” (estin antigraphon to 


hypotetagmenon, second century BC; cf. Dittenberger, Or. 629, 6); “I have 
added a note to the attached request”; P.Yale 56, 6: “the attached ordinance, 
translated from the Greek” (to hypotetagmenon prostagma). This became a 
formula: hypotetachamen soi to antigraphon, “We submit to you a copy of the 
letter written to us by the members of the gymnasium of Omboi” (C.Ord.Ptol. 
49, 7; cf. 45, 5; 51, 8, 52, 15; 58, 7; 60, 15, 17). 


VOTEPEM, DOTEPHUA, DOTEPHOIc, DoTEpov, DOTEPOG 

hystereo, to be late, be left behind, lack, fail, run out; hysteréma, hysterésis, 
lack, poverty; hysteron, after, next, later, finally; hysteros, coming behind, 
coming after, late, future 


ustereo, S 5302; TDNT 8.592-601; EDNT 3.409; NIDNTT 3.952—954; MM 
661-662; L&N 13.21, 57.37, 65.51, 87.65; BDF §8101, 180(5), 189(3); BAGD 
849 | usterema, S 5303; TDNT 8.592-601; EDNT 3.409; NIDNTT 3.952-953, 
955; L&N 57.38, 85.29; BAGD 849 | usteresis, S 5304; TDNT 8.592-601; 
EDNT 3.409; NIDNTT 3.952—953, 955; L&N 57.37; BAGD 849 | usteron, S 
5305; TDNT 8.592-601; NIDNTT 3.952-953; MM 662; BAGD 849 | usteros, S 
5306; TDNT 8.592-601; EDNT 3.409; NIDNTT 3.952—953; MM 662; L&N 
61.16, 67.50; BDF §862, 164(4); BAGD 849 


In this family of words, the evolution was from a local sense to the commoner 
temporal sense, then to a general idea of inferiority. The adjective hysteros, 
“coming behind, after” in space, then in time, is used for “the following day” as 
well as for “later, next” and for posterity, a distant future; but it may refer to 
something that is merely second, subsequent. It takes on a pejorative nuance in 
the expression “arrive too late” (Homer, II. 18.320), “late, tardy” (Aristophanes, 
Vesp. 691), and especially with the sense of being “inferior.” This latter 
meaning is well attested in Philo, who especially loves this adjective and gives 
it the same meanings as classical Greek. 

The denominative verb hystereo has especially the meaning “be late, arrive 
late, too late,” but also “let oneself be outrun, left behind,” hence a nuance of 
inferiority and even — in the Hellenistic period — insufficiency and inefficacy: 
the manna was given “without insufficiency or excess.” This is the predominant 
meaning in the Lxx (especially for the Hebrew hasér): “lack, fail, run out.” It is 
also found in Philo (Husbandry 85: lack opportunity), Josephus (Ant. 1.98; cf. 
15.70), Dioscorides (5.86), and especially in the papyri. “Such a person works 
and tires himself out and presses on and is only more lacking” (Sir 11:11; cf. 
11:12); “If you are useful to the rich man he will use you, but if you have 


nothing he will abandon you” (13:15); a sad spectacle is that of the “failing” 
watrior (26:28); “you have been weighed in the balance and found wanting” 
(kai heurethé hysterousa, literally, lacking weight, Dan 5:27 [Theodotion]). The 
adverb hysteron, the opposite of nyn (“now”), retains in the Lxx the 
commonplace meanings of the adjective: next, after, finally. It is particularly 
common in the papyri. 

The NT completes this semantic evolution; almost all of the fifteen 
occurrences of the verb Aystere6o (John 2:3 is a bad manuscript reading) have 
the sense “to lack,” whether on a human or a spiritual level. The rich young 
man, having observed all the commandments, asks, “What do I still lack” to be 
perfect (Matt 19:20; cf. Mark 10:21)? While Jesus was with his apostles, did 
they lack anything (Luke 22:35)? When Paul arrived at Corinth, he lacked 
everything (2 Cor 11:9), but he knew how to live with abundance as well as 
how to go wanting. He thinks that he is in no way beneath (behind, inferior to) 
those most eminent apostles who wish to surpass him (2 Cor 11:5; 12:11). The 
Corinthians lack no spiritual gift. 

The meaning of the eight occurrences of hysteréma poses no problem 
(“poverty, lack”), although it does not appear in the secular language before the 
third century BC, and then only twice. In a petition to the stratégos, the farmers 
of Oxyrhynchus attest that they have worked their hardest, sown, and even 
borrowed large sums of money, in order to avoid any tardiness or deficiency 
(eis to méthen hysteréma genesthai); but the six occurrences in the LXX suggest 
that this substantive was current in Alexandrian Koine: “This place where 
nothing is lacking of all the things that are on the earth” (Judg 18:10; 19:19, 20; 
Hebrew mahsor); “if the things necessary for whole burnt offerings are lacking, 
they will be given to them” (2 Esdr 6:9); “what is lacking cannot be numbered” 
(Eccl 1:15); “for those who fear him, there is no privation (lack)” (Ps 34:9). The 
Lord comments on the alms given by the poor widow: “This woman, out of her 
poverty (ek tou hysterématos autés), gave all she had to live on.” The 
Macedonian Christians supplied Paul’s poverty (to hystereéma mou, 2 Cor 9:9), 
and Epaphroditus risked his life to help the apostle, given the absence of the 
“lacking” Philippians (hina anaplérosé to hymon hysteréma). On the level of 
emotions, when the apostle was — if we may put it so — “in a state of lack,” 
Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus “filled my privation” (1 Cor 16:17). Faith 
always needs to be supplemented, filled from an abundance, whether of 
knowledge, or of faithfulness, or of fervor; so St. Paul prays night and day that 
God will fill what is lacking (ta hysterémata) in the faith of the Thessalonians, 
whatever is concretely insufficient; this would be needs rather than deficiencies. 

After this, the two biblical occurrences of hysterésis are clear, since this 
noun and hysteréma are synonymous. According to Mark 12:44, the poor 


widow gave “out of her poverty” (ek tés hysteréseds autés, cf. Luke 21:4); and 
St. Paul protests, “It is not poverty (ouch hoti kath’ hysterésin) that inspires my 
words” (Phil 4:11), before going on to say, “I know how to lack (hysterein) and 
I know how to live with abundance” (4:12). 

The adjective hysteros is used but once: en hysterois kairois (1 Tim 4:1), 
which means not “the last days” (cf. 1 Pet 1:5, 20 — en kairo eschato), but in 
days to follow, later times, the future. As for the adverb hysteron, it retains its 
classical meanings: “after, next, later’ (Matt 21:30, 32; 25:11; John 13:36; Heb 
12:11) and “finally.” 


@ ph 


Malrovns 


phailonés, cloak 


phailones, EDNT 3.411; MM 663, 665-666; L&N 6.172; BDF §85(1), 25, 
32(2); BAGD 851 


St. Paul, a prisoner at Rome, asks Timothy to bring him the cloak (ton 
philonén) that he left with Carpus at Troas. This refers to a short, heavy coat of 
thick and coarse material (Plautus, Mostell. 991), usually with a hood (Pliny, 
HN 24.138), that effectively protected the torso and arms from rain and cold but 
hindered movement (Tacitus, Dial. 39.3). 

The word phailoné-phainolé was borrowed by late Greek from the Latin 
paenula, which in turn originally came from Greek and according to its 
etymology — and the etymological meaning was not entirely lost — would have 
referred to a very striking, easily visible color. The spelling is quite variable: 
phelonés, phailonés, phelonis, phailonin, phelonin,phelonin, and the 
transposition of the / and the n has been retained in moder Greek: phainolés 
(P.Oxy. 3057, 4: “I received your letter, the trunk, and the capes”; 3201, 4: 
phenolou idochromou; line 7: phenolés melas). In addition there are the 
diminutive forms, so popular in the Koine: phailonion, phelonion. 

This cloak is frequently mentioned in the papyri. Usually made of wool, the 
cape is categorized as a winter garment (Julius Pollux, Onom. 7.13, 60-61); 
more precisely, there is a cheimonikon phelonin which is more expensive than 
the summer cape. Along with these notes on purchases and gifts, the paenula 
appears most often in requests for remittal, which is exactly what 2 Tim 3:13 is; 
cf. P.Oxy. 1583, 6; 1584, 7, 18; P.Mich. 496, 10, 13: “You say that I will 
receive the phainolas and the pig. The pig I have not received, but I have 
received the phainolas.” 


0d6voc 
phthonos, malevolent envy 
—see also Baokaiva 


phthonos, S 5355; EDNT 3.423; MM 667-668; L&N 88.160 


Derived from phthio, “perish, waste away,” phthonos would literally mean 
“depreciation, diminution, denigration.” The customary translation is “envy” or 
“jealousy,” and often there is an association with zé/os; but unlike this latter 
term, phthonos is always pejorative. It is hardly possible to imagine what is 
meant by the “devil’s jealousy,” through which death is said to have come into 
the world. We must translate “malevolent envy.” 

This vice is denounced in the NT sin lists, where it is associated with malice 
(kakia, Titus 3:3; 1 Pet 2:1; cf. T. Benj. 8.1) and strife (eris, Rom 1:29; Gal 
5:21; 1 Tim 6:4); and it is a commonplace in Hellenistic diatribé. Stobaeus 
collected fifty-nine sayings on envy (Peri phthonou, Ecl. 3.38; vol. 3, pp. 
708ff.). Plutarch wrote a treatise on envy and hatred (Peri phthonou kai misous; 
cf. De prof. in virt. 14). This malevolence is stigmatized as the worst of evils, it 
is defined as sadness occasioned by the thought of another’s good, and its 
harmful effects on social and political life are denounced. 

In effect, this malevolence is aggressive and seeks to do harm, at least 
through slander (Plutarch, Per. 13.15: “Hence jealousy against one person, 
slander against another”) and quite often through lawsuits: “What is more, he 
has the face to file malicious charges (phthonous aitias) against me with no 
basis” (P.Ryl. 144, 21, AD 38); “Nothing was taken; they are accusing us out of 
jealousy.” It is in this sense that Jesus was handed over to Pilate out of envy and 
that Paul’s opponents, in a spirit of rivalry, began to preach dia phthonon kai 
erin. The best parallel is from Nicolaus of Damascus: “Some, in order to please 
Caesar, heaped honors upon him, while others, in their perfidy, approved and 
proclaimed these extravagant honors only in order that envy (phthonos) and 
suspicion might make Caesar hateful to the Romans.” 


pudyaboc 
philagathos, loving the good, loving good people 


philagathos, S 5358; TDNT 1.18; EDNT 3.424; NIDNTT 2.549; MM 668; L&N 
25.105; BAGD 858 


The etymological meaning of this adjective, which is rare in the literature, is 
“loving the good” or “loving good people.” It deserves consideration, given the 
importance of its use in two biblical texts. It is clear that since agathos, “good,” 
is the opposite of kakos, “bad,” the philagathos, corresponding to the 
misoponeros (Philo, Moses 2.9; Ep. Arist. 292) would have to be one who treats 
those around him as friends, thus inspiring attachment and confidence in them; 
hence, it would mean kind and generous toward others. The term seems not to 


be used except with regard to important and influential persons, for example, 
Pascentius, who is addressed by the priest Theon as philagathe Paskentie 
(P.Oxy. 2193, 5; 2194, 5), and the emperor Marcus Aurelius. The Letter of 
Aristeas makes it a royal quality: the king who is philagathos, in his love of the 
good, is anxious to attach himself to men of culture and of a superior spirit” 
(Ep. Arist. 124); the sovereign (hégoumenos), “enemy of evil and friend of the 
good, attaches importance to saving a human life” (292). Philo, setting out to 
determine what a lawgiver (nomothetés) should be, says, “He should possess all 
the virtues to perfection and completely” (Moses 2.8); but some virtues are 
better suited than others to particular activities. For the legislative faculty, there 
are four especially appropriate virtues: “love of humanity, love of justice, love 
of good, and hatred of vice” (to philanthropon, to philodikaion, to philagathon, 
to misoponéron, 2.9). Philo further defines philagathos: “the love of the good 
requires accepting things that are good by nature and procuring them without 
charge for those who deserve them so that they may use them freely” (ibid.). 
That being philagathos means having a taste for the good and the fine — that is, 
that it is a moral disposition, a virtue — is confirmed by its attribution to the 
well-intentioned husband who keeps his wife wise and honest. 

Philagathos belongs first and foremost to the vocabulary of the inscriptions. 
It is used constantly to describe honest folk: “he conducted himself well and 
with a love for the good” (anestraphé kalos kai philagathds); sometimes 
“pious” is added. In their official praises, a thiasos, a synagogos, and a synodos 
mention a member’s propriety, his probity in the exercise of his office, his good 
relations, and also his respect for the gods in liturgical ceremonies (aretés 
heneka kai philagathias tés eis tén patrida); above all, effectively demonstrated 
beneficence is mentioned (eis heautous, SB 1106, 5). After stating that 
Athenopolis is a noble and good man (anér kalos kai agathos), since he has 
shown himself to be a lover of the good (philagathon heauton parechomenos, 
line 10), [.Priene 107, 16 praises him for his generosity (philagathia) as a 
benefactor of the people (second century BC). Moreover, the philagathos is 
assisted in his devotion by a paraphilagathos. 

The word’s value is prodigiously enhanced by the fact that it is one of the 
twenty-one descriptions of the divine Wisdom: “there is in it a spirit ... that 
loves the good” (esti en auté pneuma ... philagathon, Wis 7:22; Alexandrinus 
omits en and reads “it is a spirit ... that is philagathos”); wisdom, which is most 
holy, loves to share its riches and is always ready to pass them along. It is in 
this same sense that philagathos is listed among the seven positive qualities 
required of candidates to the episcopate: as an overseer over the household of 
God, the episkopos must have a love for guests in his heart; but as philagathos, 
according to the foregoing references, we must understand that he is profoundly 


good, loving to act well and to do what is good; this is not a mere inclination, 
like eunoia, but an effective and generous devotion: the Christian philagathos 
works to realize the good and takes pleasure in it. 


ouavOparia, PravOpamws 
philanthropia, kindness toward people, generosity; philanthropos, kindly 
—see also émleikela, ETLELKNC 


philanthropia, S 5363; TDNT 9.107—112; EDNT 3.424—425; NIDNTT 2.547, 
549, 551; MM 668-669; L&N 25.36, 88.71; BAGD 858 | philanthropos, S 
5364; TDNT 9.107-112; EDNT 3.424—425; NIDNTT 2.550; MM 669; L&N 
88.72; BAGD 858; ND 1.87, 88 


Philanthropy — “that noble virtue” (Philo, Spec. Laws 1.221) — is a key word in 
the Hellenistic period, in literature as well as in the papyri and the inscriptions. 
The Stoics defined it as “a kindly disposition in human interaction.” In this 
sense of the word, “Wisdom is a kindly spirit” (Wis 1:6; 7:23) and “the just 
person must be kind” (12:19), emphasizing niceness, affability, cordiality. Such 
a person was the centurion Julius, who “treated Paul humanely at Sidon, 
allowing him to visit the Christians and receive their attentions” (Acts 27:3; cf. 
Plutarch, Them. 31.7; Aem. 37.2: granting the prisoner Perseus more humane 
treatment). So also were the barbarians on Malta, who showed the shipwreck 
victims “uncommon kindness” (Acts 28:2), and the Alexandrians, who were to 
be mild and friendly toward the Jews. 

This goodness is expressed especially as solicitude, in a willingness to 
serve, and in effective liberalities; it is a form of generosity. In the Hellenistic 
period, it is the virtue of benefactors, especially divinities whose protection and 
providence have been shown toward people or toward a certain city. This is not 
only the belief of Musonius (frag. 17, ed. Lutz, p. 108, line 14), but of the lowly 
peasants of the Fayum in AD 6—7: “the philanthropic god knows” (oiden ho 
philanthropos theos, SB 9286, 1); “and I heard, because the philanthropic god 
took care” (kai ékousa, hoti ho philanthropos theos epeskepsato). It is above all 
the conviction of Philo, who sees in the divine attributes of epieikeia and 
philanthropia a manifestation of God’s mercy (Moses 1.198) and who — having 
drafted a Peri philanthropias (Virtues 51-186) — worked out a theology of the 
philanthropy of the true God, who loves humankind (Virtues 77, 188; Philo, 
Abraham 79; 137, 203), is giving (Creation 81), shows remarkable solicitude 
(Spec. Laws 3.36; 1.120; Josephus, Ant. 1.24). Philo compares the kind of 
reception reserved for kings: “For the king of kings, for God who is Lord of all 


things, who through his mildness and philanthropy has deigned to visit his 
creation, who descends from highest heaven to the ends of the earth for the 
good of our race — what sort of dwelling shoud be provided for him? ... A soul 
in conformity with his will” (Cherub. 99). Better yet, God is like a father, 
providing for the welfare of his family and patient toward the rebellious (Prov 
2:6). This is the context in which Titus 3:4 occurs: “when the goodness 
(chréstotés) and philanthropia of God our Savior appeared.” This linking of 
goodness-benignity and philanthropy is constant. Philanthropia is used to 
extend divine mercy to all of humanity, but it implies a gracious and broad 
generosity that gives and forgives better than do kyrioi here below. 

Given that Hellenistic sovereigns were seen as the image and representation 
of God on earth, they were all supposed to possess the philanthropia of the 
euergetés, a kindly beneficence that is quick to show clemency, that showers 
benefits (referred to as philanthropa) upon subjects, and that finally establishes 
harmony and peace (cf. the letter of Claudius to the Alexandrians: meta 
praotétos kai philanthropeias, P.Lond. 1912, 102). On the one hand, the king 
sees to it that he is “philanthropic” toward his subjects (Ep. Arist. 208); on the 
other, he wants to gain in return some loyalty from them: “the philanthropy and 
affection of the governed” (ton hypotetagmenon philanthropia kai agapésis, 
ibid. 265). After the fashion of Ptolemy, he bears witness concerning himself 
that he has “given his best efforts to being humane” (tais te heautou dynamesin 
pephilanthropéke pasais, Rosetta Stone; Dittenberger, Or. 90, 12; cf. SB 10648, 
11; SEG XXV, 445, 2, 4, 34). Furthermore, petitions to the king, the prefect, 
and the stratégos address specifically their philanthropy in order to persuade 
them to intervene favorably and allow the petitioner to “share in the common 
privilege” (pros to kame dynasthai tés koinés philanthropias metaschein, 
P.Oxy. 2919, 10; 2918, 16). Precedents are cited: “Since you have always acted 
with extreme benevolence, now do so again ...” (P.Sorb. 53, 6); the hoped-for 
benefits are celebrated: “thus shall we benefit from your benevolence”; and 
thanks are given for this philanthropy. 


MiUapyvpia, PUdpyvpoc 
philargyria, love of money; philargyros, loving money 
—see also aioypoxepd7c, dMUdpyvposc; AMUdpyvpos 


philarguria, S 5365; EDNT 3.425; NIDNTT 1.138, 2.550; MM 669; L&N 
25.107; BAGD 859 | philarguros, S 5366; EDNT 3.425; NIDNTT 2.550; MM 
669; L&N 25.108; BAGD 859 


The substantive, unknown in the LXx and the papyri, occurs in the NT only in 1 
Tim 6:10 — “For philargyria is a root of all evils” (rhiza gar panton ton kakon 
estin hé philargyria). This saying can be traced back to Plato and is a 
commonplace in diatribé. Stobaeus attributes to Democritus the saying, 
“Wealth arising from evil dealings purchases notorious shame” (ploutos apo 
kakés ergasiés periginomenos epiphanesteron to oneidos kektétai) and of Bion 
he says, “He said that the love of money is the metropolis of all evil” (tén 
philargyrian métropolin elege pasés kakias einai, Ecl. 10.36—37; vol. 3, p. 417). 
Apollodorus of Gela: “It is the head of all evils, for they are all present in the 
love of money” (to kephalaion ton kakon, en philargyria gar pant’ eni, ibid. 
16.12; p. 482); T. Jud. 19.1 — “Philargyria leads to idolatry”; Sib. Or. 2.115: 
“Gold, prince of evils, life-destroying, crushing all things” (chryse, kakon 
archége, biophthore, panta chalepton); 3.235: “Those who care only for justice 
and virtue know nothing of cupidity (philochrémosyné), which for mortals 
gives rise to myriads of evils, perpetual famine and war.” In a listing of evils 
(ponéra), Tabula of Cebes 19.5 includes “pain, wailing, arrogance, love of 
money (philargyrian), incontinence, and all other wickedness”; likewise 
Epictetus 2.16.45; cf. 2.9.12 and Plutarch: “The desire to acquire wealth causes 
all the wars.” 

As for the lovers of money (philargyroi) in the last days, they are victims of 
an innate passion (4 Macc 2:8), like the Pharisees (Luke 16:14), and above all 
the sophists, “word-merchants” (/ogopdloi, Philo, Prelim. Stud. 53, 127; Post. 
Cain 116), and the philosophers who hawk wisdom in a dishonorable way 
(Giants 37, 39). 


pido 


philoi, friends, confidants, dear ones 


philoi, S 5384; TDNT 9.146-171; EDNT 3.427—428; NIDNTT 2.547-551; MM 
671; L&N 34.11; BDF §8190(1), 227(2); BAGD 861 


When the Lord calls his apostles “friends,” he bases this choice of words on the 
fact that “I have made known to you all that I heard from my Father.” We can 
refer to the disciplina arcani, so important in the rabbis and at Qumran, but we 
should also recall a specific meaning of philos, namely, “confidant, one to 
whom a secret is entrusted,” not only because “all things are common to 
friends,” and not only because the master-disciple relationship is assimilated to 
a friendship relationship, but because people entrust their most intimate and 
precious secrets only to those whom they love and in whom they have 


confidence. Cf. Philo, Dreams 1.191: “The word of God addresses some as a 
king authoritatively telling them what to do.... For others, it is a friend who 
with persuasive gentleness reveals numerous secrets that no profane ear may 
hear.” It is in this sense that “the prophet is called the friend of God” (Moses 
1.156), especially Moses, to whom God spoke with the confidence and 
intimacy that people use with friends (ds pros ton heautou philon, Exod 
33:11). “The wise are friends of God, especially the most holy lawgiver. For 
freedom in speech is akin to friendship: with whom does a person speak freely, 
if not with a friend? Thus it is altogether fitting that Moses should be celebrated 
in the Scriptures as the friend; thus all that he risks saying in his boldness can 
be chalked up to friendship.” 

St. Paul bids Titus, “Greet those who love us in the faith” (aspasai tous 
Philountas hémas en pistei, Titus 3:15; cf. P.Yale 80, 11; 83, 24; P.Mich. 477, 
3), and St. John says to the elder Gaius, “The friends greet you. Greet the 
friends by name” (aspazontai se hoi philoi, aspazou tous philous kat’ onoma, 3 
John 15). 

Both expressions recur often in the epistolary papyri: aspazou tous 
philountas hymas (P.Lund 3, 17; cf. P.Ryl. 235, 5); aspasai tous philountas se 
pantas (P.Oxy. 1676, 38-39; cf. BGU 332, 7); aspazou tous philountes pantes 
pros alétheian. Greetings are sent to a father, mother, sister, all those in the 
household, and friends: aspazome Ammonan ton patera mou kai tén méteran 
mou ka tén adelphén kai tous en oiké pantas kai tous philous (P.Mert. 28, 17); 
“Greet my mother, my sisters, the children, and all who love me” (tén méteran, 
tas adelphas, ta paideia, pantas tous philountas me aspazou, Pap.Lugd. Bat. 
XVII, 16 b 19; cf. P.Oxy. 2594, 15). These “friends” could be friends in the 
strict sense or it could mean mere acquaintances: “Greet Theon and Zoilus and 
Harpokras and Dionysus and all of our people.” Similarly the “friend and 
benefactor” of a city (TAM III, 139), or “friend and ally” (1 Macc 10:16; 12:14; 
15:17, and the inscriptions — I.Magn. 38, 52; SEG XIX, 468, 32; XXIII, 547, 2, 
etc.); even the passerby (addressed by an epitaph, TAM III, 548). 

So it is often necessary, and a sign of profound affection, to greet each one 
“by name”: “I greet my very sweet daughter Makkaria ... and all of our people 
by name” (aspazomai tén glykytatén mou thygatera Makkarian ... kai holous 
tous hémon kat’ onoma, P.Oxy. 123, 21-23; cf. 930, 22-26); “Greet all of your 
people warmly by name”; “Greet all those who love us by name” (aspazou 
pantas tous philountas hémas kat’ onoma, P.Athen. 62, 30, first-second century; 
cf. P.Oslo 151, 20; P.Warr. 18, 30); “Greet Tasokmenis my esteemed sister and 
Samba and Soueris and her children and Sambous and all the relatives and 
friends by name” (aspazou Tasokménin tén kyrian mou adelphén kai Samban 
kai Souérin kai ta tekna autés kai Samboun kai pantes tous syngeneis kai 


philous kat’ onoma, P.Mich. 203, 34); “I greet my daughter warmly and your 
mother and those who love us by name.” These parallels to 3 John 15 are quite 
numerous, but the best of them all is this, from a second-century ostracon: 
Annius, writing to his “very sweet friend” (g/ykytato), concludes, “The friends 
greet you. Greet ... the guardian and Niger ... and all by name.” 

In the epitaphs, the adjective philos is used especially with father, mother, 
child, parents; in the papyri, it is especially the superlative philtatos that is used, 
notably in greetings. In AD 1: “Dionysius to Theon, t6 philtato pleista 
chairein” (P.Oslo 47, 1; cf. 49, 1; 56, 1; 82, 6; 85, 8); in 58, the same 
expression, from Chairas to Dionysius (P.Mert. 12, 1; cf. 23, 1; P.Mich. 210, 2; 
503, 1); in 68, Heracleides greets his very dear Satabous. Christians take up the 
apostolic formulas and can be very expressive of their affection: “It is the same 
toward you, dearest one, for as in a mirror you see my engrafted affection and 
love for you, which is always fresh” (to auto de estin kai pros se, 0 philtate, kai 
gar hos di esoptrou katides tén pros se mou emphyton storgén kai agapén tén 
aei nean, P.Oxy. 2603, 17). 


DMir0A0yoc 
Philologos, Philologus 


Philologos, S 5378; EDNT 3.427; NIDNTT 2.550; MM 670; L&N 93.380; 
BAGD 860 


As acommon noun, this word does not occur in the Bible. It can have a positive 
or a pejorative sense: “one who loves to talk, a babbler” or “one who loves 
literature, a scholar” (Epictetus 2.4.1; 3.10.10; 4.22.107; TAM 2.919: ton 
agathon philologon). It is applied especially to the Athenians. It is used in 
official praise (MAMA VIII, 263), for example, for physicians (TAM II, 147, 5; 
CIL Ill, 614; cf. V. Nutton, “Menecrates of Sosandra, Doctor or Vet?” in ZPE, 
vol. 22, 1976, p. 96), and epitaphs and letters apply it to students, even to a 
young girl: Tetria, philologe, chaire (SEG, XXII, 335, 1-2). 

The proper name Philologus, mentioned in Rom 16:15, is fairly common at 
Rome in the familia of Caesar’s household (CIL VI, 4116), in Egypt, and in 
Asia Minor. It seems to be particularly common for slaves and freed slaves; as 
in this inscription: “Philologus, chief huntsman, for faithfulness and hard 
work.” The absence of a patronymic, the tasks that are entrusted to him, and the 
qualities that he has demonstrated indicate an inferior social standing. 


MUrocEevia, PUOCEVOC 
philoxenia, hospitality; philoxenos, hospitable 
—see also Evia, Cevidw, Sevodoxém, EEvoc 


philoxenia, S 5381; TDNT 5.1-36; EDNT 3.427; NIDNTT 1.686, 690, 2.547, 
550; MM 671; L&N 34.57; BAGD 860 | philoxenos, S 5382; TDNT 5.1-36; 
EDNT 3.427; NIDNTT 1.686, 690, 2.550; MM 671; L&N 34.58; BAGD 860 


Christ mentioned hospitality as a distinguishing characteristic of his true 
disciples, and in the primitive church it was the most obvious and most 
common work of love, shown either to journeying brethren (cf. Jas 4:13) or 
especially to preachers of the gospel. 

Among the works of brotherly love, Rom 12:13 commends eagerness to 
welcome traveling Christians: “pursuing hospitality” (tén philoxenian 
didkontes). We may compare b. Sabb. 104a (“Such is the custom of the 
merciful [Hebrew /hasidim] of pursuing the poor”) or Gallias, a citizen of 
Agrigentum in the fourth century BC, who received numerous xendnes in his 
house. He was so philanthropos and philoxenos that he posted his slaves at the 
city gates to welcome strangers when they presented themselves and ask them 
to his house. 

In the Hellenistic period, philoxenia is an act of philanthropia; the stranger, 
received as a guest, is addressed and treated as a friend (xenos kai philos), and 
the Greeks honor those who practice broad hospitality. At Chersonesus, a 
benefactor of the city is praised because in time of famine he personally showed 
hospitality to citizens of the city (idioxenoi, B. Latyschev, Inscriptiones 
Antiquae, IV, n. 68, 15). Sotis and Theodosius receive praise “for the good 
offices toward travelers going from Athens to the Bosporus” (Dittenberger, Syl. 
206, 50-51); likewise Aglaos of Cos, “who always honors and gives a noble 
welcome to those who come to him from our various cities either as envoys or 
for some other reason ... working to do good to each of those who ask him.” In 
AD 43, Junia Theodora, a Roman living at Corinth, is honored by a decree by 
the Lycian confederation and the deme of Telmessos because she “tirelessly 
showed zeal and generosity toward the Lycian nation and was kind to all 
travelers, private individuals as well as ambassadors, sent by the nation or the 
various cities.” 

Spanish hospitality was imbued with a religious spirit. Semitic hospitality 
was particularly generous, as is suggested by T. Job 10: “I also had thirty tables 
put in my house, which were at all times kept ready only for strangers.... And if 
a stranger asked for alms, he had to take a meal at table before receiving what 
he needed. I did not allow anyone to leave my home with an empty stomach.” 


This hospitality of Job is referred to in ‘Abot R. Nat. 7.1-3 (cf. Str-B, vol. 4, 1, 
pp. 566-567). 

In the Christian church, it was the bishop, acting as host on behalf of the 
local community, who was philoxenos and offered a bed and shelter to traveling 
brothers (1 Tim 3:2; Titus 1:8). But for all Christians, hospitality was to be the 
first evidence of their philadelphia, according to Heb 13:2 — “Do not neglect 
hospitality (tés philoxenias mé epilanthanesthe), for through hospitality some 
have without knowing it entertained angels.” The stranger who is welcomed is a 
messenger of God. This religious motivation refers first of all to Abraham, but 
also to Lot (Gen 19), Manoah (Judg 13:3-22), and Tobias (Tob 12:1-20). 

These examples make an impression, as does the promised reward, which 
was important, because hospitality was onerous. Everything that the travelers 
needed had to be supplied, and certain people abused their host’s goodness 
(Did. 11.3-6; Herm. Man. 2.5). Consequently, many people tried to keep their 
doors closed. Hence the added detail in 1 Pet 4:9 — “Practice hospitality to one 
another without grumbling” (aneu gongysmou). 

Philoxenos is unknown in the papyri, and the noun is attested only ina 
Christian letter from the fourth century: “I write this letter on this papyrus so 
that you may read it with joy ... and with a welcoming attitude borne of 
patience, filled with the Holy Spirit.” 


@iroc tod Kaicapoc 
philos tou Kaisaros, king’s friend 


philos tou Kaisaros, S 5384 + 2541; EDNT 2.235; BAGD 395-396 


The title of honor “king’s friend,” used at the Persian, Egyptian, Lagid, and 
Seleucid courts, then at Rome, ordinarily refers to high dignitaries who dress in 
purple, have free access to the king, serve as councillors, and are entrusted with 
civil and military functions (1 Macc 11:26; 2 Macc 1:14; 10:13; 14:11). The 
seventeenth book of Diodorus Siculus supplies a great deal of data on the 
“friends” or “companions” of Alexander and of Darius (cf. F. Carrata Thomes, 
“Tl problema degli eteri nella monarchia di Alessandra Magno,” in Universita di 
Torino, Pubbl. della Fac. di Lett. e Fil., vol. 7, 1955, pp. 14-15, 27ff.). The 
king assembled his “friends” in council (17.16.1; 16.30.1) and asked for their 
honest opinions (17.39.2; 17.54.3). Some shared his own opinion (17.45.7); 
others said the opposite (17.30.4). They gave the king information (17.112.3; 
17.115.6) and inquired concering his intentions (17.117.4). There was a 
hierarchy among these principal collaborators (17.107.6; 17.117.4), who were 


chosen from among the most capable men (17.31.1), esteemed by the king 
(17.37.5), beloved (17.114.1), and enjoying his confidence (17.32.1). He 
feasted with them (17.16.4; 17.72.1; 17.73.7; 17.100.1; 17.110.7; 17.117.1) 
because they went with him when he moved from place to place (17.96.1; 
17.97.1; 17.104.1; 17.116.5); and he entrusted delicate assignments to them 
(17.37.3; 17.52.7; 17.55.1; 17.104.3; 17.112.4). He distributed honors and 
wealth to them (1.35.2; 17.77.5; cf. Athenaeus 12.539 f). These friends sought 
the king’s good and were ready to stand with him in danger (17.56.2; 17.97.2; 
17.117.2), but sometimes they were obsequious (17.115.1; cf. 17.118.1) and 
jealous of each other (17.101.3), and sometimes they went so far as to plot 
together against the king (17.79.1; 17.80.1). According to Polybius, King Philip 
of Macedonia took counsel with his friends (5.2.1; 5.4.13; 5.22.8). He gathered 
them for deliberations (5.58.2; 5.102.2). They shared the same convictions 
(5.9.6) and were similarly influenced (5.36.8), but they could be circumvented 
by intriguers (5.50.9). The friends voted unanimously (5.16.7) and the king’s 
decision followed their opinion (5.63.3). They accompanied the king (5.56.8—9; 
5.87.6; 5.101.5), surrounded and assisted him (5.12.5), and shared in his 
responsibilities (5.16.5), especially the command of his troops (5.21.1; 5.83.1). 

Among the “friends of the king” three or four levels of hierarchy can be 
distinguished: mere friends, honored friends, first friends, and finally the 
syngenés or “king’s kinsman”; but this title was also granted to vassals, and was 
no more than an honor, a distinction (1 Macc 2:18; 11:57; 15:32; SEG VIII, 
573; Philo, Flacc. 40; P.Oxy. 3022, 12), and “first friends” could be on the 
same level as the chiliarchs and machairophoroi of the royal guard. 

When the Jews cry out to Pilate, regarding Jesus, “if you release him, you 
are not a friend of Caesar (ouk ei philos tou Kaisaros), for whoever makes 
himself a king is against Caesar,” there are three possible interpretations: (1) a 
commonplace appeal to loyalty, a litotes meaning, “You would be an enemy of 
Caesar not to condemn this royal pretender”; (2) the technical meaning amicus 
Augusti; (3) but Pilate is not a dignitary or important and influential person at 
the imperial court. The final option is that this distinction is conferred upon him 
as an equestrian and governor of Judea, but with the fluidity of meaning that 
marked this official “friendship” in this period. 

The thought of incurring the emperor’s disfavor won out over Pilate’s belief 
in Jesus’ innocence (ouden heurisko aition, Luke 23:4, 14). Losing the 
emperor’s favor would mean the end of his career, or at least a compromised 
future, the ruin of his ambitions, perhaps the confiscation of his wealth, loss of 
liberty, perhaps even exile or death. Pilate gave in to the blackmail. 


MUdoTOpyoc 


philostorgos, authentically loving, tenderly devoted, beneficent 


philostorgos, S 5387; EDNT 3.428; NIDNTT 2.538-539, 542, 550; MM 671- 
672; L&N 25.41; BAGD 861; ND 2.101—103, 3.41—42 


The first characteristic of “authentic love” (Rom 12:9) is that it fills Christians 
with tender devotion to each other (verse 10; cf. F. Cumont, Studia Pontica III, 
20, 14). Thus may we translate philostorgoi, which in the Koine often replaces 
the simple form storgé, which expresses familial affection, an attachment 
sealed by nature and blood ties, uniting spouses, parents and children, brothers 
and sisters. Because this instinct or feeling is shared by animals and humans, 
Philo considers it a virtue only to the extent that it remains under the rule of 
reason; but in common usage, usage philostorgia has the more positive sense of 
the mother’s innate love, benevolence, and devotion toward her children; then 
that of a husband for his wife or a wife for her husband; of a father for his sons 
and of sons for a father. But philostorgia is also used for all links of kinship, 
even one’s attachment to guest-friends (SEG XVIII, 143, 69), or the attachment 
of slaves to their master. 

Quite often, philostorgia is identified with gratitude. Not only do writers of 
wills leave their property to those who have shown affection for them, but on 
August 29, 58, Phairas writes to his physician: “I hope that if I cannot return in 
equal measure the affection you have shown me, I may at least show some 
token of gratitude.” This extension of philostorgia to strangers shows that this 
sentiment is not limited to mere benevolence but also includes active 
beneficence, devotion, and generosity; thus Hippolytus appeals to the dioikétés 
Acusilaus: “I beseech you, in your philostorgia, concerning my sons who are 
with Soterichon ...” 

In the language of the inscriptions from the second century BC, philostorgos 
is synonymous with “benefactor.” A decree of Athens confers praise and a gold 
crown to King Attalus I as the benefactor of the city “with all goodwill and 
philostorgia.” Attalus II honors his brother Eumenes II “for virtue and goodwill 
and his philostorgia toward him” (aretés heneken kai eunoias kai philostorgias 
tés pros heauton, I.Ilium, n. 41). Attalus III writes “so that you may know how 
much philostorgia we have for him.” The merchants of Laodicea erect a statue 
in honor of Heliodorus “because of his goodwill and philostorgia toward the 
king and good deeds toward themselves” (eunoias heneken kai philostorgias tés 
eis ton basilea kai euergesias tés eis hautous, Dittenberger, Or. 247, 6). The 
city of Gythion honors the public physician Damiadas “who has in everything 
abundantly demonstrated his goodwill and philostorgia toward our city.” The 


word is also used for devotion to country and with a religious meaning as an 
epithet for the savior goddess Isis of Carene; but with the abuse of the 
expression, especially in the honorific inscriptions, it came to be purely a polite 
term and an expression of official “sympathy” (2 Macc 9:21; cf. Dittenberger, 
Or. 257, 4; TAM II, 283, 360, 443, 484, 662, 716, etc.) or of some 
undifferentiated form of attachment. 


PAVAPED, PAVAPOG 
phlyareo, to babble; phlyaros, babbler 


phluareo, S 5396; EDNT 3.429; MM 673; L&N 33.374; BAGD 862 | phluaros, 
S 5397; EDNT 3.429; L&N 33.375; BAGD 862 


A phlyaros is a babbler who talks at random; ph/yared means “spout nonsense.” 
Thus St. Paul is making a humorous attack on the sin of speech committed by 
certain idle women who make endless visits “just to chat” and make empty talk 
(1 Tim 5:13). Phlyaros can mean childish babbling, speech that makes no sense 
(P.Cair.Zen. 59300, 7; PSI 434, 7, 9), foolishness, silliness. 

These terms seem to have been used in polemic to denounce the inaneness 
of an argument or an accusation, and it is in this highly pejorative sense that 
Diotrephes “is spreading silly and malicious talk about us.” 


Mpovticwa 
phrontizo, to think or meditate about, worry about, attend to, take care of 


phrontizo, S 5431; EDNT 3.440; MM 676; L&N 30.20; BDF §155(7); BAGD 
866-867 


Those who have placed their trust in God must apply themelves to excelling in 
good works (hina phrontizosin kalon ergon proistasthai). It is difficult to 
translate this present subjunctive. The verb phrontizo, which in the Koine 
sometimes takes an accusative complement, takes in both the intention and the 
execution. It means first of all to think on something, to meditate on it, dream 
about it (PSI 1265, 3: phrontizontes kai pronoian poioumenoi), with 
connotations of concern and even of fear or anxiety; then “worry about, attend 
to, take care of,” notably with regard to public affairs. The word is used for 
taking things to heart (Ep. Arist. 124) and actively looking after them (Sir 35:1; 


41:12) out of an awareness of one’s responsibility to carry through; this is 
clearly the sense in Titus 3:8. 

This is why this verb is used so often in the papyri in official and private 
letters, especially the aorist imperative phrontison. In AD 68, the prefect 
Tiberius Julius Alexander tells those under his jurisdiction, “I have sought 
means to help you”; the publication of the edict vouches for the governor’s 
concern for those under his jurisdiction. The private individuals among them 
are as urgent as the high officials: “Do not fail to see to it.” Quick action is 
required: phrontison eutheds (P.Ryl. 78, 26). The recipient’s attention is 
required (P.Mert. 63, 14; in AD 5), he is urged to show solicitude and diligence 
or be reproached for negligence (“I am amazed that you did not take care ...” — 
thaumazo pos ouk ephrontisas tés méchanés tés Talei, P.Mil.Vogl. 256, 3). It is 
often a matter of supplying what is lacking, finishing what remains to be done, 
hence seeing that something is completely carried out. No trouble is spared 
(ephrontisa ou metrios, SB 4323, 2), especially when “the law of nature teaches 
us to take care” of a good father (P.Ryl. 624, 16), to watch over one’s children’s 
health (P.Rein. 109, 3; PSI 973, 4, 11), to be of service to family and friends 
(PSI 1246, 1-3; SB 9106, 5; 9395, 12: “take care ... as dear brothers,” 
Phrontisatai ... hos adelphoi gnésioi), and to fulfill religious obligations: 
“taking care that all that was customarily done for the gods should be carried 
out properly” (Rosetta Stone, SB 8299, 18); “taking much more care than his 
predecessors with respect to the sacred animals” (ibid., line 31); and in AD 98: 
“He took care of the temple and the well and the rest of the works” (ephrontise 
tou hierou kai tou phrétos kai ton loipon ergon, SB 8331, 21). It is in this 
context that the exhortation to effective mutual concern in Titus 3:8 occurs. 


QOS, PWOTNP, PHOMOPOS, PWTELVAG, OWTICW, PWTLOLOG 

phos, light; phosteér, light-giver, luminary; phosphoros, morning star, dawn; 
photeinos, luminous; photizo, to shine, give light, illuminate, enlighten, 
baptize; photismos, lighting, illumination, baptism 

—see also PWOMOPOG 


phos, S 5457; TDNT 9.310-358; EDNT 3.447-448; NIDNTT 2.490, 493, 496; 
MM 680; L&N 2.5, 6.102, 11.14, 14.36, 28.64; BDF §126(1b); BAGD 871- 
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The first attestations of “light” (phaos, which contracts to phds) — and this 
remains constant — place it in relation with its source, the sun: “When the 
brilliant light (lampron phaos) of the sun had set” (Homer, I/. 1.605); “the sun, 
whose light is the most penetrating to see” (oxytaton phaos); “Hail, fatherland; 
hail, light of the sun” (Aeschylus, Ag. 508); “the night will always hide the light 
of the sun under its cloak of stars” (Aeschylus, PV 23). Associated with the sun 
are the heavenly bodies that are luminous: “the light of the heavenly bodies 
enables us to see as clearly as possible and provides that visible objects are 
seen.” The light of the moon is always a disputed topic. According to Plato, the 
heir of Thales, “the moon receives its light from the sun.” For Epicurus, “it can 
be supposed that the moon derives its light from itself, but it can also be 
supposed that it gets it from the sun” (Epicurus, Epist. 2.94). Cleomedes (2.101, 
104) thinks that the two causes may operate simultaneously. In any event, “no 
object is visible without light, but every color that is in each object is visible in 
the light.” 

Phaos is used especially for daylight. To express a being’s entry into life, 
the Greeks say that he has been brought to day, that he appears in the light. “To 
see the light” (horan phaos) is synonymous with “to live”; “to leave the light” 
(leipein phaos) is to die: “I will not much longer see the brilliant light of the 
sun”; “Never will you be able to harm either me or anyone who sees the light” 
(Sophocles, OT 374; cf. 1229); “Ajax no longer sees the light” = he is dead 
(Phil. 415); the wife of Admetus “consented to die for him and to see the light 
no longer.” 

Of course, light can have earthly sources: people, lamps, torches, especially 
fire. We must emphasize — because knowing this is indispensable for the 
understanding of Matt 6:23; Luke 11:34—35 — that beginning with Euclid, 
treatises on optical geometry do not represent vision as involving the reflection 
of light from the the things we see onto our retinas but rather attribute an active 
role to the eye. Vision is a movement of the eye toward things; the eye emits 
rays that are propagated along a straight line, a sort of invisible fire. This is why 
Homer could call the eyes “beautiful lights” (phaea kala, Od. 16.15; cf. II. 
16.645), Plato could state that “the eye is the most sunlike of all the sense 
organs” (Resp. 6.508 b), and Empedocles could compare the eyes to lanterns 
with linen linings (frag. 84, 3; Diels 7). To speak of disturbed vision, 
Philostratus writes of “the light in the eyes” (to en ophthalmois phos, Gym. 14), 


and for the blinding of the Cyclops, Euripides writes, “Say who must be first to 
take the fiery stake and burn out the light of the Cyclops.” 

We might say that, for a Greek, light is the most excellent of all realities; 
the attributes given it are suggestive: holy (phaos hieron, Hesiod, Op. 339; 
P.Warr. 21, 30 and 34; Pap.Graec.Mag. I, 4, 978), pure (hagnon, Sophocles, 
El. 86; katharon, Pindar, Pyth. 9.90; Aratus, Phaen. 1013), sweet, joyous, most 
beloved (philtaton; Sophocles, El. 1224, 1354; BGU 597), heavenly or divine. 
Its benefits are evoked by figurative meanings. Light is a symbol of strength, 
protection, happiness, glory, salvation in the common sense of that term: Ajax 
bests a Trojan battalion and “made salvation shine on his friends” (phods 
ethéken, II. 6.6); “continue to strike so, and you shall become a light (of 
salvation) for the Danaans and for your father.” The victors’ procession at the 
Olympic games is “the most enduring light of honor that the exploits of the 
mighty receive” (Pindar, Ol. 4.10); “victory, light of life and reward for 
exploits” (10.23); “the light of glory has shined for you.” 

Given that light shines and makes perceptible what was unknown or 
indiscernible in the darkness, it is understood metaphorically for knowledge. 
“He must explain in plain light what he means” (Sophocles, Phil. 581); “to 
bring to light” (Plato, Phdr. 261 e; Leg. 4.724 a; 7.788 c; phos opposed to 
skotos). Aristotle: “What sight is to the body, mind is to the soul” (Ads gar en 
somati opsis, en psyché nous, Eth. Nic. 1.4.1096.). Knowledge is an 
illumination of the mind, a progression from darkness to light (Plutarch, De 
audiendo 17; Cons. ux. 8); hence the introduction of phos into the philosophical 
vocabulary. 

But since in Homer light characterizes the world of the gods, phos comes to 
mean a divine manifestation and to take a dominant place in worship. Thus the 
sun is adored, notably at dawn; Isis, for example, is associated with the rising 
sun, which spreads light. Because light chases demons away, it plays a role in 
the cult of the dead and also in the mysteries, like those of Eleusis, because 
healing is attributed to a flood of light, a divine epiphany. Here again, phos and 
z0é (life) are inseparable. 

In the OT, phos (Hebrew ‘6r) is used with the same subjects and meanings, 
but this is no longer poetry. Light becomes a fundamental religious reality; by 
virtue of its symbolism, it will direct human moral life; with the prophets and 
psalmists, it plays a dominant role in the religion of Israel. It would be difficult 
to exaggerate the importance of the first page of revelation, which opens with 
the creation of light: “There was darkness upon the face of the Abyss.... 
Elohim said, ‘Let there be light,’ and there was light. Elohim saw that the light 
was good, and Elohim separated the light from the darkness. Elohim called the 
light day and he called the darkness night.” Thus, from the beginning, the true 


God presents himself as creator of the light that dominates (Hebrew memSelet) 
and pierces the darkness (2 Cor 4:6), so that one speaks not only of the “light of 
heaven” but of the “light of God.” With the plagues of Egypt, we know that 
God retains his mastery and disposes light and darkness as he sees fit. 

Furthermore, the light belongs to God: “light dwells with him” (Dan 2:22), 
and the expression “the light of his face” occurs (Ps 4:6; 89:15), probably to 
express his helpful kindness. But if God is “clothed with honor and majesty, 
cloaked with light as with a garment” (Ps 104:2; Hab 3:4), his transcendency 
and holiness are in view; light evokes the impalpable and the spiritual. This is 
suggested by the immaterial wisdom that is “a reflection of the eternal light 
(photos aidiou), spotless mirror of God’s activity” (Wis 7:26ff.). God who is 
light is still asked to send and give his light. It is through light that humans and 
God communicate and are united; they become like him to the extent that they 
are luminous. Jesus will use the expression “son of light” (Luke 16:8; John 
12:36; cf. 4:23-24),. 

In addition, Isaiah multiplies promises of light, exhorts Israel to “walk in 
the light of Yahweh” (2:5; cf. Bar 4:2), and prophesies that the Messiah will be 
the light that will save the world: “I have destined you to be the covenant of the 
people, to be the light of the nations, to open the blind eyes....” In the view of 
the faithful person, security is walking to God’s light, that is, in conformity 
with his will: “Your word is a lamp to my feet, a light upon my path” (Ps 
119:105); “the light of the Lord is the path that the wise person follows.” So 
this light is a religious and moral knowledge (Hos 10:12 — phos gndseos; 
Hebrew nir). “Wisdom makes instruction shine forth like light” (Sir 24:27). 
These meanings are expressed also by the relatively rare verb photizd, which is 
sometimes transitive, indicating that a source of light illuminates an object, 
sometimes intransitive, “to shine,” that is, to emit light. Thus, in the Lxx, “a 
person’s wisdom makes his face shine”; but in Judg 13:8, 23, this verb means to 
illuminate intellectually, to instruct, that is, to make to known the truth, to bring 
to light what is hidden. It is repeated that “God lightens our eyes” (2 Esdr 9:8; 
Ps 13:3; 19:9; Sir 34:17; Bar 1:12); “the Lord is a light to me” (Mic 7:8); “you 
light my lamp, O Yahweh; my God illumines my darkness” (Ps 18:28); “the 
unfolding of your words gives light, giving understanding to the simple.” 

Philo, fed on Scripture, is a lover of the light. He is the one who created the 
definition, “God is light” (ho theos phos esti). He understands the creation of 
light — on “day one” (Gen 1:3—5), before the sun — to mean incorporeal and 
intelligible light, the model of all the luminous stars, surpassing visible light in 
luminosity and brilliance (Creation 29-31). Since God is the spiritual sun who 
lightens the soul (Virtues 164), the Therapeutai ask at daybreak “that the 
heavenly light fill their souls” (Contemp. Life 27). No one insisted more than 


Philo on this “incorporeal light” (Conf. Tongues 61; Dreams 1.113), “sacred 
light” (Spec. Laws 1.288), “divine light” (Migr. Abr. 39; Heir 264; Dreams 
2.74), designated also as “light of the soul” (Alleg. Interp. 3.167; Worse Attacks 
Better 117) or “light of thought” (Unchang. God 3), “light of the spirit” (Spec. 
Laws 1.288), which is nothing other than “the light of truth” (Unchang. God 96; 
Alleg. Interp. 3.45; Decalogue 138; Joseph 68: phos hé alétheia) or wisdom. As 
much as ignorance destroys the faculties of seeing and hearing, keeping the 
light from penetrating it to show it what is (Drunkenness 157), so much does 
“the heavy reason of the divine lights” (ton metarsion kai enkymona theion 
photon logon, Alleg. Interp. 3.104; Abraham 119) send its own light and 
perceive everything (Post. Cain 57; Worse Attacks Better 128). St. Paul 
specifies, “the spiritual person judges all things.” 

In the Gospels, the word “light,” used almost always in a religious sense, 
cannot be understood except in terms of the OT; but it is applied to Christ and 
his disciples in such a way that Christianity may be defined as a religion of the 
light. In the first place, Jesus realizes the promises of light. When Simeon 
identifies Jesus with the “light to lighten the nations” (phos eis apokalypsin 
ethnon, Luke 2:32), he is referring to Isa 49:6; it is his understanding that the 
son of Mary brings truth, goodness, happiness. Since he comes as illuminator, 
he will publish, manifest, make known God and God’s will. This publishing 
and this brightness were perceived by the Galileans: “The people who were 
sitting in darkness have seen a great light (pds mega), and upon those who 
were sitting in the region of the shadow of death a light has arisen” (Matt 4:16) 
—a quotation of the messianic prophecy of Isa 9:1, which identifies the light 
with the person of Jesus: phos aneteilen autois. Still more decisive is the 
transfiguration, when the face of Jesus shone like the sun and his garments 
“became white (resplendent, brilliant) like the light” (/Jeuka hos to phos, Matt 
17:2). It is the divinity of Jesus, his glory, that reflects on his body and attests 
his divine sonship (2 Pet 1:17). 

St. John is even more insistent, especially in the prologue to his Gospel, and 
will have it understood that phos applied to Christ is to be taken in its literal 
sense, not with a metaphorical meaning: “the life was the light of men” (John 
1:4). Ps 35:10 and Bar 3:14 had already linked life and light. In effect, with 
regard to spiritual beings, life is light. This has to do with the pre-incarnate 
Logos, but at a stage later than the creation, since there are human beings. 
Divine help is indispensable for knowledge. John 1:5 specifies, “The light (of 
the Logos) shone in the darkness, and the darkness did not comprehend it.” 
Shining in obscurity, the light illuminates the path and guides humans, who 
may advance; but the darkness did not “seize” it, did not appropriate it and did 
not understand it intellectually. There is an allusion to the creation of the light, 


which dissipated the darkness of the primeval chaos, but this illumination is 
continuously renewed in the spiritual world. This can mean — but does not 
necessarily mean — the illumination by the gospel (the verb phainei is a durative 
present, cf. 1 John 2:8). In opposition is evoked the historic attitude of humans 
when the light of Christ shone among the Jews: darkness, an abstract term, 
almost synonymous with hostility (John 12:35, 46), as pejorative as at Qumran, 
posing a radical antithesis to the divine world. John 1:9 resumes more clearly: 
“The true light, which lightens every human being, was coming into the world.” 
The present participle erchomenon, predicate to the verb én, is determinative 
with regard to time: the incarnate Logos was arriving, coming, advancing, on 
his way. This is an absolute and perfect spiritual light (as opposed to sensible 
light), intended for every human (Isa 42:6), and thus destined to light the whole 
universe. To put it clearly, this is the Revealer of God par excellence, as the 
conclusion of the prologue (John 1:18) expressly says. These are not gratuitous 
words of the evangelist, but the ipsissima verba of the Lord. No human being 
could have claimed such a prerogative. 

To be light is to illuminate, to radiate, and there are degrees of illumination. 
There are lights that are lighted before they in turn begin to give light. This is 
the case with Jesus’ disciples: “You are the light of the world (for the world, 
hymeis este to phos tou kosmou). Let your light so shine before men that they 
may see your good works and glorify the Father who is in heaven.” As lamps, 
the disciples, following their master, must shed light, that is, they must reveal 
God to people; this is what they will do as disciples by manifesting through 
their lives and their works the will of God, to whom they subject themselves, 
thus glorifying God. 

All human attitudes toward Jesus are defined as an encounter between two 
lights. Christ and his revelation are like a brilliant sun that illuminates, but the 
eye of the soul — which emits rays (cf. above) — must be in good condition to 
receive the light. So the whole problem is to guarantee the quality of the organ 
of sight, to have good eyes for discerning God in Jesus: “The light of your body 
is the eye. When your eye is simple, your whole body is lighted; but if it is bad, 
your body also is dark. See then that the light that is in you (to phos to en soi) is 
not darkness. If then your whole body is lighted ... how much will it be wholly 
lighted when the lamp, by its brightness, illuminates you.” The precondition for 
receiving the divine light is thus a heart that is well disposed, purified, and 
rightly oriented; it is ready to meet what it is looking for and with which it will 
couple. Is knowledge not an assimilation of something new from outside? 

In addition, in his last appeal to the chosen people, the Lord exhorts them to 
flee their darkness: “The Light is with you a little longer. Walk while you have 
the light, lest the darkness overtake you; for the one who walks in darkness 


does not know where he is going. While you have the light, believe in the light, 
so as to be sons of light (Auioi phdtos).” The process of judgment for each one 
is this: “The light came into the world, and people preferred darkness to the 
light, because their works were evil. For whoever does evil hates the light and 
does not come to the light, lest his works be known for what they are. But the 
one who does the truth comes to the light, so that his works are manifested as 
done in God” (John 3:19—21). The root of clear unbelief in Jesus is a refusal of 
his light, a preference for darkness, by virtue of a moral inclination (wealth, 
luxury, ambition, vainglory). After the fashion of criminals, who choose the 
night for carrying out their misdeeds so as to remain unknown, those who do 
evil dread the light, which will unveil their guilt and condemn them. They 
deliberately choose darkness. On the other hand, the one who practices the 
truth, that is, who remains faithful (Gen 47:29; Neh 9:33; Isa 26:10) and does 
what is good, comes to the light that he loves, hence to Christ, who is light: 
“whoever proceeds from the truth hears my voice” (John 18:37). Thus the love 
of moral good predisposes one to faith, especially since good works cannot be 
accomplished without God’s help (Isa 26:12; Phil 2:13). We may conclude: 
salvation is realized through faithfulness to the light; perdition results from the 
refusal to love the truth (2 Thess 2:10). 

The other writings of the NT attest that the theme of light was not only 
commonly evoked in catechesis but was also a major chapter in the first 
Christian theology. This theology is based especially on the OT and constantly 
contrasts light and darkness, after the fashion of the Qumran sect, but it also 
wishes to make clear over against paganism that God is pure spirit. 
Furthermore, St. John, who warns, “Keep yourselves from idols” (1 John 5:21), 
is the same one who states, “This is the message that we have heard from him 
(Jesus Christ) and that we announce to you, namely, that God is light and in 
him there is no darkness at all.” St. James had already designated God as 
“Father of lights,” knowing that the concept was current among his readers; but 
it was St. Paul who in the twilight of his life would give the most fully worked 
out idea, for the benefit of the converted pagans of Ephesus: God, “the only 
possessor of immortality, dwelling in inaccessible light which no human has 
ever seen or can see. To him be honor and eternal power. Amen.” It is a 
fundamental article of the faith of Israel that no mortal can see God, who is 
inaccessible because he belongs to another world (Ps 104:2; Job 37:21—24; 
Ezek 1:28; Dan 2:22). An eternal being whom death cannot touch, he is located 
in light in order to express first of all his spirituality (God is spirit, John 4:24); 
then his transcendence, or better, his divinity; and finally his glory, blessedness, 
power — and immortality. 


Like Simeon (Luke 2:32), who cites Isa 49:6, St. Paul recalls that Christ 
was to “announce the light to the people” (Acts 26:23). But it is as “first in the 
resurrection of the dead” that he is the author of this illumination, which is not 
limited to Israel but extends to the Gentiles. In order to do this, he raises up his 
apostle, Paul, who conceives his ministry as the spreading of the light, as 
victory over darkness. The salvation of each soul lies in accepting him by faith. 
In an admirable but difficult text, Paul refers this spiritual re-creation to the first 
creation of light. The gospel is light to the highest degree, the lightning-flash of 
God’s glory: “The God who said, ‘Let light shine in the midst of darkness,’ is 
the one who has shined in our hearts to shed light by the knowledge of the glory 
of God [shining] on the face of Christ.” It is not the preacher, his person or 
ideas, that sheds light, but God. The same God who at the beginning brought 
forth light out of darkness and whose reflection shone in an external way on the 
face of Moses is also the one who has shone in a spiritual way in the soul, or 
better, “in the heart” of Paul — that is, in the most intimate and invisible way (cf. 
Gal 1:16 — he revealed his Son in me). Hence this illumination is for the 
purpose of shining out, so that the apostle may be able to radiate around 
himself: pros phdtismon. The interior light is so fulsome that it diffuses a 
knowledge, that of “the glory of God” which shines on the face of Christ. This 
is the gospel. The Pauline apostolate is the diffusion of this light. 

In his first epistle, after the fashion of Jesus (Luke 16:8), St. Paul 
characterizes believers as “sons of the light and of the day.” According to what 
precedes, we should read literally, “begotten by God, who is light,” but also 
thus: You are henceforth luminous, and this is the basis for a whole spirituality, 
because operatio sequitur esse, doing follows being; since the baptized 
participate in the nature of God and are illuminated by the gospel, they must 
conduct themselves as beings who are victorious over the darkness; that is, they 
must produce the fruits of all the virtues; their divine nature must be manifest in 
the eyes of all, so that all will be drawn in and pulled along by this dazzling 
wake; this is their constant theme of thankfulness to God: “Formerly you were 
darkness (ignorant and sinful), but now you are light in the Lord. Conduct 
yourselves, then, as children of light (as luminous creatures), because the fruit 
of this light consists in all goodness, righteousness, and truth.” Given the 
realism and the holiness of this begetting by the light, we can see that it is 
forbidden for Christians to make compacts with paganism and its mores; on the 
religious level, no syncretism is possible. There is a radical incompatibility 
between phos and skotos (darkness): “Do not be unequally yoked with 
unbelievers! What participation (metoché) is there between righteousness and 
iniquity, or what is there in common (koindnia) between light and darkness? 
What accord (sumphonésis) is there between Christ and Belial?” St. Peter and 


St. John remind the disciples that they were “called from darkness to the 
admirable (or marvelous, thaumastos) light of God” (1 Pet 2:9), and that in 
living according to this light, according to revealed truth and holiness, they are 
in communion with one another (1 John 1:7). To be baptized is to be in the 
light; to abide in the light is to be faithful to the precept of brotherly love, which 
sums up the whole of gospel ethics. Hence: “The true light is already shining. 
The one who says that he is in the light (en t6 photi einai) and hates his brother 
is still in darkness. The one who loves his brother abides in the light (en to photi 
menei) and there is no scandal in him”; he shows himself to be an authentic 
child of God, who is light and love; nothing will make him stumble, because 
“whoever abides in him does not sin” (1 John 3:6), does not make a compact 
with the darkness. 

The last book of the Bible evokes the conquests of the gospel, the 
universality of the redeemed, who are illuminated by revelation and are on a 
pilgrimage to the celestial city. Finally — this is the last prophecy — the servants 
of God will see his face: “There will be no more night, and they will not need 
the light of a torch or the light of the sun, because the Lord God will shed his 
light on them, and they will reign forever and ever.” No philosophy or theology 
of light has achieved such richness, such homogeneity, or such splendor. It is 
Christianity that has given phos its eternal title of nobility. 

Photizein. — All the NT occurrences of this word are religious. The subject is 
always God, Christ, an angel (Rev 18:1), or St. Paul: “It has been given to me 
to bring to light the dispensation of the mystery” (Eph 3:9). Two texts have 
considerable importance. The first concerns the realization of salvation that 
“has been manifested (phanerdtheisan) now by the appearing (dia tés 
epiphaneias) of our Savior Christ Jesus ... bringing to light (phdtisantos) life 
and incorruptibility through the gospel” (2 Tim 1:10). Resurrected and 
luminous, Christ rising from the tomb makes life and incorruptibility shine 
forth from his person before communicating them to others. This luminescence 
is precisely that of religious epiphanies; an epiphaneia is the glittering 
apparition of a divinity who showers favors. The second text is Heb 6:4, “those 
who have once been illumined and tasted the heavenly gift”; the aorist passive 
participle (tous photisthentas) designates the baptized, as the Peshitta 
understood in substituting “those who have gone down for baptism.” Faith and 
baptism are, in effect, an introduction of light into the world; believers are 
illumined by God and conceming God; having received the knowledge of the 
truth, they were snatched from the satanic realm of darkness. In Rev 21:23, “the 
glory of God” illumines the heavenly Jerusalem and its inhabitants (22:5). 

Phostér. — Literally, this noun designates “what gives light,” hence a light- 
bearer, a luminary, “what illumines.” In the Lxx (representing the Hebrew 


maor) it applies exclusively to the sun and the moon, the luminaries of heaven 
(Gen 1:14, 16; Wis 13:2; Sir 43:7). So when St. Paul declares to the 
Philippians, “You appear as luminaries in the world” (phainesthe hos phdstéres 
en kosmo, Phil 2:15), we may understand him to mean, “You shine like torches 
in the world,” after the fashion of the stars that light the night, or, without 
reference to the heavenly world, “You shine like hearths of light” as witnesses 
to the gospel, whose light shines in the darkness of an evil world. This meaning 
would be preferable, since the “children of God” named here are not themselves 
light but are bearers of the divine light. In any event, their calling is to 
illuminate the ignorant and the errant. But the apostle would seem to be 
inspired by Dan 12:3 — “Those who are wise will shine like the splendor of the 
firmament (phanousin hds phostéres tou ouranou), and those who have turned 
many to righteousness, like the stars (A0sei ta astra tou ouranou) forever and 
ever.” If this is the case, phdstér (Hebrew zohar) means luminous brilliance. 
This is the certain meaning in Rev 21:11, where the heavenly Jerusalem has in 
itself the glory of God: “Its brilliance (ho phdstér autés) is like a very precious 
stone, like a stone of crystalline jasper.” This luminosity, which is an effect of 
the divine presence, would be “his testimony, his teaching, his sacraments, the 
virtues of his saints” (E. B. Allo). 

Phosphoros. — 2 Pet 1:19 commands Christians to cling to the “prophetic 
word,” which is “like a shining lamp (6s lychno phainonti) in a dark place 
until day breaks and dawn arises in your hearts.” The Messiah was expected as 
a light (Isa 60:1—3; cf. 1 John 2:8); his first coming could then be considered 
like a dawn whose brightness only increases until his glorious return. Already 
this parousia radiates in hearts and makes them live in hope, thanks to the 
prophets who provide certitude concerning it. 

The use of the biblical hapax phdosphoros can be justified in two ways. If the 
term usually designates the morning star, here it is used metaphorically, a usage 
well attested in the papyri and especially in Philo: “The intelligible rays come 
from God the light-bearer” (tou phosphorou theou, Drunkenness 44); “those 
who show themselves obedient to the oracles will live continuously in a light 
without shadow, bearing these laws in their souls, like so many stars that 
illumine it” (asteras phosphorountas). Moreover, phosphoros was an epithet of 
numerous divinities. Ina hymn from the first-second century, a greeting to all 
the gods: phdésphore chaire megiste. It is especially the goddesses Artemis and 
Hecate that are honored with this title; so also the planet Venus, which precedes 
the sun: “the Torch of the day, the dawn ... chasing the stars” (Euripides, Ion 
1157; cf. IA 20; Hel. 569); “rise ... the luminous star has come” (phdsphoros 
astér). 2 Pet thus uses phdsphoros to specify the heavenly and divine nature of 
the light that illuminates the whole Christian life. 


Photismos. — This abstract noun, derived from photizd, means “lighting, 
illumination” and is an astronomical technical term for the radiance of the 
moon, the reflection of the sun’s light by the moon. Astronomy asks about the 
waxing and waning of the light of the moon (peri photismon selénés) and seeks 
its origin. This privileged meaning appears in the Lxx, where out of six 
occurrences of photismos three have to do with the night (Job 3:9; Ps 78:14; 
139:11; cf. Aratus, Phaen. 470ff., 775ff., 791). The other three apply to God: 
“The Lord is my light and my Savior” (Kyrios photismos mou kai sotér mou, Ps 
27:1; 44:3; 90:8); but it is still a question of a luminosity that is received, 
refracted. Thus do we understand the splendor of the preaching of the gospel in 
2 Cor 4:4, 6: ton photismon tou euangeliou ... pros photismon tés gnoseds. The 
apostle is a light-bearer, because the content of the gospel is Christ glorified, 
and the preacher causes this doxa (glory) to radiate, or propagates the 
“knowledge of the glory of God [which] shines out on the face of Christ.” Here 
again, this brightness is a reflection: just as the light of the sun is reflected by 
the moon, and the glory of God by the face of Moses, so also does the divine 
doxa shine out upon the glorified Christ, and the apostle makes it shine in the 
ears of his hearers (cf. 2 Pet 1:16). 

Since the baptized are photisthentes (Heb 6:4; 10:32; cf. the variant 
readings ebaptisen/ephotisen in the Acts Thom. 25), St. Justin calls baptism 
photismos (1 Apol. 61.12; 65.1; Dial. 122.5), and Clement of Alexandria calls it 
photisma. 


PMGPOPOS 
phosphoros, giving light; morning star 
— see also PHc, PWOTHP, PWOMOPOG, PATELVOG, POTICA, PWTLIOLG 


phosphoros, S 5459; TDNT 9.310—358; EDNT 3.449; NIDNTT 2.490, 493, 495; 
MM 680; L&N 1.32; BAGD 872 


2 Pet 1:19 compares the prophetic word to a lamp shining in a dark place, in the 
light of which Christians must walk “until the morning star rises in your 
hearts.” The adjective, derived from phos-pherod, refers to sources of light, that 
which gives or brings light, especially the stars, but also torches and lamps. 
Hence its application to the “light-bringing priestess of Queen Cleopatra” and 
especially to light-bearing divinities, namely Hecate, the moon-goddess, and 
Artemis. Philo uses this epithet for the true God (“the intelligible rays emanate 
from God the light-bearer”) and for the shining constellations (Creation 29, 53; 
Flacc. 184; Dreams 1.214; Moses 1.120; 2.102). 


The substantive phosphoros ordinarily refers to the morning star (cf. Rev 
2:28; 22:16 — astér proinos), since this star brings or heralds the light of day 
and is synonymous with dawn, Eos. Some have seen in 2 Pet 1:19 an allusion to 
Cant 2:17. Origen finds there a figurative reference to the Messiah. But given 
the eschatological connotations at 2 Pet 1:19, we must take into account the 
symbolism of phdsphoros in figurative representations, where sculptors 
represent it before the chariot of the sun. It shows the charioteer the way to go; 
it guides westward the funeral wagon or the eagle that bears away the soul. 
Phosphorus guides the deceased on the heavenward way. Thus the Messiah was 
awaited as a light (Isa 40:1—3; 1 John 2:8), and his first coming could be 
considered a dawning; but his brightness can only grow until his glorious 
return. His Parousia — made certain by the prophecies — already shines out in 
hearts and makes them live in hope: “He has a great day for us.... Let our faces 
shine with his light” (Odes Sol. 41.4, 6). 


x ch 


YOAETOSG 
chalepos, dangerous, formidable, injurious, harsh, difficult, hard, 
regrettable 


chalepos, S 5467; EDNT 3.452—453; NIDNTT 1.419-420; MM 682; L&N 20.2, 
22.29; BAGD 874 


The Gadarene demoniacs were “so dangerous (chalepoi lian) that no one could 
pass by on the road” (Matt 8:28). In classical Greek, this adjective is applied 
much more often to things than to persons, whereas in the Koine it is used 
indifferently of both. Here it has the same meaning as in Isa 18:2, “a formidable 
nation” (Hebrew niphal of yaré’); Ep. Arist. 289: certain men who obtained 
authority “ended up becoming more injurious than the godless tyrants”; in 6 BC, 
Augustus writes to the Cnidians: “It seemed to me that you were very harsh 
toward the accused persons and that to the contrary you hated the crime” 
(autois edoxate chalepoi gegonenai kai pros ta enantia misoponéroi, 
Dittenberger, Syl. 780, 30); “you shall serve fearsome mistresses” (Philo, 
Cherub. 71); King Alcetas was too hard on the people (Diodorus Siculus 
19.89.3); Ochos had a disagreeable character (17.5.3); Alexander showed 
irritation (17.40.3); the king was greatly troubled (17.101.6; 17.110.8); 
Cleopatra was dangerous for everyone (chalepén eis hapantas, Josephus, Ant. 
15.98); “people of a very difficult and jealous disposition” (Plutarch, T. Sim. 
12); “Terentia, having a difficult disposition” (Cic. 29.4; cf. oude chalepainon = 
without rancor); the king is hard on his friends (Dem. 25.1); Demetrius “was 
rude and disagreeable to those who came to him” seeking an audience (Demetr. 
42.1; cf. Ant. 89.[2] 1); “terrible enemies” (Ant. 40.4); “fierce dogs” (De tranq. 
anim. 1); the father and mother of the young wild boar were formidable 
(Xenophon, Cyn. 10.23). Cf. a litigant who becomes indignant (P.Phil. 2, 7, 
chalepénas). 

When applied to things, chalepos can mean simply “difficult, hard,” but 
sometimes it also takes on the nuance of “regrettable” (2 Macc 4:4), “grievous” 
(Wis 3:19), “severe” (Plutarch, De sera 4), and “cruel” (Wis 19:13; 4 Macc 
7:2—4). It is used fairly often for dangerous circumstances, which is precisely 
the case in 2 Tim 3:1, which announces the onset of the last days: there will be 
kairoi chalepoi, dangerous or perilous times for the faith and the existence of 


the church, harmful for Christians, with a nuance of violence and 
aggressiveness that befits calamities. 


YOAKEDG 
chalkeus, smith, artisan in copper, bronze, or iron; silversmith 


chalkeus, S 5471; EDNT 3.453; NIDNTT 2.96; MM 683; L&N 2.55; BAGD 
874 


2 Tim 4:14 — Alexandros ho chalkeus. This substantive, common in Mycenian 
and attested in the oldest Greek texts, is used in all periods. Originally, a 
chalkeus was one who worked copper, bronze, or iron, hence an artisan in 
metal, a metallurgist, like the smith at Istrus who offered this dedication to 
Athena: “I Tatarion the chalkeus offered this gift to Athena.” In the Hellenistic 
period, specific names were used: chalkeotechnés (Quintus of Smyrna, 
Posthomerica 2.440), sidérochalkeus (P.Oxy. 84, 3), orichalkeus = a worker in 
brass (P.Paris 20, 33), etc. Since jewelry was made from copper, and chalkos 
(copper) is frequently associated with chrysos (silver), the chalkeus can also be 
a silversmith; but in the imperial period, a silversmith was called a chrysochon 
or argyropoios (Anth. Pal. 14.50), and the smith proper was a chalkeus or a 
chalkotypos (Plutarch, Per. 12.6; PSI 871, 3; SB 8620 g 3; 8635, 2; I.Bulg. 
1922, 1) or a chalkourgos. 

The smith’s trade was widespread in the countryside, judging from the 
attestations in the papyri, and we can imagine that the chalkeus was 
indispensable for shoeing horses and repairing harnesses, but little information 
is available on smiths and their lives. They worked in a tool room (P.Cair.Zen. 
90, 1), in a temple (P.Hib. 213, 6), in stables (P.Oxy. 2480, 28), on a boat (ibid., 
line 24), on irrigating machines (1913, 19: chalkei ergazomeno eis tas 
méchanas). They could own a house (P.Mich. 257, 4; AD 30), pay taxes (P.Tebt. 
103, 33; first century BC), owe four thousand drachmas for a copper purchase 
(P.Tebt. 890, 27, 223; second century BC), build a proskynéma (SB 4391, 8604, 
2; cf. 8634, 1). In the third century, Aurelius Epimachus, a smith from the town 
of Caminoi, aged and infirm, but still having apprentices, offers his services and 
asks to complete projects with the iron that has been supplied to him (P.Rein. 
113, 4). But in AD 44, a complainant accuses Hippocration, smith at a place 
called Pammenus, of not having paid back two doors and forty drachmas of 
silver (P.Fouad 27, 5). 


Kapa. 


chara, joy 


chara, S 5479; TDNT 9.359-372; EDNT 3.454—455; NIDNTT 2.356—359; MM 
683; L&N 25.123, 25.124; BAGD 875-876 


The distinguishing characteristic of the Judeo-Christian religion is joy. The 
proclamation of salvation is one of great joy (charan megalén, Luke 2:10-11), 
which contrasts with the pessimism and despair of first-century paganism. This 
explains why a large proportion of the occurrences of chara in the papyri are of 
Christian origin, why pagan occurrences of the word are so rare, and especially 
why pagan joy is never that of the soul. Rather, it is the pleasure felt by a 
traveler returning to his homeland, fervor in spreading false news, rejoicing at a 
welcome (P.Jand. 13, 18), especially at the good Nile floods, or popular 
jubilation (P.Fay. 20, 1; BGU 1141, 3; 1768, 7; P.Ant. 202 a 14); hence there is 
no religious parallel to the NT. 


XOPIG 
charis, grace, beauty, charm, favor, goodwill, free benevolence, gift, 
benefit, gratitude 


charis, S 5485; TDNT 9.372-402; EDNT 3.457-460; NIDNTT 2.115-124; MM 
684-685; L&N 25.89, 33.350, 57.103, 88.66; BDF §§47(3), 128(5), 128(6), 
160, 216(1), 258(2), 456(4), 473(1); BAGD 877-878 


The religious meaning of NT “grace” is original, but the secular word charis 
was suited for taking on a theological meaning, and its nuances made sense to 
new converts. 

I. — Grace in the sense of beauty. Charis is the quality of that which is 
attractive and gives joy. It is the charm of language (Plutarch, Aem. 2.2), of a 
masterpiece (Tim. 35.4), of a conversation, of a garden (Anth. Pal. 9.666), of a 
bath (ibid. 9.609 bis, 621, 623, 624, 814); and especially personal charm, 
beauty and friendliness; the charm of a child (Luke 2:52; Josephus, Ant. 2.231); 
and the charm of an attractive woman. Gracious (Plutarch, Cim. 2.3) is the 
opposite of ugly (aischran, 2.4); meta charitos means “of good grace.” 

II. — Grace in the sense of favor or love. In classical Greek, grace usually 
refers to a subjective disposition: goodwill or good grace, benevolence that 
finds expression in generosity, love that commands action, but which is 


absolutely free. In the inscriptions and papyri of the Hellenistic period, grace is 
still synonymous with favor and friendship, but it means especially the “favor” 
of a friend, a prince, or the gods. Those who are under obligation strive to find 
favor with the powerful, who in turn give notice that they have granted the 
favor that was asked. It is in this sense that God shows mercy and benevolence 
toward his favored ones; his “grace,” then, is suggestive of loving care and 
condescension (Josephus, Ant. 5.107; cf. 2.153), a nuance retained in the 
gratuitousness and generosity of the salvation granted in the NT. 

III. — Grace in the sense of benefit. It is often impossible to distinguish 
between benevolent feelings and a favor granted. Any gift, present, pardon, or 
concession that is granted freely, out of one’s goodness, is called a charis. Thus 
it is that the collection for the saints at Jerusalem is a very effective act of 
generosity (1 Cor 16:3; 2 Cor 8:6, 19), and a benefit, like the visit that St. Paul 
offers to make to the Corinthians (2 Cor 1:15). How much more does the 
extreme generosity of God’s love result in gifts that become the indwelling 
possession of believers (cf. the link between dorea and charis, Rom 5:15, 17; 
Eph 4:7); they receive grace upon grace (John 1:16; cf. Rom 12:6; 15:15; 1 Cor 
1:4; 2 Cor 8:1). 

IV. — Grace in the sense of gratitude. A benefit arising purely from the 
goodness of the benefactor necessarily inspires gratitude on the part of the one 
who receives it. Hence the final meaning of charis, apparently predominant in 
the documents of the Hellenistic period: thanksgiving, gratitude felt or 
expressed. A person does not stop at merely feeling gratitude toward a 
benefactor but makes an effort to pay him back, as if paying off a debt by 
returning benefit for benefit. This principle is seen in a decree by the Athenian 
cleruchs in honor of Euboulos of Marathon, “so that the people may 
demonstrate that they give worthy citizens the recognition that is their due.” 

Since God is the universal and constant benefactor, and all that humans 
have depends on his grace, thanksgiving to God is the homage due from all his 
creatures: “I thank you first, my friends, and even more those who sent you, and 
most of all God, whose oracles these are” (Ep. Arist. 177); “I thank God for 
placing in my mind ... the knowledge of the good” (Corp. Herm. 6.4). Pagans 
observe this just obligation, but Christians are the most thankful people in the 
world (Col 3:15) because the Holy Spirit is given them precisely “so that we 
may know well what God has freely given us”; their worship, centered on the 
“Eucharist,” is grateful praise to God for all that he has given them. Of all the 
biblical authors, St. Paul is the one whose thanksgivings are the most frequent 
and the most fervent. 


YEIPAYOYED, YEI|AYMYOG 
cheiragogeo, to lead, guide (by the hand); cheiragogos, one who leads 
another by the hand 


cheiragogeo, S 5496; TDNT 9.435; EDNT 3.463; MM 687; L&N 15.184; 
BAGD 880 | cheiragogos, S 5497; TDNT 9.435; EDNT 3.463—464; MM 687; 
L&N 15.185; BAGD 880 


These terms, which are not extant before the Hellenistic era, are often used in 
the Bible of a blind person who is led by the hand: Samson (Judg 16:26; 
Josephus, Ant. 5.315), Tobias (Tob 11:16, Sinaiticus), the magician Elymas 
(Acts 13:11), St. Paul arriving at Damascus (Acts 9:8; 22:11). The best parallel 
(others are in J. J. Wettstein) is in Artemidorus Daldianus: “He blinded them so 
that they would use guides” (tvphlous epoiésen hina cheiragogois chrésontai, 
Onir. 1.48). 

The verb cheiragogeo is attested especially in the broad sense “to guide, to 
help.” In Gos. Pet. 40, two angels sustained (hyporthountas) and led the 
resurrected Christ (cheiragogoumenon hyp’ auton); UPZ 110, 55: 
inexperienced persons are guided by the facts themselves (hyp’ auton ton 
pragmaton cheiragogoumenos, second century BC); “help him with whatever 
need he has.” 

The substantive cheiragogos means “guiding line” in the stele of Moschion: 
“in the middle of the checkerboard, take the main thread at its beginning and 
follow the track” (tén cheiragégon archén labon). The comedian Philemon: 
“For the old man has wealth as his guide.” 


YEIPOYPAQOV 
cheirographon, handwriting, written declaration, signature, 
acknowledgment of debt, IOU 


cheirographon, S 5498; TDNT 9.435436; EDNT 3.464; MM 687; L&N 33.40; 
BAGD 880 


According to Col 2:14, Christ has erased the official record of our debt 
(exaleipsas to kath’ hémon cheirographon). Etymologically, cheirographon 
(“handwriting”), a word little used in classical Greek (cf. Exod 31:18 — “stone 
tablets written on by the finger of God,” plakas lithinas gegrammenas to 
daktulo tou theou; Deut 9:10), means an autograph, or a written declaration, a 


signature, as in the world of business and commerce (P.NYU 5, 55, 63; 11, 201, 
207; P.Corn. 8, 9; P.Ryl. 585, 45); for example, a letter of credit. The writing 
and the signature validate the commitment and guarantee its authenticity. 

In the papyri, where it is much used, cheirographon is a technical term 
meaning “acknowledgment of debt,” i.e., the receipt signed by a debtor, who 
acknowledges that he owes a certain sum and undertakes to repay it: “the right 
of execution belonging to you and to anyone else who may validly present this 
note on your behalf or in your stead, against me and all my property and all that 
I may acquire.” In AD 1, a wine buyer signs the invoice and acknowledges the 
sum under this heading: “merchandise for which you have signed a receipt” 
(hyper hon kai ethou cheirographon, P.Oxy. 745, 2; cf. 269, col. I, 7; AD 57; 
PSI 1250 A 17). Not only were invoices established without deletion or addition 
(cheirographon choris aliphatos kai epigraphés, BGU 717, 24), but they were 
drawn up in duplicate (sometimes triplicate, SB 6822, 13), with both parties 
pledging, “This invoice, established by me in duplicate, shall be valid.” This 
draft is acknowledged to be valid in all its provisions; nevertheless disputes 
could arise in some cases (P.Mich. 480, 8; 621, 15-16). Normally, however, 
possession of the written acknowledgment of the debt gave the right to recover 
it: “the entire sum granted to you by me, according to the note” (P.Oxy. 1132, 
6). Once the invoice was paid or the note was honored, it was canceled with 
two crosswise strokes: “he ordered a cross to be marked on the invoice” 
(ekeleuse to cheirographon chiasthénai, P.Flor. 61, 65; in AD 86-88; cf. P.Oxy. 
266, 15). 

According to St. Paul, humans are in debt to God because of their sins (ta 
paraptomata) and are insolvent. Christ came to lift this mortgage, and through 
his blood he paid for them, annulling their debt. A Christian of the fourth 
century took his inspiration from Col 2:14 — “so that God [may invalidate?] the 
cheirographon of my sins through your steadfast and most holy prayers.” 


APNOTEvOHAL, YPNOTOS, YPNOTOTNS 

chrésteuomai, to be good, kind, benevolent; chréstos, useful, serviceable, 
good, benevolent, favorable; chréstotés, usefulness, good quality, goodness 
—see also émletkela, EMLELKTS 


chresteuomai, S 5541; TDNT 9.491—492; EDNT 3.474; NIDNTT 2.105; MM 
692; L&N 88.67; BAGD 886 | chrestos, S 5543; TDNT 9.483—489; EDNT 
3.474475; NIDNTT 2.105-106; MM 693; L&N 22.40, 65.25, 88.9, 88.68; 
BAGD 886 | chrestotes, S 5544; TDNT 9.489-491; EDNT 3.475; NIDNTT 
2.105—-107; MM 693; L&N 88.10, 88.67; BAGD 886 


The meaning of these terms varied greatly between the classical and Hellenistic 
periods. The connection with oracles is unknown in the NT, as is the 
etymological meaning of chréstos, “useful, serviceable,” referring to either 
persons or things. 

I. — “Good quality” of things: precious stones (Ezek 27:22; 28:3); fine gold 
(Dan 2:32); fine linen (P.Tebt. 703, 98); wood (P.Hib. 82, 28); a well- 
conditioned yoke, one that is not rough and does not hurt or chafe the neck 
(Matt 11:30); especially foods that are wholesome or taste good; oil (P.Oxy. 
937, 28; 1455, 6, 10; 1753, 2; P.Ryl. 627, 186; 629, 116; 630, 155; P.Gen 63, 
col. III, 5; P.Lund IV, 11, 7; Pap.Lugd.Bat. I, 21, 1 and 39; Stud.Pal. XXII, 56, 
15; P.Stras. 173, 5; 299 verso 10; PSI 890, 45, 47); brine (P.Oxy. 1759, 9); fine 
wheat flour (2148, 4); wheat (P.Cair.Zen. 59177, 3; BGU 1532, 6); especially 
wine that is mild and sweet. Chréstéria are “furnishings” in a court or a 
dwelling (P.Oxy. 496, 7; P. Yale 71, 10; 72, 3, 9; P.Mich. 612, 13). 

I. — Chréstotés is a divine attribute. Theoi chréstoi are favorable divinities. 
The major acclamation of Israelite worship is of the Lord who is chréstos, 
benevolent, favorable, and merciful; Jewish writers draw on this inheritance, 
which is confirmed by new revelation (Rom 2:4; 9:22; Eph 2:7; Titus 3:4; 1 Pet 
2:3). 

III. — Chréstotés is an attribute of princes and rulers, whose nobility and 
goodness find expression in generous acts; they have the opportunity and the 
means to be magnanimous; their chréstotés is often associated with their 
philanthropy, their justice (Josephus, Ant. 9.133), their megalopsychia (ibid. 
12.21; Dittenberger, Sy/. 761, 11; from the first century BC), their eumeneia. 

IV. —A virtue of honest folk. Anyone who shows goodness and concern 
toward others can be described as chréstos, especially when receiving guests (2 
Macc 9:21; 12:30—31). The term then takes on an ethical meaning: the person 
who is chréstos (man, woman, or child) behaves properly, conforms to the rule 
of honesty, what is called “good morals” (éthos chréston) or simply “the good.” 
Thus Phocion, a good and profoundly honest man (anér agathos; Plutarch, 
Phoc. 5.10), famous epi chréstotéti (19.1), was called ho chréstos (10.4; cf. 
Chabrias, ibid. 6.4; 10.8; 14.1). 

St. Paul borrows from this vocabulary, making chréstotés a fruit of the Holy 
Spirit (Gal 5:22), a virtue of apostles (2 Cor 6:6) and of all Christians (Eph 
4:32; Col 3:12). Thus in a way he ennobles all disciples of Jesus Christ, for 
chréstos in that period is a title of honor conferred upon a mother, a 
grandmother (SB 9673 c 3), parents (Philo, Virtues 131: hoi chréstoi goneis), 
Moses (Virtues 160), Noah (Josephus, Ant. 1.96), Abraham (1.200), Jacob 
(1.149), Samuel (6.92), David (7.43, 184, 270), Rehoboam (8.213), Gedaliah 
(10.164), the high priest (9.166; 11.139), a revered friend (P.Oxy. 122, 1; cf. 


1664, 15), an excellent husband (Plutarch, Cat. Mai. 20.1: peri gynaika chréstos 
anér), even a very good child (SB 9996 [862], 1; T. Benj. 3.7), and generous 
and devoted nurses. If Pauline chréstotés emphasizes goodness, mildness, and 
generosity above all else, it retains the nobility given the word by his 
contemporaries, which distinguishes it from praytés. This seems to be the 
quality that is most frequently mentioned in funerary inscriptions. 

V.—An expression of love. These occurrences are so common and so 
diverse that it is impossible to discern the specific nuance in each instance: 
goodness, kindness, willingness to be of service, honesty, nobility, loyalty, 
probity. In addition, the verb chrésteuomai (unknown in secular Greek; cf. Pss. 
Sol. 9.11; 1 Clem. 13.2) is translated differently in 1 Cor 13:4, hé agapé 
chrésteuetai, “love is good, kind, considerate, willing to help, benevolent.” The 
Vulgate is correct: “benigna est.” The point is brotherly love, a loving attitude 
that includes a willingness to serve one’s neighbor. This virtue is possessed 
only by magnanimous and unselfish souls who are characterized by kindness, 
friendliness, and liberality: the Christian is both delicate and generous in 
brotherly relations, seeking to be useful, considerate, helpful, beneficent, 
always in an agreeable way, even with a smile. Ambrosiaster translated 
“jucunda est,” for that is the expression of a “good heart,” of a person who is 
happy to meet his neighbor and to be able to offer him his help. 

In the second century, the spectacle of Christian agapé was so stunning for 
pagans — “Vides, inquiunt, ut invicem se diligant” (“Behold, how they love one 
another!”) — that according to Tertullian, they called Christians not christiani 
but chrestiani, “made up of mildness or kindness.” 


ps 


WEvdOAOYOG 


pseudologos, liar, impostor 


pseudologos, S 5573; EDNT 3.496; MM 697; L&N 33.255; BAGD 8 


1 Tim 4:2 describes certain latter-day apostates as hypocritical liars or 
impostors. The substantive pseudologos belongs to cultivated Greek and is not 
used in the papyri. Its pejorative meaning is clear in Aristophanes — “Remember 
to keep this schemer, this impostor, this buffoon (ho panourgos anér kai 
pseudologos kai bomolochos) from sitting on my throne” (Ran. 1521; cf. 
Polybius 31.22.9) — and in Strabo — “All the historians of India have been 
shown up as being for the most part bald-faced liars” (pseudologoi, 2.1.9). The 
verb pseudologeo was used especially by lawyers and rhetors: “to make false 
reports, speak falsehoods.” The substantive pseudologia has this meaning in 
P.Princ. 119, 1: “false accusation”; CPR I, 19, 15: “answers full of falsehoods” 
(antepistalmata ... meta pseudologias). These two papyri are from the fourth 
century. 


